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The mothers soar and the children must know their names. 
—To Professor Toni Morrison, with awe and gratitude. 
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Introduction 


I n her novel Paradise (1997), Toni Morrison has a 
character named Patricia Best who becomes con¬ 
sumed with documenting the detailed genealogy of 
the residents of her town, Ruby, Oklahoma. For the 
past few years, I have felt a bit like Patricia Best as I 
have attempted to document the personal, literary, 
and contextual genealogies of Toni Morrison. Like 
Patricia Best, I came to a conclusion even before I 
began: that the details of the life and works of this 
exceptionally accomplished artist could never add 
up to the whole. The story of Toni Morrison’s life 
and works can never be inscribed or contained in 
a single work. 

Eventually, Pat Best gives up on her work and, 
in frustration, burns the documents she has so 
fastidiously gathered. Although at times the com¬ 
plexity and abundance of Morrison’s seemingly 
inexhaustible abilities made me sympathetic to 
Patricia Best’s feelings of futility, I continued work¬ 
ing with the hope that Critical Companion to Toni 
Morrison would be a useful guide for those wishing 
to explore the multi-faceted creations that emerge 
from the intense and productive pressure of Morri¬ 
son’s expansive imagination. 

Adding to the many acknowledgments her 
work has received, Morrison has been recognized 
by the New York Times Review of Books as having 
written the best novel of the last 25 years, Beloved. 
Toni Morrison has also recently decided to retire 
from her position as the Robert E. Goheen Profes¬ 
sor in the Council of Humanities at Princeton 
University. Undoubtedly, this is the beginning of 
a new phase of endeavor for Professor Morrison. 
Her new novel, Mercy, is scheduled for publica¬ 


tion in the coming year. Even now, I am certain 
that she is at work on other projects that will 
prove, as Patricia Best learned and as Morrison 
has said, that nothing, certainly no single volume, 
can pin down the complexities of human experi¬ 
ence, particularly of the life and work of an artist 
with the intellectual vigor and inventive tenacity 
of Toni Morrison. 

It has been a privilege to work on this volume. I 
hope that it will function as an incentive to encour¬ 
age exploration of the generative and verdant 
worlds contained in the many varieties of intellec¬ 
tual production fashioned by Toni Morrison. 

About This Book 

Part I of this book provides a biography of Toni 
Morrison. Part II offers detailed entries on Mor¬ 
rison’s works, focusing on her novels but also 
including her short story “Recitaf,” children’s and 
non-fiction books, essays and interviews, theatrical 
adaptations, librettos, lyrics, and more. Entries on 
the novels and “Recitatif” contain major synopses 
and critical commentary subsections and suben¬ 
tries on the individual characters in the work. Part 
III contains entries on people, terms, and topics 
related to Morrison and her work. Part IV contains 
the appendices, including a chronology of Morri¬ 
son’s life, chronologies of the events in each of her 
novels, a bibliography of Morrison’s works, and a 
bibliography of secondary sources. 

Any reference to a person, term, or topic that 
is the subject of its own entry in Part III is given in 
SMALL CAPITAL LETTERS the first time it appears in 
another entry. 
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Toni Morrison 

(1931- ) 

The Nobel Prize-winning author known to the 
world as Toni Morrison was born with another 
name. At her birth on February 18, 1931, the name 
given to the infant who would become Toni Mor¬ 
rison was, according to her birth certificate, Chloe 
Ardelia Wofford. There is much speculation about 
the origin of Morrison’s name change from Chloe 
Wofford to Toni Morrison. Morrison herself has 
said that Toni was a nickname that she acquired 
as a young adult and that she regrets having used 
the name when she published her first novel, The 
Bluest Eye, in 1970. To Morrison’s friends and fam¬ 
ily, she is still referred to by the name she was 
born with, Chloe Wofford. Publicly, she is known 
as Toni Morrison. 

Toni Morrison’s family had a profound influence 
on her development as a writer. Morrison spent a 
great deal of time with her extended family, partic¬ 
ularly with her maternal grandparents. Both sides 
of Morrison’s family had moved north from south¬ 
ern states, as so many African Americans did in 
the exodus known historically as the Great Migra¬ 
tion. All four of her grandparents left the South 
and headed to Ohio in search of better economic 



Toni Morrison greets an admirer following the 
performance of the opera Margaret Carrier in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, July 2005. (Photograph by Carmen R. Gillespie) 



The Wofford family home in Lorain, Ohio, where Chloe 
Wofford (Toni Morrison) was born in 1931. (Photograph 
by Carmen R. Gillespie) 


opportunities and greater freedom from the often 
violent manifestations of southern racism. 

Morrison’s grandparents on her mother’s side 
were Ardelia and John Solomon Willis. The Willises 
were farmers from Alabama. Early in the century, 
the Willises abandoned the South when racism and 
economic realities forced them from their farm in 
Greenville. John Solomon Willis inherited the land 
the farm was located on from his grandmother who 
was Native American in origin. 

The family relocated to Kentucky with their 
children, one of whom was Ella Ramah Willis, Toni 
Morrison’s mother. While in Kentucky, John Willis 
worked as a coal miner. After facing disillusion¬ 
ment with the racial climate and lack of economic 
opportunities for African Americans in Kentucky, 
the family settled in Lorain, Ohio. John Solomon 
Willis and his wife Ardelia deeply valued education 
and stressed its importance to their children. John 
Willis taught himself to read and to play the violin. 
He was also an avid storyteller. Morrison recalled 
the stories of her mother’s family and used them as 
a springboard for her novel Song of Solomon (1977). 

Morrison’s paternal grandparents died before 
she was born, and so she did not have firsthand 
experience of them. Many years after her father, 
George Wofford died, Morrison discovered that her 
grandfather was forced from his position as a train 
engineer shortly before his family relocated from 
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Cartersville, Georgia, to Lorain. The family’s move 
may also have been motivated by three lynchings of 
African-American men that occurred in the town. 
Witnessing these injustices may have left a lifelong 
impression on George Wofford. Morrison describes 
her father as having a deep and unwavering suspi¬ 
cion of white people, feeling that they were infe¬ 
rior and brutal—unworthy of serious consideration. 
Although a staunch advocate for equality, Mor¬ 
rison’s mother, Ramah Willis Wofford, was more 
willing to evaluate individuals on the basis of their 
particular behavior. 

Ramah Willis Wofford was a gifted singer and 
was active in the church. Morrison recalls her 
mother’s resistance to the racism of Lorain. She says 
that her mother refused, for example, to sit in the 
segregated section of the movie theater. Between 
her father and mother’s response to the world they 
lived in and her grandparent’s stories, Morrison’s 
world was richly imbued with a sense of place, com¬ 
munity, purpose, and identity that would, in time, 
infuse the rich fabric of her imaginative, eventually 
narrative, universe. 

According to Morrison’s first teachers, she was 
an extraordinary and mature student who, as the 
only African American in her first grade class at 
Hawthorne Elementary School, was also the only 
student who came to school already able to read. 


Morrison has said that she cannot remember a 
time when she did not know how to read. Race 
relationships in Lorain, a small, industrial town of 
immigrants, were complicated. Morrison went to 
integrated schools and often was called upon to 
help other students learn to read. That was particu¬ 
larly true of the new immigrants whose command 
of English was not particularly strong. 

As might be imagined, Morrison excelled in 
her school work and was well-liked by both her 
peers and her teachers. While Morrison was grow¬ 
ing up in Lorain, she was particularly close to her 
sister, Lois, who is only a year and a half older than 
Morrison. The girls also had two younger brothers, 
George and Raymond. Their parents, George and 
Ramah, were protective. They encouraged their 
children to pursue education. George Sr. worked 
several jobs to ensure the financial security of his 
family. His primary occupation was as a welder 
in the local Lorain shipyard. When she was not 
primarily occupied with raising her four children, 
Ramah Wofford, like her husband, held a variety 
of jobs including working at the American Stove 
Works. Ramah Wofford was also employed for a 
time as a Lorain Public Schools custodian. Ramah 
Wofford was also very involved in the family’s 
church, the Greater St. Matthew African Method¬ 
ist Episcopal Church (A.M.E.). Mrs. Wofford was 



The steel plant where George Wofford, Chloe Wofford's (Toni Morrison's) father worked during her childhood 
(Photograph by Carmen R. Gillespie) 
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active in many church groups and was noted in the 
community for her participation in the choir. Mor¬ 
rison has said that the musical talents of her family 
made her feel deficient since she did not believe 
that she possessed an equivalent gift. 

Morrison continued to excel throughout her 
school career. As a teen, she worked as a helper in 
the Lorain Public Library. She recalls that the library 
was one of her favorite places. She often spent lei¬ 
sure time there and received advice from helpful 
librarians who assisted her in molding her develop¬ 
ing intellectual life. Morrison read widely in the clas¬ 
sics. Some of the writers Morrison admired while in 
high school were Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. Morrison 
worked on her high school newspaper and yearbook 
and was interested in theater. In fact, when Morrison 
graduated with honors from Lorain High School, she 
had aspirations to become a dancer. 

Morrison credits her mother with inspiring her 
to attend college. Although Morrison was an excel¬ 
lent student, the decision to attend college was 
not automatic. Morrison was the first person in 
her family to graduate from college. In 1949 she 
left Lorain to pursue an undergraduate education 
at Howard University in Washington, D.C. Mor¬ 
rison has said that she was genuinely surprised by 
the color and class consciousness and social (as 
opposed to intellectual) environment she discov¬ 
ered there. While at Howard, Morrison majored 
in English and minored in Classics. Morrison stud¬ 
ied with author and intellectual Alain Locke and 
with the poet Sterling Brown. She joined the Afri¬ 
can-American sorority, Alpha Kappa Alpha, and 
was a member of the theatrical group, the Howard 
University Players. At the time Morrison attended 
Howard, poet Amiri Baraka (LeRoi Jones) was also 
a student there. Upon graduation, Morrison moved 
to Ithaca, New York, to earn a master’s degree from 
Cornell University. 

While at Cornell, Morrison studied literature 
and completed her master’s degree in 1955. Mor¬ 
rison’s master’s thesis was written on suicide as a 
literary construct in the fiction of William Faulkner 
and Virginia Woolf. Following completion of her 
master’s degree, Morrison began her long career 
as a university professor with an appointment at 
Texas Southern University. 



Toni Morrison's (Chloe Wofford's) senior year high school 
yearbook photograph (Courtesy of the Lorain Public Library, 
Toni Morrison Collection) 


In Houston, at Texas Southern, Morrison ex¬ 
panded her understanding of the African-American 
experience in ways that she had not experienced as 
a student at Howard. Morrison remained at Texas 
Southern for two years, leaving in 1957 to return to 
Washington, D.C., and Howard University as an in¬ 
structor on the faculty. While at Howard, Morrison 
met the man she would eventually marry, Harold 
Morrison. Morrison was an architect from Jamaica. 
Morrison took her husband’s name and began to 
use the first name of Toni, a name she would later 



The original Lorain Public Library, dedicated in 1904, where young Chloe Wofford (Toni Morrison) often went to 
read and study. Morrison credits the thoughtful librarians here with steering her burgeoning intellectual growth. 
(Photograph by Carmen R. Gillespie) 


call a nickname. Morrison remained at Howard 
until 1965. She had several students who would 
eventually be prominent in their own right, such as 
Andrew Young, Claude Brown, and Stokely Carmi¬ 
chael. While on faculty at Howard, Morrison be¬ 
came a member of a writer’s group, through which 
she began a draft of what eventually became her 
first published novel, The Bluest Eye (1970). 

In 1961, Toni and Harold Morrison welcomed 
their first child, a son, Harold Ford, into the world. 
For reasons Morrison has attributed to cultural 
differences, the Morrison marriage was unhappy. 
Pregnant, Morrison traveled to Europe in 1964 
and lived there briefly before traveling back to the 
States to divorce her husband and to return tempo¬ 


rarily to her parents’ home in Lorain, Ohio. Mor¬ 
rison’s second son, Kevin Slade, was born while 
the family was in Lorain. Eventually, Morrison’s 
ex-husband returned to the Caribbean, and estab¬ 
lished an architectural firm, and made his residence 
in Barbados and Jamaica. 

Although Morrison’s mother expressed con¬ 
cern about her daughter’s move to a place where 
she had no family, Morrison took a job as a text¬ 
book editor at Random House in Syracuse, New 
York, with hopes that, in time, she would be pro¬ 
moted and transferred to the main office of Ran¬ 
dom House in New York City. In spite of the 
difficulties involved in raising children as a single 
mother while working full time, Morrison also 
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managed to continue work on her first novel, The 
Bluest Eye (1970). 

In 1967, Morrison’s ambitions were realized 
when her hard work at Random House paid off 
and she was promoted to senior editor and relo¬ 
cated to New York City. Morrison was the first 
African-American woman to hold the position of 
senior editor at Random House. While an editor 
at Random House, Morrison was responsible for 
shepherding the writing careers of a generation of 
young African-American writers, including Toni 
Cade Bambara, Henry Dumas, Michelle Cliff, and 
Angela Davis. 

In 1970, Toni Morrison published her first novel, 
The Bluest Eye. Although she received critical praise 
for the book, it was not a commercial success. The 
novel details the coming of age of a young protago¬ 
nist, Pecola Breedlove, who is marginalized by her 
race, gender, and class. Pecola’s eventual destruc¬ 
tion haunts the narrator, Claudia MacTeer, who 
feels retrospectively that there was something more 
she should have done or should have been able to 
do to prevent Pecola’s downfall. Morrison says that 
she wrote The Bluest Eye, in part, because it was a 
book that she would have wanted to read but that 
did not exist in another form at the time she was 
writing. The book is an important contribution to 
the outpouring of African-American women’s writ- 



Toni Morrison (Chloe Wofford) high school yearbook 
photograph. Morrison is pictured working as a member 
of the newspaper staff. (Courtesy of the Lorain Public 
Library, Toni Morrison Collection) 


ings that emerged during the late 1960s and early 
1970s and would become what is now known as 
the Afra American literary renaissance. In addi¬ 
tion to Toni Morrison, the Afra American LIT¬ 
ERARY RENAISSANCE includes writers such as Alice 
Walker, Toni Cade Bambara, Gayle Jones, Shirley 
Ann Williams, Gloria Naylor, Ntozake Shange, and 
Nikki Giovanni. 

While still an editor at Random House and 
raising two young children on her own, Morrison 
resumed her teaching career. In 1971, she began 
teaching literature and creative writing at the State 
University of New York at Purchase as an associate 
professor. Morrison continued her successful emer¬ 
gence as a writer with the publication of her second 
novel, Sula, in 1973. 

Sula is the story of a friendship between two Afri¬ 
can-American women that begins in childhood and 
is damaged by the inability of the surrounding com¬ 
munity and of the women themselves to recognize 
the primary significance of that relationship. Sula is 
an examination of conformity and of tradition. The 
novel questions the assumptions that limit women’s 
lives and leave them with no sense of themselves out¬ 
side of their roles as mothers, wives, and daughters. 

Like The Bluest Eye, Sula was well received criti¬ 
cally, but did not find a large audience. The novel 
was featured in the national women’s magazine Red- 
book. Although it did not win, in 1975 the novel 
was nominated for a National Book Award, one of 
the most prestigious awards for fiction in the United 
States. The novel did win the Ohioana Book Award. 
Although 1975 was a banner year for Toni Morri¬ 
son in many ways, her joy was overshadowed by the 
death of her father in Lorain on September 9. 

Following in her parent’s footsteps, Morrison 
continued to work at more than one job. Yale Uni¬ 
versity offered Morrison a visiting lectureship in 
1976. She accepted, and traveled back and forth 
from New York to New Haven, Connecticut, in 
order to fulfill her responsibilities as an editor and 
as a professor. Morrison published her third novel, 
Song of Solomon (1977), based loosely on the stories 
Morrison learned from listening to her maternal 
grandfather, John Solomon Willis. The narrative 
is the first of Morrison’s novels to feature a male 
persona as the primary protagonist. 
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The novel tells the tale of the Dead family, who 
are deeply disconnected as a result of their collective 
ignorance about their family’s narrative and, there¬ 
fore, themselves. The son of the family, Milkman 
Dead, undergoes tremendous growth as he uncov¬ 
ers the narrative of the Deads and trades his avari¬ 
ciousness and selfishness for true self-knowledge and 
wisdom. The novel also confronts one of the central 
dilemmas of the post-Civil Rights era—the ques¬ 
tion of whether justice should occur, to quote Mal¬ 
colm X, “by any means necessary.” Song of Solomon 
received the National Book Critics Circle Award. It 
was also Morrison’s first novel to receive commercial 
as well as critical validation. 

Morrison’s fame and reputation continued to 
grow with President Jimmy Carter’s appointment 
of her to the National Council on the Arts in 1980. 
In 1981, Morrison published her fourth novel, Tar 
Baby. Tar Baby (1981) is a deceptively simple novel 
that interrogates the complex conflicts inherent 
in colonialism, neo-colonialism, post-colonialism, 
nationalism, assimilation, global economics, iden¬ 
tity, and essentialism. Taking its foundation from the 
metaphor of the Tar Baby, the novel asks important 
question about race, class, relationships, and migra¬ 
tion. The interactions of the primary characters, 
Jadine Childs and Son (William Green), provide 
the stage for working out these modern conflicts. 
Jadine represents the colonized person who longs 
for authenticity and is plagued with insecurity and 
self-doubt about her character and worth. Son rep¬ 
resents another extreme. He is a sort of contem¬ 
porary Caliban—a natural man who is enmeshed 
in folk culture and wisdom. The central question 
the novel ponders is whether these two characters 
can coexist without destroying each other or imped¬ 
ing each other’s growth and progress. Morrison sets 
most of the action of Tar Baby outside of the United 
States, on a fictional island in the Caribbean. 

Following the publication of Tar Baby, Morri¬ 
son’s fame reached new levels, including her selec¬ 
tion to appear on the cover of Newsweek magazine 
in March 30, 1981. Morrison decided to dedicate 
her time completely to writing and teaching; to 
that end, in 1983, she left her position as a senior 
editor at Random House. She also published her 
lone short story “Recitatif” (1983). 


In 1984, Morrison accepted an endowed chair 
at the State University of New York at Albany 
and became the Albert Schweitzer Professor of the 
Humanities. Morrison’s decision to devote more of 
her time to writing proved fruitful. In 1986, Mor¬ 
rison saw the production of her first play, Dream¬ 
ing Emmett, in Albany. Dreaming Emmett concerns 
the questions surrounding the historical narrative 
of Emmett Till, a young Chicago teen who was 
murdered in 1955 while visiting family in Money, 
Mississippi. Till’s murderers were acquitted of the 
crime, but several months after the trial, they con¬ 
fessed to the deed in a story published in Look 
magazine. 

During this incredibly productive time in her 
life, Morrison turned again to history as a source 
when she chose the story of Margaret Garner as 
a springboard for her fifth novel, Beloved (1987). 
Margaret Garner was a slave in Kentucky in 1851 
when she and her husband decided to try to escape 
with their children to the other side of the Ohio 
River and freedom. The story of Margaret Garner 
was an inspiration for Morrison, but the novel that 
she wrote, Beloved, is more than a replication of the 
Margaret Garner story. 

Beloved (1987) is the story of Sethe Garner and 
Paul D Garner, two former slaves whose traumatic 
experiences as slaves on a Kentucky farm called 
Sweet Home cause them to share critical memories. 
Sweet Home binds them together even after they 
are no longer enslaved. Paul D’s traumas emerge in 
part from the emasculation inherent in slavery. He 
is uncertain about what it means to be a man since 
the autonomy and strength traditionally attributed 
to that label have been denied to him for most of 
his life. Sethe tries to live in the wake of her deci¬ 
sion to kill her children rather than to have them 
returned to slavery after her successful escape with 
them is undone. Sethe tries to manage the conse¬ 
quences of her decision and finds herself isolated 
and living half a life. 

At the novel’s beginning, Paul D arrives at 124 
Bluestone Road, the home Sethe claims as a free 
woman. Beloved (1987) is the story of the two and 
of their attempt to find true freedom through the 
achievement of a kind of equilibrium between the 
memory of the horrors of the past, the demands 
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Maplewood Farm on Richwood Road in Boone County, Kentucky, was home to Margaret Garner and provided Toni 
Morrison with the inspiration for the farm Sweet Home in her novel Beloved. (Photograph by Carmen R. Gillespie) 


of the present, and the fear of the uncertainty of 
the future. Morrison’s artful handling of the dif¬ 
ficult issues Beloved raises solidified her reputation 
as a figure of major significance in the pantheon of 
American letters. 

The recognition Morrison received in the wake 
of the publication of Beloved (1987) was not without 
controversy or without protest. Although Morrison 
was nominated for the National Book and National 
Book Critics Circle awards, she did not win the 
prizes. Morrison’s exclusion led June Jordan, Hous¬ 
ton Baker, and nearly 50 other prominent African- 
American writers to write a public letter protesting 
the lack of acknowledgment of Morrison’s writing. 
The letter solidified Morrison’s position as the dean 
of contemporary African-American literature. In 
March of 1988, Morrison was selected to receive 
the Pulitzer Prize for Beloved. She was also invited 


to become a Tanner lecturer at the University of 
Michigan. 

Toni Morrison continued in her role as a path 
breaker when she became the first African-Ameri¬ 
can woman to hold an endowed chair at an Ivy 
League university. In 1989, Morrison became the 
Robert E. Goheen Professor in the Council of 
Humanities at Princeton University in Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Morrison’s role as a professor at one of the major 
universities in the country did not affect her liter¬ 
ary output. In 1992 she published her sixth novel, 
Jazz- The novel became a New York Times best-sell¬ 
ing novel. Jazz (1992) is the second of a trilogy of 
Morrison’s novels reflecting on the idea of love and 
its manifestations. The idea for the novel originated 
with a James Van Der Zee photograph of a dead, 
teenaged woman who, knowing she was dying, told 
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her friends that tomorrow she would give them the 
name of the man who shot her during a rent party 
with a silenced gun. By the next day, the woman 
was dead and so did not betray her lover, the man 
who had murdered her. 

The novel tells the story of the New York neigh¬ 
borhood, Harlem, from the perspective of its ordi¬ 
nary inhabitants, namely Joe and Violet Trace. The 
couple is at the center of the novel’s investigation 
of the complexities faced by the millions of African 
Americans who moved from the rural South to the 
North during the Great Migration in search of jobs 
and a better life in the cities. Joe and Violet have 
to negotiate the stories from their pasts they bring 
with them to the city. These foundational tales 
continue to haunt and to define who they are even 
as they begin, or try to begin, new lives in the city. 
The skills, knowledge, and information that they 
acquire as they mature in the southern countryside 
both equip and disable them for their lives as urban 
residents. The novel bridges the post-Civil War era 
and the post-World War I generation in its portrait 
of the Harlem Renaissance and the New Negro 
front the inside out. Jazz (1992) received largely 
positive reviews and added to Morrison’s literary 
stature and reputation. Also in 1992, Toni Mor¬ 
rison became a founding member of Elie Wiesel’s 
Academie Universelle des Cultures. 

Morrison contributed to the richness of life on 
the Princeton University campus when she estab¬ 
lished her Atelier program. Morrison began the 
Atelier program as an interdisciplinary arts pro¬ 
gram that brings artists from various disciplines 
together to work closely with students to produce 
a work of art or an artistic production. Atelier art- 
ists-in-residence since 1993 have included Robert 
Danielpour, Gabriel Garcia Marquez, Yo Yo Ma, 
Maria Tucci, Peter Sellars, Lars Jann, and Roger 
Babb. Also in 1993, Morrison published her critical 
text, Playing in the Dark: Whiteness and the Literary 
Imagination. The text is now revered as a classic 
work of American literary criticism. 

Continuing 1993’s status as a landmark year in 
Toni Morrison’s life, the now world-famous author 
joined American Nobel Prize laureates in litera¬ 
ture Sinclair Lewis, Eugene O’Neill, Pearl S. Buck, 
William Laulkner, Ernest Hemingway, John Stein¬ 


beck, Saul Bellow, Isaac Bashevis Singer, Czeslaw 
Milosz, and Joseph Brodskey when she won the 
award in 1993. She became the first black woman 
to win the prize. 

Also in 1993, literary critic and professor Carolyn 
Denard initiated the Toni Morrison Society at the 
annual convention of the American Literature Asso¬ 
ciation in Baltimore, Maryland. The official found¬ 
ing date of the Toni Morrison Society is May 28, 

1993. According to its literature, the purpose of the 
society is “to initiate, sponsor, and encourage criti¬ 
cal dialogue, scholarly publications, conferences and 
projects devoted to the study of the life and works 
of Toni Morrison.” The Toni Morrison Society cur¬ 
rently has more than 200 members worldwide. It 
convenes at biennial meetings devoted to the analy¬ 
sis and exploration of the works of Toni Morrison. 
Conferences have been held since 1998 in the cit¬ 
ies of Atlanta, Georgia; Lorain, Ohio; Washington, 
D.C.; and Cincinnati, Ohio, each of which has a 
special relevance to Toni Morrison and/or her work. 

The series of fortunate events in Toni Morrison’s 
career was undercut when, on Christmas Day, 1993, 
her much-loved house on the Hudson River burned. 
As a result of the fire, the author lost some original 
manuscripts and irreplaceable family heirlooms and 
mementos. The author’s grief continued when her 
mother, Ella Ramah Wofford, died on Lebruary 17, 

1994, the day before Morrison’s birthday. 

Continuing to develop her interests in theater, 

dance, and music, in 1995 Morrison created the 
interdisciplinary work entitled Degga with com¬ 
poser Max Roach and dancer/choreographer Bill 
T. Jones. The work premiered at Lincoln Cen¬ 
ter. When Toni Morrison’s hometown of Lorain 
decided to honor her, Morrison suggested that they 
create a reading room in her name in the Lorain 
Public Library. The room was dedicated in 1995 in 
Lorain and Morrison returned to her hometown for 
the ceremony. 

In 1995, Morrison also edited and published an 
edition of the writings of Huey P. Newton in a vol¬ 
ume entitled To Die for the People: The Writings of 
Huey P. Newton. In the same year, the libretto she 
composed to the song cycle entitled Honey and Rue, 
with composer Andre Previn, was recorded by 
African-American opera singer Kathleen Battle. 
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When, in 1995, Toni Morrison was awarded 
the National Book Foundation Medal for Distin¬ 
guished Contribution to American Letters, she 
gave one of her most important and well-known 
speeches, The Dancing Mind: Speech upon Accep¬ 
tance of the National Book Foundation Medal for 
Distinguished Contribution to American Letters on the 
Sixth of November, Nineteen Hundred and Ninety- 
Six. The speech was published in 1996 as a book. 

Toni Morrison’s fame and popularity, as well 
as sales of all of her novels, increased when Song 
of Solomon was chosen in 1996 by talk-show per¬ 
sonality Oprah Winfrey for her show’s book club. 
In the same year, Morrison edited and published 
the multi-genre collection of Toni Cade Bambara’s 


writings Deep Sightings and Rescue Missions: Fiction, 
Essays and Conversations (1996). 

In response to the national conversation about 
the racial issues raised by the O. J. Simpson mur¬ 
der trial, Morrison edited and published Birth of a 
Nationhood: Gaze, Script, and Spectacle in the O. J. 
Simpson Case in 1997. She coedited the text with 
Claudia Brodsky Lacour, a comparative literature 
professor at Princeton. Toni Morrison also wrote 
the libretto for Sweet Talk: Four Songs on Text, with 
composer Richard Danielpour. 

In 1997, Toni Morrison published her seventh 
novel, Paradise, the final installment of her trilogy 
on the question of love in its myriad forms. In the 
novel, Morrison examined the ways in which love 



When the Toni Morrison Reading Room of the Lorain Public Library was dedicated on January 22, 1995, Morrison 
returned to Ohio for the ribbon-cutting ceremony. Pictured left to right in the photo are her nephew Kenneth Brooks, 
Lorain Library Board president Norman Herschelman, Morrison's son Harold Ford, poet Sonia Sanchez, Ohio 
member of Congress Sherrod Brown, and Lorain Library director Kenneth Cromer. (Courtesy of the Lorain Public 
Library, Toni Morrison Collection) 
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is abused and/or fulfilled. The novel demonstrates 
the way that the manifestations of love determine 
not only the course of individual and familial inter¬ 
actions, but also can affect the character, direction, 
and health of whole communities. 

Specifically, Paradise (1997) tells the story of 
lost women who find themselves at the edge of an 
all-black town called Ruby. The members of the 
town, as descendants of historical outcasts, might 
find common connections with the women living 
in the Convent, just beyond Ruby’s limits. Instead, 
the town leaders, enmeshed in fear of change and 
of the world outside of Ruby, perceive the women 
as threatening. They are so shaken by the women’s 
presence and potential influence that they attempt 
to kill them rather than grapple with the realities of 
inevitable change. 

In 1998, Oprah Winfrey produced and starred in 
a cinematic version of Beloved. The movie, directed 
by Jonathan Demme, and also starring Danny 
Glover, was a critical and commercial failure. In the 
same year, Toni Morrison edited and published the 
collected works of James Baldwin under the title 
James Baldwin: Collected Essays: Notes of a Native 
Son / Nobody Knows My Name / The Fire Next Time 
/ No Name in the Street / The Devil Finds Work / 
Other Essays (1998). 

Toni Morrison and her youngest son, Slade, 
began a literary collaboration in 1999 with their 
joint authorship of The Big Box, the first in a series 
of children’s books the mother and son have pro¬ 
duced. The book was illustrated by Giselle Potter. 
In the first year of the new century, Toni Morri¬ 
son was nominated for and received the National 
Humanities Medal. She also published the poems 
“I Am Not Seaworthy,” “The Lacemaker,” “The 
Perfect Ease of Grain,” and “The Town Is Lit” in 
the literary magazine Ploughshares. 

In 2001, Toni Morrison published The Book of 
Mean People, her second collaboration with her 
son, Slade Morrison. In 2002, she published the 
poem “black crazies” in Ms. magazine. 

Toni Morrison published her eighth novel, Love, 
in 2003. Love appeared to mixed reviews and to 
date the novel does not enjoy the same reputa¬ 
tion as some of Morrison’s earlier novels. Love is 
another chronicle in Morrison’s continuing explo¬ 


ration of the lives, communities, and histories of 
African Americans. 

The story specifically questions the meanings 
of love for post-Civil Rights movement African- 
American communities. The novel has as its center 
the pre-integration gathering site of Cosey’s Hotel 
and Resort, a beach escape for middle-class African 
Americans. This site becomes the locale for both the 
very particular conflict between the novel’s main 
characters, Heed and Christine Cosey, as well as a 
stage for the exploration of the larger issues of assim- 



In November 2006, Toni Morrison was invited to be a 
guest curator at the Louvre Museum in Paris, France. 
The exhibit she conceived was entitled The Foreigner's 
Home. This poster, outside the gates of the Louvre, was 
one of the advertisements for the event. (Photograph by 
Carmen R. Gillespie) 
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ilationism vs. nationalism, class conflicts, and sexism 
as they affect African-American communities. 

In 2003, Morrison’s third collaboration with son 
Slade Morrison appeared when the mother/son team 
wrote and published the children’s book, The Lion or 
the Mouse? (Who's Got Game?). In 2004, the Slade 
and Toni Morrison collaboration continued with the 
publication of the children’s book, The Poppy or the 
Snake? (Who’s Got Game?). Also in 2004, in com¬ 
memoration of the 50th anniversary of the Brown 
v. Board of Education of Topeka, Kansas Supreme 
Court decision that declared unconstitutional the 
legal practice of “separate but equal” established in 
the 1896 Plessy v. Ferguson Supreme Court decision, 
Toni Morrison published the book Remember: The 
Journey to School Integration for young readers. 

In 2005, Toni Morrison served as a Feature Films 
Jury Member of the 2005 Cannes Festival. Another 
major event for 2005 was the public performance 
of the opera, Margaret Gamer. Morrison wrote the 
libretto with composer Richard Danielpour. The 
opera premiered to rave reviews in Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Toni Morrison received an honorary doctor of 
letters degree in 2005 from the University of Oxford. 


In the spring of 2006, after a 17-year tenure as 
the Robert E. Goheen Professor in the Council of 
Humanities in creative writing at Princeton Uni¬ 
versity, Toni Morrison retired. The same year the 
New York Times Book Review named Beloved as the 
best work of American fiction of the past 25 years. 

In November 2006, Morrison served as guest 
curator at the Louvre in Paris at an event entitled 
The Foreigner’s Home, cosponsored by the Toni 
Morrison Society, at which Toni Morrison read 
from her forthcoming novel, Mercy. 
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Beloved ( 1987 ) 

Beloved is the story of what happens in the silences 
of trauma. The novel reveals the lives of its two 
main characters, Sethe and Paul D. Both are for¬ 
mer slaves and both are trying to create lives for 
themselves in the wake of decimating and perva¬ 
sive personal histories. Both are forever marked 
by the legacy of their individual experiences with 
American slavery. 

The portraits of Paul D and Sethe created by 
Toni Morrison in Beloved confront the questions 
of what it means to be a man and also what it 
means to be a mother when the basic elements of 
freedom and humanity are denied. These ques¬ 
tions are always difficult but are rendered nearly 
impossible to answer with the lack of autonomy 
and choice that defines slavery. Even when the 
characters are no longer literally enslaved, their 
thoughts and actions are haunted by their memo¬ 
ries of their earliest and formative experiences as 
someone else’s property. 

In Beloved, there is an attempt to enter the con¬ 
sciousness of individuals who were enslaved and to 
animate the feelings that must have been associ¬ 
ated with so much uncertainty, loss, and violation. 
In the novel, that personification is made manifest 
in the character Beloved. Beloved can be seen as a 
representation, a personification of all the trauma 
and catastrophic human cost of the Middle Passage 
and slavery. 

According to Morrison, the idea for the novel 
Beloved originated with the historical narrative of 
Margaret Garner, a woman who in 1856 ran 
away from the farm where she was enslaved in 
Kentucky. When she and the others she escaped 
with were followed and discovered by their owner, 
Garner tried to kill her children rather than have 
them re-enslaved. She succeeded in killing one of 
her children, and her subsequent trial became the 
subject of national controversy particularly as con¬ 
cerned the issue of ABOLITION. 

Toni Morrison wrote the libretto for an opera 
based on the story of Margaret Garner. The opera, 
Margaret Garner, with music by composer Richard 
Danielpour, premiered in Philadelphia, Detroit, 



The cabin on Maplewood Farm in Boone, Kentucky, 
where Margaret Garner, the real-life inspiration for 
Sethe in Morrison's novel Beloved, is thought to have 
lived. (Photograph by Carmen R. Gillespie) 

and Cincinnati in 2005. The novel Beloved was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1988. Beloved was also 
produced as a major Hollywood motion picture in 
1998. 

SYNOPSIS 

Beloved has three main sections, but the novel does 
not have chapter titles. Breaks are indicated in this 
synopsis with additional line breaks. 

One 

Beloved begins with the house that is the center- 
point of the narrative, 124 Bluestone Road. This 
house outside of Cincinnati is the home of Sethe 
Garner and her family. The members of her fam¬ 
ily—her sons, Howard and Buglar, and her mother- 
in-law, Baby Suggs—gradually leave the house or 
die. So by the beginning of the novel, the year 
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1873, Sethe and her daughter Denver are the sole 
occupants of the house. 

The house is said to be spiteful and is, appar¬ 
ently, haunted. The haunting drives away Sethe’s 
sons, who can no longer bear the fear and uncer¬ 
tainty of their home. Their grandmother on their 
father’s side, Baby Suggs, died not long after the 
boys left. Baby Suggs, after a lifetime of hardship 
and agonizing personal traumas, gave up on life. 

The current occupants of 124 Bluestone Road— 
Sethe and her daughter Denver—are convinced 
that the haunt roaming their home is Sethe’s dead 
daughter, Denver’s sister, who is unnamed in 
the novel except for the word on her tombstone, 
Beloved. When the infant died, Sethe traded her 
body in a sexual exchange with the engraver to 
have the letters etched on her dead daughter’s 
tombstone. 

Sethe is a former slave who escaped to 124 Blue- 
stone Road, while pregnant with Denver. Denver 
was born just as Sethe arrived on the banks of 
the Ohio River. As previously mentioned, after the 
departure of Sethe’s sons and the death of Baby 
Suggs, Sethe and Denver are alone at 124, alien¬ 
ated from the community and kept company only 
by a ghost. The isolation of the two women is dis¬ 
rupted as Sethe returns to her house one afternoon 
and finds Paul D waiting for her on the porch. 
Paul D is one of the men enslaved on the same 
farm with Sethe in Kentucky, called Sweet Home. 
At the time of the escape, there were six people 
enslaved at Sweet Home, Sethe, Paul D, Paul A, 
Paul F, Sixo, and Halle, Sethe’s husband. 

As Sethe is the only woman on the farm, all of 
the Sweet Home men dream of partnering with 
her. The Sweet Home men, as they were called 
by their owner, Mr. Garner, allowed her to choose 
which one of them she wanted to have as a partner 
and she chose Baby Suggs’s son, Halle. When Paul 
D arrives at 124, he and Sethe have not seen each 
other in 18 years. 

Almost from the moment of Paul D’s arrival, 
Denver is threatened by his relationship with her 
mother and by the memories that they share but 
she does not. Sethe invites Paul D to stay for din¬ 
ner and tells him about the scars on her back. 
Sethe says that the scars trailing her back resem¬ 


ble a chokecherry tree. She also tells him that the 
young white men on Sweet Home violated her by 
suckling her breasts and then beating her. In a 
gesture of consolation and affection, Paul D kisses 
the scars Sethe has named after a tree and holds 
her breasts as he does so. Almost immediately, the 
ghost begins to manifest itself, and Paul D fights it 
by throwing furniture and yelling. He seems to rid 
the house of the presence, but the leaving saddens 
Denver, who sees the ghost as a comrade. 

Sethe and Paul D consummate their relationship, 
and Paul D, after all of his years of imagining the 
sexual encounter, finds Sethe and the experience 
disappointing. As he reflects on their love-making, 
he remembers Sixo, one of the other Sweet Home 
men, and the lengths to which he would go to meet 
a woman he loved. Sixo found a hiding place for 
himself and his love that was one-third of the 34 
miles between them and, in spite of some initial 
confusion, would meet her there for brief rendez¬ 
vous. As a result, Sixo was the only black man at 
Sweet Home who was not longing for Sethe. 

Denver—Sethe and Halle’s daughter—has had her 
whole life defined by her mother’s stories, by the 
absence of other people, and by the tangible pres¬ 
ence of the ghost she believes is her sister. She has 
been told the story of her own birth so many times 
that she experiences it as a memory. 

Sethe escaped from Sweet Home by herself and 
walked as long as she could at six-months preg¬ 
nant and with no shoes. At one point, she falls to 
the ground and is prepared to lay there until she 
dies when out of the woods comes a young singing 
white woman named Amy Denver. Amy Denver 
tells Sethe stories, particularly about her plans to 
travel to Boston to get some carmine-colored vel¬ 
vet. By distracting Sethe from her pain with her 
songs and stories, Amy Denver helps her to get to 
shelter where the two women spend the night. Amy 
rubs Sethe’s feet until they regain their feeling. 

Even though it no longer haunts 124 Bluestone 
and traumatizes its occupants, Denver is still able 
to see the ghost and tells Sethe that it looks like a 
white dress holding onto her mother. Sethe tells her 
daughter about rememory—the tangible presence 
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of the past in everyday experience. The women 
both conclude that nothing ever dies, includ¬ 
ing memory. Because of Paul D’s arrival, Denver 
realizes that she has not heard the whole story of 
Sethe’s escape from Sweet Home. 

Sethe tells her daughter about schoolteacher, 
the overseer at Sweet Home and brother to Garner, 
who took over the farm after Mr. Garner’s death. 
Schoolteacher arrived at Sweet Home shortly after 
Mr. Garner’s mysterious death, bringing with him 
two young men, both called nephew. Schoolteacher 
wrote down all of his observations about the slaves 
at Sweet Home. At one point, Sethe overhears him 
discussing the animal and human characteristics of 
the Sweet Home slaves and she realizes the extent 
of schoolteacher’s inhumanity and the danger that 
his disregard presents for herself and her family and 
friends, especially for her children. 

After Paul D rids 124 of its ghost, Sethe begins to 
imagine that she, Paul D, and Denver might make 
a life with each other, a life safe from the ever- 
menacing presence of the past. Denver is not at all 
pleased by the proposition that Paul D might stay 
with them for an extended amount of time. Paul D 
says to Sethe that if he is going to stay with them, 
he has to be able to interact with Denver honestly 
and to respond if she is rude. He says to Sethe that 
he believes that the three of them can share a life. 

The three go to a local carnival. Paul D serves 
as connection to a community from which Sethe 
and Denver have been estranged and alienated. 
Denver enjoys the carnival and begins to think that 
having Paul D around may not be so unbearable. 
As they walk home, the shadows of their hands are 
connected. 

The next chapter begins with the description of a 
woman walking out of a body of water who, through 
great effort, finds herself sitting on a tree stump in 
front of 124 Bluestone Road. Paul D, Sethe, and 
Denver find the woman there when they return 
from the carnival. Upon seeing the woman, Sethe 
runs to go urinate. The woman is insatiably thirsty, 
well-dressed, and relatively young. Later the woman 
reveals her age to be 19. She tells the three that her 
name is Beloved, with no last name. 


After arriving, Beloved sleeps for four days, and 
then she is struck with an insatiable appetite. Paul 
D is suspicious of Beloved and perplexed by the 
contradiction between her healthy appearance and 
infirm behavior. The rift between Paul D and Den¬ 
ver grows larger when Sethe asks Denver about an 
incident the two witnessed, where Beloved shows 
she is not really impaired as she picks up a chair 
with one hand. Denver lies to Sethe and says that 
she did not see Beloved pick up the chair as Paul 
D reported, deepening the divide between Denver 
and Paul D. 

Beloved adores Sethe and wants nothing more 
than to hear the stories Sethe sometimes tells. 
Sethe tells her about a pair of crystal earrings she 
once had and the dress she made for her impromptu 
wedding to Halle. When Mrs. Garner sees her in 
the dress, she gives Sethe the present of the ear¬ 
rings. Sethe also tells Beloved and Denver about 
her own mother and one of her very few memories 
of her. Sethe’s mother shows her daughter a brand 
mark that she has on her ribs in case the child ever 
needs to be able to identify her. Sethe, not real¬ 
izing the brand had been burned into her mother 
by her master, asks her mother for a similar mark. 
Her mother responds by slapping Sethe. Sethe tells 
the girls that eventually her mother was hanged. 
Denver is jealous of the sharing between Beloved 
and her mother. 

In the next chapter, Paul D’s suspicions continue 
and he questions Beloved and her motivations. He 
is particularly disturbed by the incongruity between 
the girl’s new shoes and the story of her long jour¬ 
ney to 124. Paul D confronts Sethe and says to her 
that he thinks Beloved needs to go. Sethe disagrees. 
They get into a conversation about the past, and 
Paul D tells Sethe why Halle did not meet her as 
was planned when she ran away from Sweet Home: 
Halle saw the moment when schoolteacher and his 
nephews tied Sethe down, beat her, and suckled 
her breast. Witnessing this perverse violence and 
not being able to act to prevent it or to effectively 
intervene sent Halle into insanity. 

Like Sethe, Paul D has his own painful memo¬ 
ries. The last time Sethe saw Paul D before she left 
Sweet Home, he had a bit in his mouth. Sethe asks 
him about that experience and Paul D says that the 
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most humiliating element of the episode was seeing 
Mister, the rooster, who was free while he was con¬ 
strained like an animal. 

Denver and Beloved dance in the attic. Beloved 
tells Denver that the place that she came from was 
dark and crowded. Denver makes her promise that 
she will not leave. Then Beloved asks Denver to 
tell her the story of her birth. Denver tells the story 
with the hope of ensuring that Beloved will not 
leave, a fear that haunts her growing relationship 
with the girl. Denver hopes that her own stories 
will be as compelling to Beloved as Sethe’s and that 
the stories will help bind Beloved to her side. 

Denver also tells Beloved the story Sethe has 
told to her about her arrival in the world on the 
banks of the Ohio. Denver speaks of Amy Denver’s 
hands and their skill at restoring Sethe’s feet. She 
tells Beloved how Sethe trusted Amy Denver and 
believed that the girl would help and not betray 
her. After Amy tended to Sethe’s feet, she worked 
on her injured back. It was at this point that Amy 
told Sethe that she had a tree on her back and 
described it in great detail, again distracting Sethe 
from her agony. Amy also sang to Sethe songs her 
own mother had sung to her. 

Sethe slept through the night and in the morn¬ 
ing was able to walk a bit. Amy helped her walk 
most of the day until they got to the river and 
found there an abandoned boat. As Sethe neared 
the river, her water broke and she went into labor. 
The baby, Denver, was born in the boat alongside 
the Ohio River. Amy asked Sethe to tell the new¬ 
born child about her, and Sethe decided as she 
drifted off to sleep to name her child Denver. 

Sethe is still trying to resolve the news Paul D 
gave her about Halle. She tries to grapple with 
yet another irreconcilably horrible event. As she 
struggles with this new and painful knowledge, she 
reflects back on the years at 124 and in particular, 
the loss of Baby Suggs, Halle’s mother. Baby Suggs 
gained her freedom and release from Sweet Home 
because Halle worked off the farm to raise enough 
money to purchase her freedom. When she arrived 
to freedom in Ohio, Baby Suggs became a freeform, 
nondenominational preacher who taught lessons of 


self-affirmation and compassion. Her church was 
a clearing in the woods where the people came to 
dance, laugh, sing, cry, and celebrate themselves 
and each other. 

Sethe misses Baby Suggs and the cathartic healing 
of the Clearing. So she takes Denver and Beloved to 
the space in the woods where Baby Suggs once held 
worship. As Sethe walks to the Clearing, she remem¬ 
bers the details of the time of her first encounter 
with this community, when she was rescued from 
the banks of the river by Stamp Paid. 

After Amy left, Sethe walked a bit down the 
river and happened upon some other black people. 
They offered her food and drink and then took 
her to a spot on the free side of the Ohio. Another 
woman, Ella, came to get her from that spot and 
delivered her to Baby Suggs’s house, where Sethe 
had sent her other children with another group of 
runaways. 

At Baby Suggs’s, Sethe was nursed back to health 
and reunited with her children. She managed to 
bring the earrings with her that were a wedding 
present from Mrs. Garner by keeping them knotted 
in her petticoat. She dangled the earrings for the 
baby girl who arrived before Sethe with her broth¬ 
ers. Sethe has 28 days of freedom once she arrives 
at 124. She gets to know people in the community 
and is able to be a mother to her children for the 
first time in her life. She also learns what it is like to 
have choices and not to always be told what to do. 

At the Clearing, Sethe tries to accept the final 
reality that Halle will never arrive at 124. She 
craves Baby Suggs’s touch and feels her gently mas¬ 
saging fingers even in death. Suddenly, the fin¬ 
gers that were once comforting begin to strangle 
Sethe. The girls come running, and Sethe is able to 
breathe again. She has bruises on her neck where 
she was choked. Then Beloved begins to massage 
and kiss Sethe. Sethe stops her, telling the girl that 
what she is doing is not appropriate for someone 
her age. As the three walk back to the house, Sethe 
begins to feel that the terrible details of her story 
are not so unbearable with someone to share them 
with, Paul D. 

When she gets back to the house, Paul D kisses 
Sethe and they begin to make love. Beloved enters 
the house and is filled with jealousy toward Paul D 
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for the attention he receives from Sethe. Beloved 
runs back outside and is confronted by Denver who 
accuses her of trying to kill Sethe. Beloved runs off 
to the woods alone. 

Denver remembers when she was not so lonely— 
when she went to school and learned how to read 
and write until a young boy, Nelson Lord, asks her 
about her mother and Denver stops going to school 
forever. Following the incident, Denver hears noth¬ 
ing at all for two years until she hears the ghost 
crawling on the stairs. Denver goes to the woods to 
find Beloved and discovers her watching two turtles 
make love. 

This chapter begins to tell the story of Paul D’s 
experience after the failed escape from Sweet 
Home. Paul D is sold to a man named Brandywine. 
After Paul D tries to kill the man, he is sent to 
work on a CHAIN GANG in Alfred, Georgia. The 
men on the gang sleep chained together in separate 
wooden cages embedded in the earth. While in 
Alfred, Georgia, Paul D and his fellow slave/prison¬ 
ers are forced to endure every type of torture and 
abuse, from starvation to sodomy. 

The men’s salvation is their communication 
through the songs they sing as they work. They sing 
about their lives, their longings, and their loves, 
and, through this ritual, they preserve their human¬ 
ity. They experience a seemingly endless rain that 
threatens to drown the men in their in-ground pris¬ 
ons. One man discovers that the earth underneath 
the boxes is soft enough to get through, but in 
order for one to escape, they all must. So the men 
communicate through the chain and all 46 come 
up through the mud to safety. 

The men get help from a group of infirm Chero¬ 
kee who feed them and help them to break the 
chains that so fiercely bind them together. Paul D 
follows the blooming trees north to freedom. He 
attempts to lock all of his experiences away in a 
rusty recess of his heart. He calls his heart a tobacco 
tin and stores his feelings and memories there in 
order to avoid encountering the painful past. 

Beloved seems to have a kind of control over Paul 
D. One night, rather than joining Sethe in bed, 
he sleeps all night in the rocking chair downstairs. 


Although he continues having sex with Sethe at 
other times, he begins to sleep each night in the 
chair. From the chair, he finds himself sleeping 
in the storeroom, and then he moves to the cold 
house to sleep. Paul D’s movement is not associ¬ 
ated with a change in his feelings toward Sethe. 
He genuinely loves the woman. Even he finds his 
behavior inexplicable. 

Eventually, Beloved finds her way out to the 
cold room while Paul D is sleeping there. Despite 
Paul D’s efforts to control himself, Beloved and 
Paul D have sex. During the act, Beloved asks Paul 
D to call out her name. Afterward, Paul D’s care¬ 
fully protected past bursts out of containment and 
begins to affect his every action. 

When speculating about where Beloved comes 
from, Sethe believes that the girl has been kept in 
confinement by a white man for his perverse gratifi¬ 
cation. Sethe knows people who have been in simi¬ 
lar situations and believes that such an explanation 
helps to make sense of the incongruities between 
Beloved’s story and the details of her appearance 
and behavior. 

Denver, on the other hand, is certain that 
Beloved is the ghost of her sister come to life. Den¬ 
ver lives in dread that Beloved will disappear or 
will go away, leaving her alone again. Beloved does 
vanish one day while the girls play in the keeping 
house, only to reappear again. 

Paul D tries to understand his behavior with Beloved 
and his examinations send him reeling into the past 
he has tried to seal away since he left Sweet Home. 
In an attempt to regain control, he tries to be a bet¬ 
ter companion to Sethe. He goes to pick her up after 
work and walks her home like she is a schoolgirl. 

In the alley outside of the restaurant where 
Sethe works, Paul D asks Sethe if she will have a 
baby with him. As the two playfully walk home, 
it begins to snow and they both wonder at the 
beauty of the moment. As they near home, Beloved 
is waiting for Sethe not far from the house. She 
stands out in the snow without a coat or hat. 

That evening, Sethe suggests that Paul D come 
back up to the bedroom to sleep and Paul D feels 
that the problem has been solved. 
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After dinner, Denver and Beloved discuss Paul D’s 
presence. Beloved wants him to leave. Almost as she 
says it, she pulls a tooth out of her mouth. Beloved 
is afraid that she, literally, will fall into pieces, and 
Denver shares her fear. She cries about the tooth 
and about her longing for Sethe and more while the 
snow continues to fall deep and heavy outside. 

This chapter begins with a flashback of Baby Suggs’s 
thoughts. After the unparented arrival of her three 
grandchildren to 124 Bluestone Road, Baby Suggs 
is pleased but afraid that their parents might not 
survive the escape. Sethe’s arrival with another 
granddaughter makes Baby Suggs believe that it 
might be possible for her family to arrive intact. 

Spurred by Stamp Paid’s gift of a bucket of 
blackberries, Baby Suggs decides to have a little 
celebration with her friends and neighbors to mark 
the arrival of most of her family. Baby Suggs cooks 
an enormous feast of pies and turkeys and corn 
pudding and rabbits and feeds 90 people. 

The unintended consequence of the party is 
jealousy and resentment. Baby Suggs’s friends and 
neighbors begin to wonder why she seems to be 
so fortunate and are deeply jealous of the gener¬ 
ous and big-hearted woman. The next morning, 
Baby Suggs feels something is amiss, but cannot 
put her finger on the source of the discontent she 
senses. Then Baby Suggs has another premoni¬ 
tion about something larger and more dangerous 
approaching. 

Baby Suggs is the mother of seven children. Halle is 
the only one she is allowed to keep for any length of 
time. When Garner purchases her and Halle, Halle 
is 10 years old and more expensive than Baby Suggs 
because she has a bad hip. At the Garners, Baby 
Suggs receives better treatment than she did at 
any of the other places she has been enslaved. She 
works alongside Mrs. Garner and does not receive 
the physical and verbal abuse she is used to from 
other places. 

Eventually Halle purchases Baby Suggs’s free¬ 
dom from the Garners and Mr. Garner takes her to 
Cincinnati himself and leaves her in the care of an 
abolitionist family named the Bodwins. Baby Suggs 
keeps her name when she gains freedom because 


it is the name she has from her husband, and she 
hopes that he might be able to find her. She also 
looks for her other children in hopes that she might 
be able to locate them. 

The Bodwins give Baby Suggs a house and set 
her up as a cobbler and washerwoman and, eventu¬ 
ally, as a preacher. Although she never learns any 
information about her lost children, Baby Suggs has 
a reasonably good life at 124 until the day after the 
celebration with the blackberry pies. 

What Baby Suggs senses on the morning following 
her feast is the approach of schoolteacher and three 
other men to take Sethe and her children back to 
slavery. When the men arrive at the shed where 
Sethe has taken her children, they discover that 
Sethe has tried to kill her children rather than have 
them returned to slavery. Sethe tries to hit the baby 
against a wall when Stamp Paid runs in and saves 
the infant, Denver, from death. 

Schoolteacher immediately gives up his claim 
to Sethe and her children, seeing her as ruined and 
“untamable.” Baby Suggs enters the shed, binds the 
boys’ wounds, and tries to get Sethe to hand her 
the dead baby girl; eventually, Sethe takes her sur¬ 
viving baby girl, Denver, with her off to jail. 

At 124, Paul D does not know about Sethe’s 
attempt to save her children from slavery, so when 
Stamp Paid shows him the photograph from the 
newspaper detailing the event, he is in disbelief. 
Stamp Paid reads the story to Paul D, and Paul D 
still cannot believe that the words are associated 
with the Sethe he knows and loves. 

Sethe tries to explain herself to Paul D. She circles 
the room as she tells him about the baby and how, 
when Sethe arrived at 124, the baby was crawling 
already. She speaks of trying to raise her children at 
Sweet Home, of trying to keep them out of harm’s 
way. She tells him what it was like to have gotten all 
of her children and herself safely out of slavery. She 
talks of the joy of the freedom to love her children, 
which was a new experience when she arrived at 
124. With all of that, Sethe tells Paul D she could 
not go back to slavery or let her children go. For her 
the truth is simple: She would not let her children 
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be slaves, so she put them where she thought they 
would be safe, on the other side of this life. 

Paul D tells Sethe that her love is too much. He 
tells her that what she did was wrong. Then, as if 
adding insult, he tells her that she is not an animal 
but a person. Paul D then leaves Sethe, her story, 
and her house. 

Two 

Stamp Paid is regretful about his decision to tell 
Paul D about Sethe. He wonders at his motiva¬ 
tions. He is sorry that he did not consider Sethe’s 
feelings and that he did not think of Denver, the 
child he saved, and how Paul D’s departure might 
affect her. He also feels that he has betrayed Baby 
Suggs, the woman he so deeply admires. 

As Stamp Paid approaches 124, he hears cho¬ 
ruses of loud voices of what he believes are spirits. 
Stamp never actually visits Sethe because he can¬ 
not bring himself to knock on the door. The doors 
of all of the houses in the community have always 
been open to him, and he does not know what to 
do with the silent and shut door of 124 or about his 
uncertain welcome. 

Sethe tries to reconcile herself to Paul D’s deci¬ 
sion to leave and decides not to dwell on the depar¬ 
ture. Sethe, Denver, and Beloved go ice skating 
on mismatched skates left over from Baby Suggs’s 
cobbling work. When they return from the skating 
and huddle before the warm fire, Beloved begins to 
hum a tune that Sethe created as a lullaby for her 
children. The fact that Beloved knows the song 
confirms for Sethe her belief that this woman-child 
is her dead child come back to life. 

Stamp Paid tries again to visit Sethe and remem¬ 
bers Baby Suggs’s exhaustion and her retreat from 
the world and from her preaching. Baby Suggs 
wanted to think about something that would not 
cause her pain. She goes to bed to think about 
color. Stamp understands that Baby Suggs gives up 
on life for two reasons: She thinks her preaching 
makes no difference in what happened to those 
that she loves and she also cannot decide whether 
or what Sethe did was right. Having to think about 
those two impossible dilemmas, coupled with all of 
her losses is too much, and Baby Suggs gives up on 
all of it and takes to bed to study color. 


Stamp Paid fails to get into 124. He also is tired. 
While fishing in the river, he finds a red ribbon still 
attached to hair and scalp. This discovery exhausts 
him and makes him empathize with Baby Suggs’s 
despair. 

Sethe wakes and begins to prepare breakfast for 
her daughters. She decides that everything that 
she needs is within her home and that the outside 
world holds no interest for her any longer. Believ¬ 
ing that her daughter has returned makes Sethe 
feel redeemed, as if she can be free from the guilt 
and anguish of her decision. Her perceptions of 
Beloved’s return give her a second chance. 

During one of his attempts to visit Sethe, Stamp 
notices Beloved and wonders who she is and when 
she came to Sethe’s home. He also reflects on his 
own transitions. Stamp Paid’s original name is 
Joshua. He changed it himself when he lost his wife 
to the lustful desires of his master’s son. The name 
indicates his feeling that, following that trauma, he 
has no more obligations. The situation with Sethe 
and his inability to get into her house make him 
feel, for the first time since the loss of his wife, that 
perhaps he is more indebted than he believes. He 
goes to visit his old friend Ella to ask her who the 
new woman at 124 is, but Ella does not know. She 
tells him, to his horror, that Paul D is sleeping in 
the basement of the church. Stamp Paid goes to see 
him immediately. 

Sethe arrives at work late for the first time since 
beginning the job. She finds herself at the end of 
the day without food to take home to the girls, and 
she contemplates stealing some food. This dilemma 
reminds her of Sweet Home and Sixo’s theft of a 
young pig. Sixo said that since both he and the pig 
were property, that he was not stealing the pig but 
enriching the wealth of the farm. For the first time 
since her child’s death, Sethe is filled with excite¬ 
ment and joy. She cannot wait to get home. She 
remembers details of Sweet Home that made it clear 
to her that she could not let her children return 
there. Sethe once overheard schoolteacher talking 
to the nephews, instructing them on the difference 
between the slaves’ human and animal characteris¬ 
tics. She remembers that the men of Sweet Home 
started planning to escape after they learned from 
Sixo about the UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 
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Stamp Paid decides to stop trying to visit Sethe 
and Denver. He cannot overcome his sorrow at not 
being able to enter the house without knocking. No 
one is left to check on or care about the women. 

Sethe explains her relationship to the woman she 
believes is her dead daughter and claims the woman 
as her lost daughter. She wants to explain to the 
girl everything that has happened. She reflects on 
the horrors of her own experience—looking for her 
mother’s brand on hanging bodies. Having back 
the woman she believes is her dead child, Sethe 
begins to enjoy and experience the world in ways 
that she has not allowed herself since the death of 
her child. 

She also remembers the last day on Sweet 
Home—how she did not want to leave without 
Halle and how she told Mrs. Garner that school¬ 
teacher and the nephews had beaten her and stolen 
her milk. She speaks about how she sold her body, 
her sex, for Beloved’s headstone and recognizes that 
she came close to being a prostitute and probably 
would have had it not been for the Bodwins getting 
the job for her cooking at Sawyer’s restaurant. But 
for Sethe none of that matters anymore because 
she believes her daughter has returned to her and 
she can claim her place as Beloved’s mother. 

Denver also claims Beloved, as she has since her 
arrival, as her sister. She reveals her love for her 
mother but also admits that she fears Sethe because 
she knows that Sethe killed her sister and tried to 
kill her brothers. Denver comments on the fact 
that, except for two times after she stopped attend¬ 
ing school, she has never left the house. 

She thinks that Beloved came to her—that 
Beloved belongs to her. Denver thinks that she 
has to protect Beloved from Sethe. She remem¬ 
bers being in prison with Sethe and knows how 
tangible bad events can be. Denver imagines that 
when Sethe combs Denver’s hair each night, she 
cuts her head off. 

Denver reveals that she spends a great deal of 
time imagining that her father is coming back. 
When Paul D arrives, she thinks that he might be 
Halle and is disappointed to find out that he is not 
and that he came looking for Sethe, not Denver. 


Baby Suggs told Denver about her father—how 
much he loved soft fried eggs, what a good man 
he was, how well he could read and do figures— 
what kind of man he was. Denver thinks Beloved 
came to wait with her for Halle’s return. She claims 
Beloved as her own. 

The next chapter contains Beloved’s internal 
thoughts and memories. She remembers a woman 
gathering flowers in a basket, and she longs for a clear 
view of and connection to the woman’s face. She 
seems to experience time as a perpetual simultane¬ 
ity, where all things happen at once and forever. She 
remembers being in a small place where she cannot 
stand up and where she is crowded in with others and 
where some of the others are dying. The place she 
describes resembles accounts of slave ships. 

Beloved also remembers a time when they are not 
crouching. She seems to recount the experiences 
on the deck of a slave ship with some dead piled up 
nearby. The woman she longs for earlier is there, 
and Beloved wants to free her from the chains that 
are around her neck. The woman is lost to the sea. 
Then Beloved returns to the crouching space. 

The woman Beloved longs for has something 
shining by her ears. Clouds separate her from the 
woman. Beloved longs for the woman’s face. The 
men and women are separated until a storm mixes 
everybody together and Beloved ends up on the 
back of a man who sings to her. He sings about the 
place before the clouds where a woman is gathering 
flowers. The man dies. 

The dead man and his song reconnect Beloved 
to the woman she has lost to the sea. The woman 
jumps into the sea. She goes into the water of her 
own accord. 

Later, Beloved is standing in the rain and try¬ 
ing not to fall apart while someone or something 
unnamed is violating her. Then she is alone at a 
bridge for some time. Everything that she has expe¬ 
rienced is in the water, including the face that she 
craves. She sees the face she loves in the water and 
wants to join with it. The woman seems to con¬ 
sume her, and they are one and then they are not. 
The connection is short. Then she is alone. 

Beloved comes out of the water. She is not dead. 
She says that Sethe is the face that she lost. Now 
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Beloved believes that she can have the face that 
she lost, that she can join with Sethe. 

The next chapter conflates the individual perspec¬ 
tives of each of the women: Sethe, Denver, and 
Beloved. Beloved explains that Sethe is the woman 
that she lost three different times in her dream-like 
memories. She believes she has found her and is 
determined not to lose Sethe again. 

The three enter into a conversation where each 
woman tries to define herself based on their rela¬ 
tionship with the other. Repeatedly, the women 
locate and relocate each other in their pasts. Their 
needs, desires, and losses create a circle of connec¬ 
tion that is fueled by the interaction of love and 
possession. 

Paul D is staying in the Church of the Holy 
Redeemer feeling as if everything has fallen apart. 
His strategy of keeping the past at bay, locked up 
in his heart, his tobacco tin, failed and now he finds 
himself haunted by a past that will not be man¬ 
aged. Because of slavery, Paul D has been separated 
from most of his family all of his life. Sweet Home 
was a kind of surrogate family where, for 20 years, 
he lived with his brothers, two friends, and was 
treated better than most slaves. When Garner died, 
or was murdered, the vulnerability of their situa¬ 
tion became apparent. 

When Garner died, the Sweet Home men real¬ 
ized that their fate had been entirely in his hands, 
their lives lived at his whim. Paul D tries to remem¬ 
ber the things that went wrong with their escape 
plan from Sweet Home. They did not count on 
Sethe’s pregnancy, unexpected visits from neigh¬ 
bors, Sethe having more demands on her time, and 
Sixo being locked up at night. Each of these com¬ 
plications combined to make the plan, which was 
doable, fail with terrible consequences. 

When they got the signal to meet the other run¬ 
aways in the cornfield, Halle went to tell Sethe that 
she needed to bring the children to the corn that 
night. No one knew what happened to Halle. The 
next time anyone saw him, he had already lost his 
mind after seeing Sethe molested by the nephews 
and beaten by schoolteacher. Paul A never showed 
up. The Thirty-Mile Woman escaped. School¬ 
teacher caught Paul D and Sixo. They tried to burn 


Sixo alive. As he died, he called out Seven-O in 
acknowledgment of the pregnancy of the Thirty-Mile 
Woman. Because the fire was not hot enough, they 
ended up shooting Sixo to kill him. Paul D was des¬ 
tined for Alfred, Georgia. 

Stamp Paid comes to find Paul D to apologize to 
him for telling him what Sethe did. He says that 
the people should have offered Paul D some place 
to stay and that he apologizes on behalf of the 
community. Paul D tells Stamp that the minister 
did offer his house to him but that he, Paul D, 
wanted to stay by himself. Stamp Paid then tells 
Paul D the story of his wife, Vashti. He tells how 
he was powerless when the master wanted his way 
with her. When the master tires of her, Stamp Paid 
restrains himself from killing her and escapes. 

All of this conversation is but an introduction 
to what Stamp Paid really wants to talk to Paul D 
about: Sethe and what happened with her when 
schoolteacher came to recapture her and her chil¬ 
dren. Stamp tells Paul D that he was there and that 
what Sethe did, she did out of love. Stamp Paid 
also asks Paul D about the girl who is staying in 
Sethe’s house, and Paul D tells what he knows about 
Beloved. Stamp Paid says that around the time of 
Beloved’s arrival, a dead white man was discovered. 
The man was known to have kept a young black girl 
locked up in his house against her will. The girl dis¬ 
appeared. Stamp Paid speculates that Beloved might 
be that girl. Paul D shivers in the recollection of all 
of that misery and asks Stamp how much a person 
is supposed to be able to take. Stamp answers that a 
person has to take all he is capable of managing. 

Three 

The house on Bluestone Road is quiet at the 
beginning of Three. The circle of passion among 
the three women has worn them all out. Denver, 
however, is the only one of the three capable of 
stepping outside of the circle and into the com¬ 
pany of others in order to get the real things that 
they need to exist—food, clothing, and the like. 
Sethe and Beloved establish an insatiable rhythm 
of need that consumes them both. Eventually 
Sethe’s only impulse is to satisfy all of Beloved’s 
needs completely. Beloved becomes utterly con¬ 
suming of everything Sethe possesses. Denver 
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begins to realize that it is not Beloved who is 
vulnerable but Sethe. Denver decides that she is 
going to have to leave the yard of 124. 

Denver remembers her grandmother and her 
comforting words. Baby Suggs acknowledged that 
the world was not safe, but told her granddaughter 
that all that she could do was to recognize that 
truth and, with that knowledge, keep going. Den¬ 
ver seeks out the last adult person she had any 
contact with, Lady Jones, the schoolteacher. Lady 
Jones is a mixed race woman who hates her com¬ 
plexion and marries a dark-skinned man. She has 
always been kind to Denver and helps her out again 
in this situation. 

When they learn of Sethe and Denver’s plight, 
the women of the community rally and begin leaving 
food for them. Denver takes over the care for her 
mother and Beloved. Sethe continues to try to per¬ 
suade Beloved that she did the right and only thing 
in response to schoolteacher’s arrival in the yard. 
Beloved does not understand or care and continues 
to demand all of Sethe’s attention and resources. 

Denver visits the Bodwins and asks them for 
help securing a job. Their housekeeper, Janey, talks 
them into letting Denver work there at night. From 
Janey, the women of the town hear more of the 
story of Beloved and 124 and are convinced that 
Beloved is the dead child returned from beyond to 
plague Sethe. Although they do not like Sethe and 
what they perceive as her excessive pride, they also 
have ghosts in their own respective closets and are 
offended at the thought of the past asserting itself 
in such a tangible way. 

Some of the women of the town gather to go and 
confront the specter they believe has overtaken 
Sethe’s home and life. Thirty of them gather and 
walk down Bluestone Road at three in the after¬ 
noon. When they arrive at 124, some of the women 
drop to their knees and start a wordless singing 
sound. Just then, Edward Bodwin approaches the 
house to pick up Denver for her new job working 
for him and his sister. When Beloved and Sethe 
appear outside, the women see Beloved as a beauti¬ 
ful, pregnant, dark-black, naked woman. 

When Sethe sees Edward Bodwin approach, she 
is immediately taken back psychologically to the 
day the schoolteacher appeared in her yard and 


runs toward him wielding the ice pick she is hold¬ 
ing. The women stop her before she can hurt Bod¬ 
win and he never knows what happened. 

Paul D returns to 124 to see if Sethe is all right 
and to discover if anything can be resurrected from 
their aborted relationship. Before Paul D returns 
to the house, he runs into Denver in town. The 
two converse. Paul D asks Denver who she thinks 
Beloved was. Denver is uncertain and replies that 
Beloved may have been her sister but that she also 
was more. Denver tells Paul D he can visit Sethe, 
but that he has to be careful what he says to her. 

Paul D reenters the house slowly reflecting on 
his behavior while there and the mistakes he made. 
He looks for Sethe and finds her in Baby Suggs’s old 
room singing the lullaby she created for her chil¬ 
dren. Sethe tells him that she is tired. The state¬ 
ment reminds Paul D of what Sethe told him about 
Baby Suggs’s death, how she finally gave up, and he 
realizes that he has to pull Sethe out of her resigna¬ 
tion. Sethe thinks of all of the people she has lost 
and tells Paul D that Beloved has left her too. She 
says that her child, the one she killed, is the most 
valuable thing in her life. Paul D, believing that the 
two can build a life together, tells her that she is 
her own most important thing. 

The novel ends with a conclusion that is more like 
a refrain. It describes two kinds of loneliness, lone¬ 
liness that can be contained and loneliness that 
drifts and spreads. Then it tells of a lost woman 
who has no name and, not belonging, breaks into 
pieces. 

Beloved eventually is forgotten. She blurs at the 
edges of memory until she is indistinct and hazy. 
Yet she remains at the margin of things that cannot 
be explained. Her footprints appear and disappear, 
however, and the human choice for explaining the 
inexplicable most often is in the shifts and changes 
of the natural world and elements, not in something 
as difficult and incomprehensible as the supernatu¬ 
ral desire of a lost beloved. 

CRITICAL COMMENTARY 

One of the keys to understanding Beloved is found 
in the title of the novel. The novel’s title can be 
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broken into three parts—the words be and love and 
the letter d. 

To Be 

The word be is critical to understanding the novel 
in that it highlights one of the central questions 
of the novel, what does it mean to be a human 
being and then, particularly, what does it mean to 
be a human being when one’s primary humanity 
is denied. Each of the primary characters in the 
novel must confront this question on their own 
terms and come to their own conclusions regarding 
the purpose of their own lives as well as the par¬ 
ticularities of the specific denials of their humanity. 
Although it involves all of the characters, the ques¬ 
tion of what it means to be is the particular concern 
of Sethe and Paul D. Throughout the novel, the 
primary setting, 124 Bluestone Road, is referred to 
as a house with two stories. Although the descrip¬ 
tion refers to the physical structure of the house, it 
is also applicable to the novel itself. Even though 
Beloved contains multiple overlapping and inter¬ 
woven narratives, arguably the novel primarily 
explores the stories of Sethe and Paul D. 

Sethe is at the center of the novel’s questions 
about what it means to be a human being. These 
questions for Sethe revolve around how one can be 
a mother, a wife, a friend, a daughter—a woman— 
while a slave. After her arrival at Sweet Home, 
unlike most slaves, Sethe has to make the deci¬ 
sion about whom among the Sweet Home men she 
will love—whom she will choose as her partner. 
She is able, within the limitations of Sweet Home’s 
confines, to choose Halle as her husband. Lillian 
Garner’s gift to her at the time of her “wedding,” 
the crystal earrings, seems to signify to Sethe Gar¬ 
ner’s endorsement of the marriage and of Sethe’s 
ability to choose a husband even though enslaved. 
Although they are not legally wedded, from Sethe’s 
youthful and inexperienced perspective, she has 
made a choice and she believes that her decision 
means something permanent and lasting because 
she believes the mythology that Garner has created 
about Sweet Home—that she and the men who are 
enslaved there are allowed to live as humans. 

As time progresses and Sethe becomes a 
mother, she begins to realize that the freedom that 


she thinks she has at Sweet Home is indeed an 
illusion. She misses the companionship of other 
women. With such a limited range of individuals to 
interact with, Sethe lacks critical sources of knowl¬ 
edge. Without a community of one’s own choosing 
and without the autonomy to make decisions for 
oneself, it is impossible to know what choices you 
might have made and therefore impossible to know 
what kind of person one might become. Sethe does 
not know if she would be a good wife, mother, 
friend, or daughter because she is not given the 
opportunity to explore these options. 

Even more specifically, the world Sethe, Halle, 
Sixo, and the Pauls inhabit is completely dependant 
upon the wiles of one man, Garner. When Garner 
dies, so does all of the stability and relative sense of 
self-possession of the slaves at Sweet Home. 

The reality is that Sethe is not allowed to “be” 
at Sweet Home. The time that she is able to spend 
with her husband and her children is not her own. 
She is required to attend to Lillian Garner rather 
than to watch her own children. During such a 
time, the young Howard has an incident with the 
cow, Red Cora, where his thumb is dislocated. Not 
only is Sethe unable to watch her children ade¬ 
quately to prevent such mishaps from occurring, 
but also she does not know how to help Howard 
once he is injured. Sixo is the one who is able to 
assist Sethe, resetting Howard’s thumb and binding 
it so that it will heal adequately. Significantly, Sixo 
is the only member of the Sweet Home community 
who has any experience as a free man. As such, he 
has an identity that comes from living a life and 
having experiences that derive from the exercise of 
free will. Sixo knows himself and has a sense of his 
identity beyond the confines of Sweet Home and 
its inhabitants. It is Sixo, for example, who, rather 
than limiting himself to sexual release with cows, 
finds a woman other than Sethe, the Thirty-Mile 
Woman, on another farm with whom to have a 
relationship. 

Sethe does not process the extent of the pre- 
cariousness of the situation at Sweet Home and the 
true degree of the inhabitants’ enslavement until 
she overhears schoolteacher instructing the neph¬ 
ews about the animal and human characteristics 
of each of the blacks on the farm. At that point, 
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she understands that schoolteacher, the man who 
is ultimately in charge of her fate and that of her 
children, does not regard her as human. When she 
makes this realization, she understands that if her 
existence is controlled by another person, she is not 
free to be. She determines that she and her chil¬ 
dren will be free to determine their own identities 
and lives away from Sweet Home. 

After her escape from Sweet Home, Sethe has 
nearly a month of freedom and self-discovery. The 
short time between her escape and the arrival of 
schoolteacher at 124 Bluestone Road is the only 
period in which Sethe has an opportunity to explore 
her identity. During this time, she is able to play 
with her children, to have conversations with other 
women, to develop friendships and relationships, to 
explore her understanding of spirituality, to grieve 
the losses of her life, to reflect upon her future and 
make plans. Sethe is allowed to be. 

Schoolteacher’s arrival at 124 Bluestone Road 
changes everything. Ironically, the arrival of 
Sethe’s former master demonstrates the extent to 
which Sethe has become a free person. The arrival 
of the slave master into Baby Suggs’s yard sparks 
Sethe’s understanding of herself and her children 
as autonomous individuals with agency. She refuses 
to return to slavery, to once again having no con¬ 
trol over what happens to her body, her self, and 
also to having no say over what happens to her 
children’s bodies and selves. Rather than allowing 
their recapture, Sethe makes the only decision she 
feels she has at her disposal—her only opportunity 
to act rather than to react—and she decides to take 
the lives of her children into her own hands rather 
than return them to the control of schoolteacher 
and a life of slavery. 

Sethe’s choice also may speak to a different sen¬ 
sibility the character possesses regarding the mean¬ 
ing of death. Sethe’s decision to end the lives of her 
children rather than see them recaptured may sug¬ 
gest that her understanding of what it means to be 
may not be defined by the traditional definitions of 
boundaries between life and death. Sethe suggests 
that she is putting her children in a better place, 
pushing them to safety. Rather than ending their 
lives, she seems to believe that she is assisting their 
passage into another state of being. Sethe’s discus¬ 


sions about her actions imply that she does not see 
death as an end to life, but as a continuation of 
existence in another form. Sethe truly believes that 
her actions toward her children are preferable to 
their potential fates should they be allowed to be 
reenslaved. 

Unknowingly, however, Sethe’s choice enters 
her into another kind of slavery. The guilt she feels 
about her decision prohibits her from allowing her¬ 
self to live. Sethe is enslaved by responsibility for 
the consequences of her action. After the misery, 
as Baby Suggs calls it, Sethe refuses to allow herself 
to be defined in anyway other than as a mother. By 
limiting her identity to motherhood, she still is not 
able to fully explore the question of what it means 
to be Sethe. At the end of the novel, when Paul D 
suggests to Sethe that she is her own most impor¬ 
tant priority, the possibility exists that Sethe might 
develop the other parts of her identity that have 
been so long neglected. 

Paul D also struggles with the question of what it 
means to be. Like the rest of the Sweet Home men, 
Paul D is lured into the delusion of independence 
and security that the farm, under Garner’s control, 
seems to promise. With Garner as master, Paul D 
is allowed to carry his own gun. Garner gives Halle 
permission to earn money to buy Baby Suggs’s free¬ 
dom and he does not force the men to mate with 
Sethe; rather, she is allowed to choose from among 
the men which one she will have as a husband. 
Garner brags to his neighbors that the slaves of 
Sweet Home are “nigger men.” All of these factors 
combine to make Paul D and the others believe 
that there is something unique about their situa¬ 
tion—that they are truly able to be men. 

Once Garner dies, everything changes for Paul 
D and for all of the enslaved residents of Sweet 
Home. When schoolteacher arrives, he takes away 
the primary symbol of Paul D’s manhood and inde¬ 
pendence, his gun. He, Sethe, and the rest of the 
Sweet Home men suffer the disintegration of their 
ephemeral and transient world. They determine to 
change their situation by running away from Sweet 
Home to freedom. 

When their plans are foiled, Paul D’s sense of 
himself and of his being in the world further decays. 
When schoolteacher decides to sell Paul D, Paul D 
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learns his precise quantitative value. Hearing his 
worth spoken aloud reinforces his feeling of unwor- 
thiness and his understanding that, legally and in 
the eyes of a great number of people, he is no better 
than an animal. Paul D has that feeling reinforced 
time and again after he is sold. Almost immediately, 
Paul D is chained and made to wear a bit. As he sits 
awaiting his fate, Paul D sees the rooster at Sweet 
Home, whose name, significantly, is Mister. The 
freedom and independence of the rooster makes 
Paul D feel the weight and seeming permanence of 
his own shackles. Later, when Paul D finds himself 
in Alfred, Georgia, not only is he chained, but also 
he is held underground. All of the pain and trauma 
of his experiences combine so that Paul D believes 
that he has to contain his memories and keep on 
the move. He is not able simply to be because his 
refusal to confront the pain of his past prevents him 
from living fully. 

Both Sethe and Paul D are hampered in the 
human struggle to be—to find and create a mean¬ 
ingful subjective experience—because of their cat¬ 
egorization and experiences as chattel. 

Love 

A foundational question Morrison engages in 
Beloved is, who is the beloved and what does it 
mean to be loved? Morrison reflects upon the ques¬ 
tion of love and its meanings and manifestations 
through her examination of various types of love. 
Among the many types of love the novel examines 
are mother love and the love between adults. Obvi¬ 
ously, both types of love are seriously complicated 
by slavery and its aftermath. 

There are many examples of relationships between 
mothers and children throughout the novel. Each 
example demonstrates how complicated the relation¬ 
ship always is, but emphasizes the near impossibility 
of mother love when the mother has no ability to 
protect either herself or her children from the violat¬ 
ing dangers of slavery. 

Sethe recounts to Denver and Beloved her frag¬ 
mented memories of her own mother. Sethe’s pri¬ 
mary caretaker when she is a small girl is named Nan. 
Although Nan is a friend of her mother’s and is, like 
her mother, originally from Africa, she is not Sethe’s 
mother. Sethe vaguely remembers encountering her 


mother a few times. One time Sethe remembers that 
her mother shows her a mark that has been branded 
upon her chest. Sethe’s Ma’am shows her the mark 
so that if something happens to her, Sethe will be 
able to identify her body. Sethe does not understand, 
yet the absence of her mother does mark her in 
profound ways and affects her own ability to mother 
and her perceptions of motherhood. 

As a mother at Sweet Home, Sethe is frustrated 
by her inability to watch her children. She often has 
to leave them on their own when she is performing 
her many responsibilities. Sethe’s concern for her 
children’s well-being is her primary motivation for 
leaving Sweet Home even when the plans that they 
make go so badly awry. Sethe takes her children to 
the corn before she returns to find out what hap¬ 
pened to Halle. Getting her children to safety is 
her primary objective. Later, as she collapses while 
trying to escape at the end of her pregnancy, Sethe 
sees herself only as a mother and is motivated to 
survive because she wants to get her milk to her 
daughter who is still breastfeeding. Significantly, 
Sethe remembers that her own mother was not able 
to breastfeed her because she was forced to return to 
the fields. For Sethe, one of the ultimate expressions 
of freedom and of mother love is having the ability, 
the time, and the freedom to provide milk for her 
children—a basic function often denied to women 
who were enslaved. Sethe’s mother love is not senti¬ 
mental; it is pragmatic because of the circumstances 
she finds herself in as property claimed by another. It 
is this pragmatism that makes Sethe’s actions toward 
her children when schoolteacher arrives at 124 Blue- 
stone Road an extension of her mother love. 

Baby Suggs’s experiences also provide insight 
into the complexities of mother love during slavery. 
Baby Suggs has eight children, all of whom eventu¬ 
ally are lost to her. Through Baby Suggs’s losses, the 
cost of slavery and the damage that the institution 
does to the primary relationships between human 
beings is made plain. Showing much determination 
of character and personal strength when she first 
becomes a free woman, Baby Suggs searches for her 
lost children, but, when she discovers the task to be 
impossible, she does not give up on life; rather, she 
becomes a kind of mother-figure for others, becom¬ 
ing a preacher and healer who exhorts a community 
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that has been damaged by the ravages of slavery to 
love themselves and each other. Baby Suggs does 
eventually give up in despair after Sethe’s decision 
to try to kill her children rather than return them 
to slavery. Baby Suggs cannot decide whether what 
Sethe did was right or not. 

Although certainly not traditional, Beloved is a 
kind of love story. As previously mentioned, the 
two stories of Paul D and Sethe form the structural 
foundation for the novel and their narratives ask 
whether it is possible for two individuals, trauma¬ 
tized and violated by experiences that are beyond 
their control, to come together and love each 
other. 

Paul D’s arrival at 124 is one of the first occur¬ 
rences in the novel. His arrival changes the dynamic 
of Sethe and Denver’s lives and offers the possibil¬ 
ity of partnership and life beyond the shadow of 
guilt and responsibility within which Sethe lives 
after she takes the life of her daughter. Paul D’s 
instinctual response upon learning of Sethe’s abuse 
at the hands of schoolteacher and the nephews is 
to hold her, to lift her breasts, and to caress her 
scarred back with his mouth. This loving attention 
signals that Paul D is perhaps the one person who 
understands enough about Sethe’s past and what 
she has been through for the two of them to be able 
to love each other. 

In order for Paul D to love Sethe and for her to 
be able to love him the two both have to come to 
terms with the impact of the past and to integrate 
that trauma into their sense of self rather than sup¬ 
pressing or denying the reality of the horrific events 
they have both experienced. 

D —The Past 

In order to be able to move forward, to be together, 
and to love each other both Paul D and Sethe 
must confront the horrors of their individual and 
collective pasts. The end of the title of the novel 
Beloved is the letter d, which usually functions lin¬ 
guistically in English to signify past tense. It is that 
past that the character Beloved forces both Paul D 
and Sethe to address in order to create a future for 
themselves in which they can begin to be on their 
own terms and by their own definitions. 

When Beloved arrives, Sethe inexplicably has to 
urinate copiously. This act can be seen as a recre¬ 


ation of the events of labor. When Sethe’s “water 
breaks” when she first sees Beloved, her physical 
reaction can be seen as her giving birth to the 
manifestation of her dead child. Whether Beloved 
is actually Sethe’s dead child or not, Sethe’s even¬ 
tual belief that she is allows her to confront all of 
her feelings about what she did to her child. 

Paul D also has his own ghosts to confront. Paul 
D tries to contain the past—Sweet Home, the 
loss of his brothers, Alfred, Georgia—in his heart, 
sealed, he believes, so that it cannot affect him; 
however, Paul D’s sexual encounter with Beloved 
demonstrates to him that it is not possible to keep 
everything inside. That encounter destroys his 
resolve and he is forced to acknowledge that he has 
no control over his own feelings and responses to 
what has happened to him. He has to mull over the 
events, process them, and incorporate them into a 
self-created honest identity. 

When Paul D learns from Stamp Paid what 
Sethe did to her children, at first he is in denial 
about the reality of what the man is telling him. 
When he confronts Sethe with the information, 
he says to her that her actions are those of an 
animal. Paul D’s statement returns the novel to 
the fundamental question of being and highlights 
Paul D’s own insecurity about his humanity as well 
as his guilt about having slept with Beloved. Paul 
D’s lack of compassion toward Sethe and his sub¬ 
sequent departure demonstrate the extent of his 
own fears and the weight of the past that does 
not allow him to act lovingly and sympathetically 
toward Sethe. 

After Paul D leaves, Sethe falls into the vortex 
of the past through her relationship with Beloved. 
The balance of the promise of a future that Paul D 
represented is gone. Sethe neglects Denver who 
represents the present and becomes obsessed with 
assuaging the needs and desire of the past in the 
form of Beloved. Sethe becomes consumed, both 
literally and figuratively, with the need to com¬ 
pensate for the death of her child by indulging her 
every whim. Such an urgent engagement with the 
past is self-destructive and never progresses beyond 
the reality of the act that can never be changed. 
As such, Sethe and Beloved become trapped in a 
vicious cycle that threatens to destroy Sethe. 
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The inadvertent reenactment of schoolteacher’s 
arrival at 124 Bluestone Road by Edward Bodwin, as 
well as the presence of the 30 community women, 
catalyze Beloved’s departure. The difference in the 
two events is critical. Sethe does not turn the knife 
toward her children this time; rather, she attempts 
to destroy what she perceives as the actual threat, 
the real enemy—the white man. Although mis¬ 
guided, Sethe’s action brings the narrative full 
circle and establishes Sethe’s agency and demon¬ 
strates her newfound ability to choose. This act can 
be seen as the exorcism of Sethe’s past—she can 
move forward and let the specter of what she did 
remain in the past. 

When Paul D returns to 124 Bluestone Road, 
he comes having acquired new humility. Having 
wrestled with his demons, Paul D is able to return 
to Sethe without judgment and with the knowledge 
and acceptance of the complex and impossible cir¬ 
cumstances that lead an individual to the choices 
that Sethe made that were, in actuality, not choices 
at all. When Paul D returns, it is with new respect 
for Sethe’s experiences and for the ability of the 
two to connect and to have a loving life together. 
Paul D knows that Sethe is capable of helping 
him to order his past and to move into the future. 
Through their love for each other, the two can help 
each other to be—to develop the autonomy and 
relative freedom from the decimating legacies of 
the past necessary to create selfhood. 

SOME IMPORTANT THEMES 
AND SYMBOLS IN BELOVED 

The Cyclical Movement of Human Experience 

Throughout Beloved, the unfolding narratives of the 
characters move in intersecting and overlapping 
circles. Sethe, for example, mistakenly reenacts her 
defense of her children when Edward Bodwin comes 
to 124 Bluestone Road, recreating and bringing full 
circle her response to schoolteacher’s attempt to 
recapture her family. When Paul D returns to 124 
Bluestone Road after his departure upon learning 
of Sethe’s attempt to kill her children, his return 
follows the path of his departure as he comes back 
to Sethe’s side. When Sethe tries to explain to 
Paul D why she takes the actions she does when 


schoolteacher arrives, she circles repeatedly around 
him as he sits at her kitchen table. In her resigna¬ 
tion after Paul D leaves, Sethe takes Denver and 
Beloved ice skating and the three go around and 
around the pond representing the vortex of obses¬ 
sion with the past to which Sethe and Beloved ulti¬ 
mately succumb. The novel’s circlings reflect the 
book’s often repeated idea that the past, present, 
and future coexist and that the patterns of human 
experience move in orbits through these terrains. 
These rotations are represented symbolically in the 
novel in many ways, including the cycles of the sea¬ 
sons and of women’s bodies. 

The Disinterest and Richness of the Natural World 

The natural world functions in Beloved as both an 
indifferent backdrop and a well of knowledge and 
information for the characters. Both Sethe and 
Paul D remain astonished by the natural beauty of 
Sweet Home in spite of the terrible loss and devas¬ 
tation that occurred there. Although water is abso¬ 
lutely critical to human survival, water in Beloved 
delivers up the red ribbons of lynched children and 
seems to be a burial ground for the forgotten and 
lost of the Middle Passage and the slave trade. Sim¬ 
ilarly, when schoolteacher arrives at 124 Bluestone 
Road to recapture Sethe and her children, it is a 
beautiful, clear day with no warning about what is 
to come. 

On the other hand, Paul D is able to find his 
way north by following the blooming trees. The 
trees provide the critical information he needs in 
order to find his way to sanctuary and safety away 
from the brutality of Alfred, Georgia. Likewise, 
Sethe goes to the Clearing, the beautiful chapel of 
trees where the community used to worship with 
Baby Suggs, in order to find solace and peace. On 
one occasion when she goes there, however, she 
is strangled. This choking may be a warning, or at 
least a foreshadowing of the dangers of her rela¬ 
tionship with Beloved. 

Throughout Beloved, the natural world is fre¬ 
quently a neutral backdrop to the experiences of 
the character. On the other hand, the natural world 
does provide vital information to the characters if 
they are able to read and understand it. Some of 
the important symbolic uses of nature in the novel 
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include Amy Denver’s renaming of Sethe’s scars 
as a tree, the freedom and seeming independence 
of Mister, the rooster, as Paul D is sold from Sweet 
Home, and the mating turtles from whom Beloved 
learns the secrets of sexual consummation. 

The Fragmented Nature of Human 
Understanding and Perception 
One of the critical tasks for the reader of Morri¬ 
son’s fiction, particularly of Beloved, is the work of 
assembling the narrative from the disparate pieces 
of the story that are dispensed slowly to the reader 
as the novel unfolds. Using this technique, the 
responsibility for the coherence and meaning of 
the novel belongs to the reader. The novel empha¬ 
sizes the fragmented nature of human experience 
by telling the story in discrete bits. Denver, for 
example, learns upon Paul D and Beloved’s arrival 
that the story of her birth that Sethe has told her 
has other parts, pieces of the narrative that Sethe 
has never shared with the girl. Although Paul D 
and Sethe both have parts of the story about what 
happened on the day of their attempted escape 
from Sweet Home, neither has the complete story. 
There are critical details, like what happened to 
Halle after Paul D last sees him that neither of 
them ever knows. Similarly, through her memories, 
Baby Suggs has parts of the experience of being 
a mother, yet, because of the artificial disconnect 
brought about by their status as property, Baby 
Suggs does not have a complete narrative knowl¬ 
edge of any of her offspring. 

Through its structural fragmentation, Beloved 
makes the point that all human beings experience 
existence in starts and fits rather than as a smooth 
and continuous linear narrative. The expected 
fragmentation of experience is further complicated 
and pulverized by the crushing realities of slavery 
and, for that reason, the characters in the novel 
struggle continuously to make sense—to make a 
coherent narrative of their lives. The significant 
symbolic representations of human fragmentation 
are Baby Suggs’s quilt that she uses to contemplate 
color at the end of her life, the unintelligible voices 
that Stamp Paid hears surrounding 124 Bluestone 
Road, and Paul D’s understanding at the novel’s 
end that, like Sixo’s discovery about the Thirty- 


Mile Woman, Sethe is one of the few people in the 
world who can help him to order and make sense of 
the violent jumble of his life. 

Sexuality, Night, Freedom, and Slavery 

In Beloved, Morrison links night and sexuality. For 
many of the characters, because of the restrictions 
imposed during the day by slavery, the night is 
the only time for connection and often the only 
time for reflection. Additionally, Beloved often links 
nighttime sexuality with freedom and daytime sex¬ 
uality with slavery. 

There are many examples of night functioning 
as a space for intimacy in Beloved. The men of 
Sweet Home dream at night of bedding Sethe while 
she decides which one of them to love. Sixo visits 
the Thirty-Mile Woman at night in an empty stone 
place. Halle and Sethe touch and talk with each 
other only at night. Sethe and Halle “marry” at 
night. Paul D and Sethe walk to work together in 
the dark. Denver is born on the banks of the Ohio 
River in the evening. 

The connection in the novel between night and 
self-reflection is most apparent with the character 
Beloved herself. During the night, Beloved repeatedly 
asks Denver to say her name. Beloved loses form and 
identity in the dark. At night, Beloved’s insatiable 
hunger for Sethe’s company, particularly for Sethe’s 
stories, becomes strongest. The night also transforms 
Paul D. When Beloved and Paul D have sex, the 
contents of his tobacco tin—his heart—open. 

Enslaved African Americans often used the 
cover of night to escape. Morrison reflects this his¬ 
torical reality with her use of night as a space where 
freedom becomes possible. The Sweet Home men 
and Sethe and her children plan their escape from 
slavery at night. During Sethe’s escape, Amy Den¬ 
ver assures her that if she makes it through the 
night, she will live to experience freedom. Paul D 
and the other men on the chain gang escape during 
a rainy night. At the end of the novel, Paul D urges 
Sethe to fight to stay alive and promises always to 
be with her through the night. With this assurance, 
Sethe has the possibility of living and escaping the 
fate of Baby Suggs. 

Sexuality is also pervasive in the novel as a sym¬ 
bol of the connection and disconnection, often 
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violent disconnection, between human beings. For 
example Sethe has sex in exchange for having the 
words engraved on her child’s gravestone. In order 
to signify, in a permanent way, the existence of her 
child, Sethe feels she has no choice but to engage 
in a humiliating and exploitative sexual encounter. 
Significantly, this exploitative sexual experience 
happens during the day. 

Unnaturally separated from potential women 
partners, the Sweet Home men have sex with cows 
until Sethe decides whom she wants to “marry.” 
She chooses Halle and the men enviously watch 
the couple making love in the corn field. 

Upon their reunion, Sethe and Paul D have sex 
upstairs while Denver is left lonely in the kitchen. 
Sethe reveals that she remembers desire but had 
forgotten how it worked until having sex with 
Paul D. Although they have waited years for this 
encounter, Paul D finds the reality disappointing; 
however, after their initial sexual encounter, Paul 
D and Sethe have sex regularly in order to stave off 
the pain of the circumstances of their lives and to 
begin to establish a kind of normalcy. 

Before escaping from Sweet Home, Sethe is 
raped during the day by the nephews while her hus¬ 
band watches. She feels that the rape, the nephews’ 
sucking on her breast, is like having her children’s 
milk stolen. 

The prison guards in Alfred, Georgia, where Paul 
D is imprisoned, sodomize the prisoners during the 
morning line up on a regular basis, leaving open the 
possibility of Paul D’s history as a rape victim. This 
possibility is connected to Paul D’s questions about 
his status as a man. Complicating his relationship 
to sexuality is his sexual coupling with Beloved. 
The mysterious girl may function in the novel as a 
type of succubus, a demon figure, extracting semen 
and vitality from Paul D and, ultimately, becoming 
pregnant with his child. 

CHARACTERS 

124 Bluestone Road 124 Bluestone Road is the 
Baldwins’ home that they rent to Baby Suggs and 
then to Sethe. The house used to be a way station 
for fugitive slaves. The house fills with spite and the 
red light of the ghost. 124 is at first a waiting place, 
as it was in the years before Sethe was there. Later 


in the novel, the house is said to be, alternately, 
loud and then quiet. 

ailing Cherokee When Paul D escapes from 
the prison chain gang in Alfred, Georgia, he and 
the other men meet up with and are assisted by 
a group of Cherokee who are themselves ill and 
destitute. Rather than follow the so-called Trail 
of Tears westward, this group of Cherokee remain 
in Georgia as fugitives. Their experience had been 
marked by a series of betrayals by the government 
with which they had made many treaties, each one 
eventually and illegally negated. 

The group Paul D and his men take up with 
no longer have any faith in the government and 
have decided to go it alone. Although the disease 
the Cherokee suffer from goes unnamed in the 
novel, the description of their condition sounds 
like smallpox. The Cherokee free Paul D and his 
companions from their chains and offer them food 
and shelter. Paul D is the last of the Alfred, Geor¬ 
gia, men to leave the Cherokee. Eventually he 
decides to run to the North, to freedom. They tell 
him how to get there. As it is spring, they advise 
him to follow the blossoming trees, which he does, 
all the way to Delaware. 

The alliance between the Cherokee and the 
escaped slaves echoes the real affiliations between 
Native American groups and enslaved and free 
African Americans. There are many historical 
instances of Native Americans and African Amer¬ 
icans joining forces and resources to assist each 
other. 

Amy Denver Amy Denver is the white girl who 
helps Sethe deliver Denver. She assists Sethe to 
a lean-to, props her up on leaves, and rubs her 
feet. Amy Denver also puts spider webs on Sethe’s 
recently whipped back. She says she has slept with 
the sun on her face before, and asks Lu (Sethe) if 
she has done so. She sings the “Lady Button Eyes” 
song to Sethe. She is a servant girl of a man named 
Buddy. Like Sethe, she is running away. Amy Den¬ 
ver wants to go to Boston where she has heard that 
they have the best velvet. She and Sethe also have 
in common having been beaten. After Sethe gives 
birth on the banks of the Ohio River with Amy’s 
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assistance, Amy continues on her journey. Sethe 
decides to name her daughter after her. 

Ardelia Ardelia is Baby Suggs’s lost child who 
loved the burned bottom of bread. Baby Suggs 
never discovers what happens to the child although 
she searches for information about Ardelia and her 
other lost children after Halle, her sole remaining 
child, purchases her freedom. The last Baby Suggs 
hears of the child is that she was purchased by 
someone named Dunn and taken west. 

Aunt Phyllis Aunt Phyllis is one of the people for 
whom the suffering of slavery results in permanent 
insanity. Aunt Phyllis is said to sleep with her eyes 
open. From the examples of people like Jackson Till 
and Aunt Phyllis, Sethe learns what can happen 
when a person reaches the breaking point. Sethe 
does not want to lose touch with reality, although 
her perpetual struggles with the emotional traumas 
of her life seem to push her in that direction. 

Before Aunt Phyllis loses her faculties, she is 
the midwife for the African-American women in 
the community in Kentucky where Sweet Home 
is located. Aunt Phyllis lives in Minnowville and, 
in her desire to talk to another woman about 
mothering, Sethe wants to arrange to have Mrs. 
Garner drop her off at Aunt Phyllis’s when Mrs. 
Garner goes to church so that she can speak with 
the woman regarding some questions she has about 
raising her children. 

Baby Suggs (Jenny Whitlow; Baby Suggs, holy) 

Baby Suggs has had eight children (Patty, Rosa Lee, 
Ardelia, Tyree, John, Nancy, Famous, and Halle) 
by six different fathers, and all of her children are 
taken away by the vagaries of slavery except her 
son Halle who eventually buys her freedom. The 
only things that she can remember of her children 
are the details, like the fact that her firstborn loved 
the burnt bottom of bread. After she is free, she 
unsuccessfully tries to find out what happened to 
her children. 

Before Halle buys her freedom, Baby Suggs is 
the house slave at the Garner farm, Sweet Home. 
She was called Jenny Whitlow on her bill of sale 
to the Garners, and they always called her Jenny. 


When she is freed, Mr. Garner drives her to his 
friends, the Bodwins, in Ohio. The Bodwins help 
Baby Suggs get her life started by providing her 
with a house and with work. The house, 124 Blue- 
stone Road, was where Edwin Bodwin spent his 
first years. 

After being freed, Baby Suggs starts preaching 
in the Clearing, a beautiful outdoor sanctuary. She 
is an unchurched preacher who speaks and dances 
in the Clearing. There she cries for the living and 
the dead and tells the community to do the same. 
Her house is one of the centers of the community, 
where people stop by to share news and leave mes¬ 
sages. She helps her neighbors in many ways and is 
referred to often as Baby Suggs, holy. 

When Sethe arrives at 124 after running away, 
Baby Suggs pierces Sethe’s ears so she can wear 
the earrings given her by Mrs. Garner. Baby Suggs 
provides great joy to her community and is a sta¬ 
bilizing influence in Sethe’s life. She mends shoes, 
items that allow people to escape and take jour¬ 
neys. After she receives her daughter-in-law and 
the four children, Baby gives a party for all the 
neighbors where she supplies food in such abun¬ 
dance that it stirs up feelings of resentment in the 
neighbors, as if she were making herself better than 
they were—that she could afford to be so generous 
with her resources. She smells disapproval after she 
has the blackberry party and people see her as too 
proud. According to some, Baby Suggs is not a real 
slave since Halle bought her from the Garners and 
sent her across the Ohio. 

After Sethe’s “misery,” Baby Suggs withdraws 
to her deathbed. She comes to believe that she has 
let herself get too involved in life—that she has 
begun to feel that things might go well for her; that 
she has let herself care and somehow has tempted 
God to smack her down because she has presumed 
too much. When close to her death after Sethe’s 
difficult act, Baby Suggs focuses her attention on 
colors. Sethe follows her on this path at the end of 
the novel, but is presented with another possibility 
through the love of Denver and Paul D. 

Beloved (the Crawling-already? baby) The name 
Beloved comes from the word that Sethe had 
engraved on her dead daughter’s sparkling pink 
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tombstone and that name comes from the only two 
words Sethe hears the preacher say when the baby is 
buried: “Dearly Beloved.” Sethe pays for the engrav¬ 
ing of the name Beloved on the tombstone by letting 
the engraver have sex with her for 10 minutes, with 
his son watching them. It is as if the name is given 
to the spirit of Sethe’s child coincidentally. 

Beloved arrives at 124 Bluestone Road after 
coming out of the water. Sethe and Denver believe 
that she is the ghost of the daughter Sethe killed. 
Beloved is ill when she arrives at 124. The whites of 
her eyes are so white, they appear blue. She wears 
a white dress and has new, lineless skin like a baby. 
She has three scratches on her forehead. Beloved 
has a craving for sugar and loves to ask Sethe ques¬ 
tions about the past, like what happened to Sethe’s 
earrings, which she thinks are diamonds. She pulls 
out her tooth and Denver has to tell her to cry 
because it should hurt. Beloved knows the song 
that Sethe made up for her children, and when 
she sings it, Sethe believes that Beloved is her lost 
daughter. Beloved seems to become pregnant by 
Paul D after asking him to touch her on the inside 
and call her by her name. 

While at 124, Beloved both coddles Sethe and 
attempts to make her suffer. Denver’s unfailing 
loyalty goes unnoticed. Beloved vacillates between 
behaving like a woman and acting like a child. Her 
actions are filled with anger and confusion. 

Beloved feeds off of Sethe’s love, leaving the 
older woman emaciated and shrunken. Sethe 
seems to become the child while Beloved becomes 
the mother. In one of the novel’s final scenes, the 
community women who see her believe that she is 
pregnant. Beloved is, apparently, finally cast out of 
Sethe’s house by the prayers and cries of 30 black 
women from the community. She is last seen as 
a blur, running naked through the forest next to 
a stream, with fish for hair. Eventually she disap¬ 
pears, leaving the reader and the characters in the 
novel unclear about her identity and her fate. Some 
critics have suggested that the character Beloved 
reappears as the character Wild in the novel Jazz. 

Billy Billy is the bull at Sweet Home. When Gar¬ 
ner is alive, he lets the bull mate with Red Cora 
only periodically. On the other hand, schoolteacher 


is greedy and allows the cow to become pregnant 
repeatedly. This lack of consideration for the well¬ 
being of the cow demonstrates the lack of compas¬ 
sion inherent in schoolteacher’s personality. 

Bodwin See Mr. and Miss Bodwin 

Brandywine Brandywine is the man to whom 
schoolteacher sells Paul D after Paul D tries to 
escape from Sweet Home. Brandywine puts a bit 
in Paul D’s mouth. Paul D tries to kill Brandy¬ 
wine and, subsequently, is sold to the chain gang in 
Alfred, Georgia. 

Brother Brother is the tree Paul D feels a con¬ 
nection to at Sweet Home. The tree is also the 
gathering place for the Sweet Home men. 

Buglar Buglar is Sethe and Halle’s son and Baby 
Suggs’s grandson. When Buglar is 13, he runs away 
to join the Civil War. He leaves as soon as a mirror 
shatters at 124 Bluestone, an event he sees as a sign. 
Sethe tries to kill him when schoolteacher comes to 
124 Bluestone to return them to slavery. After his 
mother kills his sister, he is afraid to touch Sethe 
or to have her touch him. Both he and his brother 
Howard try to warn Denver about Sethe so that she 
does not suffer the same fate as their other sister. 

Clearing, the The Clearing is where Baby Suggs 
preaches on Saturdays until Sethe kills Beloved. The 
community gathers there to hear Baby’s healing and 
redemptive words. After Baby Suggs’s death and 
Paul D’s arrival, Sethe returns to the Clearing with 
Beloved and Denver. While they are there, Sethe 
feels as if she is being choked by invisible hands. 
Bruises appear on her neck after the incident. 

Denver Denver is Sethe’s daughter. Sethe is 
pregnant with Denver when she escapes Sweet 
Home. Amy Denver helps Sethe give birth to Den¬ 
ver on a leaky boat on the edge of the Ohio River. 
Sethe names the child after the woman who helped 
her escape. 

Denver was a tiny baby when Sethe killed her 
older sister so she never knows what it is like to 
grow up without that shadow hanging over her 
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family’s life. It is also significant that Denver ingests 
her dead sister’s blood as she breastfeeds right 
after Sethe kills her sister. After Sethe gets out 
of jail, the neighbors abandon Baby Suggs, Sethe, 
and Sethe’s children. As a result, Denver grows up 
rarely leaving her own yard and seeing few people 
outside the family except for Stamp Paid. Since she 
is so lonely after her grandmother, Baby Suggs, dies 
and her brothers run away, Denver actually enjoys 
the company of the ghost who haunts the house. 
Denver is deaf for two years after Nelson Lord asks 
her about her mother at Lady Jones’s school. She 
fantasizes that her father, Halle, will eventually 
come to her rescue. 

Toward the end of the novel, Denver breaks 
free from the trance that Beloved has cast over 124 
Bluestone Road. Denver feels displaced by Paul D 
and then by Beloved in Sethe’s affections until 
she finally leaves 124 Bluestone Road in order to 
save Sethe’s life. She ventures out into the world 
and learns to get along and communicate with her 
community. She becomes a more confident and 
strong woman. Paul D even comments that Den¬ 
ver reminds him of Halle now that she has grown 
up a little. 

Ella Ella and her husband, John, are waiting on 
the other side of the Ohio to help Sethe and Den¬ 
ver after they escape from Sweet Home. When Ella 
was a slave, she was locked up and abused by her 
master. Out of that abusive situation, Ella gives 
birth to a child that she allows to die. Spitefully, 
she wonders if Sethe and the children are really 
Halle’s family or not. Because of her own guilt, Ella 
is much more judgmental than the other people 
who help Sethe along the way. She is very opinion¬ 
ated and makes her opinions known. After hold¬ 
ing a grudge against Sethe for years, she convinces 
some of the women of the town that Sethe needs 
rescuing from Beloved. Because of her own history, 
she will not tolerate the idea of the dead returning 
to seek revenge. 

Famous Famous is one of Baby Suggs’s lost chil¬ 
dren. According to Baby Suggs’s fragmented mem¬ 
ories of her children, his skin color was still in the 
process of acquiring a permanent hue the last time 


she saw him. Unlike most of her other children, 
Baby Suggs knows what happened to Famous. He 
and one of her other children, Nancy, died in the 
hold of a slave ship while it was in the harbor wait¬ 
ing to be packed with individuals for sale before 
sailing from the Virginia coast. 

Four Horsemen, the The Four Horsemen in 
Beloved are schoolteacher, his nephew, the slave 
catcher, and the sheriff who come for Sethe and 
the children at 124 Bluestone Road. They come the 
day after the blackberry party. Following Sethe’s 
attempt to kill her children, the sheriff stays after 
the rest leave 124. The sheriff takes Sethe to jail. 

The phrase the four horsemen calls to mind the 
four horsemen of the apocalypse mentioned in the 
book of Revelation in the Bible. The biblical four 
horsemen are agents of global destruction who ride 
horses of four different colors, each horse repre¬ 
senting a different type of catastrophe. 

Halle Halle is the last of Baby Suggs’s children 
and the only one that she gets to see live to adult¬ 
hood. Halle and Baby Suggs are purchased by Mr. 
Garner and are brought to work at Sweet Home 
when Halle is 10 years old. Halle grows up think¬ 
ing that he and the other Sweet Home men, Paul 
A, Paul F, Paul D, and Sixo, are in fact indepen¬ 
dent and able to live with some degree of freedom 
unavailable to other slaves. 

When Sethe is purchased by Garner to come 
to work at Sweet Home, eventually she chooses 
Halle to be her husband. The two have a makeshift 
wedding and the consummation of their union in 
the corn field is witnessed by all of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Sweet Home. Although it is not a legal 
union, Halle is Sethe’s husband and the father of 
her children. Halle Suggs buys his mother out of 
slavery by working at farms near Sweet Home on 
Sundays. Baby Suggs resettles in Cincinnati and 
lives in a house owned by abolitionists at 124 Blue- 
stone Road. 

When the Sweet Home slaves decide to run 
away to Ohio, their plan goes badly awry. Halle, for 
reasons unknown, is in the barn when the neph¬ 
ews suckle and beat Sethe. He is a witness to the 
entire event. Apparently, seeing the brutality lev- 
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eled at his wife combined with his inability to inter¬ 
vene sends Halle past the breaking point and he 
seems to lose touch with reality. Later, Paul D sees 
Halle slathering clabber on his face and, after he 
arrives at 124 years later, he tells Sethe what he 
saw. Halle was the most respected of the Sweet 
Home men. Sethe expects that he is dead but never 
really knows for sure. The novel does not offer any 
conclusive knowledge of Halle’s whereabouts. His 
daughter, Denver, fantasizes about him and wishes 
for his return. 

Here Boy Here Boy is the dog at 124 Bluestone 
Road. The ghost throws him against a wall and 
hurts him so badly that Sethe has to put his eye 
back in the socket. The whole time that Beloved 
is living at 124, Here Boy is gone. The dog returns 
after she leaves. When Paul D returns and sees 
Here Boy, he knows Beloved is gone for good. 

Hi-Man Hi-Man announces when work starts for 
the chain gang in Alfred, Georgia. In the evening, 
he also lets the men know when work is to end. 
Hi-Man is the leader of the men and helps them 
to survive. More than simply functioning as the 
coordinator of the chain gang, Hi Man is a kind of 
spiritual guide. He seems to know intuitively when 
the men need additional support in order to keep 
going. 

When the rain comes and the men escape 
through the mud of their individual cells, Hi-Man 
is the signal man who keeps them all together and 
moving in the right direction. Without Hi Man’s 
guidance and the trust and faith that each of 
the men place in him, escape would have been 
impossible. 

Hi-Man leads the men safely to an encampment 
of ailing Cherokee where the men are able to find 
shelter, food, and to make plans about where they 
will go. Hi-Man decides to find the remainder of 
this group of Cherokee who are not ill and to cast 
his lot with them. 

Howard Howard is the son of Sethe and Halle 
and the grandson of Baby Suggs. Like his brother, 
he runs away and joins the Civil War. For How¬ 
ard, the catalyst for his departure is seeing two 


tiny handprints appear in a cake. Sethe tries to kill 
him when schoolteacher comes to 124 Bluestone 
Road to return them to slavery. He is afraid of his 
mother, Sethe, after he witnesses her kill his sister. 
Both he and his brother Buglar try to teach Denver 
how to protect herself from Sethe. 

Jackson Till Jackson Till is one of the people 
to whom the suffering of slavery brings permanent 
insanity. Jackson Till is said to sleep under his bed 
as a result of his experiences. Through her experi¬ 
ences with people like Jackson Till and Aunt Phyl¬ 
lis, Sethe learns what can happen when a person 
reaches the breaking point. Sethe does not want 
to lose touch with reality, although her perpetual 
struggle with the emotional traumas of her life 
seems, at times, to push her in that direction. 

Janey Wagon Janey is the first free black that 
Baby Suggs encounters when she gets to Ohio. She 
is a cook for the Bodwins. Toward the end of the 
novel, remembering Baby Suggs, Janey encourages 
the sister and brother to give Denver a job after 
Denver ventures out of 124 Bluestone Road in 
order to save Sethe. 

Jenny Whitlow (see Baby Suggs) Jenny is the 
name that Garner gives to Baby Suggs because it is 
the name provided for her on the sales ticket when 
he purchases her and Halle. Even after he learns of 
his mistake as he is driving Baby Suggs to freedom, 
he does not approve of her name and advises her to 
keep Jenny. After Mrs. Garner grows ill, she begins 
to call Sethe Jenny as well. 

Joe Nathan Joe Nathan is a servant for Mr. 
Buddy along with Amy Denver. Amy Denver tells 
Sethe that Joe Nathan has been kind to her. Joe 
Nathan tells Amy that Mr. Buddy is her father, but 
she does not believe him. 

John John is Ella’s husband. The couple helps 
Sethe and Denver after their escape from Sweet 
Home. 

Johnny Johnny is Baby Suggs’s lost child whose 
features are so undeveloped when she last sees 
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him that she does not know whether his cleft 
chin is permanent or a dimple that would have 
faded with his babyhood. Baby Suggs never dis¬ 
covers what happens to her child. Despite her 
desire to know what has happened to Johnny, she 
knows that, since he ran away more than 30 years 
ago, searching for him might cause him trouble 
and so she decides not to attempt to discover his 
whereabouts. 

Joshua See Stamp Paid. 

Judy (Judith) While drunk, sitting on the church 
steps, Paul D asks Stamp Paid if Judy, who lives 
down Plank Road, will take him into her home. 
Stamp Paid replies with the story of his wife, Vashti. 

Lady Jones Lady Jones teaches Denver and many 
African-American children in the community to 
read and write. Lady Jones is a very light-skinned 
African-American woman who hates her skin 
color. When Denver decides that she needs to help 
to prevent her mother’s deterioration at the hands 
of Beloved, she goes to Lady Jones for help. Lady 
Jones helps to get food to Denver and Sethe from 
the women of the community. 

Lu Sethe tells Amy Denver that her name is Lu 
when Amy happens upon her while she is trying to 
escape. Lu is the only name Amy ever knows for 
Sethe. 

Ma'am Ma’am is Sethe’s little-known mother. 
Sethe has vague memories of the woman who gave 
birth to her and she tells Denver and Beloved what 
she remembers. According to Sethe’s memories, her 
mother worked the indigo fields and was gone early 
in the morning and away until late into the night. 
As such, Sethe rarely saw her. Sethe says that her 
mother was not able to do the things with her 
that form the traditional foundation of the mother- 
daughter bond such as fixing her hair, sleeping with 
her, even nursing her as an infant. 

The one major interaction Sethe does remem¬ 
ber with her mother is when the woman shows 
her daughter the brand mark she received. Ma’am 
shows Sethe the mark in case she is killed and 


her child should need to identify her body. As a 
very young girl, Sethe does not understand her 
mother’s serious message and says that she wants 
a mark of her own. Her mother slaps Sethe out of 
frustration. 

Eventually, Sethe’s mother is hanged. Sethe 
never learns the reason her mother and many 
others who died with her were killed. As Sethe 
recounts the story of her Ma’am to Denver and 
Beloved, she remembers that her mother and her 
mother’s companions spoke another language. She 
also remembers her primary caretaker, Nan, telling 
her about her mother—that Nan and her mother 
came from across the sea, that they had been raped 
on the ship, and that Ma’am had many children by 
the white men who raped her. Nan tells Sethe that 
of all of these children, Ma’am kept only Sethe, 
the one child conceived with a man Ma’am loved. 
Sethe wanted to be Ma’am’s daughter, but never 
had the chance. 

Mister Mister, the rooster at Sweet Home, serves 
as a contrast to Paul D. The sight of the bird, while 
Paul D wears a bit after being captured during the 
foiled attempt to run away, humiliates and haunts 
Paul D. 

M. Lucille Williams After Miss Lady Jones 
alerts the African-American women of Cincin¬ 
nati to Denver, Sethe, and Beloved’s situation, the 
women begin to contribute food to the household. 
On one occasion, a basket of eggs is left with a 
note attached that reads M. Lucille Williams. In 
that way, Denver knows to return the basket or 
container to its rightful owner. Denver pays a visit 
to M. Lucille Williams and returns the basket and 
thanks the woman. 

Mr. Able Woodruff Able Woodruff, along with 
Janey Wagon, is a black employee of the Bodwins. 
He does the work outside of the house for the 
brother and sister, while Janey performs the work 
indoors. Eventually, Denver comes to work for the 
Bodwins as well, but Denver has yet to be born 
when Baby Suggs first meets Janey and Able when 
Garner brings her to the Bodwins when Halle pur¬ 
chases her freedom. 
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Woodruff takes Baby Suggs out to 124 Bluestone 
Road for the first time. During the ride, Baby Suggs 
notices the scar on the young man’s cheek. He tells 
Baby Suggs that he was born in Virginia. 

Mr. Buddy Mr. Buddy is the man Amy Denver 
is running away from when she encounters Sethe. 
She tells Sethe of Mr. Buddy’s cruel treatment 
of her, including beatings and verbal abuse. She 
says that her beatings from Mr. Buddy were never 
as severe as the ones that produced the scars on 
Sethe’s back. 

Amy has been told but is uncertain whether Mr. 
Buddy is her father or not. She fervently hopes that 
he is not. According to Amy, her mother was given 
to Mr. Buddy and that is how Amy comes to be in 
his service. 

Mr. Garner Mr. Garner is the master at Sweet 
Home. Mr. Garner claims to treat his enslaved men 
like men instead of slaves. He listens to their opin¬ 
ions. Garner does not sell their stud services as oth¬ 
ers do. He allows Halle to go to other farms to hire 
out and earn money to buy Baby Suggs’s freedom. 
The man has a cheerful attitude toward life, as if it 
is something to be enjoyed; one way in which he 
enjoys it is by baiting his neighbors on the subject 
of how they handle their slaves. 

Garner prides himself on being a kind master and 
never using a whip. Garner drives Baby Suggs to 
Ohio after Halle purchases her freedom and, during 
the ride, tells Baby to keep the name Jenny Whit¬ 
low, the name he and his sister call her because 
Baby Suggs is not a proper name. In spite of Gar¬ 
ner’s advice, Baby Suggs decides to keep her name 
so that her husband can find her if he is still alive. 

It seems possible that Garner might have died 
from something other than natural causes. When 
the Sweet Home men talk about how he died, Sixo 
thinks he has been shot in the ear, but the others do 
not think so because there is no blood. The general 
consensus seems to be that Garner had a stroke and 
that his brain exploded out of his ear, but it seems 
quite possible that someone put a small bullet into 
his ear hole. With Mr. Garner’s death, his slaves 
suffer because it was his personality alone that had 
created the illusion of bearable life for them. 


All-in-all, no matter how humane Mr. Garner 
tries to be, he still benefits from the labor of his 
slaves, and he still keeps them as slaves rather than 
giving them their freedom. When he dies, the lives 
of his slaves are handed over to the whims of his 
brother-in-law, schoolteacher. 

Mr. and Miss Bodwin Mr. and Miss Bodwin are 
brother and sister abolitionists who live together 
and help fugitive slaves once they get to Ohio. 
When Baby Suggs arrives newly freed from slavery, 
Miss Bodwin gives her a wool dress. The Bodwins, 
supporters of the UNDERGROUND RAILROAD, are still 
racist and epitomize that double standard by hav¬ 
ing racist figurines in their home. 

Janey is their servant and after Sethe’s down¬ 
fall at the hands of Beloved, Janey convinces the 
Bodwins to provide Denver with a job taking care 
of the house at night. The Bodwins hire Denver. 
As Mr. Bodwin is on his way to pick her up for 
work, he encounters the group of women standing 
outside of 124 Bluestone Road exorcising Beloved 
from the house. Sethe attacks him with an ice pick 
because she believes he is schoolteacher come back 
to collect her children. By the end of the novel, 
Miss Bodwin wants to sell the house. 

Mr. Sawyer See Sawyer 

Mr. Scripture Woodruff Mr. Scripture Wood¬ 
ruff is the black man who escorts Baby to her new 
home from the Bodwins’ house. He tells Baby about 
Reverend Pike who Baby later asks to write letters 
for her to help Baby find her lost children. None of 
the letters result in Baby Suggs reuniting with any 
of her children. 

Mrs. Lillian Garner Lillian Garner is the wife of 
Mr. Garner. She has a tumor in her neck, which 
eventually makes her so ill that she is confined to 
the bed. Sixo believes that schoolteacher poisons 
her. Garner gives Sethe a pair of earrings as a wed¬ 
ding present. Lillian Garner sells Paul F to keep 
Sweet Home going after her husband’s death. After 
she receives pressure from her neighbors about 
being the only white woman at Sweet Home, she 
invites schoolteacher, her brother, to run the farm. 
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Because Mrs. Garner, despite being kind, acqui¬ 
esces to the status quo and believes that a woman 
cannot run a farm alone with a group of black 
people, everyone suffers. She has great sympathy 
for Sethe when she tells her about the nephew 
stealing her milk, and tears roll down her face, but 
she cannot speak out against it—literally because 
she has some kind of growth in her neck, but also 
figuratively because she has allowed herself to be 
defined by societal expectations. 

Nan Nan is Sethe’s caretaker. Nan nurses various 
children at the farm where Sethe is born. Although 
she is missing an arm, Nan is a good caretaker 
of young children and Sethe has much more of 
an attachment to Nan than she does to Ma’am. 
Sethe’s mother and Nan know each other from 
the time of their kidnapping in Africa. Nan speaks 
a language other than English, probably from her 
home of origin in Africa. 

After Sethe’s Ma’am is killed, Nan takes Sethe 
away before she has time to identify her mother’s 
body, although Sethe knows that her mother has 
been hanged. Sethe remembers her when Beloved 
asks her about her mother. 

Nancy Nancy is one of Baby Suggs’s lost chil¬ 
dren. Unlike most of her other children, Baby Suggs 
knows what happened to Nancy. Nancy and one of 
Baby Suggs’s other children, Famous, died in a Vir¬ 
ginia harbor, in the hold of a slave ship while it was 
being packed with individuals to be sold elsewhere. 

Nelson Lord Nelson Lord is one of Lady Jones’s 
pupils. He is as smart as Denver and asks her the 
questions about Sethe that cause Denver to go deaf 
for two years and stop attending school. He has a 
birthmark like a nickel on his cheek. 

nephews, the Schoolteacher’s given name as well 
as the names of his nephews are never provided. It is 
possible that their relative anonymity occurs in the 
novel because they are meant to represent a type of 
person. The nephews are vicious and vulgar bullies. 
They are secure in acting out and they remain unac¬ 
countable for their actions because they are relatives 
of white landowners. Schoolteacher is the only per¬ 


son they seem to listen to and they acquire much of 
their way of being and inhumane behavior from his 
example and tutelage. The nephews beat Sethe while 
she is pregnant and suck milk from her breasts. 

Schoolteacher blames one nephew for “over¬ 
heating” Sethe before she tries to escape. The pun¬ 
ishment the nephew receives for that crime is that 
he must stay at home and tend the ill Mrs. Garner 
while schoolteacher and the other nephew go out 
to hunt Sethe down in order to try to bring her 
back to Sweet Home. 

Old Whitlow Old Whitlow is the name of Halle 
and Baby Suggs’s owner before they are purchased 
by Garner. 

Patsy See Thirty-Mile Woman 

Patty Patty is one of Baby Suggs’s lost children. 
In Baby Suggs’s memory, the one thing she recalls 
about Patty is her lisp. Baby Suggs wonders if the 
child ever lost the lisp when she became an adult. 
Despite her efforts after she becomes free, Baby 
Suggs does not learn anything about the where¬ 
abouts of Patty or about her other lost children, 
whose fates remain uncertain. 

Paul A Garner Paul A is a half brother to Paul D 
and Paul F. Paul A is captured while trying to escape 
from Sweet Home and is lynched by schoolteacher. 

Paul D Garner Paul D Garner is the last of the 
Sweet Home men. He is said to listen to women and 
to be able to make them cry. When he was a slave, 
he overheard how much he was worth. This knowl¬ 
edge haunts him and makes him insecure about his 
humanity. Paul D has been silenced by a bit and, 
therefore, there is a wildness in his eyes. Paul D is 
captured as he tries to run away from Sweet Home 
along with the rest of the Sweet Home family. Paul 
D is captured after he delays leaving because he 
wants to wait for Paul A. After he is caught, Paul D 
is sold to a man named Brandywine. After he tries 
to kill Brandywine, he is sold again to a chain gang 
in Alfred, Georgia. 

During a rainstorm, he and the rest of the chain 
gang escape. They end up living with sick Chero- 
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kee for several months. Paul D then travels like a 
wanderer around the country. Paul D walks from 
Georgia to Delaware. His heart has been replaced 
by what he calls a buried tobacco tin that is rusted 
shut and he feels nothing for some time. 

Eventually, Paul D ends up at 124 Bluestone 
Road looking for Sethe. He and Sethe become 
lovers. Paul D begins to open up the lives of the 
women who live at 124- He takes Sethe and Den¬ 
ver to a carnival. Paul D is there when Beloved 
first appears on a stump outside the house. Paul 
D. thinks that Beloved bewitches him and that he 
cannot go up the steps in the evening to be with 
Sethe. He begins to stay in the cold house where, 
eventually, Beloved comes to him. Having sex with 
Beloved and learning about Sethe’s attempt to 
murder her children opens up his tobacco tin and 
scares him away from the house and Sethe. 

After leaving 124, Paul D begins sleeping in the 
church. Stamp Paid is upset that no one in the 
community takes Paul D in, but the truth is that he 
refuses their offers. After some time, Paul D returns 
to 124 and reminds Sethe that they can and must 
go on with their lives and learn to live with the 
realities of their pasts. 

Paul F Garner Paul F is the half brother of Paul 
A and Paul D. Paul F is the first Sweet Home slave 
sold after Mr. Garner’s death. 

Private Keane Keane is a private in the Union 
army who travels with Paul D as Paul D leaves 
Alabama and heads north at the end of the Civil 
War. Keane had served earlier in the war in the 
Massachusetts 54th Regiment, the first all-black 
Union regiment. Keane tells Paul D of the soldiers’ 
struggle to acquire equal pay, but Paul D is simply 
astonished by the idea of a group of black men 
being paid to fight. 

Eater, Keane secures a boat for Paul D and 
another soldier, Sergeant Rossiter, by which the 
three men board a Union gunboat. The three men 
part ways in Memphis as the soldiers set off in 
search of their units. Paul D remains aboard the 
ship until it docks in Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Red Cora Red Cora is the cow on Sweet Home 
who is responsible for stepping on Howard’s hand 


and dislocating his thumb. Sixo resets the child’s 
finger and splints it so it will heal correctly. Sethe 
tells this story to Paul D to demonstrate to him the 
extent of what she did not know how to do as a 
mother as she tries to explain to him why she killed 
her daughter and tried to kill her other children. 

red-headed boy and yellow-hairdo girl, the 

Immediately after Sethe and Denver are taken away 
to jail, two children arrive in a wagon and bring 
some muddy shoes to Baby Suggs to repair. They 
are the red-headed boy and the yellow-hairdo girl. 
The boy orders Baby Suggs around and calls her by 
her first name—treating her without any respect. 
Even though Baby Suggs has just tragically lost one 
grandchild and does not know what will happen to 
her daughter-in-law and other granddaughter, it is 
business as usual for the children. 

There is no sympathy for her loss and pain as a 
human being—she is just an object to be ordered 
around. Baby Suggs feels as if she has brought all 
this destruction upon herself by lacking humility 
and inviting her neighbors to a party so lavish it 
made them jealous. 

Reverend Willie Pike Reverend Willie Pike is a 
preacher in the black community who can read and 
write and who Baby Suggs asks to help her locate 
her lost children. After the townspeople refuse to 
enter the yard of 124 Bluestone Road, Sethe, from 
the community’s perspective, adds insult to injury 
by refusing to attend Reverend Pike’s services. 

Rosa Lee Rosa Lee is one of Baby Suggs’s lost chil¬ 
dren. Baby Suggs never discovers what happened 
to the child although she searches for information 
about and her other lost children after Halle, her 
sole remaining child, purchases her freedom. 

Sawyer Sawyer is the man who owns the res¬ 
taurant that Sethe works in as a cook. The Bod- 
wins get Sethe her job working for Sawyer. He is 
a relatively reasonable man to his employees until 
after his son is killed in the Civil War; then he 
becomes unpleasant. As Sethe gets more and more 
involved in pleasing Beloved, her attendance at 
work becomes erratic and Mr. Sawyer fires her. 
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schoolteacher Schoolteacher is a ruthless and 
vicious man who cares for nothing but money. He is 
Lillian Garner’s brother and comes to Sweet Home 
after Garner dies and Lillian comes to believe that 
she cannot be alone with the black slaves of Sweet 
Home. He sees the slaves of Sweet Home as ani¬ 
mals and treats them that way. Sethe overhears 
him discussing the human and animal character¬ 
istics of the slaves at Sweet Home. At this point, 
Sethe fully understands the extent of schoolteach¬ 
er’s dangerous disregard. After the foiled escape 
attempt, schoolteacher is responsible for the mur¬ 
ders of Sixo and Paul A and verbally and physically 
abuses the others. 

After Sethe’s escape from Sweet Home, school¬ 
teacher tries to recapture Sethe and her children in 
order to reap the full benefits of what he calls her 
breeding, meaning her ability to reproduce. After 
Sethe kills her baby, schoolteacher feels that Sethe 
is ruined and has lost her value and he returns to 
Kentucky. 

Sergeant Rossiter Sergeant Rossiter is a friend 
of Paul D’s companion, Private Keane. The three 
men meet at the end of the Civil War. Sergeant 
Rossiter helps Keane to secure a boat in which 
the men reach a Union gunboat and there gain 
sanctuary. 

Sethe Garner Suggs Sethe is born a slave on 
a farm where her mother works in the rice fields 
and cannot even breast-feed her. Another woman, 
Nan, nurses Sethe. Although Sethe does not know 
her mother very well, she does remember that her 
mother, Ma’am, showed her a brand on her side 
so that Sethe could identify her if she was killed. 
Naively, Sethe asks for her own mark and her 
mother slaps her. When her mother is murdered, 
Sethe cannot find the mark. 

When she is 13, Sethe is sold to Sweet Home, a 
farm in Kentucky owned by Mr. and Mrs. Garner. 
They purchase Sethe to take the place of the house 
slave, Baby Suggs, whose freedom has been pur¬ 
chased by Halle, her son. While at Sweet Home, 
Sethe gives birth to Denver, Howard, Buglar, and 
the crawling-already? baby. She also becomes the 
wife of Halle Suggs. 


As slaves, Sethe and Halle never have an offi¬ 
cial wedding ceremony or legal marriage. Sethe 
makes a dress she calls a bedding dress out of bits 
and pieces she scrapes together for her first night 
of married life with Halle. Mrs. Garner, seeing her 
efforts, gives her a pair of crystal earrings. 

While at Sweet Home, the Garners’ farm, Sethe 
overhears schoolteacher instructing the nephews 
to differentiate between Sethe’s animal and human 
qualities. Sethe was supposed to run away with the 
men of Sweet Home, but the plans they make are 
foiled. Sethe cannot find Halle when it is time to 
leave. After she takes her children to the corn field 
and to the others who are running away, one of the 
nephews holds her down and the other takes her 
milk. 

When Sethe makes her escape from Sweet Home, 
she is pregnant with Denver. During her escape, 
Sethe has the assistance of a white girl, Amy Den¬ 
ver. Sethe has been beaten so badly by schoolteacher 
that she has a scar on her back that Amy says 
resembles a chokecherry tree. With Amy Denver’s 
encouragement, Sethe makes it to the Ohio River, 
where she goes into labor. She delivers Denver in a 
leaking boat in the river. Amy leaves, and she and 
Denver are delivered to the other side, to freedom, 
by Stamp Paid and Ella. 

While Sethe experiences her 28 days of free¬ 
dom living with Baby Suggs, schoolteacher, a 
sheriff, and one of the nephews come to get Sethe 
and her children. Because she cannot let her chil¬ 
dren live in slavery, she attempts to save them 
from that possibility by killing them. By the time 
the posse arrives, Sethe has killed Beloved and 
has tried to kill her other children. The repercus¬ 
sions of that act and how she and the rest of her 
family and community deal with them form the 
story of this novel. 

After her actions, schoolteacher thinks her 
worthless, so he and the nephew leave. The sheriff 
then arrests Sethe for murder. She holds on tightly 
to Denver so the baby goes to jail with her. Eventu¬ 
ally, the Bodwins help to get her released from jail. 

In the wake of her actions, Sethe talks about 
rememory, disrememory, and memory and tries to 
forget what happened in the shed. When Paul D 
arrives at 124, he feels that it might be possible 
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for them to have a life together. Sethe and Paul D 
become lovers. 

When Beloved shows up, Sethe feels compelled 
to take her in and care for her. When Sethe begins 
to believe that Beloved is her dead daughter come 
to life, she spoils her and does everything to make 
her happy. She becomes so servile to Beloved that 
her own health becomes endangered. She stops 
taking care of and paying attention to Denver and 
eventually loses her job at Sawyer’s Restaurant. 

When Mr. Bodwin comes to pick Denver up for 
work, Sethe thinks that he is coming to take her 
children. Repeating her earlier act and still trying 
to defend her children, Sethe attempts to attack 
Bodwin. After Sethe’s attack on Bodwin, Beloved 
disappears, leaving Sethe despondent. With the 
help of Denver and Paul D, however, Sethe may 
have a chance to claim and live her own life. 

Sixo Sixo is born in Africa and brings with him 
the language and customs of his native land. Sixo 
is considered the wild man of the Sweet Home 
men. Sixo is the only one other than Halle to be 
with a woman sexually while they are at Sweet 
Home. He teaches Sethe a great deal about rais¬ 
ing children. He, for example, ties Howard’s hand 
up when he breaks his finger. After he is caught 
stealing, Sixo tells schoolteacher that he steals food 
only to improve schoolteacher’s property. He has 
a knowing tale about everything and fights back 
when schoolteacher’s posse tries to capture him 
when he tries to escape. 

At first, schoolteacher wants Sixo alive, but 
then he decides Sixo is no good. Sixo travels more 
than 30 miles in a night to be with his woman, 
called the Thirty-Mile Woman. She is pregnant 
when schoolteacher tries to burn Sixo to death. As 
they kill Sixo, he cries “seven-o” in celebration of 
his unborn child. 

Stamp Paid (Joshua) Stamp Paid is the name 
that a former slave, Joshua, gives himself because 
he feels the price has been paid for his freedom. He 
does not kill his wife, Vashti, after his master’s son 
sleeps with her. His original name was Joshua, but 
he changes it after the loss of Vashti. He changes 
his name to hide his shame and disgrace over his 


inability to intervene in the situation with his 
wife. Stamp Paid helps Sethe, all of her children, 
and hundreds of others cross the Ohio River to 
freedom. 

Stamp Paid brings two pails of blackberries he 
has picked over to 124 Bluestone Road. The black¬ 
berries spawn a feast that causes the rest of the town 
to be jealous of Baby Suggs’s good fortune. Stamp 
Paid is considered to be a savior and fisherman by 
his community and is welcome at anyone’s home. 

Stamp Paid’s character is lovingly pitiful. Stamp 
Paid shows Paul D the newspaper clipping of Sethe 
after she has killed her daughter. Feeling guilty, 
afterward he goes to Sethe’s house to try to explain 
his actions but cannot force himself to knock on 
the door. After Beloved takes over at 124 Blue- 
stone Road, Stamp Paid does not feel welcome at 
the house anymore. He tries three times to knock 
on the door, but he is not heard. Stamp Paid even¬ 
tually redeems himself by helping Paul D. 

Thirty-Mile Woman (Patsy) The Thirty-Mile 
Woman is the woman Sixo walks 30 miles at night 
to see. She is described as not unusual looking, but 
Paul D remembers that she lit up the dark with her 
love when she saw Sixo. She is 14 years old and 
already promised to another man. 

She finds the wrong location when trying to 
meet Sixo and weeps because she believes that he 
decided not to come. Sixo hears her crying and 
finds and reassures her. In order to provide an 
excuse for her absence from the field, Sixo pierces 
her leg to simulate a snakebite. 

When Sixo is burned to death during the foiled 
escape from Sweet Home, he sings out his solace 
in knowing that Patsy has escaped and is pregnant 
with his child. 

Tyree Tyree is one of Baby Suggs’s lost children. 
Despite her desire to know what has happened to 
her child, she knows that, since he ran away more 
than 30 years ago, searching for him might cause 
him trouble and so she decides not to attempt to 
discover his whereabouts. 

Vashti Vashti is Stamp Paid’s wife when he was 
called Joshua. The master’s son on the plantation 
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where Stamp Paid and Vashti lived forces Vashti 
to have sex with him over the course of a year. She 
will not let Joshua do anything about it because he 
will be killed and she will have no one to return to 
after the master’s son is done with her. Joshua does 
not have relations with her for the whole period of 
time that this forced sex is going on. When Joshua 
comes to the point that he feels that he would 
like to snap her thin neck, he changes his name 
to Stamp Paid instead. His chosen name indicates 
something about the emotional costs of this inci¬ 
dent and of slavery generally. 
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The Bluest Eye ( 1970 ) 

The Bluest Eye is Toni Morrison’s first published 
novel. The novel takes place in the 1940s in the 
industrial northeast of LORAIN, OHIO, and tells the 
story of Pecola Breedlove, a young African-Ameri¬ 


can woman who is marginalized by her community 
and the larger society. Individually and collectively 
people mark Pecola and her dysfunctional family 
as falling outside the boundaries of what is normal 
and, thus, as undesirable. Pecola’s story intersects 
with and contrasts with that of the novel’s primary 
narrator, Claudia MacTeer, whose coming of age, 
while challenging, is not the alienating, ultimately 
impossible situation experienced by Pecola. 

The novel addresses the social forces that drive 
understanding and definition of cultural constructs 
such as beauty, normalcy, family, and sexuality. 
These constructs are a particular issue for African- 
American communities that often are excluded 
from representation. Through exposure of the em¬ 
bedding of the dangerous hierarchies associated 
with these concepts into our primary narratives— 
reading primers, movies, and products—the novel 
demonstrates the difficulties of growing up and of 
surviving for African-American young women. 
Morrison examines the impact of this exclusion 
on individuals and on the community as a whole. 
Using Pecola’s story as a focal point, The Bluest Eye 
reveals the destructive impact of social hierarchies 
and of social invisibility. 

The Bluest Eye, written during the 1960s, reflects 
the increasing awareness during that time of the 
impact of representation on identity formation. 
Many African Americans during that time rejected 
cultural stereotypes and worked to create a more 
accurate and affirmative understanding of African- 
American life. The Bluest Eye also echoes the pub¬ 
lic expressions of many African-American women 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s that addressed 
their particular situation and concerns. 

SYNOPSIS 

The Bluest Eye is a coming-of-age narrative that 
tells the parallel, but very different stories, of its 
protagonists, Pecola Breedlove and Claudia Mac¬ 
Teer, two African-American young girls faced 
with a world that disregards their existence and 
undermines their sense of self-worth during the 
adolescent years that are central to healthy iden¬ 
tity formation. Unlike Pecola, Claudia survives the 
damaging impacts of this invisibility. Claudia has 
her family, which, while challenged by the post 
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depression realities of African-American life, man¬ 
ages to convey to their daughter the knowledge 
that her intact survival to adulthood is one of their 
central concerns. Pecola, having no such reassur¬ 
ance, falls through the cracks created by history, 
racism, and sexism, and, at the novel’s end, is per¬ 
manently psychologically fractured. 

The Bluest Eye begins with a replication of the 
Dick and Jane Readers that were one of the pri¬ 
mary instruments used to teach generations of 
American children how to read. By reproducing 
the primers at the beginning of the novel, The Blu¬ 
est Eye questions the story told in the primers of the 
lives of the fictional Dick and Jane and their family. 
This narrative of family life is artificial and flat, yet, 
in its use as such a central tool in teaching millions 
of children to read, the narrative became a power¬ 
ful sign of what is normal and desirable—a story 
that inevitably impresses itself upon the child who 
is in the process of acquiring literacy. 

In The Bluest Eye, the Dick AND Jane narrative 
represents an accepted, almost invisible controlling 
narrative, against which each of the primary char¬ 
acters unconsciously evaluates her own existence. 
The story becomes a litmus test against which the 
characters measure their self-worth. Both of these 
primary characters, Claudia MacTeer and Pecola 
Breedlove, move through the four seasons of the 
novel, autumn, winter, spring, and summer, in 
search of validation of their lives. 

The plot of the novel begins with an invitational 
narrative voice that tells the reader the secret of 
Pecola’s rape and impregnation by her father. Pre¬ 
sumably, this voice is the adult Claudia looking 
back on her childhood and trying to reconcile her 
successful survival of childhood with the tragedy 
of Pecola’s life. The novel, in part, is Claudia’s 
revisiting the details of Pecola’s story as well as 
her own acquisition of adult understandings. Clau¬ 
dia explains to the reader that she and her sister, 
with childlike belief, feel that they will be able to 
save Pecola and her unborn child/sister by planting 
marigold seeds. The seeds they plant, like all of the 
other marigolds that year, never bloom. Likewise, 
Pecola and her child/sister are doomed to stillbirth. 
The novel is, in part, the adult Claudia’s desire to 
come to terms with her helplessness and, perhaps, 


to do the only thing she possibly can for Pecola: tell 
her story. 

Autumn 

The first chapter of the Autumn section of the novel 
presents the details of Claudia MacTeer’s life with 
her family. The chapter begins with the revelation 
of Claudia and her sister Frieda’s envy of their next 
door neighbor, Rosemary Villanucci. Rosemary 
flaunts her family’s superior economic position by 
sitting in her family’s 1939 Buick. Rosemary taunts 
Claudia and Frieda by telling them that they cannot 
come into the Buick. The girls retaliate by beat¬ 
ing Rosemary up when she emerges from the car. 
Rosemary inexplicably responds by offering to pull 
down her pants. Claudia and Frieda do not allow 
Rosemary to expose herself, understanding that 
the act would be demeaning to her, but even more 
demeaning for them. Rosemary’s behavior may 
be the first introduction to the issue of incest, an 
issue that pervades The Bluest Eye. Rosemary may 
respond to Claudia and Frieda’s violence by offering 
her sexuality because that is a way in which she has 
successfully averted physical violence in the past. 

Claudia’s experience of the world is infused with 
the presence of her mother, Mrs. MacTeer. Claudia 
speaks of a childhood illness that she believes is a 
source of irritation to her mother. In retrospect, 
she concludes that her mother is simply busy and 
overwhelmed with the work of keeping her family 
healthy and intact, and that her impatience is a 
sign not of indifference but of profound love and 
concern. Claudia learns from her mother’s conver¬ 
sations with other adult women in the town. She 
and her sister do not always understand the words 
of the women, but they learn from the sounds, the 
intonations of their conversations, valuable infor¬ 
mation about becoming an adult woman. 

In order to make ends meet, the MacTeers take 
a boarder into their home, Mr. Henry. Claudia and 
Frieda adore Mr. Henry because, unlike the other 
adults in their lives, he pays attention to them, 
speaks to them directly, and calls them by the names 
of famous movie stars. The MacTeers also have 
another visitor about the same time as the arrival of 
Mr. Henry. Cholly Breedlove, Pecola’s father, burns 
down the Breedlove home, and so Pecola Breedlove 
temporarily lives with the MacTeers. 
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While Pecola is at the MacTeers’, Claudia con¬ 
trasts Pecola and Frieda’s adoration of white girl¬ 
hood—in the form of white baby dolls and the 
child star, SHIRLEY TEMPLE —with her own disdain 
for white girls. Claudia does not understand what 
makes white girls more acceptable, more adored. 
This adoration comes from all the adults she knows, 
black and white. When Claudia receives a white 
doll for Christmas, she destroys it in an attempt to 
discover what it contains that makes it so desirable. 
All she discovers is the metal cylinder that makes 
the doll bleat. 

Instead of receiving a white baby doll, Clau¬ 
dia wants a more sensual experience. She wants to 
eat peaches in her grandmother’s kitchen, smelling 
violets while her grandfather plays the violin just 
for her. Claudia also rebels against the mandatory 
cleanliness of her nightly bath. She feels that the 
bath removes all of her inventiveness and creativ¬ 
ity, the essence of herself; however, Claudia dis¬ 
covers that conformity is a necessary element of 
maturity and, eventually, she learns to love her 
white dolls and Shirley Temple, and to take baths 
without complaint. 

While at the MacTeers’, Pecola marks one of 
the passages from girlhood to womanhood when 
she begins her menstrual period. The incident is 
traumatic for Claudia and Frieda as well. Rose¬ 
mary Villanucci sees the girls trying to help Pecola 
and accuses them of playing inappropriately. Mrs. 
MacTeer, hearing Rosemary’s accusation, begins to 
punish her children by spanking them until she 
realizes what has occurred. Claudia and Frieda are 
impressed with Pecola’s emerging womanhood. As 
the girls fall asleep that night, Pecola, after hav¬ 
ing been informed that she can now have a baby, 
ponders how that happens. Claudia innocently tells 
her that she has to be loved. Pecola, who never has 
been loved, wonders how someone gets another to 
love them. 

HEREISTHEHOUSEITISGREENANDWH 

1TE1THASAREDDOOR1T1SVERYPRETT 

YITISVERYPRETTYPRETTYPRETTYP 

The novel shifts focus to the Breedloves and to 

their house and their lives. The family lives in a 

storefront that has been converted to a two-room 


apartment. Even the Breedloves’ furniture reflects 
their status because it is torn and undesirable. The 
family believes that they themselves are, like the 
house and the furniture, ugly—the opposite of the 
fictional Dick and Jane. They are defined as ugly 
because they do not look like the culture’s defini¬ 
tion of beautiful. They are black and poor and do 
not see any affirmation of their reality anywhere. 

HEREISTHEHOUSEITISGREENANDWH 
ITEITHASAREDDOORITISVERYPRETT 
YITISVERYPRETTYPRETTYPRETTYP 
The Breedloves’ self-definition as ugly confirms the 
messages they receive from both the African-Amer¬ 
ican and white communities. The contempt and 
exclusion they experience in the world becomes a 
template for their internal interactions. The family’s 
exchanges consist almost entirely of verbal, physi¬ 
cal, and ultimately sexual abuse. Pecola’s brother, 
Sammy Breedlove, copes with the bleak realities 
of the family’s life by regularly escaping, running 
away. Pecola uses the exact opposite strategy and 
internalizes her feelings, transforming them into 
self-hatred and an overwhelming longing to disap¬ 
pear. It is this longing that is the source of Pecola’s 
craving for blue eyes, for the bluest eyes possible. 
She believes that if she, like Shirley Temple and 
Jane, has blue eyes, a central marker for beauty in 
the dominant culture, then she will be loved and 
her life will be bearable. 

HERE ISTHERFAMIEYMOTHERFATHER 
DICKANDJANETHEYLIVEINTHEGREE 
NANDWHITEHOUSETHEYAREVERYH 
The disregard and abuse Pecola experiences within 
her home are echoed in her encounters in the 
world beyond the storefront. When she journeys 
to the candy store to purchase her favorite candy, 
Mary Janes, the storekeeper Mr. Yacobowski does 
not even look at her and tries to avoid touching her 
when they exchange money. The candy provides 
Pecola with an artificial respite from her misery. 
Consuming the Mary Janes becomes for her a fleet¬ 
ing opportunity to imagine herself to be the little 
girl depicted on the wrapper, a girl who is desirable 
enough to be consumed. 

Like the MacTeers, the prostitutes Marie, China, 
and Poland, who live in an apartment above the 
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Breedloves’ storefront home, acknowledge Pecola’s 
humanity and treat the child decently. The women 
tell Pecola stories of their lives and her conversa¬ 
tions with them feed her curiosity to discover what 
love is and how one becomes lovable. 

Winter 

The section of the novel entitled Winter follows 
the first section entitled, Autumn. Like the Autumn 
section, Winter begins with Claudia’s narration. 
She describes her father’s protective stance toward 
his family and the elements, including winter 
weather, that threaten it. One of those external 
threats presents a danger to Claudia’s self-esteem 
and sense of well-being. A new girl, Maureen Peal, 
arrives in town from the big city of Toledo, Ohio. 
The response that Maureen, an upper-middle- 
class, light-skinned, green-eyed, well-dressed child 
receives from the adults and the children in the 
community leads Claudia to question the source of 
their adoration and to recognize that characteristics 
as superficial as physical appearance are often deter¬ 
miners of the treatment one receives in the world. 

Maureen Peal and Pecola Breedlove present 
opposing points on the spectrum of acceptabil¬ 
ity, with Claudia falling somewhere between the 
extremes of adoration and rejection the other two 
girls receive. One day, Claudia, Frieda, and Maureen 
Peal are walking home from school and encounter 
a bunch of boys taunting Pecola. The boys tease 
Pecola about her skin color and her poverty. Par¬ 
ticularly, the boys repeat over and over that Pecola’s 
daddy sleeps with no clothes on, a jibe that refers 
both to the family’s poverty and suggests some sort 
of sexual impropriety. In defense of Pecola, Frieda 
breaks up the circle of boys, and the girls invite 
Pecola to join them. Maureen Peal offers to buy an 
ice cream cone for Pecola. Since the MacTeer girls 
have no money, they do not eat ice cream and are 
envious of Maureen’s seeming wealth. 

As the girls continue to walk, their conversa¬ 
tion turns to the adolescent topics of menstruation, 
pregnancy, and male nakedness. Maureen and Pec- 
ola begin to quarrel about whether Pecola has ever 
seen her father naked as the boys earlier accused. 
This conversation leads to a larger argument that 
ends with Maureen Peal accusing all of the girls of 


the same thing the boys had earlier accused Pecola 
of—being dark-skinned, poor, and, most pointedly, 
of falling outside normative behavior. Maureen 
defends herself by distinguishing herself from the 
girls and asserting that she is cuter than them and, 
therefore, better than them. After this event, Clau¬ 
dia and Frieda are left to grapple with the question 
of the role and hierarchies of physical beauty— 
hierarchies that mark them as less valuable, desir¬ 
able, and worthy than those who are perceived as 
more beautiful. 

Immediately following the incident with Mau¬ 
reen Peal, Claudia and Frieda have another discov¬ 
ery that impacts their understanding of the world 
and their corresponding loss of innocence. The girls 
find Mr. Henry in their house with the prostitutes 
China and Miss Marie. Mr. Henry encourages the 
girls to lie to their mother—to not tell her about 
his transgression. The girls decide not to reveal Mr. 
Henry’s secret. 

The last chapter of the Winter section again 
contrasts the coming-of-age experiences of Clau¬ 
dia and Frieda and Pecola. Although Claudia and 
Frieda have difficult situations to negotiate, none 
of them are as destructive as the circumstances 
Pecola faces. This final chapter of Winter begins 
with an account of a type of middle-class African- 
American woman who traveled north in the GREAT 
Migration in search of education and better 
opportunities. Here Morrison critiques the premise 
of assimilation—the idea that one has to conform 
completely to the ideal constructions of the domi¬ 
nant culture and, in that process, abandon all of 
the markers of identity that are associated with the 
marginalized culture. In order to bolster their own 
sense of self, the women make clear distinctions 
between colored people and niggers and firmly dis¬ 
associate themselves from the latter. 

The character, Geraldine, is the representa¬ 
tive of this group of women. She is obsessed with 
appearance—her house, her clothes, her hair—and 
values the order of her life above relationships with 
her husband and her child, junior. Junior is, there¬ 
fore, malicious and abusive. The family lives next 
to the playground of the school, and Junior, in his 
isolation, longs to interact with his peers but is for¬ 
bidden to do so. His frustration manifests itself in 
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his treatment of those with less power, the cat his 
mother loves and, during one afternoon, Pecola. 

Junior lures Pecola into his house and then 
throws his mother’s cat in her face. The cat 
scratches Pecola, and she tries to escape the house, 
but Junior will not let her go. Junior again throws 
the cat at nearly the same moment his mother 
arrives. Geraldine blames the entire situation on 
Pecola and, seeing her as a representative of all 
that she is trying to escape—poverty, disorder, 
despair—calls the child a bitch and orders her out 
of the house. 

Spring 

The third section of The Bluest Eye, Spring, contrasts 
the traditional expectations of the season—hope¬ 
fulness, regeneration—with the realities of human 
existence. Mr. Henry molests Frieda by fondling 
her breasts. The MacTeers once again demon¬ 
strate their clear affection for their daughters and 
investment in their safety by violently throwing Mr. 
Henry out of the house. Frieda overhears a neigh¬ 
bor, Mrs. Dunion, suggesting that some permanent 
damage may have occurred to Frieda. The idea of 
being ruined frightens Frieda, mainly because she 
does not understand what is meant by the word. 
The only association the girls have with the words 
is its use in reference to the prostitutes they have 
heard described as ruined and so they think that 
being ruined means being fat. They believe that 
whiskey will prevent Frieda from becoming fat, so 
they go on a quest for alcohol. 

Claudia and Frieda believe that Pecola will know 
where they can get alcohol, so they go to her house. 
She is not there, and Miss Marie tells them that 
Pecola is with her mother at a house by the lake. 
Miss Marie offers them a pop and suggests that 
they wait for Pecola with her on the porch. Frieda 
tells her that they are not allowed to come into her 
house, and Miss Marie laughs and throws a glass 
bottle at them. The girls find Pecola at the lake in 
front of the house where Pauline works as a maid 
and they decide to walk home together. While they 
are waiting, Pecola knocks over a blueberry pie her 
mother has made and the blueberries stain Pauline’s 
floor and burn Pecola’s legs. Rather than showing 
the girl compassion and concern, Pauline beats and 


violently scolds her daughter. Pauline’s affection 
and consideration is reserved for the white daugh¬ 
ter of the family for whom she works. 

SEEMOTHERMOTHERISVERYNICEMO 
THERWILLYOUPLAYWITHJANEMOTH 
ERLAUGHSLAUGHMOTHERLAUGHLA 
The next three chapters of Spring tell the stories of 
Pauline, Cholly, and Soaphead Church. Pauline’s 
story traces her origins from rural Alabama where 
she is born as the ninth of 11 Williams children. She 
is treated differently from the rest of the children, a 
difference the narrator speculates might stem from 
a limp Pauline develops as a child following an 
accident where she steps on a rusty nail. Pauline 
receives comfort from ordering and cleaning items 
in her parents’ home. She also loves church music 
and conflates the images of a savior with her teen¬ 
age romantic fantasies. This conception of romantic 
love establishes her expectations for the relation¬ 
ship she eventually develops with Cholly. 

Pauline and Cholly’s relationship begins with 
high expectation and a move north to Lorain, 
Ohio. In Lorain, Pauline feels excluded by women 
who see her as country and unsophisticated. Pau¬ 
line begins to purchase clothes and makeup to bol¬ 
ster her self-esteem, while Cholly begins to drink 
heavily. The two begin to argue and Pauline turns 
to motion pictures for comfort. She tries to imitate 
the appearance of the movie stars until she breaks a 
front tooth eating candy. Pauline then gives up on 
trying to imitate the beauty ideals of the dominant 
culture and settles on adopting the role of wronged 
wife. This role makes her a perpetual victim and 
gives her a way to justify and organize her emo¬ 
tional and psychological life. Along with giving up 
on creating her identity, Pauline stops trying to cre¬ 
ate a home. She prefers the order she can create in 
the homes of her white employees where she feels 
in control and valued. 

SEEFATHERHEISBIGANDSTRONGFATH 
ERW1LLYOVPLAYW1THJANEFATHER 
ISSMILINGSMILESMILEFATHERSMILESMILE 
Cholly’s story is bleaker than Pauline’s. Cholly is 
abandoned at four days old by his mother who has 
some mental deficiency. Cholly’s Aunt Jimmy res¬ 
cues the baby and raises him until her death, when 
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Cholly is 13. Following Aunt Jimmy’s funeral, Cholly 
has an encounter that defines the rest of his life. 
Cholly embarks on his first sexual encounter in the 
woods with a young woman named Darlene. As the 
two young people begin to discover how sexuality 
works, hunters stumble upon them and force the 
two to copulate under their violating gaze. Cholly, 
unable to defend himself or Darlene against this 
attack, turns his anger and impotence toward Dar¬ 
lene. This channeling of frustration to those weaker 
than him is a pattern he will repeat throughout his 
life with devastating consequences for those close 
to him. 

Following the funeral and the incident in the 
woods, Cholly erroneously thinks he has impreg¬ 
nated Darlene and runs off to find a man he 
believes is his father, Sampson Fuller. Fuller’s rejec¬ 
tion of Cholly is another definitive moment in his 
maturation. He is utterly alone and free of obliga¬ 
tions to or responsibility for anyone else. In such a 
state, Cholly is outside of the boundaries of human 
interaction and, with no moral framework, is inevi¬ 
tably doomed to be a destructive force in the lives 
of others. 

At the end of Cholly’s life story, the chapter 
concludes with Cholly’s rape of Pecola. The act is 
told entirely from Cholly’s perspective. He looks 
at his child as she washes dishes and is disturbed 
by the defeat written into her posture. He feels it 
is an indictment of his parenting. Pecola’s gesture 
of scratching the back of her calf with her foot 
reminds Cholly of Pauline and the vulnerability 
that attracted him to her. Since Cholly has such 
a limited range of emotions and of ways to express 
his feelings, he translates his possible compassion 
and affection for Pecola into a sexual expression 
and repeats his seduction of Pauline on his helpless 
daughter. Pecola is silent throughout the encounter 
and is left unconscious on the floor of the kitchen. 

SEETHEDOGBOWWOWGOESTHEDOG 
DOYOUWANTTOPLAYDOYOUWANT 
TOPLAYWITHJANESEETHEDOGRUNR 
The final chapter in Spring details the life story of 
the pedophile and self-proclaimed psychic and spir¬ 
itualist, Soaphead Church, also known by his given 
name, Elihue Micah Whitcomb. Soaphead disdains 


human contact except for that of little girls, whom 
he finds have not yet descended into the dirtiness 
of humanity. Soaphead’s peculiar assessment of the 
world stems from his childhood and the assump¬ 
tions he internalizes. Born in the British West 
Indies, Soaphead adopts the racial hierarchies that 
place whiteness at the top. As light-skinned black 
people, Soaphead and his family gain privilege from 
their relative whiteness, and Soaphead, therefore, 
feels he is superior. 

This sense of superiority is at the core of his 
failed marriage. Despondent upon having lost the 
one genuine love of his life, his wife Velma, as well 
as the support of his relatively wealthy family, Soap- 
head tries a wide array of occupations, traveling 
salesman, insurance agent, and desk clerk before 
he moves to Lorain to become a fortune-teller. 

When Pecola seeks his services, Soaphead is 
genuinely moved by her desire for blue eyes and, 
for the first time, sincerely wishes for the power 
to grant her wish. He writes a letter to God asking 
for the ability to grant her wish. He is not selfless 
enough, however, to avoid using Pecola to kill Bob, 
his landlady’s dog who so repulses him. 

Summer 

The final section of The Bluest Eye is Summer. In 
the first of the two final chapters, the invitational 
narrative voice introduced at the beginning of the 
novel returns as the adult Claudia reflects upon her 
discovery of the truth of what happened to Pecola. 
The truth about what happened to Pecola is shock¬ 
ing to Claudia, but what is more disturbing to her 
is the response of the town. The adults in the com¬ 
munity only gossip about the rape of Pecola and do 
not do anything to intervene on her behalf. Claudia 
and Frieda invoke the only power they think they 
have, planting seeds, to try to assist Pecola and her 
unborn child. 

EOOKEOOKHERECOMESAFRIENDTHE 
FRIENDW1LLPLAYW1THJANETHEYWI 
LLPLAYAGOODGAMEPLAYJANEPLAY 
The next chapter consists of the internal dialogue 
between Pecola and the alter ego that emerges in 
the wake of her rape and pregnancy by Cholly. 
The split personality is Pecola’s way of coping with 
the devastating impact of the rape. The dialogue 
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reveals that Cholly rapes Pecola more than once. 
The chapter also exposes Pecola’s persistent inse¬ 
curity in spite of the fact that she seems to believe 
that she has at last acquired her much-desired blue 
eyes. Pecola fears that her eyes are not the bluest 
and will not achieve the love and acceptance she 
so desperately craves. 

The adult Claudia concludes the novel with her 
reflections about the situation. Pecola is a casualty 
of the malignant love of her father, the failures of 
her mother, the disinterest of her community, and 
a culture that defines her as disposable, insignifi¬ 
cant, and ugly. 

CRITICAL COMMENTARY 

Morrison’s first novel, The Bluest Eye, outlines the 
coming-of-age of an African-American female 
protagonist, Pecola Breedlove, who originates in 
circumstances that make her success, her survival 
even, unlikely. Of great significance in understand¬ 
ing the major themes of the novel is Pecola’s strug¬ 
gle to exist within the narrow spaces in which her 
community places her. Pecola is not accepted by 
blacks or whites. In this in-between nowhere land, 
the child is ultimately lost, unable to root herself in 
the firm ground of love and understanding that is 
necessary for any successful maturation. 

Pecola Breedlove is largely voiceless throughout 
the novel. There is little access to her first-person 
internal thoughts until the end of the novel when 
her psyche has become irreparably fractured. As 
such, the narrative constructs Pecola’s world by 
exploring the experiences of those around her. The 
two major deterministic forces in Pecola’s young 
life are her mother and father, Cholly and Pauline 
Breedlove. Significantly, Pecola never calls either 
of her parents mom or dad, demonstrating the psy¬ 
chological and emotional distance between the 
young girl and her parents. 

Cholly and Pauline’s lives are revealed in the 
novel through flashback sequences of their lives. In 
each of the chapters detailing the histories of Peco¬ 
la’s parents, their narratives reveal vastly differing, 
yet significantly overlapping experiences. Cholly is a 
throwaway child whose mother abandons him upon 
his birth. This abandonment colors and determines 
Cholly’s entire future. Raised by his Aunt Jimmy, 


Cholly loses her when he is at a critical point in 
his maturation. Following Aunt Jimmy’s funeral, 
Cholly has his first sexual experience when he and 
a young girl, Darlene, wander off into the nearby 
woods and wind up having sex. While in the midst 
of this encounter, hunters stumble upon the couple 
and violate them by shining a flashlight upon them 
and forcing them to continue. This event is a criti¬ 
cal turning point in Cholly’s life. Rather than turn¬ 
ing his rage on the hunters, against whom he is 
powerless, Cholly turns his ire upon the young girl, 
Darlene. Throughout his life, Cholly confuses love 
and affection with violence and will take out his 
frustrations and bitterness on those who are less 
powerful than himself—namely his family. 

Unlike Cholly, Pauline comes from a large and 
intact family, but she does not feel a part of the 
group. Like Cholly, Pauline is an outcast and is not 
embraced or claimed by her family in the ways that 
she needs in order to feel valued. Pauline grows up 
longing for rescue and for love from an unknown 
and mysterious lover who will rescue her from her 
disconnection. When Cholly arrives in her life, 
Pauline is susceptible to believing that he is what 
she has been longing for and missing. Her mar¬ 
riage to Cholly, migration to the North, and birth 
of her children leave her disappointed and disil¬ 
lusioned. The argumentative and violent home life 
of Pauline and Cholly speaks to a clash of different 
coping mechanisms. When Cholly loses interest in 
his marriage, his life, and his children, he turns to 
drink and idleness. Utilizing an opposite approach, 
Pauline greets her despair by becoming a staunch 
and devoted church member and a tireless worker 
for her employers for whom she works as a domes¬ 
tic. In the midst of the collision of these extremes 
exists the life of their daughter, Pecola Breedlove. 

Pecola exists in the narrow spaces between the 
opposite extremes of her parents and of the vari¬ 
ous communities she inhabits. Morrison’s conjoin¬ 
ing of seemingly opposite ideas creates the tension 
between The Bluest Eye’s opening line, “Nuns go by 
quiet as lust,” and the narrator’s statement near the 
end of the text that describes the incestuous rape 
of Pecola by her father, “he fucked her tenderly” 
(162-63). By conjoining jarring, polarized, and 
overtly sexualized language, Morrison embeds in 
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these descriptions a reflection of the violent differ¬ 
ences that traditionally characterize human desire, 
aggression, and submission. Morrison’s artful lan¬ 
guage defies simplistic categorization and compart- 
mentalization. Her phrases expose the complexity 
and primacy of desire and its inextricable connec¬ 
tion to the fundamental problems of oppression— 
sexism, racism, and classism. 

Throughout the novel, Pecola is located in 
spaces in between two oppositions. Significantly, 
there is a crack in the sidewalk that repeatedly 
causes Pecola to trip. The Y-shaped crack seems 
to belong to her, perhaps the only thing that does. 
Pecola finds herself in the middle of taunting 
school boys who surround her and plague her with 
their mean verbal jabs. Perhaps, most significantly, 
Pecola is in the space between the black and white 
communities that surround her, unaccepted by and 
alienated from both. 

At the end of The Bluest Eye, Pecola is in that 
messy, uncomfortable, disordered space Morrison 
claims as paradise, the only possible honest and 
lived paradise, a space in which the rubble and 
collapse of oppressive categories dismantle patri¬ 
archal notions of contradiction, of difference— 
black/white, male/female, good/evil, sexual/pure, 
rich/poor—the structural pillars and hierarchies of 
meaning that encourage Pecola’s isolation. 

Pecola’s ultimate psychological break stems 
from the brutally she has experienced, but, more 
fundamentally, her psychological fragmentation 
has roots in the absence of relationships—with 
self, with family, with community. Pecola lacks the 
rootedness that, by contrast, allows Claudia to sur¬ 
vive the difficulties of growing up as a little black 
girl. The Bluest Eye’s protagonist/narrator Claudia 
recalls the abrasive quality of her mother’s hands 
as the overworked woman anxiously applies balm 
to her ailing daughter. . . [I] t was a productive 
and fructifying pain. Love thick and dark as Alaga 
syrup eased into that cracked window. I could smell 
it—taste it—sweet, musty, with an edge of WIN- 
TERGREEN in its base—everywhere in that house” 
(12). Although the experience is painful for Clau¬ 
dia, she recognizes that the discomfort her moth¬ 
er’s efforts engender is rooted in a sincere urgency 
and a zealous, if hasty and abrasive, compassion. 


Claudia, the adolescent, dreams of simple sensual 
pleasures; instead she is given things—particularly, 
white dolls—that are supposed to substitute for 
connection and affection. The lessons of The Blu¬ 
est Eye reveal the complexities of coming-of-age in 
a culture that does not value your existence. Such 
maturation is always difficult, but it is impossible 
if one does not have the foundational support and 
love of primary caretakers. 

SOME IMPORTANT THEMES 
AND SYMBOLS IN THE BLUEST EYE 

House and Home 

Throughout The Bluest Eye, the question of house 
and of home is central to the narrative. The DlCK 
and Jane Reader begins with the line, “Here is 
the house” (1). The simple phrase resonates with 
questions about the nature of the family: What is a 
family? What roles do members of the family play? 
With Dick and Jane those answers are easy, simple, 
and exclusive. “Normal” houses have families with 
a mother, father, and children with strictly defined 
rules and roles. The Bluest Eye, through its explora¬ 
tion of other types of houses—homes—reveals that 
the answers to those questions are not so straight¬ 
forward and easily apparent. 

The novel also demonstrates that the pervasive¬ 
ness of the ideal of the house/family as depicted 
in stories, films, and songs can make individuals 
feel deficient. As the young women characters in 
The Bluest Eye come of age, each of them has to 
confront these ideals and to explain and justify for 
themselves the differences between their lived real¬ 
ities and the picture of houses/homes as presented 
in the dominant culture. 

The Failure of Community 

The failure of community is directly connected 
to the demise of childhood innocence in Toni 
Morrison’s The Bluest Eye. It is the community’s 
abandonment of the protagonist Pecola Breedlove 
and her family that ultimately results in her psy¬ 
chological destruction. The Breedloves are discon¬ 
nected from their communities of origin and fail 
to connect with their fellow townspeople. These 
multiple disconnections disable the normal bound¬ 
aries of behavior and Cholly Breedlove impregnates 
his daughter Pecola when she is 12. Rather than 
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embrace her after this horrific trauma, the commu¬ 
nity rejects Pecola and contributes to her downfall. 

They were disgusted, amused, shocked, out¬ 
raged, or even excited by the story. But we lis¬ 
tened for the one who would say, “Poor little 
girl,” or, “poor baby,” but there was only head 
wagging where those words should have been. 

We looked for eyes creased with concern, but 
saw only veils. (190) 

In the case of the Breedloves, it is the failure of 
community that enables their loss. Community 
abandonment is both the catalyst and the final blow 
to both the family and Pecola’s disintegration. 

The Role of Environment in Growth 
and Development 

The Bluest Eye explores the question of environ¬ 
ment, the atmosphere in which the main char¬ 
acters, Claudia and Pecola, are nurtured. The 
unyielding nature of the protagonists’ environ¬ 
ments may refer to their immediate families, their 
peers, their communities, and their culture. Each 
of these elements is in some way unyielding and 
uncompromisingly resistant to the girls’ healthy 
maturation. Both Claudia and Pecola have to bat¬ 
tle against racism, sexism, poverty, and cultural 
mythologies in order to protect their psychological 
health. Claudia, although struggling with her own 
issues, has a more supportive environment than 
Pecola, and thus is able to work her way through 
the unyielding earth while Pecola, like the mari¬ 
gold seeds, is not. 

Acquiring Discernment 

Some of the most precarious work of maturation 
is the task of figuring out what messages to believe 
and follow. As Claudia, Pecola, and Frieda explore 
their world, adults often give them advice and 
tell them about the world. The phrase, “truth in 
timbre,” refers to the ability of the girls to under¬ 
stand the world more honestly and truthfully from 
adults’ sounds, the tones in their voices, rather 
than from the literal meanings of the words them¬ 
selves (15). An example of this clarity occurs when 
Mr. Henry lies to Claudia about the reasons why 
the prostitutes, Marie and China, are in the Mac- 
Teers’ house. Although he says that the women 


are there for Bible study, Claudia and Frieda know, 
from the sound of his voice, that he is lying to 
them. Throughout the novel, Morrison questions 
the frequent differential between what people say 
and what they actually mean, and she suggests that 
acquiring this discernment is one of the primary 
tasks of becoming an adult. 

Displacement 

The Bluest Eye explores the theme of outdoors 
as it exposes the vulnerability of the community 
depicted in the novel. Subjected to the whims of 
racism and classism, particularly potent in the post- 
Depression 1930s and early 1940s, the people of 
Forain have to work hard to ensure that their exis¬ 
tence is secure. Their actions are often controlled 
by their legitimate fear of being displaced, of los¬ 
ing the central marker of stability and identity, the 
house. 

Learning to Love and Be Loved 

Throughout the novel, the characters are able to 
survive adversity and psychological erosion in direct 
correlation to the extent that they feel loved. At 
the end of the novel, the narrator states that “Fove 
is never any better than the lover” (206). Although 
Pauline and Cholly believe that they love each 
other, neither is capable of transcending their own 
immediate needs and insecurities because neither 
of them has ever been well loved or appreciated. 

On the other hand, Claudia knows from her 
mother’s care of her when she is ill that she is 
loved. As a result, Claudia is able to show affection 
for and love people in her life, namely Frieda and 
Pecola. This ability to love transcends her com¬ 
ing of age and explains her sense of responsibility 
for Pecola even after she is an adult and Pecola is 
beyond help. 

Morrison’s references to reproduction in The 
Bluest Eye are sharply divided between positive and 
negative experiences. When Morrison shifts in her 
narration to the history of some of her characters, 
like Pauline and Cholly, the characters often refer 
to reproduction in terms of their hopes for creat¬ 
ing family. Conversely, in the present tense of the 
novel, adult characters tend to refer to reproduc¬ 
tion as something beyond their control and often as 
undesirable. 
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The Destructive Impact of the Construct 
of Physical Beauty 

Throughout The Bluest Eye, the destructive impact 
of the construct of physical beauty affects the self¬ 
esteem of almost every character. The novel suggests 
that objective definitions of physical beauty are cre¬ 
ated by the ideals of the dominant culture in order to 
reinforce power dynamics. African Americans tradi¬ 
tionally have been excluded even from consideration 
as attractive and, as such, suffer from the resultant 
lack of affirmation. For example, Pauline does not 
ever see an image of herself in the films she views. 
She tries to replicate the notions of beauty she finds 
on the screen only to find such imitation impossible 
because she has different hair, skin, and features—a 
different aesthetic. African-American communities 
often internalize definitions of beauty from the dom¬ 
inant culture and find beautiful its members that 
most closely match those ideals, individuals such as 
Maureen Peal, and exclude and isolate those of its 
own who least resemble the dominant ideals, mar¬ 
ginalized souls like Pecola Breedlove. 

Night and Day 

In The Bluest Eye Morrison distinguishes between 
night and day, darkness and light, and night becomes 
a time to be feared. 

The first reference to night in The Bluest Eye is 
Claudia’s description of her home. She says that 
most of her house is clouded in darkness during 
the night, a darkness that invites roaches and mice. 
For the remainder of the novel, the roaches and 
mice evolve into images of death and despair. Pau¬ 
line suffers through Cholly’s unloving intercourse 
in the night. Cholly’s Aunt Jimmy dies from eating 
a peach cobbler she receives at night. White men 
objectify and sexually abuse Cholly and Darlene 
during the night and, at the turning point of his life, 
Cholly lays in his own feces until dark. The devil is 
compared to night when Cholly refers to Satan as a 
strong black figure that blots out the sun. 

Morrison uses night in compound words as well. 
Geraldine’s nightgown represents her resistance to 
sex, and Soaphead Church writes his blasphemous 
letter to God on a night table. Claudia utters the 
novel’s final reference to night, completing the cir¬ 
cle she began by saying that the summer of Pecola’s 


misfortune, the summer of selling seeds that would 
never grow, was just a series of sticky nights. 

Hands 

Mrs. MacTeer’s hands are ambiguous to her daugh¬ 
ter as they cause her pain, yet, under the surface, 
they convey to Claudia a deep, abiding mother love. 
Similarly, Claudia and Frieda learn the meaning 
behind the conversations of their mother and her 
friends not by listening to the words they say but 
instead by reading the motion and nuance of their 
hands. Another instance of hands functioning as a 
tool for diagnosis occurs in Cholly’s youth. When 
Cholly’s Aunt Jimmy becomes ill, the women in the 
community send for M’Dear, a local conjure/medi- 
cine woman. She runs her hands over Jimmy’s body 
to determine the cause of the woman’s illness. She 
also examines Jimmy’s hands for further diagnosis. 

Although hands convey important information 
in the cases of Mrs. MacTeer and M’Dear, The 
Bluest Eye also reveals that children are not always 
attuned to the information they may need in order 
to read someone’s character. For example, when 
Mr. Henry comes to the MacTeer house to live, the 
children run their hands over his body looking for 
a quarter. Their parents look on approvingly, not 
suspecting Mr. Henry’s inclination toward pedo¬ 
philia and neither Claudia nor Frieda has a nega¬ 
tive sense of the man. 

Significantly, the hands of Claudia’s white baby 
doll, the hated Christmas present, are rough and 
scratch her as she sleeps. This may provide infor¬ 
mation about the nature of the African-American 
characters’ encounters with whiteness in the larger 
culture. Mr. Yacobowski’s red and lumpy hands 
symbolize his contempt for Pecola. He tries to 
avoid touching her hand when taking her money. 
His hand scratches hers when he finally reaches to 
take the pennies she tries to give him to pay for the 
Mary Janes. 

In The Bluest Eye, hands also represent charac¬ 
ter traits. Maureen Peal, the perfect, light-skinned 
girl at school, has six fingers on one hand. Claudia 
and Frieda relish this imperfection and tease her. 
To stand up to Maureen, Frieda strikes a proud 
pose with her hand on her hip. The southern black 
women who fight off the “funkiness” sleep with their 
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hands folded across their stomachs, exemplifying 
their desire for order and control, and their attempt 
to bar the sexual advances of their husbands. Junior, 
the son of one of these “perfect” women, is a product 
of her lack of emotion and caring. He forces Pecola 
to stay in the house with his hands. Upset by Junior, 
Pecola holds her face with her hands as she cries. 
She touches Geraldine’s cat, the cat that Junior 
detests, with tear soaked hands. When frightened 
by the prostitute, the MAGINOT Line, Claudia and 
Frieda reach for each other’s hands. The Maginot 
Line’s hands are dimpled with fat. As a boy, Cholly 
idolizes a man named Blue. As he watches Blue 
hold a melon up in the air, Cholly watches Blue’s 
hands and wonders if this is what God looks like, 
but he decides that Blue better represents the devil. 

The Breedloves are said to take their ugliness 
into their hands like a cape they then don. Before 
ugliness becomes the family’s self-definition, Cholly 
gets into bed with Pauline and she feels the grooves 
of his rough callused hands even before he touches 
her. When he does begin to touch her, she gives all 
of her strength into his hands. When she is hav¬ 
ing an orgasm, she places her hands on him. After 
their marriage begins to fail, and both Pauline and 
Cholly adopt ugliness as a way of being, Cholly uses 
his hands to fight Pauline. Like a coward, he hits 
her with the palm of his hand. When the marriage 
between Cholly and Pauline begins to fail and Pau¬ 
line’s romantic hopes fade, Pauline cannot seem to 
keep her hands off Cholly. She uses violence as a 
vent for her frustrations. Pauline uses her hands to 
hit Pecola after she knocks over the blueberry cob¬ 
bler. Pauline then proceeds to use the same hands 
to comfort the white child of her employers. When 
Pauline is a young and lonely child, she dreams of a 
stranger coming simply to hold her hand. 

Older Morrisonian African-American women 
characters are a study in strength and contradic¬ 
tion. The work of their hands consists of felling 
trees, cutting umbilical cords, killing animals, as 
well as coaxing flowers to bloom. (138) 

Lips and Mouths 

In The Bluest Eye, the lips of various characters pro¬ 
vide important information about the meanings of 
their words and/or their intentions. 


Lips provide a great deal of information and 
foreshadowing about Mr. Henry and his perver¬ 
sions. Disembodied lips state that Mr. Henry will 
be a boarder in the MacTeer home. In the next 
line, Mrs. MacTeer is revealed as the source of this 
information. The original lack of identification of 
the speaker may represent Mrs. MacTeer’s unchar¬ 
acteristic inability to discern the true nature and 
intentions of Mr. Henry. Frieda’s instincts about 
Mr. Henry may be better than her mother’s. The 
girl makes an odd noise with her lips when Claudia 
suggests that she, Pecola, and Frieda look at Mr. 
Henry’s pornographic magazines or at the Bible. 
The MacTeer girls return home following Mr. Hen¬ 
ry’s encounter with China and the Maginot Line. 
When the girls ask Mr. Henry who the women are, 
he takes a drink of pop with his lips and this gesture 
makes the girls intuitively unsettled. 

When a situation is imbalanced or precarious 
in The Bluest Eye, there are indicators of this state 
by portrayals of unusual or contrasting lips. In a 
description cataloging the ugliness of the Breed¬ 
loves, the narrator states that the “shapely lips” of 
Mrs. Breedlove, Sammy, and Pecola only reinforces 
their unattractiveness (39). China applies a “cupid- 
bow” mouth and changes her hairstyle repeatedly. 
Despite her attempts at make-up, the narrator 
describes the woman’s painted face as unflattering. 
Mr. MacTeer’s face reflects the harsh realities faced 
by the family during winter. As winter begins, Clau¬ 
dia notes that he will not “unrazor” his lips until the 
seasons change (61). As she tries to defend Pecola 
against the taunts of Bay Boy and his friends, Bay 
Boy threatens Claudia with a fat lip (66). 

The narrator describes women who have “lost 
their funkiness,” women like Geraldine who put 
lipstick on in thin lines as only part of their mouths 
because they do not want their lips to be too big 
(83). When Cholly and Darlene begin to have sex, 
Darlene kisses Cholly on the mouth and he finds 
her “muscadine-lipped” mouth unpleasant. 

In The Bluest Eye, Morrison also uses lips to 
indicate a boundary or border. Before throwing her 
pop bottle at Claudia, Frieda, and Pecola in disgust 
when she learns that the MacTeer girls are not 
allowed to enter her apartment, the Maginot Line 
puts the bottle to her lips for a last sip. According 
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to the narrator, Pauline sees Lorain, Ohio, as “the 
melting pot on the lip of America” and she is disap¬ 
pointed with the realities of the town and of her life 
there (117). 

Lip references also occur in the novel as an 
external indication of the internal feelings and 
responses of characters. For example, early in their 
relationship, the sound of Cholly’s whistle “pulls” 
Pauline’s lips into a smile. During Aunt Jimmy’s 
final illness, Miss Alice visits her. Alice reads First 
Corinthians while arnens “drop” from Aunt Jimmy’s 
lips (136). Neighborhood women gather at Aunt 
Jimmy’s house to help take care of her. As they do 
so they lick their lips and empathize with Jimmy’s 
pains by remembering their own. The women who 
visit Jimmy remember their young lips, “relaxed 
and content.” 

In her final deliberate act, Pecola goes to Soap- 
head Church to request blue eyes. As he contem¬ 
plates her request, he purses his lips. For the first 
time in his life, Church wants to act with sincer¬ 
ity and tries to fulfill his promise. In spite of this 
temporary lapse in his normal selfishness, Church 
returns to his typical behavior and uses Pecola self- 
interestedly to rid himself of the plague of his land¬ 
lady’s dog, Bob. As such, Soaphead moves his lips 
as he pretends to pray. 

Of course, the most significant meaning lips can 
convey is the affect of a person—the representa¬ 
tion of their emotions on the canvas of the face. 
As such, smiles, genuine or artificial, are crucial 
to Morrison’s character development in The Blu¬ 
est Eye. As he arrives at the MacTeer home, Mr. 
Henry is described as smiling frequently and with 
his teeth. Mr. Henry’s smile evokes that of the 
minstrel character, masking his true identity and 
intent behind a wide deceptive smile. Mrs. Mac¬ 
Teer smiles twice during Mr. Henry’s introduction 
to the family. She is not a woman given to smiling, 
but is taken in by Mr. Henry’s seeming jocularity. 
The experience of watching their mother respond 
in this manner is disconcerting for both Claudia 
and Frieda. 

Claudia’s interactions with Pecola foreshadow 
the ill-fated child’s eventual psychological dissocia¬ 
tion as Claudia is described as entertaining Pecola 
and the girl’s smile as separate entities. Similarly, 


Claudia is disturbed by the false, almost macabre 
smiles of her dolls. 

Genuine smiles are not always benign, however. 
The Maginot Line smiles with a “genuine” smile at 
Claudia, Pecola, and Frieda—a smile that is, ironi¬ 
cally, more sincere than that of other adults who 
interact with the children—but her smile fades 
when she learns that Claudia and Frieda are not 
allowed to come into her apartment. In the wake of 
the Coke bottle the Maginot Line throws at them, 
Claudia and Frieda meet Pecola at the house on 
the lake and are surprised to find her smiling. 

Interestingly, Morrison differentiates between 
lips and mouths in her use of the body as a symbol 
in The Bluest Eye. The mouth is capable of language 
and therefore of major significance in Morrison’s 
depiction of her characters in the novel. 

Even as a girl, Claudia MacTeer is aware of 
the indignities associated with racial discrimina¬ 
tion. Her next-door neighbor, Rosemary Villanucci, 
embodies that discrimination when she informs 
Claudia and her sister Frieda that they cannot come 
into her house. As she makes this statement, Rose¬ 
mary is eating bread and butter. Claudia responds 
with an unrealized desire to humiliate Rosemary by 
hitting her in the mouth while she chews. By envi¬ 
sioning hitting Rosemary in the mouth, Claudia 
imagines a violent response to the hurtful impact 
of Rosemary’s words. Similarly, the physical is used 
to counter words when Frieda tries to explain to 
Pecola about her first menstrual period and Pecola 
responds by placing her fingers on her mouth. 

During a childhood illness, Mrs. MacTeer rubs 
Vick’s salve on Claudia’s chest and puts some in 
her mouth, telling her to swallow it. With this 
instruction, Mrs. MacTeer symbolically encour¬ 
ages Claudia to ingest her healing love. In this 
instance, the mouth becomes a space for access to 
the authentic self or soul. The mouth functions as 
such a space in other instances in the novel as well. 
Following Mr. Henry’s molestation of Frieda, Mr. 
and Mrs. MacTeer attack him physically. As they 
pummel him, he begins to sing “Nearer My God 
to Thee.” Mrs. MacTeer tells him to keep God’s 
name out of his mouth. After Pecola feeds Bob the 
poisoned meat, the dog moves his mouth strangely. 
Pecola opens her mouth in horror and then covers 
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her mouth to prevent herself from vomiting. While 
pregnant with Sammy, Pauline loses a tooth as she 
eats candy during a Gable and Harlow film. This 
loss signifies her self-perception as an ugly woman 
with an imperfect mouth, so unlike those on the 
screen. This experience of a loss within the mouth 
totally changes Pauline’s self-perception. 

Pauline is perhaps most revelatory in a series 
of flashback memories. In one of them, she tells 
of a white employer who spoke out of one side of 
her mouth and casually informs Pauline that she 
should leave her marriage to Cholly. The woman’s 
husband is said to have a slash instead of a mouth. 
In another flashback memory, Pauline describes 
making love with Cholly. She likes the feeling of 
Cholly’s mouth under her chin. 

The mouth can also function as a symbol of a 
character’s condition. Earlier in the novel, during 
Aunt Jimmy’s illness, the sick woman briefly begins 
to feel better. She then eats a piece of peach cobbler 
that the neighbors believe causes her death. Aunt 
Jimmy’s mouth is in an O shape the next morn¬ 
ing when she is found dead. On the day of Aunt 
Jimmy’s funeral, mouths were “set down” (150). A 
fly settles in the corner of her mouth until Cholly 
waves it away. After Aunt Jimmy’s funeral, Cholly 
plays with some of his cousins. One of them, Jake, 
offers him a cigarette. Cholly embarrasses himself 
by placing the cigarette over the match instead of 
placing it in his mouth. After an adventure with 
Darlene, Jake, and Suky in the grape patch, Chol¬ 
ly’s mouth tastes of muscadine. This taste mirrors 
his feeling of belonging and contentment. After he 
runs away, in search of his father, Cholly is “dry- 
mouthed” in anticipation of the ill-fated meeting. 

When Claudia encounters the Maginot Line, 
she is unable to speak, finding her mouth immobile. 
In a moment of sincere self-revelation, Soaphead 
Church writes a letter to God saying that it is dif¬ 
ficult for him to keep his mouth and hands off girl 
children. 

CHARACTERS 

Aunt Jimmy Aunt Jimmy is Cholly’s aunt, his 
mother’s sister. She rescues Cholly as a baby after 
his mother abandons him and subsequently raises 
Cholly on her own. She is the sole source of affec¬ 


tion for Cholly during his childhood. Despite her 
care, Cholly is often repulsed by Aunt Jimmy’s 
age, appearance, and smell. Cholly does, how¬ 
ever, respect Aunt Jimmy and has sincere affection 
for her. In the spring of Cholly’s 13th year, Aunt 
Jimmy falls ill after sitting on a damp bench at a 
camp meeting. The women of the community, who 
are clearly attached to Aunt Jimmy, gather around, 
sit with her, bring her food, and attempt to nurse 
her back to health. The women’s concern shows 
Aunt Jimmy’s position as a center and a stalwart in 
her community. Out of concern one of the women, 
Essie Foster, prepares and brings a peach cobbler to 
Aunt Jimmy. M’Dear, the town midwife and healer, 
warns Jimmy not to eat solid food. Aunt Jimmy 
does not comply, eats a piece of peach pie, and is 
dead the next morning. The community and mem¬ 
bers of Jimmy’s family gather for her funeral. Aunt 
Jimmy’s death leaves Cholly completely orphaned. 

Aunt Julia Aunt Julia is an aunt to Della Jones 
and is said to aimlessly drift up and down Sixteenth 
Street in an old bonnet, startling passersby. Mrs. 
Breedlove and her friends are ambivalent about 
whether Aunt Julia should be committed to the 
county mental hospital. 

Bay Boy Bay Boy is one of the boys in town 
who harass and torment Pecola as she walks with 
Claudia, Frieda, and Maureen Peal. The boys sur¬ 
round Pecola and taunt her with jibes about her 
family and the darkness of her skin color. The boys’ 
mockery indicates their insecurity and, like their 
role models in the town, they compensate for their 
fear by positioning themselves as superior to Pecola 
and the Breedlove family. When Frieda and Clau¬ 
dia stop the boys’ abuse of Pecola, the boys act in 
typical male macho style by leaving and pretending 
that standing up to the girls is not worth the trou¬ 
ble. Louis Junior, Geraldine’s son, idolizes Bay Boy. 

Bertha Reese Bertha Reese is the older and 
deeply religious woman who owns a candy shop and 
rents a room to Soaphead Church. Hard of hearing, 
Bertha Reese leaves her tenant to his own devices. 
She owns a mangy dog named Bob that Soaphead 
finds disgusting. Soaphead deceives Pecola into 
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killing the dog when he tells her that feeding Bob 
a piece of meat will fulfill her request for blue eyes. 
Bertha is upset when she discovers the dead dog. 

Big Mama Big Mama is Mrs. MacTeer’s mother 
and Claudia and Frieda’s grandmother. Claudia 
wishes that, instead of presents for Christmas, she 
could sit in Big Mama’s kitchen, a warm safe space, 
and eat Big Mama’s food. 

Big Papa Claudia and Frieda call their grand¬ 
father, Mrs. MacTeer’s father, Big Papa. Big Papa 
plays the violin and one of Claudia’s fondest wishes 
is to have him play the violin for her alone. 

Blue Jack Described as old and as a ladies’ man, 
Blue Jack is a former slave and one of the few 
people for whom Cholly expresses affection. In 
fact, Cholly loves Blue. Blue works as a drayman 
at Tyson’s Feed and Grain store where Cholly also 
works. Blue pays attention to Cholly and is a sto¬ 
ryteller who captivates young Cholly with tales of 
what it felt like to be emancipated. Blue also tells 
a peculiar tale about a dead white woman who was 
beheaded by her husband and who haunted her 
former home blindly in search of a comb. 

The most significant encounter between Blue 
and Cholly occurs at a Fourth of July church pic¬ 
nic. After the father of a family attending the pic¬ 
nic breaks a watermelon against a rock in order to 
open it for his children, Blue retrieves the heart, 
the seedless sweet core of the melon, and gives it to 
Cholly. Cholly and Blue eat the melon together. 

When Aunt Jimmy dies and Cholly, with no 
information about sex, thinks that his ill-fated sex¬ 
ual encounter with Darlene may have impregnated 
her, the young man seeks out Blue for advice. 
Blue, an alcoholic, is incoherent and incapable of 
responding to or providing guidance to Cholly. 

Bob Bertha Reese owns Bob the dog. Bob is so 
old and ill that he smells and oozes fluid from his 
various orifices. Soaphead obsesses about what he 
sees as the disturbing physical infirmities of the 
mutt and desires nothing more than to bring about 
the dog’s demise. Soaphead, however, finds the 
prospect of actually killing the dog himself too dis¬ 


tasteful to enact. Soaphead gives Pecola poisoned 
meat to feed him. Soaphead tells Pecola that feed¬ 
ing the meat to the dog will help her to get the 
blue eyes she desires. Soaphead tricks Pecola into 
killing the dog and convinces himself that the act 
is for the greater good. After Pecola feeds Bob the 
poisoned meat, the dog moves his mouth strangely. 
Pecola opens her mouth in horror and then covers 
her mouth to prevent herself from vomiting. 

Buddy Wilson Buddy Wilson is one of the boys 
in town who harass and torment Pecola as she walks 
with Claudia, Frieda, and Maureen Peal. The boys 
surround Pecola and taunt her with jibes about her 
family and the darkness of her skin color. The boys’ 
mockery indicates their insecurity and, like their 
role models in the town, they compensate for their 
fear by positioning themselves as superior to Pecola 
and the Breedlove family. When Frieda and Clau¬ 
dia stop the boys’ abuse of Pecola, the boys enact 
male machismo by leaving and pretending that 
standing up to the girls is not worth the trouble. 

China China is a prostitute who shares a resi¬ 
dence and companionship with two other prosti¬ 
tutes, Miss Marie and Poland. They live in the same 
building as the Breedloves and share conversations 
with Pecola. China is very interested in her own 
appearance and is always transforming her looks 
by changing her makeup from one style to another. 
China applies a “cupid-bow” mouth and changes 
her hairstyle repeatedly. Despite her attempts at 
make up, the narrator describes her face as unflat¬ 
tering. Aging, China is resistant to being thought of 
as old. She is thin with brown teeth and bandy legs. 
Like Miss Marie and Poland, she hates men. 

Cholly Breedlove (Mr. Breedlove) Named after 
his Aunt Jimmy’s dead brother, Charles Breedlove, 
Cholly, begins his life inauspiciously when his men¬ 
tally impaired mother abandons him at a railroad 
track when he is four days old. This singular event 
becomes a defining moment in Cholly’s life history 
as he can aptly be described as alone in every sense 
of the word. Although Aunt Jimmy rescues him 
from the tracks, she is able to provide a home for 
him only until his early adolescence, as a result of 
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her death in Cholly’s 13th year. When Aunt jimmy 
dies, Cholly is again an orphan and without a home. 
His father, said by Aunt Jimmy to be Samson Fuller, 
rejects him cruelly when Cholly seeks him out after 
Aunt Jimmy’s death. After this rejection, Cholly 
acquires a freedom, a detachment unconstrained by 
responsibility or conscience and therefore becomes 
dangerous and destructive. 

Perhaps the defining moment in Cholly’s life 
occurs at the funeral banquet following Aunt Jim¬ 
my’s burial. After Aunt Jimmy’s funeral, Cholly 
plays with some of his cousins. One of them, Jake, 
offers him a cigarette. Cholly embarrasses himself 
by placing the cigarette over the match instead 
of placing it in his mouth. Cholly and newfound 
cousin, Jake, begin a youthful flirtation with two 
girls, Darlene and Suky. The foursome go on a walk 
and discover an unripe muscadine grape grove. In 
the wake of their feasting on the grapes, renowned 
for their dark sweetness, Cholly and Darlene kiss 
and, eventually, begin to have intercourse. When 
Cholly and Darlene initiate their love making, 
Darlene kisses Cholly on the mouth and he finds 
her mouth unpleasant. The subsequent humiliat¬ 
ing interruption and exploitation of this first sexual 
experience by racist and abusive white hunters 
leaves Cholly powerless to defend himself or to 
retaliate. As a result, he channels his frustration 
and anger toward Darlene, establishing a lifelong 
pattern of venting his rage at the oppression he 
experiences on those more powerless and impotent 
than himself. 

This habitual redirection of his anger at rela¬ 
tively helpless individuals occurs most frequently 
with his family. Cholly meets and marries Pauline 
Williams and, for a brief period, seems to genu¬ 
inely connect with her as they begin to build a life 
together. The complicated transition from the rural 
South to the relatively urban North, coupled with 
Cholly’s complete lack of knowledge of how to be a 
husband and father, as well as his excessive drink¬ 
ing, snuff out his desire for Pauline and his capac¬ 
ity to bond with or care for his children Sammy 
and Pecola. The constant in the Breedlove home is 
the perpetual emotional, verbal, and physical bat¬ 
tle between Cholly and Pauline, whom he always 
refers to as Mrs. Breedlove. Cholly merely responds 


to stimuli in his environment and is incapable of 
functioning as anything other than an abuser. 

Cholly’s most troubling act is the rape of his 
daughter Pecola. Ironically, his violation of Pecola 
is complicated by Cholly’s perverse, alcohol-bleary 
perception that he is somehow demonstrating ten¬ 
derness toward his daughter. Cholly’s rape of Pec¬ 
ola results in her pregnancy and miscarriage and 
instigates Pecola’s mental collapse. Later, Cholly 
dies in the workhouse. 

Claudia MacTeer Claudia MacTeer is the daugh¬ 
ter of Mrs. MacTeer (Mama) and Mr. MacTeer 
(Daddy) and the primary narrator of the novel. 
Claudia MacTeer is nine years old at the begin¬ 
ning of the novel. Claudia lives in a green house, 
which connects her to the Dick and Jane story at 
the beginning of the novel. She shares with the fic¬ 
tional and flat Dick and Jane the same family struc¬ 
ture. She is a daughter with a father and a mother 
and a sister and she, like Jane, plays. But Claudia’s 
world is filled with realities unexpressed in the ste¬ 
reotypical world inhabited by Dick and Jane. 

Claudia’s house is green, but it is also old and 
cold. These characteristics reflect the very real dif¬ 
ficulties Claudia and her family face. The family, 
while stable and solid, has to contend with the 
challenges of life as African Americans in the post- 
Depression era. Resources are valued and her par¬ 
ent’s anxieties about their ability to sustain their 
family permeate Claudia’s existence. In the tension 
of her parent’s concern lies evidence of their deep 
and abiding love for both Claudia and her sister 
Frieda. This love manifests in the things that they 
do for Claudia rather than in the things that they 
say to her. Through her experience of their actions, 
Claudia grows secure in her belief in the relative 
safety of her immediate world. She is not coddled 
by her parents, but she is protected and cared for by 
them. In many ways Claudia functions as a contrast 
to Pecola who is without parental protection and 
nurturance. 

The Bluest Eye can be characterized as a bil- 
dungsroman, or a coming-of-age story, featuring 
Claudia as the primary character undergoing the 
transition between childhood and womanhood. 
The novel traces Claudia’s development through 
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a series of problems she encounters. Each incident, 
while often unresolved, demonstrates to Claudia 
the norms of her community and the rules that 
govern the behavior of the adults in that commu¬ 
nity. Often Claudia, in her innocence, finds con¬ 
flict between the values articulated by adults and 
their actions. In her acceptance of or acquiescence 
to these inconsistencies, Claudia learns how to 
conform to the expectations of those around her. 

The conflicts Claudia navigates teach her pri¬ 
marily about what behaviors are acceptable and 
which are not, as well as what the consequences 
are for straying beyond the boundaries of commu¬ 
nally defined normalcy. For example, Claudia learns 
that it is not alright to destroy a gift even if, funda¬ 
mentally, the gift is distasteful to her. When she is 
given a white baby doll for Christmas, those around 
her expect that she, like they, will value it and 
cherish the gift. Claudia is disturbed by the false, 
almost macabre smiles of her dolls. Claudia does not 
understand what the doll represents and why those 
around her are so enamored of it. As a result, she 
dismantles the toy in an attempt literally to get at 
the heart of what is so attractive about the doll. 

Claudia also learns how to read her environ¬ 
ment, a lesson vital to internalizing behaviors and 
adapting to adult ways of behaving. She observes 
her mother’s women friends; by hearing the tone of 
their conversation, she understands not what they 
say, but how they say it. She notices her father’s 
face and the way in which the concern about keep¬ 
ing his family warm and fed in the winter symboli¬ 
cally freezes his expression. Likewise, she receives 
notification of her mother’s state of mind each 
day by listening to the songs that Mrs. MacTeer 
sings. The sound of the song signals to Claudia her 
mother’s state of mind. Often, however, there is a 
decided difference between what Claudia perceives 
and what she is told. 

Claudia’s major conflicts often come from the 
difference between what she has been told is accept¬ 
able and the contradictory ways in which she sees 
those around her behaving. Claudia’s final act in 
the novel demonstrates this ambivalence as well as 
her attempt to act on what she believes is right— 
what she has been told to do rather than what she 
observes adults doing. Following Pecola’s rape and 


pregnancy, Claudia notices that the adults in the 
community talk about the violation of the child, but 
do not express sympathy for Pecola and her unborn 
child. This lack of compassion prompts Claudia and 
Frieda to act in the only way they know and that 
is accessible to them. Relying on what remains of 
childhood belief and faith, the sisters plant mari¬ 
gold seeds with the hope that this act will somehow 
ensure Pecola’s baby’s survival. 

Ultimately, the failure of the marigolds to grow 
may represent the futility of Claudia’s attempt to 
defy the realities of maturity that the adults in her 
life have already accepted. The marigolds do not 
grow. She cannot save Pecola or change the envi¬ 
ronment in which they both exist, a world where 
the reality is that people are bound by the stories 
they believe—stories like Dick AND Jane that cre¬ 
ate hierarchies and, most frequently, place those 
without blue eyes at the bottom of the heap. 

Daddy (Mr. MacTeer) Mr. MacTeer, called 
Daddy by Claudia, is a man invested in the well¬ 
being of his family. Although not such a central 
character as Mama (Mrs. MacTeer), Mr. MacTeer 
is a powerful force in his daughters’ lives and, in 
contrast to Cholly and some other fathers in the 
novel, is responsible for and contributes to his 
family’s well-being. Claudia describes her father’s 
physical features in terms that ground him in the 
natural world. The most significant act he per¬ 
forms in the novel occurs when Henry Washing¬ 
ton molests Frieda. He assaults the man physically 
and shoots after him in an attempt to defend his 
daughter. 

The MacTeer girls experience some shame 
about their father as well. Remembering one eve¬ 
ning when their father checks on them while he is 
naked, the girls are embarrassed by Maureen Peal’s 
question asking whether they have seen a man 
naked. 

Darlene Mimicking the behavior of his older 
cousin, Jake, Cholly shyly approaches Darlene 
during Aunt Jimmy’s funeral banquet. Although 
Cholly asks Darlene to go on a walk with him, it is 
Darlene who is the one in control of the situation. 
While the two share a feast of muscadine grapes, 
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Darlene stains her dress with the dark juice of the 
fruit. 

Darlene instigates the sexual interaction between 
the two and the encounter might have proven plea¬ 
surable and fulfilling for both of them if hunters had 
not intruded and turned their intercourse into a 
degrading spectacle. Darlene is broken by the event 
and by Cholly’s hostile response to her as they walk 
back to the banquet. During their walk, it begins 
to rain. This event helps Darlene to explain her 
stained and dirty dress to her mother, who does not 
react with excessive anger. Darlene is the first in 
a long series of women that Cholly will use as the 
focus of his frustration and anger at the oppression 
he experiences. 

Della Jones Della Jones is the subject of gos¬ 
sip by Mrs. MacTeer’s women friends as they dis¬ 
cuss why Henry Washington is coming to board 
at the MacTeers’ home. This conversation reveals 
that Della Jones is a “good” woman who regularly 
attends church, keeps a clean home, and perfumes 
herself with violet water. Despite these qualities, 
she succumbs to her family’s tendency toward men¬ 
tal illness when her husband leaves her for Trifling 
Peggy from Elyria. In addition to this emotional 
trauma, Della also suffers a series of strokes that 
leave her unable to communicate effectively or to 
recognize those around her. A sister, who is thought 
to have intentions of claiming Della’s house, is said 
to be coming from North Carolina to care for Della 
in Henry Washington’s absence. 

Dewey Prince Dewey Prince is the great love 
of Miss Marie (Maginot Line). Marie tells Pecola 
stories of this man. Marie tells Pecola that she met 
Dewey when she was 14 and that she ran away from 
Jackson, Mississippi, to Cincinnati, Ohio, with him 
and that they lived together like a married couple 
for three years. The couple has children that Marie 
refuses to speak about. Marie’s stories about Dewey 
Prince make Pecola curious about love between 
adults. 

Dick The novel begins with a replication of 
the Dick and Jane texts that were widely used 
by American educators in the 1940s and 1950s to 


teach primary school students how to read. Dick is 
a character in the Dick and Jane book series. The 
series was designed to help children learn how to 
read. The books are characterized by simple phrases 
that describe the activities and feelings of the char¬ 
acters in a way that is accessible to pre-readers. 
These books present a sanitized version of family 
life and normalcy. Their function as the first books 
in children’s lives and as the books that introduce 
them to written narrative underscores their cul¬ 
tural significance. Dick’s only role in the recreation 
of the primer at the beginning of The Bluest Eye is 
that he lives in the same green and white house as 
the rest of the family. The house in the Dick and 
Jane narrative has a red door. 

Essie Foster Essie Foster is a wonderful cook 
and well-intentioned woman who brings Aunt 
Jimmy a peach cobbler when Aunt Jimmy is ill. 
M’Dear has prescribed a diet solely of POT LIQUOR 
for Aunt Jimmy. Because Aunt Jimmy eats the pie 
in defiance of M’Dear’s advice, the town attributes 
her death to the ingestion of the peach cobbler. 
Although Aunt Jimmy’s women friends do not 
blame her, Essie Foster is said to feel responsible 
for Aunt Jimmy’s death. She even offers to hold the 
funeral banquet at her house. 

Father Father is a character in the Dick and 
Jane book series. The series was designed to help 
children learn how to read. The books are char¬ 
acterized by simple phrases that describe the activi¬ 
ties and feelings of the characters in a way that 
is accessible to pre-readers. These books present 
a sanitized version of family life and normalcy. 
Their function as the first books in children’s lives 
and as the books that introduce them to written 
narrative underscores their cultural significance. 
Father’s only role in the recreation of the primer 
at the beginning of The Bluest Eye is that he lives in 
the same green and white house as the rest of the 
family and that, rather than playing with Jane, he 
smiles. He is described physically as big and strong. 

Fisher girl, the The Fishers’ young daughter is 
a favorite of Pauline as she works as a maid in 
the Fisher home, a place where she finds order 
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and respite from the dysfunction and chaos of her 
life with her own family. Pauline showers the little 
Fisher girl with endearments and affectionate nick¬ 
names while she does not provide the same nur- 
turance for her own children, Sammy and Pecola. 
Pauline’s disproportionate adoration of the little 
Fisher girl in comparison to her harsh and distant 
demeanor toward Pecola reinforces Pecola’s view of 
herself as unworthy and unloved. 

Frieda and Claudia also witness Pauline’s favorit¬ 
ism and neglect of Pecola as they are present at the 
Fisher home when Pecola, out of childish curiosity, 
accidentally spills a hot blueberry pie her mother 
has just made. Despite the burns Pecola receives 
from the hot berries, Pauline hits and violently 
rebukes her child while consoling and comforting 
the little Fisher girl who is unsettled but unharmed 
by the event. 

Fishers, the Pauline’s employers, the Fishers, rep¬ 
resent an extreme opposite of her life at home with 
her family. The Fishers’ house is neat, well-deco¬ 
rated, and orderly. Pauline finds both a purpose and 
solace through her work as their maid. In a pos¬ 
sible allusion to the film Imitation of Life, Mr. Fisher 
claims that Pauline’s blueberry pies would be more 
lucrative than real estate. In return for the comfort 
the family represents, Pauline is a loyal, protective, 
and self-effacing servant. The Fishers give Pauline 
a nickname, Polly, a gesture she missed and did not 
receive from her own family. 

Frieda MacTeer Frieda MacTeer is the older 
daughter of the MacTeers and Claudia’s sister. 
She is 10 years old at the beginning of the novel. 
Although Frieda is more reserved and shy than 
Claudia, she is a bit more savvy and informed 
about the machinations of the adult world than is 
Claudia. Even though Frieda is more withdrawing 
than Claudia, she often demonstrates an enormous 
strength of character. She, for example, defends 
Pecola when she is pestered by a group of boys 
and also intervenes when her mother misunder¬ 
stands what is happening when Pecola begins to 
menstruate. Frieda consistently defends those who 
are weaker than she is and who are abused and 
oppressed. Frieda makes an odd noise with her lips 


when Claudia suggests that she, Pecola, and Frieda 
look at Mr. Ffenry’s pornographic magazines or at 
the Bible. 

Frieda is the victim of sexual abuse at the hands 
of Mr. Henry Washington, a boarder in her family’s 
home. When Henry Washington inappropriately 
pinches her breast, characteristically, she protects 
herself by telling her parents. Frieda’s expectation 
that her parents will defend her and shield her from 
harm stands in marked contrast to Pecola’s rape at 
the hands of Cholly. After the incident of abuse, 
Frieda is despondent because she believes she may 
be ruined. Frieda participates in Claudia’s hopeful 
but futile planting of marigold seeds for Pecola’s 
unborn baby. 

Geraldine Geraldine is a migrant from the South 
who relocates to LORAIN with her husband Louis. 
Geraldine, socialized to conform unquestioningly to 
the definitions of normalcy, rigidly adheres to con¬ 
vention. She is deeply invested in appearance and 
channels all of her feeling and emotion into the work 
of creating order and fighting against anything—dirt, 
poverty, free expression—that threatens her efforts. 
She is one of the southern black women who fight 
off the “funkiness” and sleep with their hands folded 
across their stomachs, exemplifying their desire for 
order and control and their attempt to bar the sexual 
advances of their husbands. 

Geraldine’s investment in assimilation leads her 
to avoid and despise blacks that she deems unac¬ 
ceptable. She passes this way of thinking on to her 
son, Louis Junior, who is isolated from his peers as 
a result. Geraldine is an overbearing but disinter¬ 
ested mother who saves her fondest attention and 
adoration for her cat. 

When Geraldine finds Pecola in her home and 
her cat injured, the woman loses all pretense of gra¬ 
ciousness and hurls expletives at the child. Pecola 
represents a dangerous intrusion into her neatly 
arranged life. Geraldine has no compassion or sym¬ 
pathy for the child. She only wants Pecola out of 
her house. 

Grinning Hattie Grinning Hattie is one of 
Della Jones’s sisters who never seems mentally 
competent. 
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Henry Washington See Mr. Henry 

hunters The hunters are the men in the woods 
who make a spectacle of Darlene and Cholly’s sex¬ 
ual encounter. From their actions and their broken 
and monosyllabic use of English, the men appear to 
be extremely limited. Their voyeurism and vicari¬ 
ous rape of both Darlene and Cholly is an action 
meant to affirm their power and serves as a way 
for the men to assert their assumed superiority. 
The incident is marked by the disturbing staccato 
laughter of the men as they sadistically watch the 
helpless pair obey their commands. 

Ivy Ivy is a member of the choir in Pauline’s 
hometown in Kentucky, Ivy has a voice that seems 
to resonate with Pauline’s imaginative perceptions 
of the world. Ivy’s singing seems to Pauline to give 
sound to a range of feelings that Pauline associ¬ 
ates with romantic love and with her hopes for a 
prince to come and rescue her from her situation 
at home. 

Jake Jake, a young man of 15, is O.V.’s son. 
Cholly meets Jake for the first time at Aunt Jimmy’s 
funeral. After Jake gives Cholly his first cigarette, 
the two quickly bond and Jake suggests that Cholly 
should introduce him to some of the local girls who 
are attending the funeral. Jake, Suky, Cholly, and 
Darlene then go for a walk to eat muscadine grapes. 
After eating the grapes, Jake and Suky return to 
the gathering, leaving Cholly and Darlene alone. 
This very short interaction with Jake seems to be 
the only genuine camaraderie Cholly experiences 
in his life. 

Jane (Dick and Jane) The novel begins with a 
replication of the Dick and Jane texts that were 
widely used by American educators into the 1940s 
and 1950s to teach primary school students how to 
read. Jane is a character in the Dick and Jane book 
series. The series was designed to help children 
learn how to read. The books are characterized 
by simple phrases that describe the activities and 
feelings of the characters in a way that is accessible 
to pre-readers. These books present a sanitized ver¬ 
sion of family life and normalcy. Their function as 


the first books in children’s lives and as the books 
that introduce them to written narrative under¬ 
scores their cultural significance. 

Jane is the central figure in the recreation of 
Dick and Jane at the beginning of The Bluest Eye. 
In addition to living happily in the green and white 
house with Father, Mother, and Dick, Jane wants 
to play. The house in the Dick and Jane narrative 
has a red door. The plot of the narrative involves 
Jane’s attempt to find a playmate. She asks the cat, 
Mother, Father, and the dog to play and they are 
unresponsive. At the end of the story, Jane finds a 
friend and they play. 

Junie Bug Junie Bug is one of the boys in town 
who harass and torment Pecola as she walks with 
Claudia, Frieda, and Maureen Peal. The boys sur¬ 
round Pecola and taunt her with jibes about her 
family and the darkness of her skin color. The 
boys’ mockery indicates their insecurity and, like 
their role models in the town, they compensate 
for their fear by positioning themselves as superior 
to Pecola and the Breedlove family. When Frieda 
and Claudia stop the boys’ abuse of Pecola, the 
boys enact male machismo by leaving and pretend¬ 
ing that standing up to the girls is not worth the 
trouble. 

Junior See Louis Junior 

Listerine and Lucky Strike Breath Listerine and 
Lucky Strike Breath is the descriptive name given 
to the man who sells a sofa to Cholly Breedlove. 
The sofa, when delivered, is slit in the back. The 
salesman refuses to replace the damaged goods and 
therefore the Breedloves receive the defective fur¬ 
niture rather than a new, inviting sofa. The inci¬ 
dent illustrates the ways in which disadvantaged 
African Americans were often cheated and power¬ 
less to change their circumstances. 

Louis Junior (Junior) Obsessively cared for by 
his mother, Geraldine, Louis Junior feels the care 
is physical only, and he longs for her affection and 
warmth—attentions his mother seems to be able to 
express only to the family cat. Living next door to 
the elementary school gives Louis a false sense of 
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ownership and an arrogance that bolsters his mean 
behavior. Geraldine’s discrimination against poor 
and/or darker skinned blacks contributes to Junior’s 
frustration and isolation. Junior is a boy who goes to 
school with Pecola. Junior’s major flaw comes from 
the fact that his mother has taught him to hate and 
shun other African-American people who do not 
meet certain “ideal” class and skin color character¬ 
istics. Junior uses violence as a means to express his 
anger and hurt. Like Pecola, Junior is abused, but 
in a different way. Junior has been given everything 
he needs to survive. He is not beaten or yelled at, 
but Junior never receives affection or love from his 
mother. 

One lonely afternoon, Junior lures Pecola into 
his house, under the guise of wanting to play with 
her. When he gets her in the house, he throws his 
mother’s cat, whom he jealously hates, in Pecola’s 
face. He is gleeful at her injury and at her panic 
as he tells her she is locked in the house and is his 
prisoner. When Geraldine walks in on the scene, 
Junior blames Pecola for everything that has hap¬ 
pened. Geraldine responds by calling Pecola a 
bitch. 

Maginot Line See Miss Marie 

Mama (Mrs. MacTeer) Claudia and Frieda’s 
mother, Mama, or Mrs. MacTeer, is a fierce woman 
who works hard to keep her family fed, clothed, 
well, and respectable. Claudia misreads her abrupt 
and straightforward mannerisms for disregard. 
When Claudia is ill, for example, Mrs. MacTeer 
fusses at her and does not fit a model or stereotype 
of motherhood; however, her way of communicat¬ 
ing is simply her way of dealing with frustration 
and anxiety about her daughter’s health. Claudia’s 
mother’s hands are ambiguous to the little girl as 
they cause her pain, yet convey to Claudia a deep 
abiding motherlove. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. MacTeer are deeply invested 
in their family’s well-being and love their daugh¬ 
ters, but the expression of their affection is plagued 
by the financial difficulties the family faces. Both 
Claudia and Frieda know that their parents will 
protect them as evidenced by Frieda’s impulse to 


tell her parents immediately when Henry Washing¬ 
ton molests her. Both parents unhesitatingly defend 
their daughter. 

Mrs. MacTeer is a singer, and her songs convey 
information to her daughters that is both practi¬ 
cal and generative. By listening to her songs, the 
girls know what her mood is, but they also think 
about the words, words that serve as a catalyst for 
the girls’ imaginations. Although not traditionally 
nurturing, Mrs. MacTeer is a strong woman who 
provides for her children an environment in which 
they learn to value themselves. 

Maureen Peal Maureen Peal is the new girl in 
town. She arrives in Lorain in the middle of winter 
from the comparatively big city of Toledo, Ohio, 
and is assigned the locker next to Claudia’s. Both 
Frieda and Claudia are perplexed by the adora¬ 
tion Maureen Peal receives. Maureen Peal is light- 
skinned with long straight hair and green eyes. 
Her family is economically more comfortable than 
the MacTeers and most of the town’s African- 
American residents. She wears clothes that the 
MacTeer girls only dream about owning. The 
black and white adults and children in Lorain 
treat the girl with the deference and adoration 
associated with whiteness and, by doing so, reveal 
the skin color and class hierarchies that influence 
the community. 

The MacTeer girls dwell on Maureen’s imper¬ 
fections, namely a dogtooth and evidence of an 
extra finger on each hand, in order to balance the 
injury to their self-esteem caused by the disparity 
in the way people treat Maureen and themselves. 
Claudia and Frieda relish Maureen’s imperfections 
and tease her about them. Maureen has more infor¬ 
mation than the girls about some things like men¬ 
struation and seems worldlier. 

Like the boys who taunt Pecola, Maureen Peal 
also calls her names and adds Frieda and Claudia 
to her insults, which all focus on the sisters’ darker 
skin color. Unlike Pecola, though, the MacTeer 
girls have enough self-esteem to fight back. They 
call Maureen names as she runs down the street 
away from them. Maureen’s main defense is her cry 
that she is cute. 
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M'Dear M’Dear is the midwife and healer in 
Cholly’s hometown. The name M’Dear is an Afri¬ 
can-American slang term for mother dear. Older 
than the memory of most of the townspeople, the 
town depends on M’Dear in cases of illness that are 
particularly difficult to overcome. M’Dear is also 
the town midwife. M’Dear resembles other powerful 
female figures in African-American literature as she 
possesses knowledge and ability that seem nearly 
supernatural. Living alone in a decrepit structure 
on the edge of the woods, she is a mysterious and 
awesome figure, especially to young Cholly. 

When Aunt Jimmy falls ill and the remedies 
of her friends fail to enact a cure, M’Dear is sum¬ 
moned to render a diagnosis and prescribe a cure. 
M’Dear, taller than the preacher who accompanies 
her, arrives holding a hickory stick. She wears her 
hair in four white knots of gray hair. She runs her 
hands over Jimmy’s body to determine the cause 
of the woman’s illness. She also examines Jimmy’s 
hands for further signs. She diagnoses Aunt Jimmy 
seemingly intuitively, feeling the sick woman’s 
head, looking at her fingernails and palms, scratch¬ 
ing her scalp, listening to her chest and stomach, 
and looking at her stools. 

Following the examination, M’Dear tells Jimmy 
to drink pot liquor, the fluid that remains in the 
pot after cooking greens, and nothing else. After 
M’Dear leaves with the preacher, the women at 
Aunt Jimmy’s house remark about the reliability 
and consistency of M’Dear’s diagnoses and urge 
Aunt Jimmy to follow the wise woman’s advice. 

Miss Alice Miss Alice is one of the women friends 
of Aunt Jimmy’s who gather to care for and comfort 
her when she falls ill. Aunt Jimmy singles out Miss 
Alice’s Bible reading as the one remedy that she will 
accept. Miss Alice reads to Aunt Jimmy from FIRST 
Corinthians and, although it does not help Aunt 
Jimmy’s condition, Miss Alice’s reading does soothe 
the sick woman to sleep. Cholly runs first to Miss 
Alice’s house with the news of Aunt Jimmy’s death. 

Miss Bertha Reese The proprietor of a neighbor¬ 
hood candy and tobacco store, Miss Bertha has a 
reputation for selling stale candy and for frequently 
running out of stock. Bertha’s store is in a one- 


room brick building in her yard and it is close to the 
MacTeer home. 

Miss Dunion After Henry Washington molests 
Frieda, Miss Dunion is present at the MacTeer 
home. She witnesses Mr. MacTeer’s assault of Henry 
Washington and advises Mrs. MacTeer to take 
Frieda to the doctor to see if she has lost her virgin¬ 
ity. Miss Dunion refers to this possibility as being 
ruined, a term both Frieda and Claudia misunder¬ 
stand. They have heard the word “ruined” only used 
in reference to the prostitutes Miss Marie (Maginot 
Line) and China, and so think that the term refers to 
Frieda’s pending physical transformation to resemble 
the women. They think that Frieda will grow fat. 

Miss Erkmeister Miss Erkmeister, a woman with 
bow legs, is Maureen Peal and Pecola’s gym teacher. 
During a conversation with Pecola, Maureen Peal 
expresses some bitterness that Miss Erkmeister wears 
shorts instead of bloomers during the girls’ gym class. 

Miss Marie (Maginot Line) Miss Marie is one 
of the three prostitutes who live above the Breed¬ 
loves in the storefront. Pecola enjoys visiting Marie 
and Marie treats the girl with affection and tells 
her stories. The Maginot Line’s hands are dimpled 
with fat. As an obese and unapologetic prostitute, 
Marie garners the censure of the community. Marie 
is the symbol of a “bad” woman, and Claudia and 
Frieda are forbidden to speak with her or go into 
her home. When Miss Marie invites the girls up 
to her apartment, they tell her so. The Maginot 
Line smiles authentically at Claudia, Pecola, and 
Frieda—a smile that is more sincere than that of 
other adults who interact with the children, but 
her smile fades when she learns that Claudia and 
Frieda are not allowed to come into her apartment. 
She then throws a pop bottle at them and laughs. 
Before throwing her pop bottle at Claudia, Frieda, 
and Pecola in disgust when she learns that the 
MacTeer girls are not allowed to enter her apart¬ 
ment, she puts the bottle to her lips for a last sip. 
In spite of this, Claudia thinks that Marie has kind 
eyes that remind the child of water. 

Marie peppers her conversations with references 
to food. She also gives Pecola food nicknames. 
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Marie is the only person to give Pecola a nickname. 
One of the stories that Marie tells Pecola is of 
her lost love, Dewey Prince. This man travels with 
Marie when she is 14 from Jackson, Mississippi, to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and, although unmarried, they 
live together as a couple. At the time, Marie is 
so unworldly that she has never owned a pair of 
underwear. When the woman she works for gives 
her a pair, she thinks that it is a hat. Dewey Prince 
is the only man that Miss Marie likes. She tells Pec- 
ola that she had children with Dewey Prince, but 
gives no other information about what happened to 
them or to her relationship. 

Mother Mother is a character in the Dick AND 
Jane book series. The series was designed to help 
children learn how to read. The books are charac¬ 
terized by simple phrases that describe the activi¬ 
ties and feelings of the characters in a way that is 
accessible to pre-readers. These books present a 
sanitized version of family life and normalcy. Their 
function as the first books in children’s lives and as 
the books that introduce them to written narrative 
underscores their cultural significance. Mother’s 
only role in the recreation of Dick and Jane at 
the beginning of The Bluest Eye is that she lives in 
the same green and white house as the rest of the 
family and, that, rather than playing with Jane, she 
laughs. She is described as very nice. 

Mr. Breedlove See Cholly Breedlove 

Mr. Buford After the MacTeers discover that 
Henry Washington has molested Frieda, Mr. 
Buford gives Mr. MacTeer a gun to shoot Henry 
Washington. 

Mr. Henry (Henry Washington) Henry Wash¬ 
ington is a charming and manipulative child abuser 
who comes to live in the MacTeer home in the 
autumn as a result of the parents’ attempt to secure 
more money for the family. Interestingly, he has 
a stuttering laugh that is similar to the perverse 
laughter of the hunters who torture Cholly and 
Darlene. He moves from the Thirteenth Street 
home of Della Jones, who is reputedly losing touch 
with reality. At first, Mr. and Mrs. MacTeer think 


he is an ideal boarder as he playfully teases Frieda 
and Claudia, does magic tricks, and calls them by 
the names of famous white female movie stars like 
Greta Garbo and Ginger Rogers. The MacTeers 
trust Henry Washington as a boarder in their home 
because of his reputation as a hard worker and as 
one who does not live a life outside the strict public 
rules of the community. 

The reality of Henry Washington’s character 
is more evidence that the public face of the town 
hides a very different reality. Despite the impres¬ 
sion the town holds of him, Henry Washington 
reads pornography, cavorts with prostitutes in the 
MacTeer house, and, ultimately, molests Frieda 
by touching her breasts. When he arrives at the 
MacTeer home, Mr. Henry is described as smil¬ 
ing frequently with his teeth. The MacTeer girls 
return home following Mr. Henry’s encounter in 
their home with China and the Maginot Line. 
When they ask him who the women are, he takes 
a drink of pop with his lips and this gesture makes 
the girls intuitively unsettled. Henry Washington’s 
calculated abuse of Frieda contrasts with Cholly 
Breedlove’s spontaneous violation of Pecola and 
helps to extend the reality of child abuse beyond 
the particular context of poverty and abnormal 
behavior and to position abuse as a pervasive social 
problem. 

When Mr. MacTeer learns of Henry Wash¬ 
ington’s abuse of Frieda, he assaults the man 
and shoots at him. Ironically, Henry Washing¬ 
ton reacts by singing the hymn, “Nearer My God 
to Thee.” Mrs. MacTeer tells him to keep God’s 
name out of his mouth. He is last seen running 
in sock feet down the street in the wake of Mr. 
MacTeer’s gun shot. 

Henry Washington is a major catalyst in Frieda 
and Claudia’s loss of innocence. Troubling, how¬ 
ever, is Claudia’s revelation of the psychological 
seduction Henry Washington enacts on the girls 
with his mannerisms. She says that neither she nor 
Frieda felt anger or bitterness toward Henry Wash- 
ington when they thought back on the incident. 

Mr. MacTeer See Daddy 

Mrs. Breedlove See Pauline Williams Breedlove 
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Mrs. MacTeer See Mama 

Mr. Yacobowski Mr. Yacobowski is the white, 
52-year-old immigrant man who owns the Fresh 
Vegetable, Meat, Sundries store. He is phlegmatic, 
with blue eyes that gaze blankly at Pecola when she 
comes to his store to buy the peanut butter-filled 
caramel candies called Mary Janes. He does not 
even want to touch her hand as he takes Pecola’s 
money. Mr. Yacobowski’s red and lumpy hands 
symbolize his contempt for Pecola. He tries to 
avoid touching her hand when taking her money. 
His hand scratches hers when he finally reaches to 
take the pennies. 

Old Slack Bessie Old Slack Bessie is a resident 
of Elyria and the mother of Trifling Peggy. 

O.V. O.V. is Aunt Jimmy’s half-brother and is 
not biologically related to Cholly who is the son 
of Jimmy’s sister, O.V.’s other half-sister. O.V. is 
reputed to be a Christian who has a house wor¬ 
thy of admiration. When Aunt Jimmy dies, O.V. 
brings his wife and children to the funeral to pay 
his respects and to claim Aunt Jimmy’s possessions. 
As the nearest relative to Cholly, he would be the 
one to assume responsibility for Cholly. Cholly 
hates him. 

Pauline Williams Breedlove Pauline Williams 
Breedlove, the mother of Sammy and Pecola and 
the wife of Cholly Breedlove, is one of the nine 
children of Ada and Fowler Williams. Born as the 
ninth child of the Williams family, Pauline begins 
life in Alabama before her family moves to Ken¬ 
tucky. As with many African-American migrations 
north, the move improves the Williams’ economic 
situation and they move into a house, a space 
that Pauline uses as an outlet for her energy and 
creativity. 

Perhaps the defining characteristic of Pauline’s 
childhood is the relative disregard she experiences. 
Unlike her brothers and sisters, Pauline was not 
noticed or made to feel special. She attributes this 
invisibility to a deformed foot that manifests after 
she steps on a rusty nail at the age of two. Left to 
her own imagination, Pauline embraces a fantasy 


about romantic love, particularly with the notion 
that an ideal man will come and rescue her from 
her obscurity. 

Pauline is perhaps most revelatory in a series 
of flashback memories. In one of them, she tells 
of a white employer who spoke out of one side of 
her mouth and casually informed Pauline that she 
should leave her marriage to Cholly. The woman’s 
husband is said to have a slash instead of a mouth. 
While pregnant with her son Sammy, Pauline 
loses a tooth as she eats candy during a Gable and 
Harlow film. This loss signifies her self-perception 
as ugly with an imperfect mouth, so unlike those 
on the screen. In a flashback memory, Pauline 
describes making love with Cholly. She likes the 
feeling of Cholly’s mouth under her chin. 

When the marriage between Cholly and Pauline 
begins to fail and Pauline’s romantic hopes fade, 
she cannot seem to keep her hands off Cholly. She 
uses violence as a vent for her frustrations. In a 
description cataloging the ugliness of the Breed¬ 
loves, the narrator states that the “shapely lips” of 
Mrs. Breedlove, Sammy, and Pecola only reinforce 
their unattractiveness. Pauline sees Lorain, Ohio, 
as “the melting pot on the lip of America” and she 
is disappointed with the realities of the town and of 
her life there. 

Pecola Breedlove Pecola Breedlove is the sec¬ 
ond child of Cholly and Pauline Breedlove. Pecola 
is 11 years old at the beginning of the novel. Pauline 
is enamored of Hollywood films and may have got¬ 
ten her daughter’s name from the character Peola 
in the 1934 version of the movie Imitation of Life. 
Pecola may be a misspelling of Peola, the character 
from the film named Peola, played by actress Freddi 
Washington. The character from the film has in 
common with Pecola the desire to be white. 

From the beginning of her daughter’s life Pauline 
describes Pecola as eager, but ugly. Neither Pecola 
nor her brother, Sammy, receive the love, atten¬ 
tion, and support they need from their parents, 
who are preoccupied, abusive, and dysfunctional. 
Pecola internalizes their neglect and, believing the 
reason for her suffering to come from some per¬ 
sonal deficiency and longs to understand what it is 
that makes her so unlovable. Observing the culture 
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around her that seems to embrace and adore little 
girls with blue eyes, Pecola comes to believe that if 
she had blue eyes, she would have a different expe¬ 
rience of the world and would have the love and 
attention that she needs and desires. 

In a drunken, lustful moment, Cholly notices 
his daughter Pecola and her vulnerability. He is 
so driven by his own desires and by his complete 
inability to identify with another and to adhere 
to moral boundaries that he rapes his daughter in 
an act that, in his delirium, he believes is tender. 
Pecola is fractured psychologically by this event. 
She is also impregnated and even more desperate 
to acquire her blue eyes. 

She journeys to the local spiritualist/psychic Soap- 
head Church, who is also a pedophile. Although he 
does not sexually abuse Pecola, he manipulates her 
into killing his landlady’s dog, Bob. He tells Pec¬ 
ola that if she feeds Bob meat, she will receive the 
blue eyes that she desires. Watching Bob die is yet 
another trauma Pecola endures. 

After her visit to Soaphead, Pecola seems to 
believe that she has blue eyes; however, her psyche 
is utterly fragmented and she communicates only 
with an alter ego, a critical voice in her head. Even 
the imagined acquisition of her long desired blue 
eyes does not ease Pecola’s pain and anxiety. She 
continues to wonder if her eyes are the bluest. 

P.L. P.L. is a companion of Bay Boy and is idol¬ 
ized, for a time, by Geraldine’s son, Louis Junior. 

Poland Poland is the name of one of the prosti¬ 
tutes that live in the apartment above the Breed¬ 
loves’ storefront. Poland delights Pecola with her 
singing and gives the little girl food nicknames. 
Like Mrs. MacTeer, Poland sings all of the time. 
Despite some of her crudeness, Poland seems to 
care for Pecola and asks her questions that seem to 
suggest genuine concern for the girl. Poland seems 
to be an alcoholic. Poland’s songs make Pecola 
wonder about love and how it comes about. 

Ralph Nisensky Ralph Nisensky is the lone play¬ 
mate of Louis Junior. Ralph is not a very interesting 
partner to Louis as Ralph is thoughtful rather than 
active. 


Rosemary Villanucci Next door to the Mac- 
Teers lives Rosemary Villanucci and her family. 
Although Rosemary is a frequent playmate of the 
MacTeer girls, they find her irritating and aggra¬ 
vating. The novel begins with a display of hostility 
from Claudia and Lrieda generated as Rosemary 
taunts the girls while eating bread in her family’s 
1939 Buick. The child’s arrogance irritates the sis¬ 
ters and they promise to hit her out of frustration. 
The most peculiar aspect of this incident, however, 
is Rosemary’s response. In response to Claudia 
and Frieda’s assault, Rosemary offers to pull down 
her underwear, an offer that perplexes Frieda and 
Claudia. The girls sense that Rosemary’s sexuality 
is somehow valuable and that they preserve their 
own self-esteem by refusing to see her nakedness. 
Rosemary’s first instinct to remove her underwear 
in response to violence may indicate that there is 
also some sexual abuse in her history. 

Another incident involving Rosemary Villa¬ 
nucci occurs when Pecola has her first menstrual 
period while she is staying at the Breedloves’ house. 
Rosemary observes Claudia and Frieda trying to 
help Pecola and shouts out to Mrs. MacTeer that 
the girls are playing in inappropriate way. Rose¬ 
mary’s screams result in Mrs. MacTeer misunder¬ 
standing the situation and punishing her girls until 
Frieda tells her what is really happening. When 
Mrs. MacTeer learns of Pecola’s situation, she 
immediately stops scolding the children and goes 
to help Pecola. She also castigates Rosemary and 
sends her home. 

Sammy Breedlove Sammy Breedlove is 14 years 
old. He is the oldest child of Pauline and Cholly 
Breedlove and the brother of Pecola, with whom 
he seems to have no relationship. Sammy is born 
at home and is difficult for Pauline to feed. Pau¬ 
line does not deliberately become pregnant with 
Sammy. When he is a boy, Pauline often yells at 
and physically abuses her son. Like his sister and 
father, Sammy calls Pauline Mrs. Breedlove. 

Like the rest of his family, Sammy is burdened 
with the label of ugliness. This imposed identity 
permeates Sammy’s sense of self and informs his 
interactions with others. Sammy acts out because 
he is perceived as ugly, and his appearance draws 
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his friends to him as they are daunted and awed by 
the intimidation his looks cause. 

During his parents’ endless fights, Sammy often 
pretends to sleep. At other times, he participates 
in their conflicts in an attempt to defend Pauline. 
During one violent interaction, he angrily encour¬ 
ages his mother to kill Cholly. Pauline responds by 
scolding her son. Sammy’s response to the violence 
of his home is to run away more than 27 times. 
Eventually, he leaves town permanently. 

Sampson Fuller Before Cholly is born, his father, 
Sampson Fuller, leaves town. Cholly learns about 
Sampson Fuller from Aunt Jimmy, who only specu¬ 
lates that Sampson Fuller is Cholly’s father and 
barely remembers his name, hater, after Aunt Jim¬ 
my’s death, when Cholly believes he has impreg¬ 
nated Darlene, he follows in his father’s footsteps 
and also leaves town. He goes in search of his 
unseen father in Macon, Georgia. When Cholly 
finds Sampson Fuller, the man humiliates him and, 
after throwing money at him, abusively tells the 
boy to leave. This rejection marks an important 
turning point in Cholly’s life. From that point on, 
he is rootless and without context. 

Soaphead Church (Elihue Micah Whitcomb) 

Soaphead Church is a self-proclaimed psychic 
healer who is born into a West Indian family that 
is deeply invested in the white elements of their 
racially mixed heritage. Soaphead despises people 
and physical contact, messiness, and slovenliness. 
A misanthropic pedophile, he is the product of a 
misguided and brutal father. Although Soaphead 
momentarily transcends his emotional inertia while 
in a relationship with a woman he loves named 
Velma, he succumbs to even greater isolation and 
despondency when she leaves him in frustration. 

Like Cholly and Henry Washington, Soaphead is 
also a child molester who convinces himself that his 
abuse of young girls is beautiful, even noble. Claudia 
and Frieda think that he is scary and crazy. When 
people come to see Soaphead for healing, they seem 
to acquire peace of mind and he enjoys a regular cli¬ 
entele. Soaphead has a profound distaste for human 
excretion of all kinds, a distaste that comes from his 
fear of his own inevitable demise. In spite of his gen¬ 


eral loathing of people, Soaphead Church collects 
their personal effects. He is an array of opposites, 
but always is able to assure himself that he is in the 
right. Particularly problematic to Soaphead is the 
dog, Bob, owned by his landlord, Bertha Reese, also 
known as Miss Bertha. The dog is old and physically 
repulsive to Soaphead and seems to represent all 
that he despises about existence. 

Pecola comes to see Soaphead after her rape 
by Cholly. She comes to ask him for blue eyes, 
a gift she believes will change her life and make 
her adored. Soaphead sees Pecola’s request as an 
opportunity for him to rid himself of the presence 
of Bob, the dog. Soaphead tells Pecola that she will 
acquire her blue eyes if she feeds Bob a piece of 
meat, which she does not know is poisoned, bring¬ 
ing about the dog’s death. While Pecola watches, 
Soaphead moves his lips as he pretends to pray. 
Soaphead maintains that this is a charitable act 
that will grant Pecola’s wish, at least within the 
confines of her own perceptions. 

Suky Suky is a girl from Cholly’s hometown who 
is known for her sharp tongue. She is attracted to 
Jake and ventures into the woods with him and 
Cholly and Darlene during the repast following 
Aunt Jimmy’s funeral. 

Trifling Peggy The daughter of Old Slack Bessie, 
Trifling Peggy is the allegedly promiscuous woman 
from Elyria who leaves town with Della Jones’s 
husband. Della Jones’s husband says that Trifling 
Peggy’s smell is the one a real woman should have. 

Velma Velma is Soaphead Church’s former wife. 
She is affectionate, strong, and full of life. When 
she discovers that her husband is trying to con¬ 
vert her to his gloomy outlook and lifestyle, she 
abandons him. The marriage between Velma and 
Soaphead Church is a union of opposites and her 
positive energy stands in opposition to his pessi¬ 
mism, despair, and enervation. 

Williams family, the (Ada, Foster, Pauline, 
Chicken, and Pie and nine other children) The 

Williamses are Pauline’s family of origin. Originally 
the family lives in Alabama. They then move to 
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Kentucky around the beginning of World War I. 
The move improves the family’s situation. They are 
able to own a house that does not suffer from the 
limitations of the economicaly deprived environ¬ 
ment they had before. 

Woodrow Cain Woodrow Cain is one of the 
boys in town who harass and torment Pecola as 
she walks with Claudia, Frieda, and Maureen Peal. 
The boys surround Pecola and taunt her with jibes 
about her family and the darkness of her skin color. 
The boys’ mockery indicates their insecurity; like 
their role models in the town, they compensate 
for their fear by positioning themselves as superior 
to Pecola and the Breedlove family. When Frieda 
and Claudia stop the boys’ abuse of Pecola, the 
boys enact male machismo by leaving and pretend¬ 
ing that standing up to the girls is not worth their 
trouble. 

Claudia learns, from overhearing a conversation 
between Mrs. MacTeer and Woodrow’s mother, 
that he still wets the bed. 
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Jazz ( 1992 ) 

Jazz is the second of a trilogy of Morrison’s novels 
reflecting on the idea of love and its manifestations. 
The idea for the novel originated with a James Van 
Der Zee photograph of a dead teenaged woman 
who, knowing she was dying, told her friends that 
tomorrow she would give them the name of the 
man who had shot her with a silenced gun at a rent 
party. The woman was dead the next day and so 
intentionally did not betray her lover, the man who 
had murdered her. 

The novel tells the story of the New York neigh¬ 
borhood HARLEM front the perspective of its ordi¬ 
nary inhabitants, namely Joe and Violet Trace. The 
couple is at the center of the novel’s investigation 
of the complexities faced by those millions of Afri¬ 
can Americans who moved from the rural South to 
the North during the Great Migration in search 
of jobs and a better life in the cities. 

Joe and Violet have to negotiate the stories 
from their pasts that continue to haunt them and 
to define who they are even as they begin, or try 
to begin, new lives in the city. The skills, knowl¬ 
edge, and information that they acquire as they 
mature in the southern countryside both equip 
and disable them for their lives as urban residents. 
The novel bridges the post-Civil War era and the 
post-World War I generation in its portrait of the 
Harlem Renaissance and the New Negro from 
the inside out. 

SYNOPSIS 

Jazz does not have chapter titles. Breaks are indicated 
in this synopsis with additional line breaks. 

The unnamed narrator is a central, if mysterious, 
character in Jazz■ Throughout the novel, she pro¬ 
vides the vantage point and perspective for the 
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reader’s experience of the characters and their 
lives. Whether her perspectives and analyses are 
accurate is a matter of decision for the reader who 
becomes an active participant in the unfolding and 
meaning of the story. 

The narrator introduces the novel’s primary 
protagonists, Violet and Joe Trace, with a conver¬ 
sational first line. She tells of Violet’s birds and of 
her behavior at the funeral of Joe’s girlfriend. Joe 
murdered his girlfriend Dorcas because she did not 
love him any more. Furious but unable to be angry 
at Joe, Violet turns her anger and pain on the dead 
girl and goes to her funeral, illogically, to cut and 
hurt her. Unsuccessful at this, she releases her pet 
tropical birds to the winter cold. 

Violet is 50 at the beginning of the novel and 
very thin. She is determined to get revenge for the 
affair between Joe and Dorcas and she has an affair 
that lasts only a few weeks and does not achieve 
her aim. Failing to either anger or reconnect with 
Joe, Violet decides to focus her attention on the 
dead girl, and she and Joe begin to share an obses¬ 
sion with his murdered mistress. 

Violet tries to learn everything she can about 
the girl—what she wore, how she danced, who her 
friends were—and uses that information to begin 
to imitate her. She is so persistent that, eventually, 
she befriends the dead girl’s aunt, Alice Manfred. 
Alice gives Violet a picture of Dorcas. Violet places 
it on her mantel where she and Joe spend hours 
looking at it and crying. 

The narrator waxes on about the city, the way 
the light hits it at angles, and the actions and ener¬ 
gies of its inhabitants. Clearly, she controls the 
narrative and directs the reader’s attention to the 
particular hopefulness of blacks in 1926, when 
racial opportunities seemed more abundant than 
ever and the world had declared an end to all wars. 

Violet and Joe spend their nights taking turns 
looking at the picture of Dorcas. Each sees some¬ 
thing different in the face of the dead girl. Joe sees 
his lover, forgiving and kind, even in death. Vio¬ 
let imagines a selfish, greedy, sneaky overindulged 
child. 

During the day, Violet works as a hairdresser 
and Joe is a traveling cosmetics salesman. Vio¬ 
let becomes so obsessed with Dorcas that she 


even imagines how she would cut her hair. Vio¬ 
let may have become a hairdresser because of her 
grandmother, Vera Louise, who told stories about 
the blonde hair of a boy she took care of named 
Golden Gray. 

Violet has had a series of slips that make people 
around her doubt her sanity. Even before Joe’s 
affair with Dorcas, Violet, one day, simply and 
inexplicably sits down in the street. She does not 
accept help from anyone and rolls over on her side. 
People carry her to some nearby steps until she 
gets up of her own accord and goes to an appoint¬ 
ment to do hair. 

Another time Violet is waiting for two women 
who are late for an appointment when she picks up 
a baby she is supposed to be watching from its car¬ 
riage and begins to walk away with it. She thinks 
that Joe will love the baby. As she walks away, the 
baby’s sister, who is supposed to be watching the 
child, begins to scream. Violet says that she was not 
taking, but walking the baby. Some people in the 
crowd believe her. Others feel that Violet actually 
meant to take the child. Her husband never knows 
about these strange events and the impression that 
Violet makes on those who hear about them. 

The narrator explains that sometimes Violet 
falls into the spaces where the light of her reality is 
not smooth. When there is a break, Violet reacts. 
This behavior is not typical of Violet who once 
was a self-possessed, self-assured woman who was 
active in the world, but her world grows increas¬ 
ingly still and silent. 

After she tries to injure Dorcas’s corpse during the 
girl’s funeral, Violet forces her pet birds out of the 
window. The act robs her of the important ritual 
of caring for something living. All that she thinks 
she now possesses is the flat photograph of the 
dead girl to obsess over. For Joe the photograph 
is different. It is a representation of a live person 
that was dynamic and real for him. The photograph 
sends him into a reverie of details about Dorcas— 
how her eyelids looked when they made love, her 
dreams and aspirations, the particular pitch of her 
voice. 

Joe tries so hard to remember the details about 
Dorcas because he cannot remember the details of 
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his early love and passion for Violet and the loss 
of those memories disturbs him greatly. Violet and 
Joe first encountered each other as they worked 
as migrant laborers in Vesper County, Virginia. 
The couple boarded a train for New York in 1906 
and, like so many others, rode into the city on a 
wave of eager anticipation. By 1926, the passion 
and excitement that had drawn them together and 
fueled their exodus from Virginia to New York was 
not even a memory. Joe, looking to recapture that 
feeling of joy and excitement, found a woman who 
he thought would provide that spark. 

Dorcas was not just a fling for Joe, though. Some¬ 
thing about the girl made him want to share the 
deepest parts of himself and his story. He wanted 
to tell her about his hunts for the mother he never 
knew, how he thought he saw his mother in a cave, 
and how desperately he wanted for this imagined 
meeting to affirm some affection this unknown 
woman might have had for her son. 

The couple has motherlessness in common 
because Dorcas, too, is an orphan. Dorcas’s mother 
died in a fire. She told Joe about that loss and she 
cried with him before they made love. 

Their love making was passionate and enflamed 
by the shared deep ache of loss. Their meetings 
took place in an apartment Joe rented from a 
woman named Malvonne. The affair with Dorcas 
provided what Joe needed: companionship, excite¬ 
ment, and connection. 

Malvonne, the woman Joe rents the apartment 
from where he and Dorcas meet, lives her life 
through her intrusion in the doings of others in 
a way that is possible only in a city where people 
live in close proximity to each other. When her 
nephew, Sweetness, leaves for another city, she 
learns that he is a thief. One of the things that he 
stole was mail and, after he leaves, Malvonne finds 
a bag of letters he had taken. At first inclined to 
mail them, Malvonne opens them instead. She tries 
to make amends where possible for the theft and 
the time delay. 

When Joe tries to convince Malvonne to rent 
the room to him, he justifies his decision by saying 
that Violet does not take care of him anymore and 
that he deserves some pleasure in life. Malvonne 
agrees largely because she wants the money and 


because she dislikes Violet. So Joe and Dorcas meet 
in Malvonne’s apartment on Thursdays, and Joe 
becomes a Thursday man. 

The next chapter recalls the silent march that tens 
of thousands of blacks made down Fifth Avenue in 
July of 1917 in protest of racial discrimination and 
violence. The march was a response to the riots 
that had just happened in East St Louis, Illinois. 
Alice Manfred, Dorcas’s aunt, recalls the march 
and standing with Dorcas, whose parents had just 
been killed in the rioting. Alice Manfred’s response 
to this tragedy is to try to protect Dorcas (and her¬ 
self) from what she calls Imminent Demise. 

For Alice, the signs of the coming apocalypse are 
everywhere. In the new way that women dressed 
and danced, there is ample proof that all is not 
well. The music— JAZZ and the BLUES —particu¬ 
larly disturbs Alice and seems to justify her sense 
that everything is falling apart. In fact, she blames 
the music for the riots that killed her sister and 
brother-in-law. Alice cannot, however, reconcile 
the dignity and power she feels when she hears the 
drums at the march with their inevitable connec¬ 
tion to the lowdown music she so despises. 

Dorcas has a different experience of the march. 
She hears the beat as a signal of the promise of her 
life to come after she escapes from the over-ardent 
gaze of her fearful aunt. When Dorcas thinks of the 
riots, she remembers her house burning and, from 
a child’s perspective, thinks of her paper dolls and 
imagines how quickly they must have burned. Like 
the dolls, Dorcas is vulnerable to ignition by any 
one of the many sparks of the city. 

Dorcas and her best friend, Felice, attend 
a party while Alice is out of town. While there, 
Dorcas is rejected by two popular brothers. This 
rejection sends her into an adolescent tailspin of 
insecurity. Joe Trace, an older man, with more 
money than her peers, seems the perfect antidote 
to her bruised ego. 

Joe and Dorcas meet at Alice Manfred’s house. 
He boldly whispers something in Dorcas’s ear as 
he leaves after collecting some money owed to 
him. After Dorcas’s death this fact drives Alice 
to distraction as she had been so focused on keep¬ 
ing Dorcas in the house and under her watchful 
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eye that it never occurred to her that someone or 
something dangerous could have met her there. 

Mourning and genuinely fearful of the turn of 
events that has resulted in the death of her niece, 
Alice is astonished to find Violet, the wife of the 
man who killed her niece, knocking at her front 
door. Violet and Alice gradually begin to get to 
know each other out of a shared interest in Dor¬ 
cas, and, particularly, in Dorcas and Joe. Dur¬ 
ing one conversation, while trying to explain her 
behavior to Alice, Violet asks her if she would fight 
another woman for her man. This question gives 
Alice pause and makes her consider that she may 
in fact have more in common with Violet than 
she thinks. Alice had a husband who left her for 
another woman and, although she does not commit 
physical violence against this woman, she dreams 
of killing her over and over again. 

Violet is like a person split in two. She does not 
recognize the woman who goes to Dorcas’s funeral 
to stab the dead girl in the face. That other woman 
earns the name Violent from the community. She 
remembers that her parrot did not fly away imme¬ 
diately after she puts it out in the cold. It lingers 
outside saying to Violet the only words it knows, 
“love you.” After two days, the parrot is gone and 
she does not know what happened to it. 

Violet spends considerable energy consuming 
calories in order to regain the hips that she has 
lost as she ages. She imagines what Dorcas and 
Joe did together. Violet knows another Joe, the 
Virginia Joe, and feels that Dorcas could not pos¬ 
sibly have understood Joe the way that she does. As 
she thinks about the past, though, she realizes that 
her ideas of love were tainted and tailored by her 
grandmother, True Belle, who told stories about 
Golden Gray, the object of Violet’s adoration. With 
those expectations and unrealistic ideals, Joe could 
only disappoint. 

Violet also remembers her mother, Rose Dear, 
who when faced with disaster, killed herself. Violet 
does not judge her mother, but she does not want 
to be like her, broken by circumstances and by the 
absence of a man. Before Rose Dear killed herself, 
she, along with Violet and her siblings, were put 
out of their home. Rose Dear’s mother, True Belle, 


comes to take care of the family. Violet wonders 
what was the final indignity or horror that sent 
Rose Dear to the well forever. Her mother’s situa¬ 
tion discourages Violet from having children. 

During her reflections, Violet also muses on her 
first meeting with Joe who fell out of a tree she 
was sleeping beneath. From that moment, the two 
were inseparable. After they arrived in the city, 
they were both happy to be childless as it allowed 
them to feel free with their time and energy. As 
Violet grows older and more distant from Joe, she 
begins to crave children and to regret not having 
any. Her desire becomes so strong that she buys a 
doll as a surrogate. After Joe’s murder of Dorcas, 
she occasionally thinks of the doll as the daughter 
she never had. 

During her visit, Violet asks Alice Manfred what 
she should do. Both women turn toward imagined 
and dead mothers for the answer and are surprised, 
embarrassed, and amused by their own responses. 
Then Alice tells Violet to love what she has instead 
of wishing to change reality. While Alice gives Vio¬ 
let this advice, she inadvertently burns the shirt 
she is ironing. This uncharacteristic carelessness 
surprises and then, somehow, delights the women, 
who break into uncontrolled laughter. As a result 
Violet remembers the power and value of laughter. 

As she leaves the drugstore where she has had 
all of these liberating thoughts, Violet notices that 
it is spring. 

Spring brings change to the city. The narrator reflects 
on Joe’s affair. She contends that, having been faith¬ 
ful all of his married life, Joe is cocky and self-righ¬ 
teous enough to feel justified in having had an affair. 

Joe gives his account of the affair and begins 
by talking about how he cannot speak to anyone 
about it. He approaches that whole situation like 
the salesman that he is. Dorcas excited him, but he 
did not know what it was that made him speak with 
her that day at her aunt’s house. 

Joe speaks of his origins, of his birth in Ves¬ 
per County, Virginia, in 1873. The Williams family 
adopts him when he was three months old, but 
they do not give him their last name. He eventu¬ 
ally names himself Trace, after what his parents 
left without. Joe grows up with the Williams’ son, 
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Victory, who was almost the same age (15). Joe 
counts this self-naming as his first change. He says 
that the second came when the best hunter in the 
county chose him as an apprentice. A fire in Joe’s 
home town accounts for another major transfor¬ 
mation. The fire gets him to travel to the nearby 
town of Palestine where he meets Violet. He and 
Violet decide to move from the South to New York 
and this relocation changes Joe once again. When 
the couple move uptown, Joe has his fifth, and, he 
believes at the time, final transformation. When he 
is attacked and beaten by whites in 1917, however, 
he changes again. The year 1925 brings the last 
change when Joe, disturbed by his wife’s sleeping 
with a doll, turns to an 18-year-old for comfort. 

Joe enjoys everything about Dorcas, including 
her acne-scarred skin. He sees her marks as a path 
for him to track. Ultimately, that trail leads Joe to 
the party where he shoots Dorcas in the heart. Joe 
recounts the details of Dorcas’s breakup with him 
and of his attempt to recapture all that they shared 
as it falls apart. Joe embraced the relationship he 
had with Dorcas because, for the first time in his 
life, he exercises choice: With Dorcas, life did not 
happen to him. He made it happen. Joe changes 
seven times to become his own New Negro. 

The novel shifts to True Belle, Violet’s grand¬ 
mother, and to the story of her departure from and 
return to Rome, Virginia. True Belle leaves Vir¬ 
ginia for Baltimore, Maryland, as the slave of Vera 
Louise when Vera Louise becomes pregnant with a 
black man’s child. 

True Belle lives 11 years with Violet and her 
siblings before she dies. For Violet, those 11 years 
are filled with stories of Golden Gray. 

Although Vera Louise tells her neighbors in Bal¬ 
timore that Golden Gray is an orphan she adopted, 
the boy in fact is her child. Vera Louise denies 
her son because his father is a black man. When 
Vera Louise’s parents discover her pregnancy and 
its source, they give her a large sum of money, the 
slave True Belle, and tell her never to return. 

True Belle does not return home or to the 
children she is forced to leave for more than two 
decades. She goes back to Rome when her daughter, 
Rose Dear, needs her help. She fills her grandchil¬ 


dren’s minds with stories of Golden Gray, Vera Lou¬ 
ise’s child, who she helps to raise. The stories detail 
how the child was treated like a prince, bathed in 
scented water, and was a perfect gentleman. 

Golden Gray receives his name from his pro¬ 
digious blonde curls that his mother tells him to 
always wear long. When he is 18, she finally tells 
him that his father is a black man. Upon learning 
the truth, Golden Gray leaves Baltimore to find his 
father and, presumably, to kill him. 

The narrator tells the story of Golden Gray’s 
journey to meet his father, starting off for Virginia in 
a two-seated carriage. At some point in the journey, 
he believes his trunk has come loose and stops the 
carriage to fix it. As he gets back into the carriage, 
he sees, coming out of the woods, a naked, preg¬ 
nant, and very black woman. As the woman runs 
away from him, she hits her head on a tree. The 
self-absorbed and fastidious Golden Gray is at a loss 
as to what to do. He has more compassion for his 
horse than he does for the injured woman. Needing 
to believe in himself as chivalrous, however, he can¬ 
not leave the woman as he would like to do. 

Covering the woman with his coat, he places 
her in the carriage. When he arrives at his destina¬ 
tion, he first removes his trunk and takes it into the 
house that, he discovers, is empty. He then returns 
to the carriage and to the woman to bring her into 
the house. He worries about his coat and if it will 
be wearable. 

Golden Gray believes that his father’s name is 
Henry LesTroy and that he has arrived at his father’s 
cabin. Golden Gray still grapples with the new 
knowledge that he is not only white but also black. 

The narrator intervenes in her own storytell¬ 
ing and begins to question Golden Gray’s actions 
and motivations. She notes that he behaves as if 
someone is watching him, as if he is crafting the 
story for the father he awaits. Golden Gray hears 
the approach of mule hooves and discovers a young 
black boy, Honor, who thinks that Golden Gray is 
white. The boy looks after LesTroy’s animals when 
he is gone. 

Golden Gray goes to change his clothes before 
the boy returns from his work of feeding the ani¬ 
mals. As he lays out his clothes, he reflects that 
not until he knew he had a father did he miss 
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him. When he learns of his parentage, Golden Gray 
is unhinged. Only True Belle’s suggestion that he 
travel to find his father helps to give his confusion, 
anger, and crisis a focal point and a purpose. 

The interventions by the narrator force the 
reader to consider all aspects of the story rather 
than simply dismissing Golden Gray as a self-cen¬ 
tered cad. She notes his hurt and perplexity and 
asks, indirectly, that the reader factor those realities 
into the evaluation and judgment of this character. 

Golden Gray brings Honor to the woman he 
found in the woods. The child determines from the 
woman’s temperature that she needs water. The 
boy tries to give her some water. He also washes 
the blood off of her face. 

The woman Golden Gray finds in the woods and 
Golden himself become a local legend and every¬ 
thing that happens in the community that is nega¬ 
tive gets construed as something the woman has 
done or brought about. The community comes to 
call the woman Wild. But Henry LesTroy experi¬ 
ences the woman and Golden Gray as real people. 

When LesTroy, also known as Hunter’s Hunter, 
returns to his cabin, he finds Golden Gray, Wild, 
and the boy—Honor—in his cabin. Golden Gray 
confronts the man immediately, accusing him of 
being his father. Taken aback, LesTroy tells Golden 
that he did not know about him. Almost immedi¬ 
ately, Wild goes into labor and delivers a newborn 
that she will not touch. 

Finally, the father and son have an opportunity 
to speak with one another. LesTroy asks who told 
him that he was his father. LesTroy smiles fondly 
when he hears True Belle’s name. The whole story 
makes sense to him when he hears that True Belle 
left with Vera Louise. Golden Gray is mocking and 
sarcastic. LesTroy does not tolerate the boy’s tone 
and tells him to behave or leave his house. Golden 
Gray still wants to kill him. 

As a young adult, Joe, the baby Wild gave birth 
to, tries to find her with no success. Once, he hears 
human singing from a cave. When he calls out 
to the singer, she disappears. All of his efforts to 
locate his mother are in vain and, despairing, he 
gives up searching for her. In his despondency, he 
decides to marry Violet. 


It is the hunting impulse that sends Joe after 
Dorcas with a gun. Clearly, his love for Dorcas and 
his inability to let her go is also connected to the 
loss and absence of his mother. Just as Joe does not 
understand how a mother can abandon her child 
and have no love for it, Joe cannot understand why 
Dorcas would leave him for one of the young men he 
sees as incapable of treating her the way she deserves. 
He imagines that when he finds Dorcas, she will be 
repentant and will want to come back to him. 

The chapter ends with Joe’s memory of finding 
the spot where he believes his mother, Wild, lives. 
The stone crevasse opens to a smooth walled space 
that is colored by the changing sky. Her things are 
there, tools for cooking, a green dress, earrings, but 
the person he seeks is nowhere to be found. 

Joe walks into the party where he finds Dorcas. She 
is happy because she has overcome the initial social 
rejection that attracted her to Joe. Now Dorcas is 
with a popular boy her own age, Acton, who is desired 
by the other girls she knows. Dorcas’s contentment 
also comes from knowing that Joe still wants her, 
that she is the object of desire and drama. 

Dorcas recalls their last conversation and her 
cruel, complete rejection of Joe. He offers to leave 
Violet, and Dorcas repeats that she does not want 
Joe anymore. Dorcas tires of Joe because he does 
nothing for her social status. Her relationship with 
him was not only secret but also she believes that, 
if made public, the romance would be a joke among 
her peers. For Dorcas, Joe is too easy to please. He 
presents no challenge. What she now likes about 
Acton is his investment in how she looks and in her 
ability to conform to what he wants. Dorcas is too 
superficial to appreciate Joe’s adoration. After their 
conversation, Dorcas is sure that Joe will come for 
her. She believes that if he sees her with Acton, he 
will understand that their relationship is over. 

Dorcas sees Joe, who proceeds to shoot her. She 
loses consciousness. When she awakens in a bed¬ 
room, she sees Acton, unconcerned with her status, 
anxiously trying to get her blood off of his jacket. 
People ask her who shot her. She will not tell. 

On a beautiful day in the city, Violet is so moved by 
the weather that she does not care about her slight 
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body and her belief that it is her lack of a behind 
that causes Joe to lose interest. She has taken the 
photograph of Dorcas back to Alice Manfred. As 
she stands outside on her porch, a girl, carrying 
a record, walks up to her looking very much like 
Dorcas. 

The girl is Dorcas’s friend Felice. Like Joe, Vio¬ 
let, and Dorcas, Felice is raised without her parents 
as primary caretakers. The girl’s parents work away 
from home, and she sees them only occasionally. 
They are too tired and preoccupied to parent her 
when they are with her. 

Felice fills in some of the information about Dor¬ 
cas, how superficial the girl was, how concerned 
she was about what people wore and how they 
smelled. Felice knows that the kids at school would 
tease her because of the difference in skin color 
between her and Dorcas. Felice thinks that Dorcas 
was interested in Joe because of the secrecy of the 
relationship. 

Felice goes to see Violet because she is looking 
for a ring her mother gave her. Felice thinks that 
her mother stole the ring from Tiffany’s for her 
daughter. Felice loaned the ring to Dorcas, who 
had wanted to wear it to impress Acton. 

Felice is different from Dorcas. She is not look¬ 
ing for a good time and has concern and respect 
for other people. It is also more important to her 
to have a job and a way to support herself than to 
have a boyfriend or husband. 

Felice finds Violet pretty and, after she meets 
Joe, she understands what Dorcas may have seen 
in him. Felice begins to spend time with the couple 
and they all seem to learn and grow from each 
other. Felice learns from Violet that the country¬ 
side might also be a valuable place to be. Violet 
asks the girl to try to figure out the gender of the 
trees around her. The point Violet is making is that 
the perception of reality can be a creative process 
that can improve and nurture the experience of 
the world. Violet tells Felice that she wasted a lot 
of time wanting to be something other than whom 
and what she was. She says that she had to rid her¬ 
self of the picture of Golden Gray in her mind in 
order to own her own life. 

Felice tells Violet and Joe that Dorcas would 
not accept any help because she wanted to die. 


Joe talks to Felice about Dorcas and tells the girl 
that Dorcas had a vulnerable and caring side that 
no one saw but him because no one else had tried 
to love her. Joe tells Felice that he shot Dorcas 
because he was afraid she would leave him and 
that he did not know how to keep her or truly love 
her. He says that he still does not know how to 
love truly, but that he is trying to learn. Felice also 
tells Joe that Dorcas’s last words were about him. 
Felice learns from Violet that the ring she was 
looking for, that her mother had given to her, was 
buried with Dorcas. 

The novel ends with the same narrative voice that 
begins the book. In addition to the usual revela¬ 
tions, the narrator notes that Alice Manfred moves 
back to Springfield. Felice continues to grow in her 
own self-determined way. Joe gets a new job, and he 
and Violet renew their companionship. The couple 
also acquires a new bird. The bird loves music, so 
they take it to the roof at night in its cage so it can 
hear the music coming from the streets. The couple 
finds a quiet contentment in each other. The nar¬ 
rator then reveals herself to be the book, the narra¬ 
tive itself. 

CRITICAL COMMENTARY 

Toni Morrison’s sixth novel, Jazz, is like the music 
it is named after, a study of the complex blending 
and melding that becomes the United States. The 
United States is many things, but is often concep¬ 
tualized as a coming together of opposites, of the 
synthesis of urban and rural, black and white, rich 
and poor, male and female, and young and old. All 
of these polarities combine in a unique formulation 
that creates the sound, the look, and the character 
of the country known as the United States—in 
other words, JAZZ. In Jazz, Toni Morrison examines 
this definition of America by creating characters 
that can provide access to the experience of what it 
means to live in a space that is defined by the idea 
of opposition. 

Morrison describes these particularly American 
coming together in her novel Jazz as an attempted 
union that is primarily characterized by cycles of 
yearning, movement, desire, and loss that affect the 
entire country as well as the individuals who call it 
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home. The novel moves in its journey through the 
small orbits of the individual characters, to ever 
larger circles of concern. This movement meta¬ 
phorically replicates the inscription of music on a 
record—the text upon which all music but espe¬ 
cially jazz would have been imprinted in years past. 
The reader of the novel Jazz becomes, then, like 
the needle on a record player, gently caressing the 
surface of the words in order to discern the mean¬ 
ing of the text as it moves slowly toward the cen¬ 
ter—all the while revealing more and more, pieces, 
notes of the entire score of the novel. 

The novel begins with a sound whose mean¬ 
ing may become more transparent when the record 
analogy is applied. This beginning sound may be 
the scratching hiss of a record needle making con¬ 
tact with the surface of the record. With this intro¬ 
duction, the reader begins the interactive process 
of reading the novel. The word “Sth” that begins 
the novel requires the reader to pause to consider 
the meaning of this ambiguous introduction. With 
this introduction, Morrison requires readers’ active 
participation in the novel. Although the sound 
that she writes suggests the inception of the record 
player’s interaction with the record, variously it 
could also stand for the sucking of the teeth that 
people make when disgusted at an event they expe¬ 
rience. The word could also be Morrison’s way of 
bridging, creating a segue, between Jazz and her 
previous novel, Beloved. The central character in 
Beloved is Sethe. Jazz’s first word, Sth, therefore, 
may call the reader’s attention to the connections 
between Beloved and Jazz■ Jazz engages some of the 
central questions raised in Beloved —the meaning 
and relevance of love and freedom, the centrality 
of memory in the formation of identity, and the 
circular nature of experience. The word could even 
be Morrison’s wry way of referring to Jazz as the 
sixth contribution to her literary canon. 

The record Morrison creates with the novel Jazz 
begins with the musical line of a single character, 
Violet Trace. Morrison has said that she got the 
idea for Jazz from a story of a photograph taken 
by Harlem photographer James Van Der Zee. Van 
Der Zee was a popular and inspired photographer 
who is credited with creating some of the most 
important visual documentation of the period in 


African-American history known as the HARLEM 
Renaissance. In the early years of photography, 
taking pictures of the dead was a fairly common 
occurrence. Families would hold on to the photos 
as a way of commemorating the loved one. It was 
just such a photograph and the story behind it that 
Morrison claims as the inspiration for the novel 
Jazz- According to Morrison, James Van Der Zee’s 
photo from his book, The Harlem Book of the Dead 
(1978), was of a young girl who died after being 
shot by her boyfriend. According to legend, the 
girl, knowing she was dying, was asked to reveal 
the identity of the man who shot her. Although 
she knew that death was imminent, the girl report¬ 
edly replied, “I’ll tell you tomorrow.” This state¬ 
ment is loaded with the complex contradictions 
that inform Jazz- 

As previously mentioned, Violet is the central 
character of the novel and she is a woman who 
embodies the difficult objectives of the novel—the 
quest to inhabit the space in between. Violet is 
middle-aged, a position that is sometimes difficult 
for women who have often been defined as useless 
and unappealing once they have passed their child¬ 
bearing years. Violet is haunted by the girl that she 
once was and uncertain of the woman she wants to 
become. 

As a young woman, Violet chose not to have 
children as a direct result of her observation of her 
mother’s, Rose Dear, experience of motherhood as 
unrelenting burden. Violet’s conflict between her 
past and her future is compounded by her reloca¬ 
tion in her 30s from South to North. Violet per¬ 
ceives herself as fundamentally different in the 
country than she is in the city. Violet perceives 
herself when she lived in the country as someone 
strong and capable. During the last years of life in 
her new home in the city, Violet seems to undergo a 
kind of breakdown—the fracture of self that seems 
to correlate in part with her move north begins to 
manifest in her actions. The community notes her 
peculiar behavior—she is said to have attempted to 
steal a baby and to have sat down randomly in the 
middle of the street—both inexplicable and ambig¬ 
uous actions that match Violet’s state of mind as 
well as her inability to fix on a self. The source of 
Violet’s rootless self can be found in the abandon- 
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ment she experiences as a child as the result of her 
father’s involuntary, life-preserving absence and her 
mother’s suicide. As a woman, these losses manifest 
in Violet as a fissure or crack. Violet is between the 
spaces, like the dark, ever-moving lanes or spaces 
between the lines of a record. 

Like the needle on a record, the reader goes in 
and out of lines of sound—the characters’ songs— 
while reading the novel. This experience may help 
to illuminate some of the meaning of the novel’s 
epigraph, “I am the name of the sound/ and the 
sound of the name. / I am the sign of the letter/ 
and the designation of the division.” The enigmatic 
quotation comes from the Gnostic GOSPELS and, 
like the rest of the novel, forces the reader to con¬ 
template contradiction. In this instance, the sound 
of the name may refer to JAZZ, which both names a 
kind of music and onomatopoetically replicates the 
sound of that music. The sign of the letter may refer 
to the distinction between what things and people 
seem to be and what they actually are, the connec¬ 
tion between identity and self that plagues each 
of these characters as they try to move through 
their lives. At mid-life, Violet tries to understand 
who she is and, like a scratched record, gets stuck. 
The designation of the division referred to in the 
epigraph may be the artificial barriers of identity 
placed between groups of people in order to cre¬ 
ate the sign—name, race, religion, gender, sexu¬ 
ality—that defines an individual. These artificial 
barriers are constructed, yet are powerful determin¬ 
ers of experience, just as the silences between the 
notes of a song and between the songs on a record 
become an indistinguishable element of the music. 

The central male character in the novel, Joe, 
has a song/story that is interwoven with Violet’s 
and yet is distinguishable from it. The characters’ 
narratives combine to create a complete work yet 
function like the improvisational solos common to 
JAZZ music. Joe’s story is more like a BLUES. His prob¬ 
lems, like a blues riff, can be stated in three parts, 
his wife will not talk to him, which makes him 
deeply lonely, and motivates him to seek out love 
somewhere else. Like Violet, Joe is in emotional 
crisis and is torn between his younger, southern, 
country self and the older, northern, urban man he 
has become. Both Violet and Joe are yearning for 


something that they cannot identify. Violet thinks 
that it is a baby that she desires and Joe thinks that 
it is a lover. Interestingly, for a while, they both 
come to believe that Dorcas is the answer for what 
they seek, but their longing is of a deeper and less 
specific nature. 

Returning to the record analogy, Jazz, circles 
through the improvisations of its various charac¬ 
ters, each contributing to create the sound of the 
city, of Harlem. In part, the sound of the city is a 
cry of loss. Like Joe and Violet, almost all of the 
residents of Harlem have come from somewhere 
else, and so the sound of the city, jazz, becomes a 
way to express the loss of and longing for home, as 
well as a celebration of the new home the North 
has become. As the novel moves ever-closer to the 
center of the story, it must make the journey back 
to the South, back home, in order to understand 
the pieces of the whole. At the narrative heart of 
the novel is the story of the interaction of Golden 
Gray and Wild. This interaction is not only the 
source of Joe and Violet’s crises, but also is the 
fundamental contradiction and conflict the novel 
slowly brings the reader to consider—the coming 
together of blacks and whites in the formation of 
the United States. 

Jazz music is often spoken of as quintessentially 
American since it is an art form that seems to have 
originated on this continent. Jazz also is the fusion 
or mixing of different musical traditions—particu¬ 
larly European and African. Morrison’s novel, Jazz, 
takes on the questions and problems raised by that 
fusion and represents them with the characters 
Golden Gray and Wild. Although Golden Gray 
appears white, he is of mixed racial heritage. When 
he discovers this reality, it sends him into a crisis, 
and he angrily seeks revenge on his black father. 
Golden Gray, particularly in light of the way he 
dresses and acts, can be seen as a representation of 
America’s founding fathers, men like Jefferson and 
Washington, who, although believing themselves 
to be white, in fact were descended from the same 
African ancestor as the rest of humanity. Wild, is 
the personification of a composite of beliefs about 
Africans and African Americans. She is unkempt. 
She is fertile. She is preverbal and illiterate. She 
is dangerous. She is motherless. She is wild. All 
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of these ideas have, at one time or another, been 
held as common currency about black people. 
Significantly, Wild’s description bears a striking 
resemblance to the character Beloved in her novel 
of the same name. Since Jazz is the second in 
the series of three novels Morrison has called a 
trilogy, it follows that the character might exist 
in both books. In Beloved, the titular character 
comes to represent all of the souls lost during slav¬ 
ery. So in Jazz, that character becomes reproduc¬ 
tive and gives birth. As the cumulative spirit of 
loss, Beloved/Wild embodies the impact of slavery 
and the omnipresence of that loss. Wild echoes 
and replicates for others her own experiences. She 
abandons, yet haunts. 

The encounter between Golden Gray and Wild 
becomes the clash between narratives and between 
representations of the other. Although the two 
characters are representations of seeming opposi¬ 
tions, they are strangely drawn to each other. Like 
the violent coming together of blacks and whites in 
the United States throughout the brutal enterprise 
of slavery, Wild and Golden Gray’s encounter cre¬ 
ates a hierarchy in which Golden Gray feels supe¬ 
rior, even though what is most noticeable in his 
behavior toward Wild is his inhumanity. Golden 
Gray values honor over humanity. He demon¬ 
strates this preference by the revulsion he shows 
toward Wild as well as the attention and care 
he lavishes on his horse rather than the laboring 
woman. This intriguing narrative comes and goes 
in riffs. The reader discovers that the baby Wild 
gives birth to, yet will not nurse, is Joe. Through 
information revealed in this section of the novel, 
the reader learns that Golden Gray’s father, Hunt¬ 
er’s Hunter, becomes Joe’s surrogate father. The 
information from True Belle that sends Golden 
Gray on his journey to find his father connects 
the narrative to Violet. As there is no resolution 
to the conflict between the races in the United 
States, however, there is no conclusion to the story 
of the encounter between Golden Gray and Wild. 
The two figures enter into memory and mythology 
and haunt both Joe and Violet as the couple move 
from the South to the city. The unresolved story 
of Wild and Golden Gray is the deeply rooted and 
buried tale of the country—a story whose ambigu¬ 


ity and uncertainty continues to affect and haunt 
all Americans. 

In order to resolve the crises that threaten their 
existence, both Joe and Violet have to confront 
this primary narrative and to begin to understand 
its impact on their self-construction. For Violet, 
True Belle’s stories of Golden Gray make her feel 
insignificant and unattractive. True Belle’s ado¬ 
ration of Golden Gray, particularly of his golden 
locks, echoes the privileging of whiteness in the 
larger culture. Violet’s fundamental insecurity 
comes from abandonment and a devaluing of self 
that catches up with her as she enters middle age 
and begins to reassess her life and its meaning. Mis¬ 
takenly, Violet diagnoses her sense of insecurity, 
loss, and worthlessness as grief over not having had 
a child. She begins withdrawing, acting strangely, 
and sleeping with dolls. After she learns of Joe’s 
affair with and murder of Dorcas, she channels all 
of her energy into that loss. Dorcas becomes the 
child she never had. 

For Joe, his relationship with Dorcas provides 
access to the lost mother, Wild, that he mourns. 
Joe tells Dorcas the tale of his loss—how he hunted 
for the woman that he believes is his mother in 
the backwoods. Like Wild, and unlike Violet, Dor¬ 
cas is a mystery to Joe. The illusive and fleeting 
nature of Dorcas’s interactions with Joe is familiar 
and attractive to him as they mirror the unresolved 
feelings that he has about his unknown mother. 
The crisis happens for Joe when Dorcas decides to 
end their relationship. 

When Dorcas abandons Joe, he experiences the 
breakup as a resurrection of all of the feelings of 
loss he has had all of his life as an orphaned child. 
As soon as the relationship is over, Joe reverts to 
the ways that were most familiar to him as a young 
man and decides to hunt and track Dorcas the way 
that he hunted his mother through the woods. This 
hunting behavior leads him to the rent party where 
Dorcas is with Acton. Since he can no longer have 
her, he does what any hunter would do when discov¬ 
ering the tracked prey—he shoots and kills the girl. 

Joe’s actions coupled with Violet’s crises bring 
the couple to a point where they can begin to write 
their own song rather than to continue their danc¬ 
ing to music written for them by others. Dorcas’s 
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friend Felice is instrumental in the couple’s recov¬ 
ery and in the composition of their original melody. 
Felice means happy in Spanish. Like acquiring a 
foreign language, Joe and Violet have to learn a 
new way of attaining and understanding happiness. 
When the two abandon their distinct but mutual 
longings for imposed impossibilities, the couple, 
with Felice’s assistance, comes to create their own 
quiet contentment. 

With the resolution of Violet and Joe’s long¬ 
ings—the feelings that come from their shared his¬ 
tory as orphans—the album that is Jazz gently drifts 
to its final note. The final passages of the novel, 
reveal the deeply interactive structure of the story 
when the narrator reveals herself as the book itself 
and professes that, like a record, there is no life 
without the active and compassionate participation 
of the listening reader. 

SOME IMPORTANT THEMES 
AND SYMBOLS IN JAZZ 

Nighttime and the Hunt 

Morrison uses night in Jazz as a marker of routine and 
ritual, as a time for passion and love, and as a space 
for questing to fulfill deeply held needs and desires. 
The music, JAZZ, has always had an association with 
night as an illicit and sensual time, and thus, night¬ 
time figures prominently throughout the narrative. 

Sleeplessness marks the lives of Violet and Joe 
at the beginning of the novel. The specter of Dor¬ 
cas haunts the couple. Her picture is the focus of 
their nighttime prowling. By the end of the novel, 
as Violet and Joe gradually resolve the troubles of 
their marriage, the two become more routine in 
their actions and, as a result, begin to treat the 
night as a time of companionship. Joe takes a job 
that starts at midnight and so he and Violet spend 
the evenings comfortably in each other’s company. 
The two overcome the restlessness and disorder 
that the night originally represents for them. 

The night is also a site for love and passion. 
This is particularly true during the early period of 
Joe and Violet’s relationship, which begins in the 
South. Violet and Joe meet one night when he falls 
out of a tree in front of her. Their love develops 
during night meetings, and nighttime becomes a 


special time for them. Later, because Joe also has 
his affair with Dorcas at night, Violet feels that the 
love she and Joe shared during long ago nights is 
tainted. While he is having the affair with Dorcas, 
Joe begins to live for their nightly encounters. 

Unfulfilled desire motivates each of the charac¬ 
ters in Jazz • Often the quest for fulfillment of these 
needs occurs at night. These nocturnal quests often 
result in unpredicted outcomes. Golden Gray sets 
out on a journey to find his black father and, as the 
sun begins to set, he crosses paths with the naked 
woman, Wild, who is pregnant with Joe. Golden 
Gray cares for Wild at night in his father’s cabin. 
As a hunter, Joe habitually spends much of his 
nighttime stalking prey. This activity is appropri¬ 
ate for the country hunter but becomes a problem 
when, as a city-dweller, he reclaims his identity 
and authority as a hunter and shoots Dorcas at an 
after-hours rent party after she tells him that she no 
longer wants to be in their relationship. 

Birds and Flight 

Violet and Joe own several birds. The birds serve as 
a symbolic connection between the couple’s rural 
past and urban present. Although the couple find in 
Harlem the economic security and relative safety 
they lacked in the South, they are both haunted 
by loss and yearning—loss of home and longing for 
their absent mothers. The birds seem to function 
temporarily as a substitute for the couples’ losses. 
Violet talks to her birds more than to anyone else. 
Violet’s parrot even tells her that he loves her and, 
as such, may temporarily replace the love she does 
not receive from Joe. Joe continues to take care of 
the birds, even when he is with Dorcas, so as not 
to disturb the routine of his stale marriage to Vio¬ 
let. The birds seem to represent a solid ritual that 
replaces the hunting to which he is accustomed. 

Joe also believes that Violet cares more about her 
birds than her own husband. Joe feels threatened 
by Violet’s relationship with her parrot because she 
gives more love to the bird than to him. This real¬ 
ization partially motivates Joe’s search for love and 
affection elsewhere. 

When Violet discovers that Joe has killed Dor¬ 
cas, she runs back to the apartment and lets the 
birds fly out into the cold. This action may be sym- 
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bolic of throwing love out of the window, letting 
go of and not appreciating the love she has. After 
Violet releases the birds, she and Joe are left alone 
in the silent apartment. The couple is lonely with¬ 
out the birds. 

Love, Lust, and Longing 

In Jazz, the apple becomes the symbol of unre¬ 
quited desire. When Joe and Dorcas make love, the 
two cast Dorcas as the apple, the forbidden fruit. 
Joe is attracted to the girl, and yet, even when their 
relationship is thriving, Dorcas and the feelings she 
evokes make Joe wish that he was never born. Dor¬ 
cas dangles just out of Joe’s reach. Although the 
two have a fully sexual relationship, Dorcas never 
completely is satisfied with it. Even when they 
make love, Dorcas wants Joe to take her out places 
and to do things with her, while Joe is entirely sat¬ 
isfied just being in her presence. All Joe desires is 
Dorcas’s company, while Dorcas longs for affirma¬ 
tion that she is an adult, something her relationship 
with Joe cannot provide. 

Despite her desire for something and some place 
else, Dorcas’s relationship with Joe does provide her 
with one aspect of what she longs for, an adult drama. 
At the rent party before she is shot, Dorcas is aware 
of Joe’s intentions to come and do her harm, yet she 
does nothing about it. She also does not reveal Joe’s 
identity after he shoots her at the party. Before she 
dies, Dorcas whispers to Felice to tell Joe that there 
is only one apple. This cryptic remark may refer to 
Dorcas’s acknowledgment that the longing that she 
had for adult experiences and for public recognition 
were in fact fulfilled by the relationship she had with 
Joe. When Dorcas dies, ironically, she receives the 
attention and celebrity she longs for in life. 

When Joe learns from Felice of Dorcas’s last 
words, he smiles sadly. But the next words that Joe 
utters, after learning of Dorcas’s pronouncement, 
are the repetitions of Felice’s name, possibly indi¬ 
cating that he will have some happiness and satis¬ 
faction knowing that the relationship with Dorcas 
meant something to his former lover in spite of all 
of the destructiveness that resulted from it. 

Sexuality 

The word “jazz” has, since its origins, been asso¬ 
ciated with sexuality, temptation, and taboo. As 


such, it follows that Morrison’s novel should be 
rooted in passion. Sexuality is at the center of the 
novel as are other forms of desire and longing. 

Sexuality manifests itself as a central current 
throughout the narrative. Joe Trace is moved, lit¬ 
erally and metaphorically, by what he imagines is 
Dorcas’s innocence, freedom, youth, and sweetness. 
This attraction culminates in a sexual union that 
has its roots in both characters’ motherlessness. As 
a refrain or echo to the activities of Joe and Dorcas, 
the city sky reminds the novel’s narrator of the 
illegal love of sweethearts before they are caught. 
Tantalizingly, while Dorcas paints Joe’s fingernails, 
the two experience a metaphoric orgasm. 

Malvonne reads from love letters she has never 
sent—letters that have been stolen and have not 
reached their intended destinations. Malvonne’s 
voracious consumption of the letters may represent 
an unrequited love and/or her unfulfilled desires. 
Contradictorily, she thinks of sex as “a low down 
sticky thing” (44). 

Forbidden or taboo love manifests in the text 
in the sexual relationship that reaches fruition in 
the birth of the mythical Golden Gray. Vera Fouise 
Gray, the white plantation mistress, seduces a black 
man, Henry FesTroy, and becomes pregnant. As a 
result of her pregnancy, she is disowned by her fam¬ 
ily and relocates to Baltimore with the family slave, 
True Belle. 

The end of the text suggests the possibility of a 
quieter and more sober sexuality with the recon¬ 
ciliation of Joe and Violet and the quiet simmer of 
their twilight passion. The intimacy of their sexu¬ 
ality at the end of the novel is notable and con¬ 
trasts sharply with the spectacle of Joe and Dorcas’s 
affair. Joe and Violet’s undercover whispers and 
public love are mysterious to the narrator. 

CHARACTERS 

Acton Acton is the boy Dorcas dates after she 
breaks up with Joe. Dorcas tries so hard to win 
Acton’s affection, but nothing she does pleases 
him. The boy is superficial and does not really care 
about Dorcas. His relative disinterest excites Dor¬ 
cas who is looking for someone whose interest in 
her more closely matches her own relatively low 
self-esteem. Dorcas also is deeply invested in the 
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approval of her peers. Although Joe treats her with 
adulation and respect, Dorcas prefers Acton who is 
not solicitous of her needs. 

Dorcas is with Acton at the party where Joe 
hunts her in order to commit murder. Acton and 
Dorcas are dancing when Joe appears and shoots 
her with a silencer. After discovering Dorcas’s inju¬ 
ries, Acton remains self-absorbed. He seems much 
more upset with the fact that Dorcas’s blood stains 
his clothing than he is with the girl’s injuries. He 
disappears from the narrative after the night of the 
party during which Joe shoots Dorcas. 

Alice Manfred Alice Manfred is the aunt who 
raises Dorcas after the girl’s parents are killed in a 
race riot. Alice Manfred emphasizes modesty and 
decorum in her home. Her housekeeping represents 
her take on life. She seems to want, more than any¬ 
thing, to have some control over what happens and 
so maintains rigid control over her home and tries 
to extend that control to her niece. 

Alice Manfred was left by her husband and never 
fully recovers from his abandonment. After he 
leaves, she dreams of revenge and fantasizes about 
killing her husband’s mistress. Alice’s inability to 
forgive either her husband or the woman paralyzes 
her and prevents her from progressing or making 
changes in her life. After Violet tries to attack dead 
Dorcas at the girl’s funeral for having an affair with 
Joe, Alice Manfred calls Violet Violent. 

On the other hand, Alice eventually seems to 
forgive Violet after the women bond. Ultimately, 
Alice sees that both she and Violet are wounded 
by life in very similar ways and that they both suffer 
from terrible losses that have warped their charac¬ 
ters. There is some evidence that the relationship 
with Violet may even help Alice to recover from 
her past. 

Alice’s apprehensions are not only personal. 
She sees evil doing and danger in the world, and 
the music, jazz and the BLUES, comes to represent 
all that is wrong. Alice keeps newspapers as a 
kind of proof of what she calls Imminent Demise. 
After Dorcas’s death, Alice begins to obsess about 
defenseless women. She is a perfectionist. She sews 
to make money. Eventually, Alice leaves Harlem 
and returns to her home in Springfield. 


Bud Bud and C.T. are acquaintances of Joe’s. The 
two play checkers and exchange friendly insults with 
each other. Joe enjoys their company. The day that 
Joe meets Dorcas for the first time, he is delayed in 
the delivery he is making to her aunt’s house because 
the conversation between Bud and C.T. is so com¬ 
pelling. On that day, the two argue over the S.S. 
Ethiopia, MARCUS Garvey’s ship, a discussion front 
which Joe has a hard time tearing himself away. 

Clayton Bede Clayton Bede is a landowner in 
Virginia who takes over Harlon Rick’s place. He 
exploits Joe and Violet to the point that they decide 
to move to Harlem. 

Colonel Wordsworth Gray Colonel Wordsworth 
Gray is the novel’s representative of the southern 
master class. Colonel Wordsworth Gray is Vera Lou¬ 
ise Gray’s father. The man disowns his daughter after 
he learns that she is pregnant by an African-Ameri¬ 
can man. Even though Colonel Wordsworth Gray 
has children himself with some of the slave women 
on his plantation, he is unforgiving in his treatment 
of his daughter after the discovery of her pregnancy. 
Both he and his wife send Vera Louise away. They 
provide her with money and tell her never to return 
to her home. 

C.T. C.T. and Bud are acquaintances of Joe’s. 
The two play checkers and exchange friendly 
insults with each other. Joe enjoys their company. 
The day that Joe meets Dorcas for the first time, he 
is delayed in the delivery he is making to her aunt’s 
house because the conversation between C.T. and 
Bud is so compelling. On that day, the two argue 
over the S.S. Ethiopia, Marcus Garvey’s ship, a dis¬ 
cussion from which Joe has a hard time tearing 
himself away. 

Dorcas Manfred Dorcas Manfred is 18 years 
old at the beginning of Jazz■ Dorcas is the other 
woman in the novel’s central love triangle. The 
three members of the triangle are Dorcas Manfred 
and Joe and Violet Trace. Although the triangle 
forms the center of the novel, Dorcas is dead at the 
novel’s inception. Dorcas dies when Joe shoots her 
with a silencer at a rent party. 
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Dorcas has simple and superficial interests and 
tastes. Her favorite band is Slim Bates’ Ebony 
Keys. She goes frequently to have her hair done 
by legally licensed beauticians. Dorcas is, in part, 
interested in Joe because he sells cosmetics. Dur¬ 
ing the course of their brief relationship, Dorcas 
enjoys giving Joe manicures. Dorcas asks Joe to 
take her to Mexico, a night club, but he does not 
want to be seen in public with her and have Violet 
learn of their tryst. 

Dorcas’s father is killed in riots in East St. 
Louis, Illinois. Her mother is killed later that day 
when the family’s house burns down while the 
woman is inside. During the riot, Dorcas stays 
across the street at a friend’s house when her 
house incinerates. While the house is burning 
down, Dorcas wants to go back to her room to get 
her paper dolls. After the fire, she is sent to New 
York City, to Harlem, to live with Alice Manfred, 
her aunt. 

Partially because of the experiences of Alice’s 
parents and also because of her own negative life 
experiences, Alice Manfred fears the world and 
all that might happen. As a result the woman 
tries to control everything that she can, including 
her environment and her niece. Dorcas does not 
understand her aunt’s fears and rebels against the 
woman’s misguided attempts at protection. One 
evening when Dorcas is 16 and her aunt is out of 
town, she sneaks out to go to a party for the first 
time. She has a difficult time finding something to 
wear since her aunt forces her to wear very modest 
clothes. When Dorcas is out of her aunt’s sight, she 
frequently makes a habit of dressing in ways that 
her aunt would find inappropriate. 

At the party, Dorcas dances with a boy named 
Martin. She discovers that she is a good dancer. 
Sometime later, Dorcas meets Joe at her aunt’s 
house while Alice hosts a Civic Daughters meet¬ 
ing. Joe comes to Alice’s in his capacity as a door to 
door cosmetics salesman. Dorcas answers the door 
when Joe arrives. This meeting signals the begin¬ 
ning of the courtship between Dorcas and Joe. 

There is no particular or obvious reason for Joe 
to be attracted to Dorcas. She has long hair and 
bad skin. The girl wears glasses, but not around 
Joe. She also changes her voice when she is around 


Joe. Dorcas is young enough to be one of Joe and 
Violet’s miscarried children. She feels that the body 
she inhabits is unworthy of the love and attention 
Joe lavishes. 

Joe makes her feel valuable because of his 
immense hunger for her. His hunger stems from 
the absences and hollows that formed in him as the 
result of his status as an orphan like Dorcas. After 
Dorcas grows tired of Joe and of his unfailing adula¬ 
tion, she chooses a second lover who is closer to 
her age named Acton. 

Acton does not treat Dorcas well or genuinely 
care for the girl, but she still likes Acton better 
than she does Joe because he is in demand. Dor¬ 
cas is immature and asks the boys she dates to do 
foolhardy things to impress her, like slapping white 
sales ladies. Frequently, she gives Acton presents 
and acts toward him with the deference and care 
she learned from Joe’s treatment. 

Dorcas is with Acton at a party the night that 
she is killed. Joe comes to the party and shoots the 
girl with a silencer. Joe does not shoot Dorcas out 
of anger, but because he cannot stand the idea of 
her living without him and no longer returning his 
love and affection. When Dorcas’s friend, Felice, 
asks her who shot her, she refuses to tell her or any¬ 
one else of Joe’s guilt. Dorcas’s refusal suggests that 
her feelings for Joe may have been more profound 
than was apparent in her breakup with and subse¬ 
quent cruelty to the man. 

Dorcas dies as a result of the injuries she receives 
at Joe’s hands. Alice Manfred is beside herself at 
the news of the death of her niece. Alice Manfred 
cannot forgive herself when she learns that Dorcas 
met Joe at her house. Violet is so angry when she 
learns of Joe’s affair with Dorcas that she goes to 
Dorcas’s funeral and impotently attempts to stab 
the girl while she lies in her coffin. 

Violet becomes obsessed with Dorcas and bor¬ 
rows a photograph of her from Alice Manfred, who 
loans Violet the photograph to get Violet to leave 
her apartment. Joe and Violet take turns looking at 
the girl’s photograph and projecting on to her their 
imaginings and desires. Eventually, Dorcas’s friend 
Felice helps to free Joe and Violet from the spell 
of Dorcas when she gives them more information 
about what the girl was really like in life. 
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Duggie Duggie is the owner of the malt shop that 
Violet frequents. Violet goes there to drink the malts 
she thinks will help her to have hips. She believes 
that having hips like she used to have when she first 
met Joe will help save her marriage and will affirm 
her womanhood. Before the couple actually meet 
at Alice Manfred’s, Joe first sees Dorcas in Duggie’s 
where she goes to buy the peppermint candy that 
she loves and that makes her skin break out. 

Dumfrey women, the The Dumfrey women 
are Harlem residents. The women are a mother 
and daughter who imagine themselves to be the 
epitome of what it means to be urbane. The two 
women are Violet’s customers and have relocated 
to Harlem from Cottown, which is near Memphis. 
Their origins in the country may help to explain 
the airs that the women adopt when they arrive in 
the city. They appear to be what Harlem residents 
refer to as citified. 

Their father and husband owns a store on 136th 
Street and the money that he brings in contributes 
to the sense of status the women feel. Both women 
have the good fortune of having desk jobs, jobs that 
also confer a type of status. Violet comes to their 
home every other Tuesday to do their hair. They 
are the customers Violet is waiting for when she 
is accused of stealing the baby, Phil, from the girl 
with the records. 

Faye Faye is Stuck’s new wife. Stuck is Joe’s best 
friend. 

Felice Felice is Dorcas’s best friend and goes with 
Dorcas to the rent party where Joe kills her. Trying 
to save her friend, Felice calls the ambulance twice. 
She does not go to Dorcas’s funeral because she is 
mad at Dorcas. She believes that Dorcas wanted 
to die. Before the party, Felice loans Dorcas a ring 
Felice’s mother stole for her daughter from Tiffa¬ 
ny’s. Felice’s mother steals the ring for her daughter 
as the result of a racial slur that she experiences 
while in the store. Much to Felice’s chagrin and 
distress, Dorcas wears the ring to her grave. Felice 
lives with her grandmother, although her parents 
come home when they can from their employment 
in a town called Tuxedo Junction. 


Before she learns that the ring her mother gave 
her has been buried with Dorcas, Felice visits Violet 
and Joe to inquire about the ring. Felice thinks that 
they might have some information about where 
Dorcas might have left it. After her first visit to 
Violet and Joe, Felice feels that the experience with 
the elderly couple helps her to understand Dorcas 
better. She even almost understands why Dorcas 
had a relationship with Joe. Felice and the couple 
become friends and, unintentionally, Felice helps 
them to recover their marriage and get over what 
happed between Joe and Dorcas. After Felice’s 
embrace of them, the couple no longer haunt Dor¬ 
cas’s picture at night looking for answers. They find 
comfort in each other’s arms and in a newfound 
appreciation of their long-term love. 

Felice's mother Felice’s mother is away from 
Felice working most of the time when Felice is 
young. She, along with Felice’s father, Walter, 
works in a town called Tuxedo Junction. Felice’s 
mother, who remains unnamed in the novel, misses 
going to church when she and Walter are working 
in Tuxedo Junction. As a result the woman is filled 
with regrets whenever Felice sees her mother. The 
woman loves to dance. 

Apparently, Felice’s mother is bitter about the 
racism she experiences as a part of her work and is 
sensitive to racially based insults and slights. When 
injured by a racial slur, she steals a ring from Tif¬ 
fany’s and gives it to Felice. This is the ring that 
Felice loans to Dorcas and it is, inadvertently, bur¬ 
ied with the girl. 

Felice’s mother grows too ill to work in Tuxedo. 
Felice empathizes and helps both her mother and 
grandmother with the things they need that require 
her assistance. 

Frances Miller Frances Miller and her sister 
tend small children during the day. They belong to 
a group called the Doomsdayers. The women keep 
a list of nightclubs that sell liquor. Even though the 
nightclubs often are owned and/or frequented by 
other African Americans, the women are willing 
to report the lawbreakers to the authorities. When 
Dorcas is young and has moved to New York to 
live with Alice after the death of her parents, the 
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sisters watch the child while Alice works. Frances 
Miller gives the kids in her care, including Dor¬ 
cas, apple butter sandwiches and tells them stories 
about love. Dorcas’s romantic notions about love 
that she acts out later may have roots in the stories 
that she hears from the Miller sisters while she is a 
young, impressionable girl. 

Frank Williams Frank Williams is the father of 
Victory Williams and the husband of Rhoda Wil¬ 
liams. He and his wife adopt Joe after the child is 
abandoned as a baby by his mother, Wild. Frank 
Williams is good to Joe and treats him like one of 
his own children. 

Gistan Gistan is a friend of Joe. When Joe has 
problems with Violet, and later with Dorcas, he 
cannot talk with his friend about it. When Joe 
kills Dorcas at the rent party, Gistan comes by Joe 
and Violet’s house with Stuck, Joe’s other friend, 
to tell Joe that they cannot play cards with him 
anymore. The two friends shun him because of his 
murder of Dorcas. The girl’s death, however, does 
not end the men’s relationship forever. The friend¬ 
ship between the three is renewed by the end of 
the novel. Once their friendship is reestablished, 
Gistan helps Joe get a better job at a hotel. The 
hotel’s clientele are so wealthy that they are able 
to tip the workers with paper money—a fact that 
helps Violet and Joe financially. 

Golden Gray Golden Gray is Vera Louise’s 
mixed-race son. Vera Louise Gray conceives the 
boy while, during her youth, she has an affair with 
African-American Henry LesTroy. Following her 
parents’ discovery of her pregnancy, Vera Louise 
Gray is disowned by her family. Although they cast 
her off, they supply the woman with enough money 
for her to live comfortably for the remainder of 
her life away from them and from her home. Vera 
Louise takes their money and the woman who has 
functioned as her MAMMY, True Belle, and relocates 
to Baltimore where she gives birth to her son whom 
she names Golden Gray because of his appearance. 

Ignorant of his parentage until he is 18, Golden 
believes he is Vera Louise’s protege rather than her 
son. He is raised by Vera Louise and True Belle. 


The women dote on him and make him feel as if he 
is the most important person in the world. The two 
women name him for his hair, which is golden and 
curls in tendrils around the boy’s neck. True Belle 
tells him that pretty hair can never be too long. 
True Belle, Vera Louise’s slave, is Golden Gray’s 
first love. Golden Gray is proficient at two things: 
reining in his horse and playing the piano. 

Golden Gray learns the truth about his parent¬ 
age when Vera Louise finally tells him the story 
of his life. Capable of conceiving of life only in 
chivalric terms, he decides that his sole course 
of action is to go and confront the man who is 
his father in order to defend his mother’s honor. 
Golden Gray leaves Baltimore, his home, Vera 
Louise, and True Belle, and goes out into the world 
on a confused and misguided quest for revenge and 
justice. Golden Gray cannot reconcile with his self- 
image—the reality that he is black. He has always 
looked down on people that he considered to be 
black and as a result is in the only turmoil he has 
ever had to face as he tries to understand who he is 
as the illegitimate son of a black man. 

Golden Gray sets off on an ill-conceived journey 
designed to assuage his discomfort and to revenge 
his mother. He sets off with all of the trappings 
of the chivalric hero—velvet jacket, carriage, and 
horse. While on his quest, Golden Gray happens 
upon a young, naked, and pregnant black woman 
who, when she sees him, knocks herself out by run¬ 
ning into a tree. The chivalric hero, ironically, is 
not pleased by his discovery of a damsel in distress. 
Golden Gray puts the woman, ultimately known 
as Wild, in his carriage only with the greatest of 
reluctance. Although Golden Gray has cast himself 
in the role of chivalric hero, the youth is more con¬ 
cerned about his clothes than Wild’s well-being. 

When Golden Gray finally arrives at his destina¬ 
tion, the home of Henry LesTroy, he is uncertain 
how to proceed. Again, his concerns and priorities 
demonstrate a marked disregard for the life of Wild 
and her unborn child. Eventually, he settles the 
woman, without ceremony or concern, on Henry 
LesTroy’s bed. 

When LesTroy finally returns from his hunting 
trip he confronts Golden Gray, who he thinks is 
white, about his intrusive presence in his house. 
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Golden Gray tells LesTroy that he is his son and 
the two proceed to have an encounter, the out¬ 
come of which the reader does not have access to 
and does not fully experience. 

The only other account of Golden Gray in Jazz 
occurs through both Joe and Violet’s recollections 
of the enigmatic man. Violet learns about Golden 
through the stories told to her by her grandmother, 
Vera Louise Gray’s slave, True Belle. When True 
Belle leaves Vera Louise after news of the downfall 
of her daughter Rose Dear, she returns to her fam¬ 
ily after her long exile to care for her grandchildren, 
one of whom is Violet. True Belle is enamored of 
the young Golden Gray who has been under her 
primary care since his birth. She transfers her ado¬ 
ration of the boy to her granddaughter, Violet. The 
stories of Golden Gray make Violet feel inadequate 
and unattractive. The stories of Golden Gray’s hair 
may be the source of Violet’s adult occupation as 
a hair dresser. True Belle’s stories are at the nexus 
of Violet’s feelings of loss and inadequacy, feel¬ 
ings that are particularly acute following the death 
of Violet’s mother by suicide. Rose Dear, Violet’s 
mother, kills herself by drowning herself in the fam¬ 
ily well and that loss, interspersed with True Belle’s 
stories of Golden Gray, sets Violet on a path of low 
self-esteem that eventually contributes to the decay 
of her marriage to Joe. 

Likewise, Joe is also plagued by the legacy of 
Golden Gray. Joe is adopted as a child by the Wil¬ 
liams family, which raises him as their own He ulti¬ 
mately recognizes, however, that he is an orphan. 
This recognition makes him long and search for his 
mother, who, he learns from rumor, might be Wild. 
As he searches for Wild, he finds traces of Golden 
Gray. 

Harlon Ricks Harlon Ricks is the owner of the 
farm where Violet and Joe work when they first 
meet in Virginia. Joe and Violet live at Harlon 
Ricks’s place when they first marry. Ricks sells 
the land to Clayton Bede who proves even more 
exploitative. 

Helen Moore One of the letters Malvonne’s mis¬ 
creant nephew Sweetness (William Younger) steals 
and Malvonne finds is addressed to Helen Moore. 


Henry LesTroy (Lestory, Hunter's Hunter) 

Henry LesTroy is the black man Vera Louise Gray 
has an affair with. Until Golden Gray arrives at 
his house, he never knows he has a son. He is 
out hunting when Golden comes to seek revenge 
against the man he learns is his father. LesTroy is a 
legendary hunter and is sometimes called Hunter’s 
Hunter. He helps the pregnant woman, Wild, give 
birth and, when Joe comes of age, teaches her son 
how to hunt. After Joe moves to the city, he recalls 
this first teacher as a man who could remember 
things clearly and who would express the truth. 

Honor Honor is Patty’s boy. He is the first to see 
Golden Gray at Henry LesTroy’s house. Honor tends 
animals for Henry LesTroy when he is hunting. 
Although he is a child, he knows better than Golden 
Gray how to care for the injured and laboring Wild. 
He is compassionate and exhibits a large degree of 
common sense. Honor is startled when he first dis¬ 
covers Golden Gray in Henry LesTroy’s home and 
believes that Golden Gray is a white man. 

Hot Steam Hot Steam is the female writer of a 
letter to Mr. M. Sage. The letter is one of those sto¬ 
len by Malvonne’s delinquent nephew Sweetness. 
The letter is so spicy that Malvonne is conflicted 
about sending it on and fostering what she sees as 
the couple’s sinfulness. 

Hunter's Hunter See Henry LesTroy 

Joe Trace Joe Trace is Violet’s husband. Shortly 
after his birth he is abandoned by his mother, a 
woman called Wild. Following his abandonment 
at birth by Wild, Joe is raised by Rhoda and Frank 
Williams. Rhoda tells him that his mother disap¬ 
peared without a trace, so, with the misapprehen¬ 
sion of a child, he assumes he is the trace in the 
sentence. So when he is asked at school what his 
name is, he tells the teacher that his name is Joseph 
and then he adds the last name Trace, thinking 
that trace is his last name. Joe is given the name 
Joseph by the Williamses. 

As a boy, Joe’s first job is cleaning fish. Before 
leaving Virginia to relocate to New York, Joe is a 
hunter. One night while sleeping in a tree, he falls 
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out of a tree landing onto the ground beside Violet. 
This nocturnal fall is how the two first meet. 

After marrying Violet, the two begin working 
a part of the property Harlon Ricks owned that is 
later turned over to Clayton Bede. Bede establishes 
a SHARECROPPING relationship that keeps all of his 
workers in his debt and ensures that they remain 
that way. As a consequence, Joe leaves to work in 
the sawmills for five years. He also works for a while 
laying rail. Then, he decides to buy some land of 
his own, but loses the land to whites who steal it 
from him. Eventually Joe gives up on the idea of 
remaining in the land that he knows so well and 
that he loves to hunt. Joe decides to leave Virginia 
with Violet after a fire decimates his hometown. 
Joe loves the woods, so it shocks everyone that he 
knows when he takes Violet to the city. 

Joe has eyes that are two different colors—one 
that is said to look inside the hearts and minds 
of other people and another that lets people look 
inside of him. He does not want to become a father 
when he marries Violet, but he has a way with 
children. While in the city some of the jobs he has 
include cleaning fish, waiting tables, and working 
hotels. Once, he is almost killed in a riot. 

He moves north from Vesper County, Virginia, 
with Violet in 1906. While living in the city, Joe 
and Violet grow estranged and stop communicat¬ 
ing with each other. Violet begins to act peculiarly 
and stops connecting with her husband. After their 
marriage disintegrates, he begins having an affair 
with Dorcas whom he later kills. The loss of Joe’s 
mother early in his life is profoundly connected to 
his attraction to Dorcas and his hunt for satisfac¬ 
tion and understanding. 

Joe Trace is a diligent boyfriend and suitor and 
always brings Dorcas gifts. He is a door-to-door 
salesman for Cleopatra cosmetic products and he 
sells soaps and perfumes for the company. He talks 
a neighborhood busybody, Malvonne, into letting 
him rent a room from her in exchange for money, 
products, and fixing up the place. Joe is the kind of 
man whom everyone trusts. 

Although Joe’s attraction to Dorcas is inexplica¬ 
ble to those outside of their relationship, Joe Trace 
is moved, literally and metaphorically, by Dorcas’ 
innocence, freedom, youth, and sweetness. While 


Dorcas paints Joe’s fingernails, they experience a 
metaphoric orgasm, implying that their connection 
is more than merely physical. Although he does not 
realize it until later, his hunger for the young girl 
is really about his yearning for his mother. When 
Dorcas leaves Joe, he feels the same pain of aban¬ 
donment he experienced earlier as a result of not 
knowing his mother and feeling discarded. 

Joe does not handle Dorcas’s breakup with him 
well. He responds in the only way that he knows 
how, as a hunter. He goes searching for Dorcas even 
after she repeatedly asks him to leave her alone. Joe 
even offers to leave Violet for Dorcas. Eventually, 
he kills the girl at a rent party. After he kills Dorcas, 
he sits at the window in his apartment and cries for 
months. Clearly, Joe mourns something other than 
his action and his lost love. Joe, like both Violet and 
Dorcas, grieves for his lost mother. 

Eventually, he and Violet reconcile and grow 
close again. At the end of the novel, he is work¬ 
ing at a speakeasy so he can spend his days with 
Violet. The two have an older, more settled love 
that can sustain them and that helps to heal the 
wounds of the past and their unfulfilled and impos¬ 
sible longings. 

King King is Golden Gray’s female cat. 

L. Henderson Woodward L. Henderson Wood¬ 
ward is Helen Moore’s father. 

Lila Spencer Among the letters that Sweetness 
steals and opens, Malvonne discovers Lila Spenser’s 
application to law school. Missing is the $1 bill that 
was originally enclosed to pay for Lila Spenser’s 
application fee. Malvonne worries about this theft 
and sends the money that Sweetness stole along 
with the application. 

Little Caesar See Sweetness 

Malvonne Edwards Malvonne Edwards is the 
upstairs neighbor of Joe and Violet who rents a 
room in her apartment so that Joe can have a love 
nest for his affair with Dorcas. She lives alone and 
fulfills her emotional and psychological needs with 
other people’s stories. She cleans offices in the eve- 
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rungs. The room that she rents to Joe belonged 
to her nephew William Younger, also known as 
Sweetness, before he moved west. Malvonne was 
the caretaker for her nephew since he was seven. 
After her nephew moves out, she discovers that the 
boy was a thief and that he has stolen several bags 
of mail. She tries to fulfill the wishes contained in 
the letters William stole. 

Martin Martin is Dorcas’s dance partner at her 
first party. He had been in elocution class with 
her, but was told to leave after the first day as the 
instructor believed that he would not be successful 
in mastering the nuances of standard English. Mar¬ 
tin’s dismissal from the elocution class is a com¬ 
mentary on the assimilationist aspirations of the 
African-American middle class. 

May May is True Belle’s daughter, Rose Dear’s 
sister, and Violet’s aunt. As a young girl, she loses 
her mother’s presence and care when True Belle is 
forced to relocate to Baltimore with Vera Louise 
when it is discovered that Vera Louise is pregnant 
with Henry LesTroy’s child. May is 10 when her 
mother leaves for Baltimore. She remains in the 
care of her father and her aunt, True Belle’s sister. 

Miss Ransom Miss Ransom is a client of Joe’s. Joe 
leaves Miss Ransom’s house just before he goes to 
Alice Manfred’s for the first time and meets Dorcas. 

Mr. M. Sage (Daddy) Mr. M. Sage is the intended 
recipient of a letter from an unnamed woman. The 
letter is in the mail bag that Sweetness steals and 
whose contents Malvonne attempts to resend. The 
letter to Mr. M. Sage is overtly sexual and makes 
Malvonne uncomfortable. The prospect of sending 
the sexual letter presents Malvonne with a conflict of 
interest. If she sends it, she feels she will be endorsing 
a relationship she views as inappropriate. Malvonne 
compromises with herself and sends the letter along 
with a cautionary note and an inspirational article. 

Narrator The narrator of Jazz says she wants a 
long-term love like an old couple—a love that can be 
public. The narrator intervenes throughout the novel 
and shapes the story to her whim. She is, perhaps, the 


definition of the unreliable narrator. She cannot be 
believed or trusted with the story and is often incor¬ 
rect about the motivations of the characters. 

Neola Miller Neola Miller and her sister take 
care of young children while the childrens’ par¬ 
ents are at work. Neola reads Psalms to the chil¬ 
dren in her care. She has one working arm. Her 
fiance left her when she was a young woman and 
afterward, according to the stories she tells to the 
children, her left arm that had the engagement 
ring on it froze and curled up. She often tells the 
children stories about good behavior. She believes 
that these morality tales will help to control their 
actions when they are adults and prevent them 
from facing a situation like the one in which she 
finds herself. 

parrot After she tries to cut Dorcas’s face at the 
funeral, Violet puts her parrot outside in the cold 
to fly or freeze. The parrot says “love you” and 
remains on the stoop for several days before, even¬ 
tually, flying off to an uncertain end. 

Philly Philly is the baby boy Violet may have 
tried to kidnap. When she is caught walking down 
the street with the infant, Violet says she is merely 
taking the baby for a walk. Most of the crowd, 
annoyed by Philly’s sister’s carelessness, is inclined 
to believe Violet, especially since she leaves her 
hairdressing supplies by the carriage on the side¬ 
walk. Some who witness the incident, however, feel 
that Violet is trying to steal the baby. 

Philly's sister Philly’s sister leaves her baby 
brother, Philly, in his carriage and asks Violet to 
watch him as she runs inside to retrieve the record, 
“Trombone Blues.” Most of the crowd who witness 
the event condemn her as irresponsible and blame 
her for leaving the child in the care of a stranger for 
no good reason. 

Rhoda Williams Rhoda Williams agrees to adopt 
Joe when his own mother, Wild, refuses to care for 
him. Rhoda breast-feeds the infant Joe along with 
her own biological child, Victory. The two boys grow 
up to form a bond closer than that of most brothers. 
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When Joe grows up and asks about his biological 
mother, Wild, Rhoda tells him that the woman dis¬ 
appeared without a trace, so, with the misapprehen¬ 
sion of a child, he assumes he is the trace in the 
sentence and adopts Trace as a last name. 

Rose Dear Rose Dear is Violet’s mother and 
True Belle’s daughter. When Vera Louise becomes 
pregnant with Henry LesTroy’s child, True Belle is 
forced to leave her family, including her daughter, 
Rose Dear, to go to live in Baltimore with Golden 
Gray and Vera Louise. Rose Dear is eight when her 
mother leaves for Baltimore. She remains in the 
care of her father and her aunt, True Belle’s sister. 

As an adult, Rose Dear has four children, one of 
whom is Violet. When, in her husband’s absence, 
white men come to threaten her and repossess her 
furniture, they knock Rose Dear out of a chair 
although she is sitting in it at the time. Rose Dear 
never seems to recover from that fall. She and her 
family are dispossessed from her sharecropper’s 
hut and forced to move out. After learning of her 
daughter’s predicament, True Belle leaves Vera 
Louise in Baltimore and returns to her family. After 
her mother comes to stay with the family, Rose 
Dear jumps in a well and kills herself. 

Sheila Sheila is Malvonne’s cousin. When Joe 
goes to Alice Manfred’s during the Civic Daughters 
meeting and accidentally meets Dorcas for the first 
time, he goes there with the intention of delivering 
Sheila’s order to her and collecting payment. 

Stuck Stuck is a friend of Joe’s. When Joe has 
problems with Violet and later with Dorcas, he 
cannot talk with his friend about it. When Joe kills 
the girl, Stuck comes by with Gistan to tell him that 
they cannot play cards with Joe anymore. Their 
friendship is renewed by the end of the novel. 

Sweetness (William Younger, Little Caesar) Wil¬ 
liam Younger, better known by the ironic nickname 
of Sweetness, is the nephew of Malvonne and is 
raised by her from the age of seven. Believing that it 
is cool, William changes his name to Little Caesar. 
Malvonne still calls him Sweetness. After he leaves 
town, Malvonne discovers that he is a petty thief 


who has robbed at least one mailbox. Sweetness 
leaves Harlem headed to a city whose name ends in 
“o.” Malvonne tries to right the boy’s misdeeds by 
going through the letters he stole and replacing and 
resending the money the boy took out of them. 

True Belle True Belle is the grandmother of Vio¬ 
let and the mother of Rose Dear and May. She has 
to leave her two daughters, Rose Dear and May, 
as well as her husband, under the care of her sister 
when she is forced to go with Vera Louise Gray to 
Baltimore. True Belle is a slave in the Gray house¬ 
hold and is responsible for Vera Louise’s care as a 
child and young girl. Having no choice, True Belle 
goes with Vera Louise to Baltimore after Vera Lou¬ 
ise’s family disowns her when she becomes pregnant 
with a black man’s (Henry LesTroy) child. True 
Belle spoils the resulting child, Golden Gray, and 
dotes on the boy, but does not tell him that Vera 
Louise is his mother. She is particularly taken with 
his long, curly blonde hair. True Belle often smiles 
at Golden because she knows all along whom his 
father is and she seems bemused by the situation. 

After the Civil War, True Belle transitions from 
being a slave to servant. Vera Louise begins to pay 
True Belle for her labors. True Belle leaves her 
job with Vera Louise in Baltimore when she learns 
that things are not well for her daughter, Rose 
Dear. Significantly, Golden Gray has already left 
Baltimore before True Belle makes the decision to 
return to her family. 

After Rose Dear’s suicide, True Belle raises her 
four grandchildren, including Violet. True Belle 
lives with Violet and her sisters 11 years before she 
dies, which is enough time to see her son-in-law 
return four times and for her to make six quilts 
and 13 shifts. It is also long enough for her stories 
of Golden Gray to affect Violet and for the young 
girl to think less of herself by comparison. Violet’s 
career choices, mid-life crisis, and low sense of self- 
worth derive from the legacy of True Belle’s Golden 
Gray stories. 

Vera Louise Gray Vera Louise Gray raises and 
adores a blond boy, Golden Gray, as her protege 
who is actually her own bi-racial child. Vera Louise 
is the daughter of Colonel Gray, a slave master and 
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plantation owner. She has a sexual encounter with 
Henry LesTroy, an African-American man, which 
results in her pregnancy. As a result Vera Louise is 
disowned by her family and they give her a great 
deal of money to leave town. Vera Louise gives 
birth to a son named Golden Gray. 

Following the Grays’ disowning of their daugh¬ 
ter, Vera Louise moves with True Belle to Balti¬ 
more where they raise Golden Gray together. Vera 
Louise keeps largely to herself, reads, and explains 
to acquaintances that Golden Gray is an adopted 
protege. The two women spoil and overindulge 
Golden Gray. Vera Louise never tells LesTroy, 
Golden Gray’s father, about the boy and does not 
tell the boy about his parentage until he is 18. 

Victory Williams Victory Williams is one of 
Rhoda and Frank Williams’s sons. He is three 
months older than Joe and the two are raised like 
brothers after the Williamses decide to adopt Joe. 
Victory thinks that his parents will be upset when 
they find out that Joe gave himself the last name 
Trace instead of Williams when asked about his 
last name in school. Victory hunts with Joe—they 
are both picked out to become hunting men by 
Hunter’s Hunter, Henry LesTroy. 

Violet's father As a result of threats of vigi¬ 
lante violence against him, Violet’s father does not 
live with his wife, Rose Dear, and their children. 
Because of circumstances never made completely 
clear in the novel, it is dangerous for Violet’s father 
to return to his family. As a result, he visits the 
family periodically. When he arrives, he is always 
bearing gifts for everyone, but is not able to provide 
the continuous support they need to survive. His 
absence is a source of grief and longing for Rose 
Dear and may contribute to her mental decline and 
eventual suicide. Violet thinks of her father as a 
dashing character who brings presents to her and to 
her sisters but who never is a constant presence in 
their lives. After Rose Dear’s death, Violet’s father 
comes again, bearing gifts. Not knowing about his 
wife’s death, he brings her a pillow she will never 
use. He visits periodically over the next several 
years and then is never heard from again. After she 
moves to the city, Violet wonders if he is still alive. 


Violet Trace When Jazz begins, Violet is a 50- 
year-old resident of Harlem described as “skinny . . . 
but still good looking.” Violet is a freelance hair¬ 
dresser who is unable to resolve her feelings about 
an affair her husband, Joe Trace, has had with a 
young woman named Dorcas. When Dorcas ends 
the relationship, Joe fatally shoots her at a rent 
party. Violet realizes that the shooting is evidence 
of her husband’s adoration of his lover. Violet longs 
for this kind of love and her desire leads her to 
peculiar acts such as trying to stab Dorcas’s body 
during the girl’s open casket funeral, sitting down 
in the middle of a busy Harlem street, trying, pos¬ 
sibly, to kidnap an unattended baby, and releasing 
her pet parrot into the New York winter air because 
she cannot stand its repetition of the phrase “I love 
you.” These acts earn her the nickname Violent in 
her Harlem neighborhood. 

Violet becomes obsessed with Dorcas. She 
wants to know everything about Dorcas so she can 
discover why her husband loved the girl with such 
intensity. She begins visiting Dorcas’s guardian and 
aunt, Alice Manfred, and she even keeps a picture 
of Dorcas on her mantel. Violet’s obsession feeds 
Joe’s and the two become caught in a cycle of self- 
destruction that is rooted in their pasts. Some of 
the troubling events in Violet’s childhood include 
the suicide of her mother, Rose Dear, and the influ¬ 
ence of her grandmother’s stories. Violet’s grand¬ 
mother, True Belle, returns to Vesper County from 
Baltimore to take care of Violet and her siblings 
upon learning of Rose Dear’s death. When True 
Belle leaves Baltimore, she abandons the service 
of her white mistress, Vera Louise Gray, and Vera 
Louise’s mixed race son, Golden Gray. 

In addition to her two miscarriages, another 
of Violet’s unresolved problems is her inability to 
attain the kind of adoration her grandmother, True 
Belle, expressed when telling stories about Golden 
Gray. Eventually, both Joe and Violet find resolu¬ 
tion of their marital discord through their shared 
grief and through their interactions with Dorcas’s 
friend Felice. The couple begins listening to music 
again and even purchases another bird that they 
revive with their songs. 

A flashback midway through the novel reveals 
a young Violet in 1906 as she travels 15 miles from 
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her birthplace in Vesper County, a small, fictional 
African-American community in Virginia, to pick 
cotton as an itinerant worker. Although strong, 
Violet is not a good cotton picker. While work¬ 
ing, she meets Joe, her future husband. The two 
first connect when Joe, sleeping in a walnut tree, 
literally falls on Violet. After this encounter, Vio¬ 
let never returns home. The narrator describes Joe 
and Violet as “dancing” into New York City and 
Harlem as they ride the train north from Virginia. 
Their dancing evokes the rhythms of the city and 
alludes to the title of the novel. When the couple 
arrives in Harlem, they feel at home, as if they have 
finally found a place to belong. Joe and Violet rep¬ 
resent the thousands of anonymous African Ameri¬ 
cans who migrated from the South to the North 
in search of economic opportunities and freedom 
from racial oppression and violence. 

Walter Walter is Felice’s father. He works in a 
place called Tuxedo and when he comes for brief 
periods to the city he likes to sleep and to be waited 
on by the women in his life. He also relishes read¬ 
ing newspapers. Later in the novel, he gets a job 
working as a PULLMAN PORTER. 

Wild Wild is Joe Trace’s mother. Golden Gray 
discovers her, pregnant by the side of the road, as 
he travels to find his father, Henry LesTroy. When 
Wild sees Golden Gray, she flees from him and runs 
headlong into a tree, knocking herself unconscious. 
Golden Gray is disturbed by the woman and does 
not want to put her into his carriage, but, ironically, 
feels he is too chivalrous to leave her by the side of 
the road. Golden Gray puts the naked, pregnant 
Wild into his carriage and drives with her to Henry 
LesTroy’s. When he gets to the house, he places the 
woman on the bed, only after caring for his horse. 

After giving birth to Joe, Wild is taken care of 
by Hunter’s Hunter, Henry LesTroy. Wild will not 
touch or tend to her child, Joe, who was given to 
the Williamses to raise. Joe, the child of the wild 
woman, needs to be nursed by another woman, 
Rhoda Williams, in order to stave off impending 
death. Wild’s refusal to nurse her child may be an 
indication of her symbolic rejection of motherhood. 

When he becomes an adult, Joe searches for 
his mother in the woods. There are legends about 


Wild. Wild is said to disturb the minds of the men 
cutting cane and to cause women to lose their 
unborn babies. Joe finds traces of Wild in a cave in 
the woods but never sees the woman herself. 

William Younger See Sweetness 

Winsome Clark Mrs. Winsome Clark is the 
author of one of the letters that William Younger 
(Sweetness) stole from a mailbox. Her husband was 
working on the Panama Canal. She and her chil¬ 
dren are in a bad living situation and plan to return 
to their home in Barbados. 
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Love ( 2003 ) 

INTRODUCTION 

Love is Toni Morrison’s eighth published novel. It 
received mixed reviews after its publication, and 
to date the novel does not enjoy the same reputa¬ 
tion as some of Morrison’s earlier works. Love is 
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another chronicle in Morrison’s continuing explo¬ 
ration of the lives, communities, and histories of 
African Americans. The story specifically ques¬ 
tions the meanings of love for post-ClVlL Rights 
MOVEMENT African-American communities. The 
novel has as its center the pre-integration gath¬ 
ering site of Cosey’s Hotel and Resort, a beach 
escape for middle-class African Americans. This 
site becomes the locale for both the very particular 
conflict between the novel’s main characters, Heed 
and Christine Cosey, as well as a stage for explora¬ 
tion of the larger issues of assimilationism versus 
nationalism, class conflicts, and sexism as the affect 
African Americans. 

SYNOPSIS 

Love begins with a compelling first line “The 
women’s legs are open, so I hum” (3). The voice 
belongs to the novel’s narrator, later identified as L. 
L speaks in this opening chapter about her despair 
about the novel’s present day in which she finds 
women lacking in self-respect. She says that there 
is much to be said by not talking—that listening is 
as essential as talking. The narrator says that she 
used to be able to make critical points when neces¬ 
sary, but now she is resigned to humming. Through 
her hum, L dispenses her observations that women 
today, especially the women of Up Beach, the 
coastal community where she is from, are hurt and 
that this hurt makes them wild and predatory. 

L tells about the actions of some of those women 
and a mysterious entity called Police-heads. While 
relating the history of the Police-heads, L begins to 
tell the narrative of the main setting of Love, the 
memory and ruin of the most popular vacation spot 
for black people during the immediate post-World 
War II era, Cosey’s Hotel and Resort. 

The fictional Cosey’s Hotel and Resort drew 
African-American vacationers from around the 
United States to its welcoming doors to hear live 
JAZZ and rhythm and blues. When the hotel closes, 
Bill Cosey, the owner and proprietor of Cosey’s 
Hotel, relocates to Monarch Street in the town of 
Silk. The community of Up Beach no longer exists 
in the form it did when Cosey’s was open because 
the community is now underwater due to hurri¬ 
cane Agnes. 


There is some controversy with respect to the 
characters’ understandings of why Cosey’s Resort 
closes. According to L, Bill Cosey believed that the 
hotel and resort failed because of the smell from a 
local cannery that filled the hotel. Cosey’s daugh- 
ter-in-law May believed, before she died, that the 
freedoms brought about by the Civil Rights move¬ 
ment were responsible for the hotel’s demise. L 
believes that the closure occurred for other, undis¬ 
closed reasons. 

The African-American residents of Up Beach 
were visited with a series of misfortunes that changed 
the realities of their community forever. Many resi¬ 
dents of the Up Beach community moved into the 
second-rate community of Oceanside, which evolved 
into a superficial and hollow community without the 
connectivity and vitality of Up Beach. 

Not much remains of Up Beach and of the 
Cosey Hotel and Resort, except the shell of the 
building, ravaged by the salt water and by the sea 
licking at its threshold. Bill Cosey’s legacy exists in 
the long-standing hatred between the two survivors 
in his family, his granddaughter, Christine, and his 
wife, Heed. The two women remain, long after his 
passing, in the house that he built on Monarch 
Street in Silk, hoping against hope for each other’s 
demise and remaining alive to ensure the other’s 
destruction and failure to be the sole inheritor of 
Cosey’s estate. 

L ends the first chapter on a note of concern for 
the Cosey women, Heed and Christine. L states 
that she is worried about the two women, hell¬ 
bent as they are upon each other’s destruction. She 
also notes her concern about a young woman, who 
at this point remains nameless, who has recently 
taken up residence at One Monarch Street. L’s 
description of the woman brings the chapter full 
circle as the nameless girl seems to be one of the 
hurt and exposed women L ruminates upon at the 
chapter’s inception. Reminiscent of the narrator in 
Jazz, L says that the story is all she has and that she 
needs a morality tale about the ability of morally 
loose women to destroy upstanding men. 

1 - Portrait 

The first chapter of the novel begins with the arrival 
of Junior Viviane in Silk on an unprecedentedly cold 
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afternoon. As she arrives, she encounters Sandler 
Gibbons. Junior asks Sandler for directions to One 
Monarch Street, the home of Christine and Heed 
Cosey. Sandler is taken aback by the girl’s hair, 
which he feels is wild, and by her scanty dress. He 
gives the young woman the directions she requests 
and tells her that the house is so big there is no way 
that she can miss it. Junior continues on her way, 
leaving Sandler to reflect upon the encounter. 

When Vida, Sandler’s wife, arrives home along 
with their grandson Rornen, Sandler tells them 
about Junior and about her strange mission to the 
Cosey house. The conversation veers toward the 
topic of Bill Cosey and his death. Vida reveals her 
long-held belief that the man died after being poi¬ 
soned. Although they have different interpretations 
about what happened to Cosey, Sandler has fond 
memories of Up Beach and of the physical beauty 
of the place. Vida sees the cannery in particular as 
a locale of enforced labor and feels that Bill Cosey 
rescued the community from that fate. The two do 
not seem to notice the bruises on their grandson’s 
knuckles that he massages as he washes his hands 
after dinner. 

Junior, at this point in the novel called the 
girl, finds the house and says that she has come in 
search of a job after seeing the ad that Heed Cosey 
placed in the newspaper. Heed’s ad requests the 
services of a companion. After being suspiciously 
directed up to Heed’s quarters on the second floor 
of the house by Christine, Junior speaks with and is 
hired by Heed. 

During the interview, Junior notices several 
oddities about her soon-to-be employer. Although 
Heed has food that Christine cooks for her, she 
does not eat. She also notices that Heed’s hands 
are deformed from some unknown ailment. After 
Junior eats the dinner intended for Heed, she falls 
into the first restful sleep she has had in many 
years. 

While asleep, she dreams and feels safe. The 
sleep is similar to that she had during her first days 
at a youth detention facility, called Correctional. 
At Correctional when she had scary dreams about 
snakes, a mysterious stranger would appear in her 
dream and would protect her from the snakes. 
Junior associates her feelings of safety and comfort 


with the protection she imagined acquiring from 
the man in her dreams and then—significantly— 
connects and conflates the stranger of her dreams 
with the portrait of Bill Cosey hanging in Heed’s 
room and begins, that night, a fantasy or super¬ 
natural relationship with the man. 

2 - Friend 

Chapter two begins as Vida irons her uniform for 
her present-day job as a hospital aide and reflects 
on her experiences working at Cosey’s Hotel and 
Resort. Vida remembers Cosey’s motto, “the best 
good time,” and how that motto was made real 
through Bill Cosey’s magnanimous personality. 
Vida remembers the romance of the place—the 
sensual experience of good food, wonderful music, 
and a beautiful natural setting—and the way that 
the feeling of it all was enhanced by Bill Cosey and 
his impeccable memory and intuition regarding the 
needs as well as the whims of his guests. 

By the time Vida’s child, Dolly, Romen’s mother, 
is born in 1962, the inn has lost most of its magic. 
Vida remembers the fight that Christine and Heed 
had at Bill Cosey’s funeral and L’s intervention. At 
the funeral, Christine pulled a knife against Heed. 
L quits Cosey’s the very day of the funeral and left 
the resort without her things. Although Heed tried 
to run Cosey’s Hotel and Resort after her husband’s 
death, the resort never recovered from his and 
L’s absence and from the substitution of recorded 
music for live musicians. 

Although Vida’s job keeps the family comfort¬ 
able, she misses the work that she did at Cosey’s. 
Vida remembers the resort as a kind of sanctu¬ 
ary from the violence and disrespect experienced 
by African Americans. Vida is still plagued by 
the question of what happened to the resort. She 
remembers Bill Cosey’s loss of interest in the resort 
before his death. She also recalls the arrogant 
immaturity that alienated Heed from those who 
might have been able to help her after Cosey died. 
Vida also recalls that May, Bill Cosey’s daughter- 
in-law, is a kleptomaniac. Vida wonders if perhaps 
the woman’s perpetual thieving contributed to the 
inn’s decline, but then decides that May could not 
have been the source of the inn’s downfall. She 
also refuses to believe that Bill Cosey’s death was 
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accidental. Although others speculate that Cosey 
might have had syphilis or that he simply died of 
old age, Vida believes that she saw the water he 
drank at lunch shortly before he died. She is con¬ 
vinced that the water appeared cloudy and that 
Cosey was poisoned. 

Sandler’s report of meeting a young girl headed 
toward the Cosey house makes Vida curious about 
the woman. She believes that the girl must be 
Heed’s relative since Heed comes from a large fam¬ 
ily. Vida decides that she will satisfy her curiosity 
by asking Rornen to find out the new girl’s identity. 

Sandler recognizes that his wife realizes that he 
is attracted to the young girl. As Sandler adjusts 
the heat on the house, he speculates that, given her 
attire, Junior must be from somewhere north and 
be accustomed to the cold. Like his wife, Sandler 
decides that he will ask Romen to find out who the 
girl is and what business she has with the Cosey 
women. 

Sandler’s efforts to heat his insubstantial Ocean- 
side house are nearly futile. His thoughts reveal his 
nostalgia for Up Beach and for the feeling of the 
place, so lacking in the Oceanside community. He 
particularly misses the beach and its landscape at 
night, with the moon that seems to belong to him. 
His meeting with Junior reminds him of the relation¬ 
ship he once shared with the moon over Up Beach. 

Sandler had a less positive relationship with 
Cosey than Vida. The men fished together for years 
and the charismatic and enigmatic aura that the 
man held for most of the community did not affect 
Sandler. Sandler knows that Cosey does not mix 
with local people and turns people away from the 
hotel that he does not feel are suitable clientele. 
Sandler had been impressed with the hotel and the 
man when he was a boy, but once he has the oppor¬ 
tunity to spend time with the man, he realizes his 
flaws, which include frequent drinking and woman¬ 
izing. Bill Cosey complains to Sandler that women 
are everywhere in his life, and Sandler senses that 
Cosey’s involvement with the women in his life 
makes him deeply confused and unhappy. 

Although Sandler tells Cosey that he has the 
community’s respect, Cosey is disappointed, know¬ 
ing that Sandler’s answer lacks the complexity of 
the truth. Then Cosey reveals to Sandler some 


of the source of his anguish. Cosey speaks of the 
unexpected death of his son Billy Boy, and the way 
that the experience shook the man to his core and 
changed his perceptions. Cosey also speaks of the 
disadvantages of life as a black person. 

After many fishing trips, Cosey eventually per¬ 
suades Sandler to leave his job at the cannery, but 
Sandler returns to his old job after spending a few 
months at Cosey’s working as a waiter. The men 
continue to fish together, but Sandler never really 
feels close to the man despite this intimacy. In time, 
Sandler grows to realize that Cosey’s money makes 
him impulsive, insecure, and childish. 

Giving up on his attempts to warm the house, 
Sandler reflects upon his retirement from his job 
as a mall security guard. Retirement makes him 
feel as if he is losing his mental edge and sharpness. 
He seems to dwell increasingly in the past. As he 
enters the kitchen, he takes Vida into his arms and 
begins to dance with her. 

The next scene finds Romen reflecting upon the 
reasons that he has been crying. He remembers the 
hands of a girl six of his friends gang-raped and won¬ 
ders why he was not able to commit the same violent 
violation of the girl as had the other boys. Having 
watched the other boys rape the girl, Romen was 
supposed to rape her next. Inexplicably, he unties 
the knot that binds the girl’s hands and carries her 
out of the bedroom where the rapes took place. 

Rather than becoming a hero for his actions, 
Romen is ostracized by his peers. Three days after 
the incident, the boys who were there beat him up. 
This fight is the source of the bruises that are on 
Romen’s hands at the beginning of the novel. 

Romen believes that now the authentic Romen 
has emerged, and he is not pleased that his real self 
would not rape Faye. The real Romen cries in his 
bed alone and confused by the turn of events. 

3 - Stranger 

The third chapter details the background of Silk’s 
newest arrival, Junior Viviane, who comes from a 
place called the Settlement. The residents of the 
Settlement are referred to as rurals. The Settlement 
seems to attract negative attention from those in 
authority and develops a reputation as a backward 
and stagnant community. 
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The rural, stereotypically country community 
emerges from the closure of a jute mill. Former 
employees that can relocate do; those who can¬ 
not become residents of the Settlement, consist¬ 
ing of disempowered, poor, and uneducated black 
and white people. Junior is a descendant of one of 
those individuals. Junior’s mother, Vivian, wanted 
to name her baby girl right after her birth, but is 
so exhausted by the labor she sleeps for three days 
after the delivery; Vivian’s husband, Ethan Payne 
Jr., takes to calling the child Junior after himself. 
He may be motivated to do so because neither 
Junior nor her four brothers are fathered by Ethan 
Payne Jr. He leaves the family shortly thereafter. 

Junior likes attending school and finds it a 
reprieve from her home life. Junior longs for her 
absent and unknown father. That longing sets up 
her later desire for a mythical mysterious man. 
Junior is alienated at school as the girls from other 
communities are not interested in communicating 
with children from the Settlement. Junior finds a 
friend in a boy named Peter Paul Fortas. Peter is 
11, and he is more interested in exploring the con¬ 
tours of Junior’s imagination than in discriminating 
against her because of her origins. The two are sen¬ 
sitive to each other’s feelings and exchange small 
gifts. One of those gifts proves the downfall of their 
innocent friendship. 

One Christmas, Junior gives Peter a young cot- 
tonmouth snake. He gives Junior a box of crayons. 
The gifts cause a great deal of consternation among 
the adults in Junior’s world. Junior’s miscreant 
uncles, demand, for no apparent reason, that she 
get the snake back from her friend. Junior refuses 
to do so and runs away from her uncles. When 
her uncles eventually catch up with Junior in their 
pickup truck, they run over her foot with their 
truck, permanently maiming the girl. 

Junior runs away from the Settlement forever at 
the age of 11. After running away, Junior is arrested 
for stealing a G.I. Joe Doll and is sent to a deten¬ 
tion center called Correctional. At Correctional, 
the officials rename her Junior Smith. She believes 
that her experiences at Correctional prepare her 
for working for Heed Cosey. 

The morning after her arrival at the Cosey 
house, Junior encounters Rornen for the first time. 


Earlier that morning, Heed shows the girl a pho¬ 
tograph from Heed’s wedding to Bill Cosey. Heed 
wears a wedding gown that is much too large for 
her and Junior notices that Bill Cosey does not look 
at his bride in the photo. Junior sees Rornen from 
Heed’s window. 

When Junior first encounters Rornen, she asks 
him if he is having sex with the old women. The 
question startles and delights Rornen. It restores his 
sense of self-esteem. Junior suggests that there are 
plenty of places in the house for her and Rornen to 
have sex. 

The chapter concludes with more of L’s obser¬ 
vations and commentary. L says that there is a dif¬ 
ference between relationships that are based upon 
sex rather than on something more profound and 
insightful. She claims that love cannot be specta¬ 
cle—the natural world outlaws that kind of display 
with its inherent beauty. 

L says that her appreciation of the natural world 
may come from her birth during a storm. Her 
mother goes into labor while outside hanging laun¬ 
dry, forcing the woman and L’s father to deliver 
their newborn outdoors in the pouring rain. L con¬ 
nects her watery birth with her first sighting of Bill 
Cosey, years later, as the man stands in the sea 
holding his first wife, Julia, in his arms. This scene 
between the two lovers seems to L be an example 
of true love. L’s retelling of the scene evokes her 
own feelings of affection for Bill Cosey. She says 
that memory of the scene sparks her desire to apply 
for a job at Cosey’s Hotel and Resort nine years 
after the incident. 

L also talks about her job as a cook at Maceo’s 
Cafeteria. Although the establishment belongs to 
Maceo, L claims that it really belongs to her. After 
cooking at Cosey’s for almost 50 years, L leaves 
the resort the day of the man’s funeral. She earns 
a living doing laundry for a while and then takes 
another job cooking at Maceo’s. After a time, L 
is unable to stand to cook, in part from having to 
walk to work. In order to keep her services, Maceo 
agrees to pick her up and take her home each day. 
He also gets her a counter-high chair on wheels 
that enables her to cook while sitting down. 

L says that no one alive remembers her real 
name. She also has been forgotten. She also says, 
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mysteriously, that she “glides” now. Junior is one 
of the girls who comes into Maceo’s. L describes 
the lust that Junior generates in the young boys 
who frequent the restaurant. Junior reminds L of 
a woman named Celestial whom, L suggests, Bill 
Cosey knew as well. Cosey deeply loved his first 
wife Julia who lost respect for her husband when 
she learned where the man acquired his wealth. 
According to L, Cosey’s father, Daniel Robert 
Cosey, was a police informant and worked in that 
capacity, betraying the African-American commu¬ 
nity for 52 years. The white people of Silk called 
him Danny Boy, but the black people who knew 
or knew of him called him Dark, as suggested by 
the conflation of his initials. Dark left his son, Bill 
Cosey, nearly $115,000 when he died. Disapprov¬ 
ing of his father’s choice of profession, Bill Cosey 
lives his life trying to regain the approval of the 
community Dark alienated. 

Julia’s family was exploited by people like Bill 
Cosey’s father and she was horrified when she 
learned the source of her husband’s money and was 
unable to continue to express her affection toward 
her husband. Julia gives birth to Bill Cosey’s only 
son, Billy Boy, and dies when the child is 12. 

4 - Benefactor 

The fourth chapter begins with Heed bathing. She 
is terrified by the thought that she could fall and 
drown. She wants to ask Junior to help her dye her 
graying hair. Heed’s inability to care for herself in 
these simple ways stems from her deformed hands. 

Heed is concerned that she might not be able to 
get the assistance she requires from the girl because 
of Junior’s preoccupation with Romen. Heed sees 
the first encounter between the two from her win¬ 
dow. In spite of her concern, she thinks that if 
Romen is involved with Junior, he will be more 
willing to stay at One Monarch Street longer hours 
to work. Heed reflects also upon the fights between 
her and Christine. The fighting between the two 
women begins with Christine’s theft from Heed of a 
bag of diamond engagement rings Bill Cosey won in 
a card game. After she steals them, Christine wears 
the rings. 

Christine shares the ire her mother, May, felt at 
Heed for marrying Bill Cosey. Heed comes from a 
poor, Up Beach family that is marginally literate. 


Both May and Christine feel that, as a result, the 
girl is unworthy of marriage to the man they adore. 
Although she also cannot read, Heed compensates 
for the deficit with her phenomenal memory. 

Heed remembers overhearing a conversation 
some of the hotel guests had about why Bill Cosey 
might have married her. They make fun of her 
appearance, particularly of her hair and her skin 
color. The conversation hurts her into the pres¬ 
ent day. In spite of these setbacks, at Bill Cosey’s 
(whom she calls Papa) insistence, Heed learns how 
to run the hotel. L is a salvation for Heed and often 
rescues her from the cruelties inflicted by May and 
Christine. 

As Heed takes her bath, she reflects on Papa’s 
tenderness as he introduced her to sexuality by 
opening her legs to the sea. She also remembers 
the first time she met Christine when the two were 
little girls. She also recalls Papa’s infidelity. 

Christine leaves One Monarch Street to consult 
with a lawyer. Christine is trying to sue Heed for 
sole ownership of Cosey’s estate. The only will ever 
found of Bill Cosey’s is some scribbling L says she 
found on a menu. Another such menu is found 
a year later that appears to clarify that Bill Cosey 
intended to leave his fortune to Heed. 

Christine’s departure on her quest leads Heed 
to reflections about Christine’s mother, May. May, 
Billy Boy’s wife, loses touch with reality as she is 
confronted with the ideological contradictions of 
the civil rights era. She begins to feel that the move¬ 
ment is dangerous and represents a serious threat. 
She begins to feel that Cosey’s Hotel is the only 
sanctuary against the violence perpetrated against 
African Americans. In her paranoia, May begins 
to steal and hide things she thinks are valuable. 
One day, May walks into the kitchen, preparing to 
hoard more booty just as Heed, arguing with L, is 
burned on the hand by a stray splash of hot oil. 

When remembering the scene previously, Heed 
had focused on the pain of the burn. This time, how¬ 
ever, she wonders if the box that May was carrying, 
which eventually ended up in the attic, contained 
menus from 1964 or 1965 upon which Heed hopes 
to get Junior to forge a draft of Bifi Cosey’s will. 

Christine’s journey to her lawyer’s office takes 
her down Route 12, a path that she has taken many 
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times before when leaving Silk. Her trip reminds 
her of another car, the car of her former lover, 
Dr. Rio. When she finds herself replaced after a 
three-year relationship with the married Dr. Rio, 
Christine destroys the man’s Cadillac. Christine 
believes that her relationship with Dr. Rio was her 
last chance at having a relationship. Unceremoni¬ 
ously, Dr. Rio removes her from the apartment he 
set her up in and takes back all of the gifts he has 
given her. Christine ends up living in a building 
filled with prostitutes and owned by a kind-hearted 
woman named Manila. From Manila’s, Christine 
returns for the last time to Silk. 

As she drives, Christine reflects on her many 
departures from Silk down the same road. When 
she was 13, she tried to run away and was gone less 
than half a day. At 17, her attempt to run away 
was also unsuccessful. Her last departure from Silk 
occurred in 1971. Christine returned home from 
that departure to Silk to take care of her mother 
May. When she returns, the hatred between Heed 
and Christine is as sharp as when Christine left, 
and Christine genuinely fears Heed. 

Christine’s reverie is interrupted by the sud¬ 
den appearance of a turtle in the middle of the 
road. Trying to avoid the turtle, she hits another 
one. Looking behind her for the turtles, eventually 
she sees both of them heading for the shelter of 
the trees. Christine, filled with murderous rage for 
Heed, is glad not to have killed the turtles. 

Arriving at her lawyer’s office, Christine receives 
a less than warm reception from her attorney, 
Gwendolyn East. Gwendolyn East believes that the 
1958 menu will can be invalidated in court and 
encourages Christine’s ambitions. Junior’s arrival 
makes Christine nervous and certain that Heed 
is trying to strengthen her claim that Bill Cosey’s 
leaving the house to his “sweet Cosey child” meant 
that he wanted to leave his house to his wife. 

Christine mistrusts all people associated with 
the law and its enforcement. She has been arrested 
five times and all of her arrests were connected to 
the relationships she has had with various men. 

Christine also reflects on her departure from 
Silk in 1947 at 16 years old. She mistakenly goes 
to Manila’s boarding house, not knowing that, 
although not entirely intended for prostitutes, the 


house allows them to operate within its doors. Her 
first evening in the house, she meets her soon-to-be 
husband, Ernie Paul. The man comes to Manila’s 
looking for a prostitute and instead discovers Chris¬ 
tine. Charmed with the girl, he asks her to dinner 
and, shortly thereafter, to become his wife. 

Gwendolyn East patiently points out to Chris¬ 
tine that Heed has not as yet excluded her from 
access to Cosey’s resources. Gwendolyn tells her 
that the designation of the estate is entirely in 
Heed’s hands, information that makes Christine 
very angry. She reiterates that she is the only sur¬ 
viving blood relative of Bill Cosey and therefore 
is the rightful heir. She ends the session with the 
lawyer by shouting an expletive at her, calling her 
stupid, and firing her from the case. 

The novel shifts to the omniscient narrator and 
to a once-upon-a-time tone as it reveals some of 
the story of Christine’s childhood. The narrator 
describes Christine’s bedroom and her girlhood 
hairdo, but of particular interest is Christine’s best 
friend. 

The story continues when the little girl—Chris¬ 
tine—has to move to another bedroom. She is 
told that she has to relocate for her own good but 
is given no other explanation. In her frustration 
about the move, the little girl runs away. Eventu¬ 
ally she is discovered by a policeman and returned 
to her home at the hotel. When she returns, she is 
allowed to return to the room, but her mother locks 
her in the room at night in order to ensure her 
safety. The little girl does not know or understand 
why she is imprisoned in this way and does not 
comprehend the dangers from which her mother 
feels she needs protection. 

Eventually the little girl is sent away from her 
home. Throughout all of her ordeal, the little girl 
is proud of her ability to contain her tears. The 
narrator also explains that the little girl’s mother 
slaps her hard across the face when she is returned 
to the hotel. She finds some refuge under L’s bed, 
but then is sent away to boarding school at Maple 
Valley School. 

Christine’s mother, May, is a vociferous, if 
unintelligible, advocate for the rights of African- 
American people and frequently writes letters to 
newspapers. These letters cause Christine a great 
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deal of embarrassment. She does not fit in at Maple 
Valley School and her feelings of alienation con¬ 
tribute to her general sense of abandonment. 

The narration continues, providing background 
information on May. May comes from a poor fam¬ 
ily and her insecurity about the changes brought 
about by the Civil Rights movement derives from 
her history. May comes to believe that she and 
those she loves are in danger from the changes 
in the world. May’s anxieties appear extreme to 
those around her. May always wears an army hel¬ 
met and even attempts to wear it to Bill Cosey’s 
funeral. L dissuades her from wearing the helmet 
to the funeral, but May brings the helmet to the 
service with her just in case. These memories make 
Christine regretful about the fact that her life has 
become a series of tasks she performs in an attempt 
to stake her claim on her grandfather’s estate. 

Before Christine returns at the end of May’s life, 
Heed wants to have May, her long-sworn enemy, 
committed to an institution. L forbids her from 
doing so. The fact that Heed does not put May 
in an institution is a testimony to the power of L’s 
influence. Heed is infuriated by the discovery in 
Bill Cosey’s menu will that, apparently, the man 
left the hotel to May. 

It is this anger as well as Christine’s long-stand¬ 
ing fury at Heed that fuels the public fight between 
the two women at Bill Cosey’s funeral. Christine 
threatens Heed with a knife. When she does so, L 
pins Christine’s hand behind her, preventing the 
woman from stabbing Heed. L stops both women 
in their tracks with her threat to tell on them. It 
is unclear whether L threatens Heed or Christine, 
or both of the women. Also unknown is the infor¬ 
mation that L possesses that seems to have such 
an impact on the women’s behavior. Nonetheless, 
L’s words contain and control both Christine and 
Heed—at least until after the funeral. 

The fight between Christine and Heed at Cosey’s 
funeral appears undignified and disrespectful to the 
community. The event lowers the stature of the 
women in the community. May especially feels that 
Heed is an intruder from whom her daughter needs 
protection. May writes to Christine while Christine 
is away from Silk that Heed is attempting to find 
a way to have her institutionalized. According to 


May, Heed tries everything she can think of to 
ensure that the woman is discredited and declared 
unfit to live an independent life, but, while L is 
still at Cosey’s Hotel and Resort, Heed is unable 
to carry through on her plans. After L’s departure 
and Billy Cosey’s death, Heed has too many prob¬ 
lems of her own, including the deformation of her 
hands, to pursue her plans to commit May. Reflect¬ 
ing upon this, Christine determines to put Heed 
away in an institution. 

The novel shifts back to L’s narration. L declares 
that the sea is her lover. She says that the ocean 
knows when to move and when to be still and that 
the sea is always true. 

Although she is young when she first meets 
Cosey, she takes on the responsibility for caring 
after Bill and his son Billy Boy following the death 
of Cosey’s first wife, Julia. As such, L is a firsthand 
witness to the relationship between the father and 
son. L describes the relationship as devoted. She 
says that all of the love that Bill Cosey had for 
Julia, belongs to the boy following her death. Billy 
Boy is a sweet and loving child who happily pleases 
his father. Bill Cosey is determined that his son 
not be anything like his own father, Daniel Robert 
Cosey, Dark. 

Billy Boy chooses May as his wife and May 
devotes herself to the care of Bill Cosey’s Hotel. 
L talks of the way that she and May work col- 
laboratively in the kitchen of the hotel, and Billy 
Boy works as the bartender and at booking the 
musicians. After L takes over the kitchen responsi¬ 
bilities, May is the administrative core of the hotel. 
According to L, things went well when the hotel 
was run by the two women and that the environ¬ 
ment became difficult only with the introduction of 
Heed and Christine. L also refers to May’s response 
to Emmett Till’s death in 1955. The death of the 
boy sends May into a panic that catalyzes her ten¬ 
dency to steal things and to prepare for a siege 
against the hotel and the people she loves. 

L sees the origins of the ruin of the hotel in Bill 
Cosey’s marriage to Heed. L says that Bill Cosey 
stole Heed from Christine. L thinks that, perhaps, 
Bill Cosey’s choice of bride might have been predi¬ 
cated upon his desire for more children after Billy 
Boy’s death; however, Heed never provides him 
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with any offspring. L also reveals that, although 
Cosey is faithful to Heed for a while after their mar¬ 
riage, he eventually returns to his mistress, perhaps 
the love of his life, Celestial. 

L remembers one night seeing Bill Cosey walk¬ 
ing home despondently. Then she sees him meet 
up with a woman who walks into the sea at night 
without fear, which L admires and remembers. 
The beautiful woman then let out a sound that L 
wanted to match with her own voice. Although L 
does not approve of Celestial’s profession as a pros¬ 
titute, she understands that the woman comes from 
a context where that profession was normal. She 
also implies that the two, Celestial and Bill Cosey, 
love each other—even in death. 

L ends this chapter as she began with further 
reflection upon the sea and its magical qualities. 
She says that she watches him—her lover, the 
sea—every night from the abandoned hotel. She 
says that the song of the sea is that of a tenor. 

5 - Lover 

Chapter five begins with Sandler and Vida Gib¬ 
bons’s concerns about the change in the demeanor 
of their grandson, Rornen. They sense that the 
boy has begun a relationship. They do not want to 
believe that the relationship is sexual. 

Remembering his own sexual maturation, 
Sandler wants to help the boy retain his confident 
masculinity. Sandler believes that the boy could 
either become sexually repressed or overly aggres¬ 
sive with women if he is not able to develop his own 
organic sense of himself as a sexual being. Sandler 
fears the boy becoming a man like Bill Cosey whose 
sexuality becomes a sign of his confusion and inse¬ 
curity. Sandler speculates that Bill Cosey married 
Heed because the man believed that he could mold 
the young girl into becoming the kind of woman he 
imagined he wanted. Instead, Cosey’s boat became 
a site for his numerous affairs. 

Sandler is amenable to the relationship that 
develops between him and Bill Cosey in part 
because Sandler’s own father moved up north. 
Although Bill Cosey is no father-figure, Sandler’s 
father’s absence may make him miss the occasional 
company of older men. On one of the fishing trips, 
Sandler asks Bill Cosey about his own father. Cosey 


says that he hated his father and that he was glad 
when the man died on Christmas Day. 

Sandler remembers also his discomfort while on 
some of the fishing trips with Bill Cosey. During the 
trip that particularly bothered the young Sandler, 
Cosey’s boat is filled with middle-aged white men, 
a fact that makes Sandler as uncomfortable as does 
the presence of the rich African-American men 
also present. But the real problem for Sandler is the 
delusion that the dynamic on the boat represents. 
He feels that the artificial power relationships on 
the boat—where women are in control and white 
men defer to blacks—are insulting and disconcert¬ 
ing. There is one exception to the artificial environ¬ 
ment Bill Cosey fosters on his fishing trips, the love 
interest of his life, Celestial. Cosey tells Sandier that 
he cannot live without the woman and that hav¬ 
ing her in his life makes his life tolerable. Sandler 
knows that Cosey’s love for Celestial generates the 
look in Cosey’s eye in the photograph that is the 
source for the portrait hanging over Heed’s bed. 
The hunger in Bill Cosey’s gaze and his firsthand 
knowledge of the obsessive love that generates it 
makes Sandier cautious about his approach toward 
his grandson’s newfound sexuality. 

Vida cannot figure out how Rornen has time 
to develop a relationship since he is always either 
at school, at work, or performing tasks that she 
and Sandler have assigned. Vida does not want 
the boy to develop a disease or get a girl pregnant 
and wants to find out immediately who the girl is. 
Sandler feels that they might be able to wait until 
the boy’s parents return for Christmas. The conver¬ 
sation sparks lust in Sandler. 

Rornen feels empowered by Junior and all she 
represents. The boy is only 14 years old and is hav¬ 
ing sex with a woman he finds appealing who is four 
or five years older. The two seem to have an equal 
desire for sex and he has never felt better about 
himself. Rornen has distinguished himself from his 
gang-raping peers. His masculinity is defined by the 
desire that he and Junior share and not by imposing 
force or coercion. The boys who tormented Rornen 
after the rape recognize the change in his demeanor 
and stop bothering him. 

During school, Rornen has a hard time concen¬ 
trating because of his thoughts of Junior and of 
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the pleasure that her body brings. Rornen wants 
to remember everything about his love and her 
body. His desire for her is urgent and ever-present. 
They have sex everywhere they can think of, from 
a phone booth to the back seat of the Cosey car. 

While Junior develops her relationship with 
Romen and the confidence of her new employers, 
she also has a private affair with her imagined pro¬ 
jection of Bill Cosey. Based on her interaction with 
his portrait, Junior creates a whole fantasy life with 
the man. Calling him Good Man, Junior seeks his 
approval for her actions and feels he is watching 
her from afar. The circumstance that Junior finds 
herself in at the Cosey house is the best situation 
she has ever had in her life. The new environ¬ 
ment makes her reflect upon the past and upon her 
abrupt departure from Correctional, the institution 
she was placed in when, as a young girl, she stole a 
G.I. Joe doll. 

When Junior is at Correctional, there is an 
administrator who is interested in her sexually. 
When Junior is scheduled to leave the institu¬ 
tion because she has reached 18, the predatory 
administrator is the one with whom she has her 
Exit Conference. During the Exit Conference the 
Administrator sits on the railing. As he does so, 
he pushes Junior’s head down to his crotch and 
begins to undo his belt buckle. Junior grabs the 
backs of his legs and throws the man over his bal¬ 
cony. Although another administrator sees that the 
man has his fly open when he lands on the ground, 
he lies in order to protect his colleague. The oth¬ 
ers who run the institution choose not to believe 
Junior’s story. The group of administrators respon¬ 
sible for making disciplinary decisions at Correc¬ 
tional, side with the molesting Administrator and 
send Junior to prison. Junior believes that her Good 
Man was overseeing the turn-of-fate that brought 
her to Silk and to the Cosey women. 

As previously mentioned, Junior’s Good Man 
first appears to her as a part of her fantasy and 
dream life. In these visions, Junior is protected and 
held by this man. Seeing the portrait of Bill Cosey 
that hangs above Heed’s bed allows Good Man to 
come to life for Junior. Part of her motivation for 
being such an attentive employee to Heed stems 
from her desire to see Bill Cosey’s portrait as much 


as possible. She also finds that Bill Cosey’s closet 
and the feel of his things, as well as the lingering 
remnants of his scent, delight her and convince her 
of his present-day existence. 

She cannot believe her good fortune when not 
only does Good Man become more tangible than 
ever, but also she has a real live boyfriend, Romen. 
Junior also figures that she can manipulate the 
Cosey women into doing and becoming exactly 
what she wants and needs. Junior learns the wom¬ 
en’s secrets and feels that she understands their 
motivations. As a self-perceived master of manipu¬ 
lation, Junior feels totally in control of the situation 
and her life for the very first time. 

6 - Husband 

The beginning of chapter six finds Junior dyeing 
Heed’s hair. While Heed has her hair done by the 
girl, the older woman talks away about events she 
remembers. The barber’s chair that Heed sits in 
while Junior does her hair was the one that Bill 
Cosey bought after Billy boy died. It was the chair 
that they both used to sit in to get their hair cut. 
Heed tells Junior that while Bill sat in the chair, 
he would instruct Heed about how to take care 
of his personal grooming. She also speaks of her 
insecurities as a result of her identity as a girl from 
Up Beach. 

As Junior blows Heed’s hair dry following the 
removal of the dye, Heed continues her story, tell¬ 
ing Junior about Bill Cosey’s relocating the family 
to Silk and that their arrival in the town marked 
the presence of the first African Americans to live 
there. Even in 1945, not one white resident pro¬ 
tested because of Bill Cosey’s status in the com¬ 
munity and because of his money. The building 
of the house and its acceptance by the white resi¬ 
dents of Silk sparked a celebration at the resort 
that lasted all summer. Heed also tells Junior that, 
as Bill Cosey’s wife, she was not allowed to go into 
the kitchen to help cook, a memory that brings 
Heed obvious delight. 

Heed grows silent as she remembers two other 
celebrations held at the hotel in close proximity to 
the enormous one held during the summer of 1945. 
In 1947, the hotel hosted a combination birthday 
and graduation party for Christine, who had not 
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been home in four years. In 1943, Christine was 
sent to boarding school at Maple Valley School. 
When Christine returns, her appearance is slick 
and she has very little to say to anyone except 
Heed, whom she continually antagonizes. Heed, 
in her impatience with the situation, hurls a water 
glass at Bill Cosey, who proceeds to throw his wife 
onto his lap and to spank her in front of May and 
Christine who are both more than delighted to wit¬ 
ness the humiliation of their enemy. 

Returning to the present, Heed avoids a ques¬ 
tion from Junior about her family of origin. Heed 
dismisses the question with a wave. Junior, identi¬ 
fying with Heed’s reluctance to discuss her family, 
says that she understands and tries to avoid talk¬ 
ing about her family as well. They both remember 
sleeping on the floor at their birth homes. 

These revelations make Heed believe that it 
is the commonality of their situations that first 
attracted her to Junior and made Heed trust the 
girl. When Heed marries Bill Cosey, she loses her 
family, and the Coseys, despite their expressed 
hostility, become her only family. The bitterness 
begins when Christine resentfully rejects Heed’s 
friendship. May, also horrified by the marriage and 
worried for her daughter, scorns Heed rather than 
taking out her ire on Bill Cosey. 

When Heed first marries Bill Cosey, she takes 
to wearing the clothing she sees on the elegant 
women at the hotel. These clothes are ridiculous 
on Heed who does not realize how ludicrous she 
looks. Bill Cosey, or Papa, as she calls him, simply 
lets her buy whatever she wants while they are on 
their honeymoon. When Heed returns, she wants 
to share her experiences with her friend Christine 
and is met with a cold and indifferent gaze. Before 
the marriage, the two shared even their own lan¬ 
guage, a way of communicating that only the two of 
them understand. Christine uses it to tell Heed that 
she has been bought and is now a slave. Christine 
is sent to Maple Valley School less than two weeks 
later, leaving Heed alone in a house of adults. 

Junior tells Heed that she did not ever meet her 
father and the untruth that the man was killed in 
Vietnam. Junior wonders if she should get married 
since it seems to have been such a helpful event 
in Heed’s life. Junior says to Heed that it was a 


good thing that her husband left her the big house 
that she lives in and a great deal of money. Heed 
remembers that, after 1947, Bill Cosey never told 
her that he loved her and that when he died, she 
was bereft at knowing that she would never hear it 
again. Feeling that she can trust the girl, she makes 
Junior her co-conspirator. She tells Junior that she 
needs some documents that can be found in the 
attic of the Cosey Hotel and that she wants the girl 
to take her there so that they can find them. 

When next Junior seeks out her Good Man, she 
cannot find him. She is not sure that he approves 
of her assistance in taking Heed out to the hotel. 
While waiting for Christine to leave so she can 
take Heed out to the hotel, Junior engages Chris¬ 
tine in conversation. Christine, trying to enact her 
plan, tells Junior that Heed is mentally unstable. 
She also tells Junior that Heed is her grandmother. 
Confused, Junior asks if the two women are not the 
same age. Christine tells her that she is actually 
older than Heed by almost a year. Junior quickly 
does the math and figures out that Heed was 11 
when she married Bill Cosey. Christine tells Junior 
of her friendship with Heed and how that rela¬ 
tionship was ruined suddenly by her grandfather’s 
lustful affection for her same-aged friend. Christine 
sees the people in her life as entirely responsible 
for the way that her life has turned out. She holds 
Bill Cosey, her mother, and L accountable, but her 
deepest ire is reserved for Heed whom she cannot 
and will not forgive. Christine is sad and lonely 
about her life. 

Christine wonders why everything did not turn 
out differently—the way she had intended. She 
remembers her return from Maple Valley School 
and her intentions to be well-behaved and not to 
antagonize Heed. She also thinks of the spank¬ 
ing Bill Cosey gave Heed and how happy it made 
her, especially when she, her grandfather, and her 
mother left the house after dinner to go dancing, 
leaving Heed embarrassed and alone in the house. 
Upon their return, they found a sack of smoking 
sugar left by L in order to put out a fire set by Heed 
on Christine’s bed. 

Following the incident and much to Christine’s 
hurt and surprise, Bill Cosey asks that she be sent 
away for a couple of weeks until things settle down. 
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Although May questions why Christine is the one 
who should leave, Bill Cosey insists, stating that 
Heed is his wife, not Christine. It is this favorit¬ 
ism and injustice that sends Christine out into the 
world, determined never to see Cosey’s Hotel and 
Resort or her grandfather alive again. 

The chapter ends with L’s reflections on her 
conversations with May. When May begins to let 
fear control everything about her existence, L tells 
her that her problem is a preoccupation with death. 
L believes that May’s behavior is explicable when 
she understands her efforts as an attempt to thwart 
the inevitability of death. 

L believes that, as a result of May’s convictions, 
Heed’s arrival on the scene, indeed the girl’s very 
existence, represented all that May feared. Heed’s 
marriage to Bill Cosey seems to be concrete evi¬ 
dence of impending downfall. L knows that May was 
not always brutal, unforgiving, and vindictive. She 
remembers when May first married Billy Boy and 
was a humble and sweet, self-effacing young woman 
who wanted nothing more than to be helpful. 

May encouraged Billy Boy to take on more 
responsibility with the hotel and to become more of 
a force in the operations of the establishment. After 
Billy Boy’s death, May turned over the responsibil¬ 
ity for raising Christine to L who, in her mourning 
for Billy Boy, was more than happy to take over 
care of his daughter. May devotes herself to the 
care and prosperity of the hotel for the next seven 
years until Cosey abruptly informs his daughter-in- 
law, and the mother of his only grandchild, that he 
is going to marry her daughter’s only friend. 

Heed’s status as an Up Beach resident adds to 
May’s hatred and fear of the girl. May is appalled 
that Wilber and Surry Johnson, Heed’s parents, are 
so willing to give up their daughter for marriage at 
the age of 11 to Bill Cosey. She also believes that 
the Johnsons are not protective of their children’s 
innocence and that the girls are already sexually 
active. 

The excuse that Bill Cosey uses in order to 
explain his behavior when questioned is that he 
wants more children in the wake of the death of 
his son Billy Boy. May and L do not believe that 
he is telling the truth with this excuse. The women 
think that Cosey simply is attracted to the girl. L 


thinks that part of Cosey’s motivation for marrying 
the 11-year-old best friend of his granddaughter is 
his desire to continue to enact a kind of revenge on 
his father even though the man is long dead. 

L states that it is her feeling that everyone has a 
family member who, like Dark, casts a long shadow 
on all of his or her descendants. These individuals 
spread dysfunction like disease, rendering stronger 
and more capable those who survive their pres¬ 
ence, but impairing with bitterness and hate those 
very survivors. The problem, as L notes, is that 
interfamily hatred and revenge is never unidirec¬ 
tional; it inevitably and permanently deforms and 
ultimately destroys the individual perpetrating and 
harboring the malice. 

L mentions that she told Bill Cosey that he was 
wrong to hit Heed and that, if he ever repeated 
his actions, she would leave Cosey’s forever. Bill 
Cosey tells L that he was wrong. L remembers that, 
after Cosey spanked Heed, she heard Heed moving 
around and then smelled smoke. L puts a sack of 
sugar on Christine’s bed to make sure that the fire 
Heed set on the mattress is out. 

Although L is sure that the girl set the fire, Heed 
never admits her actions. L cannot figure out why 
Heed takes out her frustration and anger on Chris¬ 
tine and not on Bill Cosey. L also notes that Bill 
Cosey is not visibly upset when he learns what Heed 
has done. In spite of her eventual dependence upon 
Heed, May feels that she has achieved revenge 
because the girl has to care for her after May is no 
longer able to care for herself and Christine is gone. 

When Christine returns to care for May, Heed 
grudgingly allows her to stay. May is not pleased 
with her daughter’s return to care for her and the 
two do not get along. L even feels that Christine’s 
presence may have hastened her mother’s eventual 
demise. After a year under Christine’s care, May 
dies. L says that the woman dies with a smile on 
her face. After May’s death, Heed and Christine 
resume their fight, not realizing that both of them 
are victims of other people’s manipulations. 

7 - Guardian 

Sandler and Vida Gibbons continue to disagree 
about the way to proceed with their worries about 
Romen’s sexual activity. The couple has discov¬ 
ered that Romen’s partner is Junior. Knowledge 
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of the identity of their grandson’s lover has made 
them more, not less, anxious. Vida is particularly 
concerned since she does not know anything about 
the girl or her people. Sandler feels that talking to 
Rornen is futile. He feels that whatever the boy will 
do is up to him since he is already involved with 
the girl. Sandler also sees the flaws in Vida’s argu¬ 
ment about the Cosey women and feels that it is 
wrong for her, like everyone else, to blame Heed for 
her marriage at 11 to a 52-year-old man when, of 
course, Cosey is the one responsible for the entire 
debacle. Heed is disliked because of her family and 
because people are jealous of her marriage. It is 
easier to blame a defenseless girl than to hold Bill 
Cosey accountable. 

Sandler recalls seeing Heed when he went to 
the Cosey mansion to ask if the women might have 
some work for Rornen to do. Heed invites Sandler 
in and politely entertains him. Sandler believes that 
Heed’s long-term kindness to him might stem from 
her knowledge of his friendship with Bill Cosey. Bill 
Cosey told Sandler that he waited until a year after 
the marriage to sleep with Heed in deference to her 
age. This information makes Sandler sympathetic 
toward Heed and understanding of the idiosyncra¬ 
sies that others find so unforgivable. Even though 
Bill Cosey is unfaithful to Heed, Sandler remem¬ 
bers him talking about her respectfully and with a 
measure of awe. Sandler, in an effort to avoid disil¬ 
lusioning Vida about Bill Cosey, does not share the 
man’s conversations with her. 

Sandler and Vida arrange a time when he and 
Rornen can be alone together so that Sandler can 
talk to the boy. Watching the men in her fam¬ 
ily drive away, Vida remembers an incident that 
occurred while she was working at Cosey’s Hotel 
and Resort, when a young person showed disre¬ 
spect to Bill Cosey. 

In Vida’s memory of the event, a crowd gathers 
in front of Cosey’s Hotel and Resort. Bill Cosey 
arrives at the crowd and a young man throws a 
bucket of excrement on him. Rather than react, 
Bill Cosey moves through the crowd greeting those 
that he knows by name. Then he cordially says 
goodbye and leaves the crowd in confusion about 
what happened. Bill Cosey seems to meet the pro¬ 
testers who come demanding his land respectfully 


and thus defuses their anger and dismantles the 
seeming divergence of their positions. 

Vida believes that Rornen fundamentally has a 
generous and caring nature, but that the boy, as 
evidenced by his current choices, is a bit misguided 
and adrift at the moment. Vida is confident that 
the talk between Sandler and the boy will set things 
right again. 

The couple has arranged for Rornen to accom¬ 
pany his grandfather while the man delivers plates 
of food to those in the church who are unable to 
cook for themselves because they are ill or enfee¬ 
bled. Sandler thinks of his own experience as a 
young man and cannot remember ever having a 
conversation with his own father or grandfather 
that was not a command. Sandler is certain that he 
does not want to repeat that behavior with Rornen. 
Sandler asks his grandson if Junior is pregnant. 
Rornen tells his grandfather that the girl is not 
pregnant. When Sandler asks Rornen what he and 
Junior do together, Rornen tells Sandler about the 
couple’s trip out to the ruins of Cosey’s Hotel and 
Resort. Rornen admits to his grandfather that he 
and Junior went there to have sex. 

Rornen remembers going up to the attic with 
Junior. In the attic the two begin to have sex when 
the floorboards of the old building begin to give 
way. This danger makes the couple more excited. 
At that point, Rornen bites Junior’s nipple. This 
memory shames Rornen and he tells his grandfa¬ 
ther that Junior likes very physical sex. This rev¬ 
elation distracts Sandler and the man stops at a 
green light. Startled, Sandler then drives through 
the intersection with the light red. Sandler asks his 
grandson a question about the nature of the sex 
without passing judgment. This expression of open¬ 
ness frees Rornen to tell his grandfather about the 
conflict the boy has been experiencing. 

Rornen is confused about Junior’s desire for sex 
that is interwoven with pain. Rornen is uncomfort¬ 
able with his role as someone who inflicts pain in 
the process of providing pleasure even though he 
also is aware that the experience is exciting for him 
as well. Rornen is conflicted by his feelings of repul¬ 
sion when he nearly raped Pretty-Faye and is trying 
to understand the connection between that experi¬ 
ence and the sex he has with Junior. 
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Again, Sandler listens to what the boy is saying 
without making a judgment about it. He repeats 
what the boy tells him and advises him to listen 
to his own instincts. Sandler informs the boy that 
those feelings are the most reliable he has. Sandler 
says that a lucky man finds a woman who is able to 
take care of him, provide good sex, and be a good 
companion. He says that if a woman does not meet 
his needs, he should not stay with her and should 
be certain to move on before it is too late to do so. 
Romen’s thoughts about abusing Junior and about 
his perceived control over the girl seem to under¬ 
cut Sandler’s optimism about their talk. 

Junior thinks of her Good Man and about his 
taste. She wonders what kind of an environment he 
would create, what would make him comfortable. 
She also wonders about the relationship between 
Bill Cosey, her Good Man, and the women in the 
house. Junior does not think that Heed really loved 
the man. Junior also thinks that Christine hates Bill 
Cosey, her grandfather. 

Junior remembers that she was only 11 when she 
ran away from the Settlement. In her estimation, 
Bill Cosey rescued Heed rather than robbing the 
girl of her childhood. She imagines that Bill Cosey 
would have rescued her from all of the abuse and 
suffering she experienced as a young girl. 

She believes that Good Man can see what is 
going on with her at all times and believes that 
the man can see when she and Rornen have sex. 
She says that she feels Good Man, everywhere. She 
also mentions that whatever Heed wants her to 
do at Cosey’s Hotel and Resort, she knows that 
will have devastating consequences for Christine. 
Then she thinks that in the long run, both of the 
women will lose. She just wants to ensure that, 
even if both women destroy each other, she ends 
up triumphant. 

8 - Father 

As Christine drives out to Cosey’s Hotel and Resort 
in pursuit of Junior and Heed, she remembers a 
friend, Anna Krieg, she had as a young woman 
when she lived in Germany with her then-husband 
Ernie Holder. When Christine returned from a hike 
with Anna Krieg, she found Ernie Holder in bed, 
having sex with the wife of a staff sergeant. 


She feels superior to Ernie and cannot under¬ 
stand how the man could possibly cheat on her. 
In response to Ernie’s affair, Christine leaves her 
husband immediately, but discovers that she has 
no place to return to from Germany. Christine calls 
her mother, May, to ask if she can come back to 
Silk; May’s response, while characteristically vague, 
discourages Christine. 

Christine settles for a time in Idlewild, New Jer¬ 
sey. She begins work as a waitress and eventually 
begins to cook for the restaurant. She has several 
relationships with married men until she meets a 
man named Fruit with whom she begins a long¬ 
term relationship. 

Christine and Fruit end up having a nine-year 
relationship. Fruit seems to help Christine to see 
her family more clearly and to put them into per¬ 
spective. Fruit is a nationalist and fervent admirer 
of Malcolm X. Christine travels with Fruit across 
the country participating in the activism of the 
Civil Rights movement. Christine still feels that 
the time she spent with Fruit was, perhaps, the 
most meaningful time of her life. 

The relationship with Fruit seems like it could 
last, but it does not. After Christine has her sev¬ 
enth abortion, she believes that she sees part of the 
fetus of her aborted infant. The experience unset¬ 
tles Christine even though she has not wanted to 
become a mother. Shortly thereafter, Bill Cosey 
dies and Christine returns to Silk for his funeral. 

A 17-year-old, who is a member of the group of 
activists Fruit and Christine belong to, is raped by 
another member of the group. Christine is disturbed 
by the nonchalance of Fruit’s reaction to the event 
and the fact that he even blames the woman for 
the rape. Fruit does not believe that the man who 
committed the rape should be confronted, claim¬ 
ing that the perpetrator is essential to the overall 
success of their cause. Although Christine does not 
leave Fruit over the event, her perceptions of him 
begin to erode their bond. Christine remembers her 
former lover as her last friend. 

The final break between the two occurs as a 
result of Christine’s return to Silk for Bill Cosey’s 
funeral. After the funeral and the fight with Heed, 
crippled by her own self-doubts, Christine loses 
confidence in her self-worth. As a result of her 
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sense of despondency, the relationship between her 
and Fruit ends amicably. Christine believes that 
Fruit would have been sad to learn of her degrading 
relationship with Dr. Rio and her desperate return 
to and fight for the home that she fervently claims 
as her possession. 

Christine continues her drive toward the hotel 
to find Heed and Junior. It has been many years 
since Christine last drove down the road toward 
Cosey’s Resort and Hotel. During that last trip, 
Christine was dressed like a celebrity in a beautiful 
rhinestone dress. She remembers that her mother 
was in the car, riding in the backseat, and that her 
grandfather was driving and talking about his desire 
to purchase a new car. Christine and May enjoy the 
feeling of victory they believe they have experi¬ 
enced after Bill Cosey’s spanking of Heed at the 
dinner immediately preceding the drive. Christine 
and May delighted in the knowledge that Heed did 
not come to Christine’s birthday/graduation party. 

Christine remembers arriving at her party at 
the hotel and feeling beautiful and refined as the 
band plays music just for her. As the party contin¬ 
ues, she, and everyone in attendance, notice with 
shock Heed’s sudden appearance and dance with 
an unnamed man who is dressed in a green zoot 
suit. Bill Cosey, seeing the couple dancing, stands 
up. The crowd parts and the band stops playing 
music as he looks at his wife, Heed. 

As Christine approaches the formerly glorious 
hotel, she thinks she begins to hear the ocean. 
Since she is not yet close enough for the sound 
of the surf to reach her, it is probably the sound 
of her own pulse beating in her ears. Christine 
has high blood pressure and the excitement and 
stress of chasing Junior and Heed is taxing for the 
older woman. Christine wonders why she trusted 
Junior. Christine realizes that trusting the girl was 
a mistake. 

When Christine arrives at the hotel, it is ex¬ 
tremely dark. Christine’s suspicions about Heed and 
Junior’s activities are validated by her sighting of a 
car in the driveway of the abandoned structure. 
Once back in the hotel, Christine identifies with the 
sadness and loss experienced by her childhood self. 
Christine has these thoughts as she climbs the steps 
to the attic and reaches for the door. 


The narrative shifts back in time to Heed and 
Junior’s journey out to the hotel. Junior offers to 
go out to the hotel by herself and save the older 
woman the trip. The idea of going out to the hotel 
with Heed unnerves Junior. The girl’s unease stems 
in part from the seeming abandonment of Good 
Man. Feeling that his absence is a bad sign, Junior 
tries to persuade Heed to postpone their journey. 

Heed ignores the girl’s questions and, like Chris¬ 
tine, the journey out to the resort sends Heed into 
a reverie about the past. Heed remembers being 
28 years old and watching the hotel guests during 
the period of its decline. She then thinks back to 
the year 1958 and to a man, Knox Sinclair, who 
visited the hotel following the drowning death of 
his brother. When he arrives, he is overwhelmed 
by grief. Heed identifies with the man’s pain and 
reaches out to console him. 

Following that initial interaction, Heed helps 
the man unceasingly in his tasks and also begins 
to have an affair with Knox. Heed has never been 
with a man who wants her for herself and she finds 
the experience exhilarating. The two lovers make 
promises to each other that they will continue their 
relationship. Heed decides that she will leave Papa 
and run away with Knox Sinclair. 

Once Knox returns home to Indiana with his 
dead brother, Heed never hears from him again. 
Frantic with concern and fear, Heed calls the 
man’s home. His mother answers the phone each 
of the seven times Heed calls and tells her that he 
is not available. Finally, Knox’s mother tells her 
not to call back and that she and her son are in 
mourning. 

Heed is devastated by what she feels is the man’s 
betrayal until she discovers that she is pregnant and 
is delighted by the discovery. Heed has believed 
that she is the cause of Bill Cosey and her childless¬ 
ness, but with her pregnancy, she discovers that it 
is him and not her who is the source of their infer¬ 
tility. Heed suffers a miscarriage, but for 11 months 
refuses to believe that she is not pregnant. During 
that time she gains weight and imagines her breasts 
swelling. Eventually, L slaps her and tells her to stop 
imagining what is not to be. The community mocks 
her and Heed fails into a deep depression from 
which she emerges thin again. Although she has no 
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way to know this for sure, Heed believes that the 
child she conceived with Knox Sinclair was a boy. 
She also feels that had the child lived, she would 
not have had the life she ends up with and that 
she would not be sneaking off to Cosey’s Hotel and 
Resort with a girl who is almost a stranger. 

When Junior and Heed arrive at the hotel, Heed 
lets them in with her key, but notices the damage 
that Junior and Rornen did earlier with their break- 
in through the hotel’s window. Heed tells Junior 
that they are looking for a particular box. While 
the two are searching for the box, they both experi¬ 
ence the mysterious smell of baking cinnamon rolls. 
When they find the box, Heed discovers the menus 
she expected that May left there. The dates on the 
menus they discover say 1964. This date works for 
Heed’s plan to have Junior write a new will that 
is later than the one that has “for my sweet Cosey 
child” on it. She plans to ask Junior to write on the 
menu that she, Heed Cosey, is the sole inheritor of 
the Cosey estate. 

Heed starts to proceed with the plan and to 
tell Junior what to write on the menu when she 
discovers that the girl brought a bail-point pen, 
not a fountain pen. Junior then argues with Heed, 
telling her that people did use ball-point pens in 
1964. Heed angrily informs Junior that Bill Cosey 
would never use a bail-point pen. Junior persuades 
Heed, telling her that using a bail-point pen will 
lend authenticity to the document. In her broken 
English, Heed tells Junior to write that everything 
in the estate should be left to Heed as Bill Cosey’s 
wife and that, in case of her death, the remainder 
of the estate should pass on to Heed’s sister, Soli¬ 
tude. Junior does as Heed requests. She has studied 
Bill Cosey so much that she can imitate the man’s 
handwriting flawlessly. As the two enact Heed’s 
plan, Heed hears a noise she believes is Christine. 
The sound frightens Heed, who begins to search 
the attic for something with which to defend her¬ 
self against Christine’s wrath. Junior tells Heed not 
to be concerned because the girl believes that she 
can beat up Christine. Heed knows better and tells 
Junior so. 

When Christine enters the room, Junior starts 
to tell her that she and Heed are looking up some 
information for the book Heed is supposedly writing. 


In an ambigious reaction, Junior pulls the carpet on 
the floor where Heed is walking, causing the woman 
to fall. The old building cannot withstand the weight 
of Heed’s slight body and the woman falls through 
the boards of the attic to the floor below. 

With Heed’s fall, Christine experiences all of 
the loss and devastation she has felt with each and 
every incident of abandonment in her life. Chris¬ 
tine’s hatred for Heed transforms immediately. 
When she sees her childhood friend plunge through 
the attic floor, Christine’s only response is to run to 
her side and see if she can help. What she discovers 
is the love and adoration the two shared as chil¬ 
dren, which was lost when Bill Cosey intervened 
in the young girls’ genuine love for each other. The 
two women witness Junior as she extinguishes the 
light in the attic and runs off outside. When she 
reaches outdoors, Junior gets into the car and drives 
off, leaving the injured Heed and the newly caring 
Christine alone in the dark of the abandoned hotel. 
The women do not react to Junior’s departure, In 
fact they do not seem to care at all that the girl has 
left them in such a predicament. 

Junior excuses her behavior, leaving Heed and 
Christine alone in the house, by saying to herself 
that the “cinnamon-ny” smell of the baking bread 
in the house was too strong for her to stay. She also 
believes that her Good Man was not there in the 
house and that he will be amused by her actions. 
She decides that she will say that the reason she 
left the house was to get help if either Christine 
or Heed live. If they do not, she figures that she 
will not have to say anything and that people will 
believe that the women killed each other. 

At the house, Junior discovers that Christine 
left in such a hurry that she did not even shut the 
door to the house or turn off the oven on the lamb 
she was cooking. Junior walks around the house 
looking for her Good Man. She believes she finds 
her Good Man in Heed’s room in the portrait of 
Bill Cosey hanging above Heed’s bed. 

Romen arrives at the house in search of Junior. 
Junior leads the surprised Romen upstairs to have 
sex. When he asks about the Cosey women, Junior 
lies about their whereabouts. Junior and Romen 
play and take a bath in Heed’s tub. The couple 
have sex in Heed’s bed. 
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Afterward Rornen asks Junior again where the 
Cosey women are and she tells them that the women 
are at the hotel. Surprised, Rornen inquires what 
the women are doing there at night and Junior tells 
him the truth. Rornen cannot believe that Junior 
left the women there. Junior tries unsuccessfully to 
lure Rornen back to bed and tells him to turn out 
the light. 

9 - Phantom 

Back at Cosey’s, Christine and Heed are assessing 
the situation as well as their newly rediscovered 
affection for each other. Heed refuses to examine 
the broken places in her body. Christine covers 
Heed with an old blanket she finds and goes to 
scour the abandoned hotel for something to ease 
Heed’s agony. Christine knows that the medicine 
she seeks could be available anywhere in the hotel 
because of her mother’s propensity to hide supplies. 
While Christine searches, in Heed’s agony, the 
details of the room stand out and she thinks back 
on the way that she believed that she was home 
when she first came to the resort. 

Christine returns with the objects she has dis¬ 
covered hidden in the old building. There is, among 
May’s scavenged treasures, a candle that Christine 
lights. She has also found pain relief powders for 
Heed as well as a can of pineapples that Christine 
hopes contains enough juice for Heed to swallow 
the medicine. Christine opens the can with a nail 
and then helps Heed to swallow the powder with 
the juice. 

The women find themselves isolated in a pres¬ 
ent that seems to make both their pasts and any 
futures they may have irrelevant. The two begin 
a conversation about everything they have been 
thinking and feeling in the years since their last 
real conversations as girls. What they do believe 
they have in common is that each of them has been 
bought and sold by others and, when they man¬ 
aged to get themselves free, they sold themselves. 
While the two converse, Christine looks inside a 
dresser and finds her childhood bathing suit. The 
women wonder at the tiny size of the suit and think 
back on the little Christine who used to inhabit it. 
Heed’s suit is not in the drawer. 

Heed asks Christine if she was ever a prostitute. 
Christine tells her that she never was. Heed says 


that she was a prostitute when she was sold to Bill 
Cosey. Christine disagrees, saying that Heed had no 
choice. Heed replies that she feels she is responsible 
for what happened to her because she wanted Bill 
Cosey’s attentions after he chose her for his wife. 
Heed also reveals that Boss Silk is the reason that 
Bill Cosey began losing money. Heed tells Christine 
that Bill Cosey had to pay Chief Silk money for 
years in order to keep the hotel open and to have 
a liquor license. The two were not friends. Cosey 
was at the mercy of the Silks, who extracted money 
from him illegally. When Cosey’s money began to 
run low, Boss Silk, Chief Silk’s son, lent Bill Cosey 
money in small increments. 

The women also remember a secret saying they 
used to share with each other, the words “Hey 
Celestial.” Christine and Heed begin to use the 
phrase when they are 10 and are playing together 
on the beach. The two hear someone else call 
out the phrase. The woman, Celestial, the recipi¬ 
ent of the call, is mysterious and beautiful to the 
girls. Christine remembers that May tells the girls 
to stay away from Celestial without explaining to 
them why. The girl’s construct Celestial as fear¬ 
less and they use the woman’s name to represent 
courage. 

Heed also recalls the secret language, idagay, 
the girls created with they were children. She 
tells Christine how devastating it was to her when 
Christine, angry at not being allowed to try on 
Heed’s wedding ring, calls Heed a slave in idagay. 
Both women begin to point their anger and life¬ 
long frustrations away from each other and toward 
the source of their problems, Bill Cosey. 

Heed also reveals that the novel’s narrator, L, 
died years before while she was cooking at Maceo’s. 
They both admit that they miss L and recognize 
that they have spent their entire lives defined by 
Bill Cosey and by the long shadow of his actions. 

The narrative shifts to the past and to the source 
of the rift between Heed and Christine. The two 
best friends play in their favorite spot on the beach. 
Heed returns to the hotel because the girls have 
forgotten to bring their jacks outside. Christine 
waits for her with the rest of their supplies. Heed 
retrieves the missing jacks, but runs into Bill Cosey 
before she can get back to Christine. 
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At first, Heed is too embarrassed and intimi¬ 
dated to speak to Bill Cosey. He asks her who she 
is and then Bill Cosey touches Heed’s nipples in 
a sexual way. After Cosey stops touching her and 
leaves, Heed tries to run back to Christine, but 
feels confused and guilty at the feelings that Cosey’s 
touch creates in her young body. 

As she runs away, she encounters May. May 
chastises the child for running and makes her help 
carry dirty laundry to the washroom. By the time 
Heed returns to the spot where she left Chris¬ 
tine waiting, the girl has left. Eventually, Heed 
finds Christine, but Christine has a stain on her 
bathing suit and will not look at Heed. Despite 
these occurrences, the two continue with their 
picnic without speaking at first, but something 
has changed irreparably. Although Christine does 
not mention it, Heed believes that Christine saw 
what happened between her and Bill Cosey. Heed 
blames herself for what happens and thinks that 
something in her causes Bill Cosey to react the 
way he does. What Heed did not realize was that 
Christine went to find her friend. When Christine 
got to her room, she found her grandfather there 
masturbating. The sight confuses her and makes 
the girl vomit. 

Neither girl explains to the other what they have 
experienced. They are both unsure about what has 
happened and are guilty about their feelings of sex¬ 
ual excitement. Christine’s room is forever haunted 
by the memory of what she saw her grandfather 
doing there. The girls both feel responsible for and 
sullied by the experiences they have separately with 
Bill Cosey. 

The narrative returns to the present day and 
to Heed’s suffering in the wake of her terrible fall. 
Christine gives Heed more of the pain relief powder 
and tries to reassure her. Christine finds a bag of 
jacks and throws them on the floor to play, only to 
find that there are not enough left. There are only 
five jacks in the bag. Christine uses the rings she 
stole from Heed when she returned for Bill Cosey’s 
funeral as the other five jack pieces. Heed recalls 
hearing that Bill Cosey paid her father $200 in 
exchange for their marriage. Heed tells Christine 
that she was excited to marry Bill Cosey because 
she thought it would allow her to live with Chris¬ 


tine. Heed also tells Christine about her affair with 
Knox Sinclair. 

The two continue sharing memories that flow 
from them like poems. They both are deeply sor¬ 
rowful about what Bill Cosey took from them and 
also about the time they wasted hating instead 
of loving and nurturing each other. Finally, they 
express their love for each other. 

Rornen arrives at the Cosey Hotel and Resort 
and finds the two women with the beam of his 
flashlight. By the time he arrives at the hotel, Heed 
has died. Rornen leaves junior at the Cosey man¬ 
sion and remembers his grandfather’s talk and the 
advice that Sandler gave him about taking care to 
choose the right kind of woman. 

Junior remains at the Cosey mansion distraught 
at Romen’s departure. Junior finds herself bereft at 
the thought that he might think negatively of her 
actions. She also finds herself feeling regretful and 
sorry for something she has done for the first time 
in her life. 

Lost, Junior wanders around the Cosey man¬ 
sion. Junior feels abandoned by both Rornen and 
Good Man. She eats pieces of the burned lamb that 
Christine left in the oven. Even after eating, Junior 
remains ill at ease. 

Back at the ruins of the Cosey Hotel and Resort, 
Rornen gets the women out of the building. He 
picks up both Christine and Heed and puts them 
in the car. Christine asks Rornen if Junior has run 
away again and he tells her that the girl is still at 
the house. 

As the day dawns, Christine, Rornen, and the 
dead Heed arrive back at One Monarch Street. 
As Rornen carries Christine into the house and 
the kitchen, Junior comes in pretending that she 
has been concerned and trying to help. Christine 
ignores the girl’s lies and tells her to shut herself 
into L’s old room. Junior, without resistance, does 
Christine’s bidding. Christine then asks Rornen 
to lock the door, which he does. Christine then 
tells Rornen to call an ambulance for her and for 
him to take Heed to the mortuary, but before he 
does, Christine expresses her sincere gratitude to 
the boy. 

After Rornen leaves, Christine begins a post¬ 
humous conversation with Heed about Junior and 
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what should happen with the girl. Christine imag¬ 
ines that Junior is trying to escape and Heed tells 
her that the girl is not. Christine recognizes Junior’s 
rootlessness and it makes her sympathetic. Heed 
suggests that, with certain understandings and 
conditions, Junior might be allowed to remain at 
One Monarch Street. The women seem to identify 
with the girl and with her problems. Christine and 
Heed will treat her with compassion—the compas¬ 
sion, love, and understanding that neither woman 
experienced themselves. Rornen drives slowly 
with Heed through Silk and toward the mortuary. 
When he looks back at the house, it appears omi¬ 
nous, with storm clouds overhead shading all of 
the windows except one, which reflects the morn¬ 
ing sun like a wink. 

Love ends as it begins with L’s reflections on the 
contemporary moment and on the question of love. 
L begins the novel’s final monologue by recalling 
seeing Christine as a little girl. She remembers the 
girl sitting alone, pretending that she has a friend. 
Heed, playing in the waves, comes by where Chris¬ 
tine is sitting. Heed does not have a bathing suit 
and walks past Christine while wearing an oversized 
shirt. Lonely, Heed also has an imaginary friend. 

According to L, when Christine sees Heed, she 
offers the little girl some of the ice cream she is 
eating and both Christine and Heed replace their 
imaginary friends with each other. L says that the 
childhood love that the girls share is pure and forth¬ 
right—unselfish. L says that adults underestimate 
the significance and strength of these relationships 
since she contends that adults nearly always over¬ 
estimate the importance of their own relationships 
with their children. L thinks that a parent’s love 
will always be second in a child’s heart to their 
first love of another child. L maintains that if the 
children meet before they have fully formed their 
individual selves or if they become attached when 
something is askew in their other relationships, the 
friendship, a first love, can bond the children for¬ 
ever. L believes that the early love shared between 
Heed and Christine is such a relationship. 

L maintains that relationships like the one that 
Heed and Christine developed originally are rare. L 
says that she is an expert on the topic of love and 
reveals that love is her name. L feels that the power 


of childhood love is such that, if interfered with, 
it can make adulthood a horror and destroy the 
capacity for mental and emotional health. L states 
that the fault for Heed and Christine’s wasted lives 
and energies lies primarily with two adults in their 
lives, May and Bill Cosey. 

L also speculates on Junior, wondering what Bill 
Cosey’s assessment of the girl would have been had 
the man made Junior’s acquaintance while alive. L 
remains critical of contemporary women, finding 
them duplicitous and lewd. L returns to her rumi¬ 
nations on Bill Cosey, feeling that the problem with 
the man came from his relationship with his father, 
Dark. L believes that Cosey was flawed, but not 
uniquely or even unusually so. Then L reveals that, 
although she is forgiving of the man, she had to 
stop his behavior and was responsible for doing so. 

L reveals that none of the menus established 
as Bill Cosey’s last will and testament were writ¬ 
ten by the man. L says that she wrote the wills 
herself. It turns out that Bill Cosey did write a 
will, and in that document he left all of his prop¬ 
erty to the love of his life, Celestial. Cosey also 
remembered Sandler Gibbons in the will, leaving 
him a fishing boat, but gave nothing to either his 
wife, Heed, or to his only surviving blood relative, 
Christine. L writes the fake will because she is cer¬ 
tain that Celestial would have destroyed the hotel. 
Although Bill Cosey claimed to love the woman, 
he did not acknowledge her and never asked her to 
come to the hotel and be his legitimate lover, cer¬ 
tainly not his wife. L feels that she had no choice 
but to rescue May, Christine, and Heed from Bill 
Cosey’s lack of compassion and concern by mak¬ 
ing sure that the legitimate will was never found. 
L fatally poisoned Bill Cosey and admits that she 
gave Bill Cosey the poison found in the foxglove 
plant because she thought that he was unable to do 
what was required in order for things to function 
within the kingdom he had created and was begin¬ 
ning to destroy. 

L says that the scar that used to trace Celestial’s 
neck from ear to ear has vanished with time and 
death. L states that she and Celestial are the only 
souls who travel to Bill Cosey’s grave to pay their 
respects. When L has seen Celestial at Cosey’s 
grave, the woman seems at peace as she sits there 
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and sings to him. While Celestial, dressed in red, 
sings, L sits with her and listens to the yearning 
songs the woman sings to her lover. L, having her 
own complicated feelings about Bill Cosey, some¬ 
times cannot sit quietly but joins in with Celestial 
and hums. 

CRITICAL COMMENTARY 

The Beloved Community 

Toni Morrison’s last four published novels— 
Beloved, Jazz, Paradise, and Love —each, in one way 
or another, ask about the possibility for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Beloved Community. The Beloved 
Community is a philosophical construct originated 
by JosiAH ROYCE in the early 20th century and 
espoused and popularized by Martin Luther King 
Jr. during the Civil Rights movement of the 1960s. 
According to Dr. King, the Beloved Community 
can emerge following the changes brought about 
by non-violent direct action. Non-violent direct 
action, influenced by the legacy of Mohandas Gan¬ 
dhi, was the primary strategy King and his followers 
used to bring about a change in the relationship 
between oppressed African Americans and segre¬ 
gationist and discriminatory whites. Non-violent 
direct action is designed to create a crisis that will 
shame the oppressor into recognizing the immoral¬ 
ity of their actions and altering the dynamic of their 
relationship with the oppressed group. Once that 
recognition has occurred, then a new relationship 
can emerge between the two groups. It is at this 
point that Dr. King believed that the formation of a 
Beloved Community would be possible. 

In his conception, the Beloved Community is 
not a utopian ideal. King believed that a commu¬ 
nity could be established where the inevitable con¬ 
flicts of human interaction could be resolved by 
negotiation and compromise rather than through 
retaliation and revenge. Love is the essential ingre¬ 
dient in the success of the Beloved Community. 
Each individual within the community must use 
love in their interactions with each other in order 
to generate the compassion necessary to coexist. 

With her novel, Love, Toni Morrison explores 
the question of whether a group of individuals, 
coexisting with love at their center, can form a 
Beloved Community. Like William Faulkner’s 


Addie Bundren in his novel As I Lay Dying (1930), 
Bill Cosey is at the center of and influences and 
informs the actions and thoughts of all the charac¬ 
ters in the book. The other central character that 
impacts all of the characters’ lives is the mysterious 
L or, perhaps, Love. Through these two characters 
in Love, Morrison ponders the possibilities, potenti¬ 
alities, and pitfalls of the Beloved Community. 

Bill Cosey 

The specter of Bill Cosey forms the axis of the 
narrative of Love. Although the man himself does 
not ever have any first-person appearance in the 
novel, he is the nexus of its energy and action. It 
is Bill Cosey’s vision that allows for the creation 
of Cosey’s Resort and Hotel. The hotel becomes 
a space where Bill Cosey imagines that the perse¬ 
cuted African-American community can find sanc¬ 
tuary—music, dance, food, and safety—from the 
persistent problems of racism and exclusion that 
it faces in the outside world. Cosey purchases the 
hotel from a white man who is down on his luck as 
a result of the Depression. The economic catastro¬ 
phe of the Depression does not affect Cosey because 
the money that his father, Dark Cosey, left him is 
not invested in the stock market and remains unaf¬ 
fected by the plunge in its value; however, ironi¬ 
cally, the taint of Dark’s money is ultimately the 
source of the failure of the resort. 

Bill Cosey never forgives his father for what he 
perceives is a betrayal of the black community. 
Daniel Robert Cosey’s work as a police informant 
makes him a traitor in his son’s eyes, but rather 
than wrestling with his father’s choices and coming 
to some resolution of the conflict, as is suggested 
by the basic premises of the Beloved Community, 
Bill Cosey embraces the conflict with his father 
and proceeds to define himself in opposition to his 
father well after his father’s death. In so doing, Bill 
Cosey determines that he will do and be everything 
of which his father would not have approved. 

In making this choice, Bill Cosey does not deal 
with his father, the oppressor in the situation, with 
compassion and forgiveness, as mandated as a pre¬ 
requisite to the formation of a Beloved Commu¬ 
nity. Rather, Bill Cosey makes the choice to live 
the rest of his life as a revenge narrative in a vain 
attempt to right the wrongs of his father—where 
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Dark is prudish and reserved, Cosey is bold and 
brazen. Because of these choices, the Cosey Hotel 
and Resort cannot become a community defined by 
love and equality. 

The question of equality is a particular block 
to the formation of the community Cosey wants 
to create. The Beloved Community is grounded 
in a subversion of individual needs and desires to 
the demands and requirements of the larger group. 
Because Bill Cosey chooses to retaliate against his 
father rather than forgive him, all of his subsequent 
actions are necessarily individualistic and self-serv¬ 
ing and, as such, ultimately self-destructive. Bill 
Cosey is elitist and, in the establishment of his 
hotel, is exclusive and exclusionary. 

From the beginning, the hotel caters to and 
allows the admission only of middle- and upper- 
class African Americans. With this inequality, Bill 
Cosey replicates the economic hierarchies of the 
oppressive dominant culture. Without economic 
justice, the formation of Beloved Community and 
the realization of Bill Cosey’s dream is not possible. 
Bill Cosey’s exclusivity infects the dream he has of 
creating a haven. Cosey’s Hotel and Resort ends up 
replicating the hierarchies of the dominant culture 
and is brought to its inevitable end by its reliance 
on a belief in its own superiority. What Cosey’s 
attempted replication of the Beloved Community 
lacks is dedication to the employment of love and 
forgiveness as primary tools for conflict resolution. 

L, Love 

If the character L’s name is in fact love, then the 
centrality of her role in the novel and in the ques¬ 
tion of whether the creation of a Beloved Commu¬ 
nity is possible becomes more apparent. L reveals 
that her name actually is love when she says that 
her, “name is the subject of First CORINTHIANS, 
Chapter 13” (199). Comprehension of the dynam¬ 
ics of the failure of Cosey’s dream can be found 
in that most famous biblical passage on love, First 
Corinthians, Chapter 13, and his relationship 
to the character L. The Beloved Community is 
dependent upon agape love, love that is forgiv¬ 
ing, self-effacing, and generous, the kind of love 
that is defined in Corinthians. Similarly, the suc¬ 
cess and health of the Cosey Hotel and Resort is 


dependent upon the presence of L. The character 
L seems perfectly described by the writings on love 
in Corinthians. “Love does not delight in evil but 
rejoices with the truth. It always protects, always 
trusts, always hopes, always perseveres” (13: 6-7). 
L plays a central role in the novel as its truth teller. 
L knows what actually has happened and her per¬ 
spective corrects the misperceptions and erroneous 
judgments made by the novel’s other characters. 

L is the central force and voice in the novel Love 
in her role as the core sustaining presence in the 
Cosey Hotel. Love is the cook at the Cosey Hotel. 
She is at the heart of the hotel’s success in its 
heyday. Not only does she prepare the sustenance 
that the guests consume and return to the resort 
for year after year, but she helps to bring about 
reconciliation when there is conflict in the hotel’s 
community. 

In the beginning of the resort’s life, L is attracted 
to the potential she sees for love to thrive. When L 
is a child, she sees Bill Cosey and his first wife, 
Julia, touching each other in what she perceives is a 
profoundly loving way. “She lifted an arm, touched 
his shoulder. He turned her to his chest and car¬ 
ried her ashore. I believed then it was the sunlight 
that brought those tears to my eyes—not the sight 
of all that tenderness coming out of the sea. Nine 
years later, when I heard he was looking for house 
help, I ran all the way to his door” (63). L, love, 
is attracted to and enters the world of the Cosey 
Resort and Hotel because of the genuine love, if 
immature and romantic, that Cosey has for his first 
wife. L begins her work in the community of the 
hotel caring for the sick Julia and for the couple’s 
much-loved son, Billy Boy. 

Despite L’s presence, the world that Cosey 
attempts to create with his hotel lacks sustainable 
love in part because of its roots in Dark’s betrayal 
of the community of Silk. When Julia learns about 
the source of her husband’s money, Dark’s many 
years of collusion as a police informant providing 
information to incriminate blacks, she falls ill and 
her marriage to Bill Cosey suffers as a result. After 
the loss of love in the relationship, all else dies 
including Julia and, later, Billy Boy. “Where there 
are prophecies, they will cease; where there are 
tongues, they will be stilled; where there is knowl- 
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edge, it will pass away” (13: 8). Julia’s inability to 
tolerate her knowledge of the source of Bill Cosey’s 
inheritance contributes to her demise and to the 
destruction of Cosey’s Beloved Community. 

Cosey then turns to another woman, Celestial, a 
prostitute, to love. Cosey’s refusal to acknowledge 
publicly the woman he loves leads to the devaluing 
of that love and to the demise of the hotel and the 
potential of the Beloved Community. Celestial is a 
vague character in Love, known through the obser¬ 
vations of others who see her as beautiful, mag¬ 
netic, powerful, brave, and self-reliant. Bill Cosey 
betrays Celestial and his love for her by refusing to 
acknowledge their relationship publicly. L believes 
that Cosey makes the choice to love Celestial as a 
result of his life-long determination to defy and to 
undo the legacy of his father. In fact, had Cosey 
married Celestial, he would have been in harmony 
with the precepts of the Beloved Community and 
of agape love—acceptance, inclusion, and equal¬ 
ity. Although Cosey spends his whole life trying 
to defy his father’s legacy, with his choices—his 
refusal to marry Celestial, the woman he loves, and 
to bring her into the hotel—Cosey reinforces his 
father’s betrayal and sense of hierarchy and dooms 
his Beloved Community to failure. Just as Cosey’s 
first wife destroys the love the couple shares with 
her inability to reconcile herself to her husband’s 
history, Cosey himself does not acknowledge the 
woman he loves because of her familial inheritance, 
her work as a prostitute. 

The destruction of the resort, like the destruc¬ 
tion of Cosey himself occurs because of this failure 
of heart. Cosey dies when L poisons him with the 
herb foxglove. The leaves of the foxglove plant 
contain digitalis, which, when consumed in sub¬ 
stantial quantities, causes heart failure. Cosey 
dies of a broken heart. L poisons him when she 
learns that in his will he leaves the resort and all 
of his money to Celestial. This act is not only a 
thoughtless discarding of Cosey’s relationships with 
his family—his second wife, daughter-in-law, and 
granddaughter—it is also a betrayal of the relation¬ 
ship with Celestial since, although he leaves the 
resort to Celestial, he does not acknowledge their 
love while he is alive. He has to die, from a broken 
heart, if you will, in order for her to be accepted 


as his beloved. Cosey’s death at the hands of love 
demonstrates the admonition in First Corinthians, 
“If I speak in the tongues of men and of angels, but 
have not love, I am only a resounding gong or a 
clanging cymbal. If I have the gift of prophecy and 
can fathom all mysteries and all knowledge, and if 
I have a faith that can move mountains, but have 
not love, I am nothing. If I give all I possess to 
the poor and surrender my body to the flames, but 
have not love, I gain nothing.” Cosey’s action is too 
much, too late and love, L, kills him and protects 
the Cosey women, disallowing Bill Cosey’s intended 
inheritance to Celestial and the chance for Cosey’s 
to become an inclusive loving community. 

Even before his death, Cosey acts in ways that 
will ensure the destruction of the hotel. Rather 
than marrying Celestial, Cosey chooses to marry 
his granddaughter’s 11-year-old friend, Heed-the- 
Night Johnson. This decision is purely selfish and 
lustful. Cosey seeks a love interest that he can con¬ 
trol, mold into the kind of woman he wants her to 
be. This act can be understood as another way of 
Cosey trying to defy his father, but again First Cor¬ 
inthians provides an instructive answer to explain 
his behavior. “When I was a child, I talked like 
a child, I thought like a child, I reasoned like a 
child. When I became a man, I put childish ways 
behind me” (13: 11). Cosey acts childishly, exploit¬ 
ing the Johnson family by essentially purchasing his 
bride Heed, molesting the child and robbing her of 
her innocence, and separating Heed and Christine 
from each other and from their pure and passion¬ 
ate first love of each other. After he realizes that 
Heed will never be the woman he wants and that 
the couple will not have children together, Cosey 
stops telling Heed that he loves her and engages in 
sexual liaisons with other women. The signal that 
love is gone from the couple’s peculiar marriage 
occurs when Cosey forbids Heed, as the lady of the 
house, from cooking in the kitchen with L. This 
separation from L leaves Heed essentially orphaned 
and particularly unloved. 

After Cosey marries Heed and destroys her rela¬ 
tionship with Christine and permanently poisons 
May against the child, he ruins any chance for suc¬ 
cess that his hotel may have had. Rather than oper¬ 
ating out of love, Cosey sets up contention in his 
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house and family. From that point on, Christine 
and Heed act in direct opposition to the descrip- 
tion of love in Corinthians. “Love is patient, love 
is kind. It does not envy, it does not boast, it is not 
proud. It is not rude, it is not self-seeking, it is not 
easily angered, it keeps no record of wrongs” (13: 
4-6). Christine and Heed spend years of their lives 
abusing each other and holding on to the bitterness 
of their perceived wrongs. 

Christine has an opportunity to purge herself 
of the legacy bestowed upon her and Heed when 
she leaves Silk and, after some time away, becomes 
involved with the activism of the Civil Rights 
movement. While involved with the movement 
and with a man named Fruit, she begins to see 
the possibilities of life undefined by the memory 
of what she perceives are the wrongs done to her 
by Heed. She believes that the community that 
she joins is more legitimate than the one she grew 
up in. Unfortunately, she simply exchanges her 
focus on Bill Cosey, shared by all the women in 
Cosey’s hotel, for adoration of and obedience to 
Fruit. Christine recognizes the failure of the rela¬ 
tionship and of the group when a female member 
is raped and the male member who raped the girl is 
not held accountable. After entering into another 
destructive relationship with a man named Dr. Rio, 
Christine returns home to nurse her mother and to 
resume her fight with Heed. 

Another woman, Junior, who, as a result of her 
life history has little experience with love, enters 
the life of the two rivals and quite unintentionally 
enables the two to have an authentic reunion and 
to allow for the reemergence of love as the founda¬ 
tion for their relationship in the way that it was 
when they were girls. Heed lures Junior into her 
plans to forge a new menu will in order that she 
can possess the remains of Cosey’s Beloved Com¬ 
munity. Junior, who confuses sex for love, visits 
the Cosey Hotel and Resort with Rornen for sexual 
adventures, and eventually agrees to take Heed 
back to the hotel and to the attic to look for the 
menus Heed believes May might have hidden in 
the attic. During the excursion, Christine discovers 
the women in the attic. When Junior pulls a rug out 
from under Heed causing her to fall through the 
floor, Christine remembers the profound love that 


she had for her childhood friend that was destroyed 
by the lust and self-absorbed inconsideration of Bill 
Cosey. 

After the women are abandoned in the ruins 
of the hotel by Junior, they discuss the “record of 
wrongs” they have kept on each other and embrace 
each other with compassion, in their last hours 
together resuming the loving partnership they once 
shared. The presence of love, L, is suggested by the 
sudden and pervasive smell of baking cinnamon 
rolls that surrounds the women. The smell recalls 
the sweet, if temporary, extinction of hostilities 
between Heed and Christine that L enacts when 
she throws a sack of sugar on Christine’s bed after 
Heed sets it on fire. L’s intervention is tangible and 
palpable. 

What the women revive is the sense of fellow¬ 
ship and recognition that occurs when two indi¬ 
viduals love each other unselfishly. The love the 
women recall and renew is spoken of in First Cor¬ 
inthians: “Now we see but a poor reflection as in 
a mirror; then we shall see face to face. Now I 
know in part; then I shall know fully, even as I am 
fully known” (13: 12). The fall that Heed makes 
through the floor of the attic of the hotel has the 
opposite effect of the fall from innocence that the 
girls experience when Bill Cosey molests and then 
marries Heed and Christine witnesses her grand¬ 
father masturbating. They return to the language 
they created as children, idagay, and reclaim them¬ 
selves in the loving eyes of each other. 

The innocent embrace and acceptance of Chris¬ 
tine and Heed’s relationship is similar to that shared 
by Junior in her loving friendship with Peter Paul 
Fortas, another relationship that is destroyed by the 
intervention of misguided adults. With the renewal 
of their love, Christine and Heed form their own 
Beloved Community and each can say that she 
“know[s] fully, even as [she is] fully known” (13: 
12). Although Heed dies during the night, the 
women are able to continue their relationship. 
Confirmation of their transformation occurs when 
Christine returns to their home, One Monarch, 
and does not react to the delinquent and negli¬ 
gent Junior with wrath. Instead the women decide 
to treat her with the compassionate, understand¬ 
ing love that they never received when they were 
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her age. Additionally, they lock her in L, love’s 
old rooms. Heed and Christine, in spite of Heed’s 
death, will engage with each other with agape love, 
a love that eluded Bill Cosey and whose absence or 
departure is at the core of the failure of his resort, 
his Beloved Community. 

Love is a complex examination of the central¬ 
ity of love to individual, relational, and communal 
well-being. Bill Cosey’s inability to transcend the 
impact of the loveless relationship his father, Dark, 
has with him and with the black community, dooms 
to failure all of his efforts to redeem his family’s leg¬ 
acy and to become a positive and accepted member 
of the community. L’s love is central to Bill Cosey’s 
enterprise. When she leaves, when love is no lon¬ 
ger at the center of the energy of the place, nothing 
remains but a hopeful, faithful, but empty shell. 

SOME IMPORTANT THEMES 
AND SYMBOLS IN LOVE 

The Power and Purity of First Love 

At the end of the novel, L speaks of the power 
of pure love, the love between children who have 
not learned to process and categorize the world in 
terms of difference. This open acceptance allows 
for a powerful and formative love that has profound 
impact on the development of identity and upon all 
future relationships. Such relationships allow the 
children in them to place an adoring and affirm¬ 
ing mirror before their eyes. If the relationships 
are allowed to flourish, the children may develop a 
sense of well-being, grounded in the confidence of 
being seen and understood. If this first pure love is 
interrupted, the children may be traumatized and 
may come to understand the world as an emotion¬ 
ally unsafe, isolating place. 

Before the interference of Bill Cosey and May, 
Heed and Christine have a relationship that helps 
both of them to heal each other’s pain, to stimulate 
each other’s imagination, and to affirm for each 
of them a fundamental faith in the world. After 
Cosey’s introduction of sexuality to the girls, in the 
form of his molestation of Heed and Christine’s 
observation of his masturbation, the girls’ rela¬ 
tionship becomes bitter and vicious. Both women 
spend the better part of their lives trying to soothe 
the pain that the end of their friendship caused by 


trying to hurt the other. Their reconciliation at the 
novel’s end reinforces and resurrects the power of 
the original relationship. 

Junior and Peter Paul Fortas have a similar expe¬ 
rience when they are children. The two lonely and 
perceptive children find joy in sharing their genuine 
interests with each other. They feel heard and seen 
by each other and are therefore validated. This first 
love is pure and sincere and the children’s accep¬ 
tance of each other is affirmed by their presents 
to each other. Peter Paul Fortas gives Junior a box 
of crayons and Junior gives him a snake. The chil¬ 
dren are delighted with the presents and the way 
that the gifts support what they have learned about 
themselves in the eyes of the adoring other. Like 
Heed and Christine, this relationship is disrupted 
by the misguided interference of adults. The loss of 
her relationship with Peter Paul Fortas has a long¬ 
term impact upon Junior and her adult choices. Her 
maimed foot is a tangible and permanent reminder 
of her loss. 

Sexuality and Violence 

The novel begins with L’s thoughts about the state 
of women’s lives. She reports that contemporary 
women are shameless and lack self-respect because 
of the traumas they have experienced that have 
made them tough rather than brave. Throughout 
the novel, sexuality is linked with violence. 

Perhaps most graphically, the gang rape of Pretty- 
Faye highlights the novel’s linking of sexuality and 
violence. Pretty-Faye apparently was attending a 
party with friends when she becomes the victim of a 
gang rape. Just before participating in the rape of the 
girl, Rornen unties the girl’s hands and carries her to 
her friends. This act earns him the disgust and anger 
of his peers, who beat him up and exclude him from 
their group. Rornen does not understand his actions 
himself. He is uncertain about what causes him to 
rescue the girl. Something in his character refuses to 
allow him to participate in this violent coming-of- 
age rite and he is able to show compassion, a kind of 
humane love for the victim of this rape rather than 
enacting violence. 

The question of the connection between rape 
and violence occurs again when Rornen becomes 
sexually involved with Junior. When he and Junior 
have sex he learns that Junior likes violent sex 
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and derives pleasure from having someone inflict 
pain. Romen is troubled by these experiences and 
particularly by the knowledge that there is a part of 
him that enjoys inflicting the pain, although he is 
not comfortable with his feelings. 

Junior has had to defend herself against vio¬ 
lently imposed sex. While she is at a correctional 
institution, an administrator tries to force her 
to perform oral sex. She retaliates by pushing 
the man off of the balcony. Junior learns from 
this experience that she will not be believed or 
defended when she tells the truth about her sex¬ 
ual victimization. 

Heed is too young to define Bill Cosey’s molesta¬ 
tion of her as a violent act. Rather than defending 
herself, Heed believes that she has done something 
wrong. For the rest of her life she is ashamed of the 
feelings that Bill Cosey’s molestation induce. Her 
perceptions of her sexuality are distorted as a result 
of this early violence. 

The Personal Costs of Racism 

Throughout Love, there are many characters whose 
lives are distorted by the impact of racism on their 
personal development and choices. The individual 
in the novel perhaps most affected by the impacts 
of racism is May. May is terrified of what she per¬ 
ceives as the vulnerability of African Americans. 
She believes that African Americans imperil them¬ 
selves by making demands for equality and she is 
always arming herself and preparing for the attack 
against her and her family that she always believes 
is coming. As a result of her fear of racist violence, 
May loses the ability to live fully and to experience 
her life. She is alienated and ignored, insulted by 
those who come into contact with her and she is 
out of touch with reality. 

Hands 

As with many of Morrison’s works, hands are a cen¬ 
tral symbol in the novel Love. In Love hands take on 
many different significances and are an important 
representation of the connections and disconnec¬ 
tions human beings have with each other. Romen’s 
hands are bruised as he washes them in preparation 
for dinner. Although she does not mention this fact 
to her grandson, the bruises disturb Vida and make 
her worry that Romen is involved in destructive 


behavior. In fact Romen’s knuckles become bruised 
when he defends himself against the attack of the 
boys who raped Pretty-Faye. 

When Romen tries to understand his actions, his 
rescue of the girl, what occurs to him is the memory 
of her hands. Somehow, the sight of Pretty-Faye’s 
hands restores her humanity to Romen. She is 
no longer merely a sexual object to be consumed. 
Romen’s identification with Pretty-Faye’s hands 
reminds him that she is a person and motivates his 
rescue. 

As a young bride, Heed is burned on the hand as 
she scolds L while she is cooking. Heed’s negative 
interactions with L cause her pain. As Heed ages, 
her hands become more and more useless as she is 
stricken with a debilitating degenerative condition. 
As a result of this condition, Heed cannot care for 
herself. Her impaired hands emphasize her rela¬ 
tive helplessness and powerlessness. This infirmity 
begins when Heed conflicts with love, L. 

On her fingers, Christine wears multiple wed¬ 
ding rings that were won by her grandfather in a 
card game. When Cosey dies, Christine wants to 
place the rings on her grandfather’s hands as he 
lies in his coffin, but is prevented from doing so 
by Heed. Christine wears the rings as a vengeful 
act until, after Heed’s fall through the attic floor, 
she takes off the rings and uses them as jacks. The 
rings regain their worth as a sign of the value of 
the innocent love shared by the girls during their 
childhood. 

One of the mythologies Bill Cosey maintains 
about his son Billy Boy is his elaborated story of the 
boy’s rescue of a young girl on the beach in front 
of Cosey’s Hotel and Resort. According to Cosey, 
a young girl, while fishing, gets a homemade hook 
stuck in her face. The brave and compassionate 
Billy Boy deftly uses his hands to remove the hook 
from the girl and brings her into the hotel for care. 
Bill Cosey tells this story about his son as evidence 
of Billy Boy’s moral character and generosity. 

Perhaps most graphically, during Bill Cosey’s 
funeral, Christine, knife in hand, goes after Heed. 
Christine is still so angry at her lost friend that she 
seems to threaten to use her hands to kill Heed. 
This act is prevented only because of L’s interven¬ 
tion between the women. 
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CHARACTERS 

Administrator, the The Administrator is the 
counselor at Correctional who attempts to molest 
Junior during her exit interview. Having reached 
maturity, Junior is about to be released from Cor¬ 
rectional when her plans are changed due to the 
misdeeds of the Administrator. Described as nearly 
30 years old and as wearing a too-wide red tie, the 
Administrator acts inappropriately toward Junior 
during the interview, touching her and, eventually, 
exposing himself for her to perform oral sex. Rather 
than succumb to his advances, Junior tosses the 
man over his balcony. The other officials at Cor¬ 
rectional believe the Administrator’s version of the 
story rather than Junior’s and, as a result of his lies, 
they send Junior to prison rather than releasing her 
as scheduled. 

Anna Krieg Anna Krieg is a young woman in 
her early twenties who befriends Christine while 
she is married to Ernie Holder. They meet each 
other while both are living on an army base in Ger¬ 
many and are married to young soldiers. Thinking 
back on her encounters with the woman, Christine 
assigns Anna Krieg a level of preparedness for unex¬ 
pected situations that Christine envies and cannot 
seem to achieve. She recalls that Anna Krieg seems 
always prepared for contingencies while Christine 
feels often caught unawares. The women’s bond is 
grounded in cooking and the commonalities that 
derive from the experience of living overseas and 
being married to men in the military. Anna Krieg’s 
readiness is exemplified by her possession of hiking 
boots. 

Christine remembers going on a hike with the 
woman. Christine, exhausted, cannot keep up and 
returns to her home earlier than expected. When 
she arrives at her home on the base, she discovers 
that her husband is having an affair. Ernie Holder 
is making love with the wife of a staff sergeant 
when Christine walks into the house. 

Bill Cosey (Mr. William Cosey, Bill, Papa) Bill 

Cosey is at the center of the novel Love. He is the 
son of Daniel Robert Cosey, also known as Dark 
to the African-American community. Bill Cosey’s 
relationship with his father is, perhaps, a root cause 


of the man’s inability to function with or relate to 
other people throughout his life. Although superfi¬ 
cially successful and amiable, Bill Cosey is at heart 
a selfish and unhappy man. The women in his life 
orbit him as if he is the sun and, although he insti¬ 
gates and demands their affection and attention, 
he does not live up to the responsibilities that kind 
of love requires. 

Early in his life, Bill Cosey, devastated by the 
discovery of his father’s occupation as an infor¬ 
mant to the police about the activities of his own 
community, attempts to construct his own life in 
opposition to that of his father. Bill Cosey uses the 
considerable inheritance left to him by his father 
to build and support Cosey’s Hotel and Resort. Bill 
Cosey tries to establish a place that will serve as a 
refuge for the African-American middle and upper 
classes against the psychological ravages of racism. 
He also is interested in creating a space that is 
under his control and where he is the sole person 
in command. The resort is, at first, very successful 
and makes Bill Cosey a respected and envied man 
in his community. 

Bill Cosey cannot resolve his hatred of his father 
and that venomous infection affects each of his 
adult relationships. Bill Cosey’s first wife, Julia loves 
him and gives birth to Cosey’s only son, Billy Boy. 
Although Bill Cosey loves her, he is not faithful to 
his wife, Julia. 

Julia falls ill after learning about the source of 
her husband’s family money. She cannot recon¬ 
cile herself to the betrayal of black people that 
the acquisition of the Cosey money required. Julia 
dies when Billy Boy is 12. Billy Boy is the light of 
his father’s eyes. Bill Cosey takes the boy with him 
wherever he goes. Bill Cosey tells people of Billy 
Boy’s exploits and accomplishments, frequently 
embellishing the truth when doing so. 

After marrying a woman named May and, with 
her, having a daughter named Christine, Billy Boy 
dies unexpectedly at 22. His death is a life-chang¬ 
ing devastation to Bill Cosey. Following the death 
of his son and wife, Bill Cosey seems to veer out 
of orbit and back into his obsessive attempt to be 
unlike his father. 

Bill Cosey’s inability to move beyond his self¬ 
construction as something other than his father 
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leads him to engage in self-destructive behavior. 
Bill Cosey molests and then marries the 11-year-old 
best friend of his granddaughter Christine, leaving 
both his granddaughter, and his child bride, Heed- 
the-Night Johnson Cosey, bereft and emotionally 
infirm for life. 

Bill Cosey is no more faithful to Heed than he 
was to Julia. The love of his life seems to be a pros¬ 
titute named Celestial. When he writes out his will, 
Bill Cosey leaves everything except a fishing boat to 
Celestial. Bill Cosey goes on fishing trips with the 
white men who control the community, the black 
men who can afford to frequent his establishment, 
Celestial and her friends, and a young man named 
Sandler Gibbons, whom Bill Cosey befriends as a 
kind of replacement son. These fishing trips repre¬ 
sent Bill Cosey’s ultimately unsuccessful attempt to 
control the forces that threaten the stability of his 
hotel—his world. 

The Cosey Hotel and Resort is located in Up 
Beach, an African-American beach community. 
Successful, Bill Cosey moves his family to Silk from 
Up Beach. Bill Cosey builds a house for his family 
with the original address of One Monarch Street. 
The house Cosey builds is said by Sandler Gibbons 
to be the size of a prison or a church. The Coseys 
are the first African Americans to locate in the all- 
white community of Silk, yet Bill Cosey is able to get 
them in there without trouble because of his ability 
to provide payoff money to the white leadership of 
the town, particularly to Police Chief Buddy Silk. 

When Chief Buddy Silk dies, his son Boss Silk is 
not as willing to maintain the arrangement struck 
between his father and Bill Cosey. Boss Silk begins 
demanding more and more money from the man at 
a time when, because of the changes in segregation 
prohibitions, the resort begins to suffer from finan¬ 
cial difficulties. 

When L discovers that Bill Cosey will leave his 
whole fortune and all of his possessions, except 
for his fishing boat, to Celestial, she takes matters 
into her own hands. L thinks that Cosey goes too 
far when he plans in death to disregard the women 
in his life who depend on him—Heed, May, and 
Christine—and to acknowledge, finally, the love 
of his life, Celestial. In order to protect the women 
and to keep the hotel Cosey created from destruc¬ 


tion, L fatally poisons Cosey with foxglove and 
destroys his will. L rewrites Cosey’s will in the mar¬ 
gins of a menu from 1958. 

Although it remains open for a while after his 
death, Cosey blames the cannery smell for the 
decline of his resort. L, the cook at the resort and 
the novel’s narrator, says that the resort failed for 
other reasons. Bill Cosey’s portrait, which hangs 
over Heed’s bed, reveals a handsome man who 
exudes a self-assurance and whose motto in life 
was “His pleasure was in pleasing.” The question 
remains, pleasing whom/ 

Billy Boy Billy Boy is Bill Cosey’s son. The boy is 
Bill Cosey’s only son and is conceived with Cosey’s 
first wife, Julia. Julia dies when Billy Boy is 12 years 
old. After the death of his mother, Billy Boy lives 
to please his father. He is around 22 when he dies 
unexpectedly from walking pneumonia in 1935. 
Billy Boy is the pride of his father’s life and his 
death is devastating to the senior Cosey. When 
Billy Boy dies, Cosey buys the barbershop chair in 
which the two used to get their hair cut, sits in it 
and thinks about his dead son. 

Billy Boy was married to May and is Christine’s 
father. Billy Boy has gray eyes that he passes on to 
his daughter, Christine. The fact that Christine has 
her father’s eyes, makes the girl’s grandfather, Bill 
Cosey, wary of growing close to the girl. Billy Boy 
worked as a waiter and then, at May’s insistence, 
as bartender and musician negotiator in the Cosey 
Hotel and Resort. 

Bonita Bonita is a woman Bill Cosey calls to while 
he and Sandler are fishing. Presumably, Bonita is 
one of the many relatively anonymous women with 
whom Cosey has affairs. 

Boss Silk Boss Silk is Chief Buddy Silk’s son. 
When May tries to take up arms to defend herself, 
Boss Silk refuses to let her purchase a gun. Accord¬ 
ing to the narrator, Boss Silk is very different from 
his father, Chief Buddy Silk, especially in terms of 
his dealings with the Coseys. Bill Cosey gives Chief 
Buddy Silk payoff money in exchange for the auton¬ 
omous, hassle-free operation of Cosey’s Resort and 
Hotel. Although exploitative, the relationship Bill 
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Cosey strikes with Chief Buddy Silk is not designed 
to destroy Bill Cosey, but to control the man. When 
his father dies, Boss Silk charges Bill Cosey exorbi¬ 
tant fees and lends Cosey money so that the fate of 
the hotel rests in Boss Silk’s hands. The additional 
fees come at a time when the hotel is in decline and 
in dire economic straits to the extent that, when 
Cosey dies, the fate of the resort is in question. After 
Cosey’s death, Heed turns the tables on Boss Silk 
by threatening to expose incriminating pictures of 
him and his father taken aboard Bill Cosey’s boat. 
Through blackmailing Boss Silk, Heed temporarily 
gains control of the situation, although the resort is 
ultimately destined to close. 

Bride Johnson Bride Johnson is one of Heed’s 
sisters. The Johnson girls have a reputation, war¬ 
ranted or not, of acting inappropriately sexually. 
The people in the community of Up Beach and 
Silk look down on the family and feel that all of the 
members of the family are less than desirable asso¬ 
ciates. Heed suffers throughout her marriage to Bill 
Cosey from the effects of her family’s reputation. 

Buddy Silk (Chief Silk) Buddy Silk is the sheriff 
of Silk who is frequently invited to go fishing with 
Bill Cosey when Cosey is alive. Heed tells Junior 
that Chief Silk was Bill Cosey’s best friend. Accord¬ 
ing to the 1958 menu will, attributed to Bill Cosey 
but actually written by L, the man leaves Montene¬ 
gro Coronas to Chief Silk. 

Christine describes Chief Buddy Silk as gen¬ 
tle and respectful when he carries out his official 
duties. Chief Buddy Silk is the policeman who 
returns Christine to the Cosey Hotel following her 
attempt to run away after Bill Cosey’s marriage to 
her best friend, Heed. 

In actuality, the relationship between Bill Cosey 
and Chief Buddy Silk results from the complexi¬ 
ties of racial negotiations and interactions between 
blacks and whites in the 1930s in the United States. 
In order to run his establishment and to have a 
liquor license, Bill Cosey has to nurture a rela¬ 
tionship with the town’s white authorities that will 
enable him to operate without interference. Chief 
Buddy Silk extorts money from Cosey in exchange 
for providing the man with a measure of autonomy 


and security. Cosey also attempts to foster goodwill 
between himself, the sheriff, and other authorities 
in Silk by planning and managing parties on board 
his fishing boat that become lewd and deceptively 
friendly escapes. 

Celestial L says that Junior Viviane reminds her 
of Celestial. L speculates that the double “CC” 
engraved on the Cosey silverware might represent 
the initials of Bill Cosey’s mistress, Celestial, if he 
had ever married the woman. Instead, Celestial is 
unable even to come to the hotel because of Bill 
Cosey’s refusal to acknowledge his relationship with 
her publicly because of her status as a prostitute. 

By all accounts, Celestial is overwhelmingly 
attractive even though she has a scar that embel¬ 
lishes her neck from ear to ear. Celestial comes 
from a family of prostitutes and Cosey seems to 
love her and needs to have her in his life until 
his death although he refuses to embrace her out¬ 
side the secrecy that is the initial context for their 
affair. Bill Cosey is looking lovingly at Celestial in 
the portrait of him that used to hang in the hotel 
and now hangs in Heed’s bedroom. Celestial leaves 
town after World War II. 

Celestial is probably the love of Bill Cosey’s life 
and accompanies him on some of his fishing trips 
with various town leaders. May tells Heed and 
Christine to stay away from Celestial and tells them 
that there is nothing that she will not do. After see¬ 
ing Celestial as they play on the beach, Heed and 
Christine use the phrase “Hey, Celestial” to signify 
a bold act. They also name their playhouse, an 
abandoned rowboat, the Celestial Palace. 

Toward the end of the novel, L reports seeing 
dead Celestial at Bill Cosey’s grave. The woman 
appears dressed in red and the scar on her neck 
seems to have disappeared. Celestial sits on Cosey’s 
tombstone and sings songs to him full of yearning 
and desire. Sometimes L joins her with a hum. 

Chief Silk See Buddy Silk 

Christine Cosey Christine Cosey is the daughter 
of May and Billy Boy Cosey and the only grandchild 
of Bill Cosey. After Billy Boy’s death when Chris¬ 
tine is a very young girl, L takes over the responsi¬ 
bility for raising Christine from May, who is, at best, 
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a disinterested mother. Christine never recovers 
from her feeling of abandonment when her father 
dies and later when her former best friend, Heed, 
through marriage, becomes her grandmother. 

When Christine is 11, Bill Cosey molests her 
same-aged friend, Heed. Christine is five months 
older than Heed and has gray eyes that she inher¬ 
its from her father Billy Boy. It is the similarity 
between her and her father’s eyes that may explain 
Bill Cosey’s emotional distance from the girl. Before 
the event that destroys their childhood friendship, 
Heed and Christine, as lonely children, form an 
intense relationship that is grounded in a pure love 
and need for each other. Rather than repenting 
from his sexual behavior toward Heed, Bill Cosey 
decides to marry the girl. Heed, formerly Christine’s 
best friend, becomes the girl’s grandmother. Addi¬ 
tionally, on the same day that Bill Cosey molests 
Heed, Christine, unbeknownst to Bill Cosey, finds 
her grandfather masturbating in her bedroom. Wit- 
nessing Bill Cosey in this way traumatizes the child 
and literally makes her vomit. As an adult, Chris¬ 
tine suffers from high blood pressure and low self¬ 
esteem as a consequence of this trauma and as a 
result of her grandfather’s marriage to Heed, events 
that rob her prematurely of her girlhood and of her 
best friend. Christine and her mother May never 
get over Bill Cosey’s marriage to Heed when Heed 
is 11 and Christine is 12. 

Bill Cosey’s marriage to Heed is the catalyst for 
Christine’s attempt to run away from home when 
she is just a little girl. She is returned to the hotel by 
Chief Buddy Silk, Bill Cosey’s supposed best friend. 
When she returns, her mother slaps her across the 
face. The slap is devastating to Christine and the 
girl hides for two days under L’s bed after the event. 
After a brief time Christine is sent away to boarding 
school at a place called Maple Valley School. Chris¬ 
tine does not fit in at the school and her experience 
there contributes to her overall sense of alienation 
and abandonment. Christine’s mother, May, and 
her particularly peculiar and public expressions of 
racial outrage, are a real source of embarrassment 
for Christine while she is at Maple Valley School. 

Understandably, Christine is unable to over¬ 
come the psychological impact of these events and 
takes out her anger and frustration on Heed rather 


than on her grandfather. Heed also bears some ani¬ 
mosity toward Christine. Heed does not understand 
why Christine is angry with her and becomes hurt 
and resentful. When Christine is 16, she returns to 
home from school to celebrate her 16th birthday 
and her graduation from Maple Valley. After an 
argument between Heed and Christine, Bill Cosey 
spanks Heed in front of May and Christine. May 
and Christine delight in Heed’s public humiliation 
and are pleased when, later that evening, Heed 
does not accompany them to the dance held in 
Christine’s honor at the hotel. Heed, in an attempt 
to exact revenge on Christine, sets fire to Chris¬ 
tine’s bed. L puts out the mattress fire with a sack 
of sugar. After this event, Bill Cosey tries to send 
Christine, who has done nothing, away again. Infu¬ 
riated, Christine enacts her revenge by refusing, for 
many years, to return to Silk. 

In 1971, after an absence of 23 years, Christine 
returns to Silk for Bill Cosey’s funeral. Christine steals 
diamond rings that Bill Cosey won in a poker game. 
After Heed does not allow Christine to put the rings 
on Cosey’s fingers, Christine wears her grandfather’s 
diamond rings. During the funeral, Christine, in fury 
and frustration, pulls out a knife to stab Heed. Heed 
and Christine fight until L intervenes. 

While she is away from Silk, Christine has sev¬ 
eral relationships with different men. For a brief 
while, she is married to a military man named Ernie 
Holder. Christine travels with the man to his mili¬ 
tary assignment on a base in Germany. One day, 
while Christine is in Germany with her husband, 
she returns home unexpectedly early and finds 
Ernie Holder in bed with another woman. Christine 
leaves him immediately and returns to the States. 

Upon her return to the United States, her luke¬ 
warm conversations with her mother persuade her 
not to return to Silk. She takes a job as a waitress 
and eventually becomes a cook. After having a 
series of affairs with married men, Christine meets 
a man called Fruit, with whom she has a relation¬ 
ship for nine years. Fruit is a nationalist activist 
and Christine becomes involved in the Civil Rights 
movement. The relationship between Christine 
and Fruit ends when the differences between the 
two become apparent to them both. The two part 
company amicably. 
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Later, Christine becomes a mistress to a physi¬ 
cian named Dr. Rio. When she meets Dr. Rio, 
Christine believes that she is about to have the 
relationship for which she has yearned her entire 
life. After being discarded by the man when he tires 
of her, Christine returns home destitute. While 
Christine is away from Silk, she is arrested five 
times for different reasons; the final arrest is for 
destroying Dr. Rio’s car. Christine believes that her 
relationship with the abusive and disregarding Dr. 
Rio stems from her unresolved and ambivalent feel¬ 
ings for her grandfather. 

When Christine returns, she has with her only 
a Wal-Mart bag rather than the white Samsonite 
luggage she took with her when, previously, she 
departed from Silk. Christine returns to Silk with¬ 
out her luggage and broken in spirit. Christine 
comes back to care for May, her aging mother, 
and to claim the only meaningful possession she 
feels remains for her, her grandfather Bill Cosey’s 
estate. Much to L’s surprise, Heed, who remains 
in Silk and in the house on Monarch Street fol¬ 
lowing Cosey’s death, lets Christine return to the 
house and to take up residence there with her, 
although the two live as bitter and venomous ene¬ 
mies, united only in their hatred for one another. 
Christine becomes a good cook while away from 
Silk. Ironically, after May’s death, she spends time 
cooking only for Heed who does not eat. 

Christine and Heed hire Romen Gibbons to 
help them do the chores neither of them can man¬ 
age. Later, Heed also hires Junior. She has a plan 
to ensure that Christine does not inherit any of 
Bill Cosey’s fortune, even if Heed should die. Heed 
plans to use Junior to write another will for Bill 
Cosey that is more recent than the 1958 menu 
will and that definitively states that Bill Cosey left 
everything to his wife. 

Christine is suspicious when Heed hires Junior 
and accelerates her own plans to outwit Heed. 
Christine has hired a lawyer, Gwendolyn East, to 
make the legal case that Christine, as Bill Cosey’s 
only surviving blood relative, is the legitimate heir to 
his estate. Christine’s plans backfire when she grows 
angry with Gwendolyn East and fires her outright. 

One evening, Christine is livid when she discov¬ 
ers that Heed and Junior have left the house with¬ 


out telling her where they are going. She follows 
them, guessing correctly that they have gone out 
to the hotel. When Christine arrives, she confronts 
the women in the attic. Seeing Christine, Heed 
tries to attack her with a pen and, when Junior 
pulls the carpet from under Heed’s feet, Heed falls 
through the rotting wood of the attic and injures 
herself severely. 

Christine’s rage toward Heed dissipates entirely 
as she sees the injuries of her old friend. Christine 
runs to Heed’s side and tries to help ease her pain. 
Junior drives off, leaving the women alone to rec¬ 
oncile nearly 40 years of hatred and misunderstand¬ 
ing. Through the night, the women talk and clarify 
that the problems they experienced were the result 
of May and Bill Cosey’s meddling in their lives. The 
women rediscover the original love that they have 
for each other. Heed dies during the night. 

Just before morning, Romen Gibbons drives out 
to the hotel and recovers the women and drives 
them to town. Even though Heed is dead, she and 
Christine seem able to communicate. They dis¬ 
cuss what should be done with Junior and seem to 
decide that she deserves the compassion and inter¬ 
vention that they did not receive. 

Daniel Robert Cosey (Danny Boy, Dark) Dan¬ 
iel Cosey is Bill Cosey’s father and is miserly and 
greedy. When he dies, he leaves his family $ 114,000 
from money that he earns as a police informant, 
providing the police with information about the 
goings-on in the black community. His life choices 
and self-interestedness haunt his son who designs 
his own life and identity in opposition to his father. 

Julia, Bill Cosey’s wife, is especially affected by 
knowledge of Daniel Robert Cosey’s occupation. 
When Julia learns about the way that Bill Cosey’s 
father made his fortune, the information has a pro¬ 
found effect upon her relationship with her hus¬ 
band, and may even be implicated in the woman’s 
eventual illness and death. Daniel Patrick Cosey 
dies on Christmas Day, an event his son does not 
mourn; rather, Bill Cosey felt his father’s death 
was, ironically, a kind of present. 

Dolly Gibbons Dolly Gibbons is born in 1962 
to Vida and Sandler Gibbons. She is in the army 
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and her husband, Plaquemains, is in the merchant 
marine. They are both living and working away 
from home because there is no work in Silk. Their 
son, Romen, stays with Dolly’s parents while Dolly 
and her husband are away. 

Dr. Kenny Rio Dr. Kenny Rio is the physician, 
a general practitioner, who takes Christine as his 
mistress and then discards her without warning or 
explanation. Christine is devastated by his aban¬ 
donment and, trying to hurt the man the way that 
he hurts her, destroys his Cadillac. For all of her 
efforts, Christine ends up arrested and later discov¬ 
ers that Dr. Rio never even sees the car after her 
vandalism. 

When he and Christine meet at the beginning 
of their three-year affair, Dr. Rio is almost 20 years 
older than she is. Dr. Rio is married and has a 
series of affairs with various women with whom 
he has brief and superficial relationships. Because 
of his money, Dr. Rio is able to supply the women 
he chooses as his mistresses with an apartment, 
clothes, and trips. He makes a point of giving each 
of his women a present of the plant dracaena and a 
bottle of the perfume White Shoulders. 

When he breaks up with the women, he has 
already replaced them with a new mistress. He 
reclaims his gifts and never speaks with the women 
again. Christine cannot accept Dr. Rio’s rejection 
and ends up forcibly evicted from the apartment he 
has provided for her during their affair. Christine 
comes to believe that she was susceptible to her 
relationship with Dr. Rio because of the founda- 
tionally problematic relationship she has with her 
grandfather, Bill Cosey. 

Dr. Ralph According to the 1958 menu will, Bill 
Cosey gives his boat, Julia II, to Dr. Ralph. The will 
found on the menu was not written by Bill Cosey, 
but by L. L writes the menu will to replace Bill 
Cosey’s actual will, the will that L destroys in order 
to ensure that Heed, May, and Christine are not 
left penniless when Bill Cosey dies. 

Dumb Tommy According to the 1958 menu will, 
Bill Cosey leaves his record collection to Dumb 
Tommy. The will found on the menu was not writ¬ 


ten by Bill Cosey, but by L. L writes the menu will 
to replace Bill Cosey’s actual will, the will that L 
destroys in order to ensure that Heed, May, and 
Christine are not left penniless when Bill Cosey dies. 

Ernie Holder Ernie Holder is Christine’s only 
husband. She is married to the man for a brief 
period of time. Ernie Holder and Christine meet 
when he comes to Manila’s boarding house in 
search of a prostitute and finds Christine there. 
Christine appears fresh and beautiful to Ernie and 
he is taken with the girl’s appearance. 

After their first date, the two decide to marry. 
The two of them do not know each other well 
and their relationship is doomed to fail. Christine 
marries Ernie Holder when she is 17. Ernie is irre¬ 
sponsible and gets the couple arrested at an illegally 
operated social club. 

Following her private first class husband to 
an army base in Germany, Christine, for a while, 
enjoys her life as a military wife, making new friends 
and learning how to cook. After returning early 
from a hike, Christine finds her husband in bed 
with another woman and leaves him immediately. 
Christine returns to the United States while her 
husband remains overseas. After the end of her 
marriage, and perhaps because of the way that the 
marriage to Ernie ends, Christine has affairs with 
married men. 

Ethan Payne Jr. Ethan Payne Jr. is probably Junior 
Viviane’s father. Ethan Payne Jr. has a relationship 
with Vivian, Junior’s mother. The man may call his 
daughter Junior because she is the only one of Vivi¬ 
an’s five children who is also his biological child. 

Ethan Payne Jr. returns to his parent’s house 
shortly after Junior’s birth. Junior longs to meet him 
and fantasizes about her father’s imagined return. 
Vivian, Junior’s mother, tells the child that Ethan 
Payne Jr. may have joined the army. Junior’s hun¬ 
ger for her father sets her up for her eventual imag¬ 
ined relationship with Bill Cosey. When speaking 
to Heed about her father, Junior tells her that the 
man died in Vietnam. 

Freddie Freddie is one of the boys who rapes 
Pretty-Faye. Unlike the other boys, Freddie is still 
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willing to talk to Rornen after the rape. The week 
following the incident, he brings Rornen the leather 
jacket that he left in the bedroom where the rape 
took place; however, Freddie participates with the 
other boys when, three days after the rape, they all 
beat Rornen up. 

Fruit Fruit is the man with whom Christine 
has her longest and most successful relationship. 
Fruit is eight years younger than Christine and 
sleeps with other women while they are together. 
Christine rationalizes his behavior and comes to 
believe that fidelity is not necessarily desirable or 
possible. 

Fruit is very neat in his appearance, liking crisply 
ironed shirts. The couple is known to their friends 
as Fruit and Chris. Fruit and Christine are together 
for nine years. Christine distributes the pamphlets 
he creates and makes his cause and convictions her 
own. Fruit helps Christine to understand her family 
narrative through his perspectives, which, although 
simplistic, seem to provide Christine with objectiv¬ 
ity and context for a time. 

The couple become activists and Christine 
transforms into a person who feels valued. Chris¬ 
tine has her seventh abortion when she is with 
Fruit and imagines that she sees the child’s profile 
in her shed blood. The couple’s relationship begins 
to crumble when Fruit refuses to expel a fellow 
male worker from the organization he leads when 
Fruit learns that the man is responsible for the 
rape of a 17-year-old volunteer. Fruit believes that 
the man’s contributions to the organization out¬ 
weigh the seriousness and impact of his crime. In 
the wake of Fruit’s obvious devaluation of women, 
Christine loses much of the self-esteem she has 
acquired while with Fruit. After nine years, the two 
end their relationship as friends. 

Good Man, the Good Man is an entity who is 
born from Junior’s dream life. Before she comes 
to One Monarch Street, the Good Man is a night 
and daydream persona who encourages and accom¬ 
panies Junior. The Good Man is a protector, who 
looks a bit like G.I. Joe. When Junior imagines that 
Good Man is present, she feels safe and not quite as 
lonely as she does ordinarily. 


When Junior arrives and moves into the Cosey 
house, and sees the portrait of Bill Cosey that 
hangs over Heed’s bed, Junior comes to think of 
Bill Cosey as her Good Man. Junior feels that she 
senses the Good Man’s presence at times through¬ 
out the house. She consults with him and feels that 
he watches over her. Just before Junior goes out to 
the hotel with Heed, she believes that Good Man 
leaves. Junior hopes for his return and despairs in 
his absence. 

Gwendolyn East Gwendolyn East is the attorney 
Christine hires to take Bill Cosey’s ambiguous 1958 
menu will back to court. Christine wants to chal¬ 
lenge the judge’s original finding that “the sweet 
Cosey child” to whom the house is designated refers 
to Heed. Gwendolyn East is the daughter of an Up 
Beach cannery worker and encourages Christine to 
believe that her claim on her grandfather’s estate 
has legal merit. The relationship between the two 
women ends badly when Christine loses patience 
with the woman, fires her, and then curses her out. 

Heed-the-Night Johnson Cosey Heed-the-Night 
Johnson Cosey is Bill Cosey’s second wife. In Love’s 
present tense, Heed lives with Christine in Bill 
Cosey’s house at One Monarch Street. Heed lives in 
the house fulfilling the role of bereaved widow and 
engaged in her long-term battle with Christine and 
false memories about the past. She has a picture of 
Bill Cosey hung over her bed. 

At the beginning of the novel, Heed appears 
to Junior to be about 60 years old. Heed’s hair is 
turning silver at the roots and one of the tasks she 
wants Junior to perform is to dye her hair and to 
help her get in and out of the tub. Heed is a small 
woman with gray eyes who likes to wear high heels. 
Heed has unnaturally acute hearing. Her hands are 
deformed and are increasingly dysfunctional. It is 
not clear what is wrong with Heed’s hands. They 
seem to begin their decline following an accident 
where cooking oil splatters on them from L’s stove. 
Heed’s hands are also arthritic. She needs help to 
take care of herself and it is partly for this reason 
that she hires Junior. 

Heed comes from a large family of five brothers 
and three sisters. The Johnson family has a bad 
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reputation in the town of Silk. The family is not 
only impoverished, but also people suggest that the 
girls in the family are inappropriately and prema¬ 
turely sexual. This rumor contributes to the lack of 
sympathy Heed receives when her parents allow Bill 
Cosey to marry the girl at the age of 11 in exchange 
for a small sum of money. Bill Cosey’s interest in 
Heed emerges from her friendship with his grand¬ 
daughter, Christine. 

One day when Heed and Christine are playing, 
Bill Cosey intercepts the girl while she is alone. 
He touches her inappropriately, which begins his 
obsession with Heed and his desire to marry the 
girl. After he marries Heed, Bill Cosey teaches her 
how to run the hotel and, especially, how to take 
care of him. 

Bill Cosey does not allow Heed’s family to attend 
their wedding and tries to ensure that the girl severs 
contact with the Johnsons. Eventually, Heed is alien¬ 
ated from her family and comes to rely on Bill Cosey 
exclusively. Despite his possessiveness of Heed, Bill 
Cosey is not faithful to his second wife and does not 
respect her. One evening when celebrating Chris¬ 
tine’s 16th birthday party, Bill Cosey spanks his wife 
in front of Christine and May, much to their delight. 
Later the two women go with Bill Cosey to the hotel 
for a dance in Christine’s honor. While they are 
away, Heed sets Christine’s bed on fire. Heed then 
goes to the dance and tries to get revenge on her 
husband by dancing with another man. 

Only once is Heed unfaithful to her husband. 
In 1958, a man, Knox Sinclair, visits the hotel 
to retrieve the body of his dead brother who has 
drowned in front of the hotel. Heed confronts the 
man and feels a bond with him as a result of having 
lost her own brothers in a drowning accident. In 
Knox Sinclair’s arms, Heed finds the only genu¬ 
ine desire she will ever experience. She believes 
the man when he makes plans with her to run 
away and start a new life together, but when Knox 
returns home to Indiana, he never contacts Heed 
again. Heed is distraught until she learns that she 
is pregnant from the affair. Heed’s only pregnancy 
ends in miscarriage. Heed falls into an 11-month 
period of denial when she believes that she is preg¬ 
nant and refuses to accept that both the baby and 
the man are gone forever. Eventually, a conversa¬ 


tion and slap from L return Heed to reality. She 
believes that the baby she lost was a boy and that, if 
the child had lived, her life would have had a very 
different outcome. She believes the child would 
have grown up to take care of her in her old age. 

Cosey’s sudden death, apparently without a for¬ 
mal will, fuels the feud between Heed and Christine. 
Heed takes care of May when she finally succumbs 
to madness and debilitation. Christine returns to 
Silk partly out of desperation and partly to take 
care of her mother. The two argue over Cosey’s 
intentions and spend their time in the Cosey man¬ 
sion fighting with each other. Heed conceives of 
the plan to fake a will written by Cosey. She hires 
Junior to enact this fraud. 

When Heed and Junior travel out to the hotel 
to find a menu with a date on it that is later than 
the 1958 menu will, Heed falls through the rotting 
attic floor as Junior trips her to prevent Heed from 
attacking Christine with a pen. Junior, thinking 
only of herself, flees the scene, leaving the mortally 
wounded Heed to reflect with Christine about the 
past. The two exchange their views about what 
happened between them and come to the conclu¬ 
sion that they should have been angry not with 
each other but with the source of their conflict, Bill 
Cosey, the man they have spent their lives trying 
to love. 

During the night at the hotel, Heed dies. Rornen 
comes, just before morning, to rescue the women. 
He places Heed’s body in the back of the car and 
later takes her to the mortuary. Despite her demise, 
Heed and Christine seem to continue the conver¬ 
sation they begin at the hotel. The two agree to try 
to help Junior in a way that no one helped them 
when they were girls. 

Joy Johnson Joy Johnson is one of Heed’s broth¬ 
ers. The boy dies with his brother, Welcome Morn¬ 
ing Johnson, when the boys are swimming in front 
of Cosey’s Hotel and Resort. Bill Cosey pays for Joy 
and Welcome Morning’s funeral. 

Julia Julia was Bill Cosey’s first wife and the 
mother of his only child, Billy Boy. L fondly remem¬ 
bers witnessing Julia in Bill Cosey’s arms as he car¬ 
ried his wife from the sea. The sight brings tears to 
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the then five-year-old L’s eyes. The scene between 
Julia and Bill Cosey comes to epitomize love for L. 
Although Bill Cosey loves Julia, he is not faithful to 
her and has affairs with many women, most signifi¬ 
cantly with the woman he seems to need most in 
his life, Celestial, the prostitute. 

Julia is horrified by the knowledge that her hus¬ 
band’s money comes from Daniel Cosey’s betrayal 
of the black community through his work as a police 
informant. This knowledge about the source of her 
husband’s money destroys their marriage and her 
health. Julia was haunted by the fear that her son 
would be like his grandfather. Julia dies as a young 
woman. Her son, Billy Boy, is only 12 when she dies. 

Junior Viviane (Junior Smith, June) Junior Viv- 
iane is a runaway whose arrival in Silk begins the 
novel. When she arrives in Silk, Junior is 18. She 
is hired by Heed after answering an ad Heed places 
in the newspaper for a companion. Junior lives with 
the Cosey women at One Monarch Street after 
Heed hires her, ostensibly, to help her write a book 
about her family. The real reason that Heed hires 
the girl is to help her to create a fake will to ensure 
that Christine will not inherit the Cosey house or 
fortune even after Heed’s death. 

Junior dresses in clothing that is more reveal¬ 
ing than protective. Junior arrives in the midst of 
an unprecedented cold spell and snow storm. The 
girl, with her exposed body and wild hair, attracts 
the attention of many men including Sandler Gib¬ 
bons and his grandson, Rornen. Junior has hair that 
people notice because of its size and volume. She is 
said to look sweet and in need of care. 

Junior comes from a community of people 
labeled “rurals.” This group is an ungoverned, 
uneducated group of people marginalized by their 
poverty. Their children go to school at a govern¬ 
ment facility known as the Settlement. The com¬ 
munity has its origins in the group of whites and 
blacks unable to move away after the closing of a 
jute factory that provided the community’s only 
source of employment. 

Junior was named by her mother Vivian’s boy¬ 
friend, Ethan Payne Jr. The man may have called 
the girl Junior because he was not the father of 
any of Vivian’s four older sons. Ethan Payne Jr. 


leaves Vivian shortly after Junior’s birth and, as a 
result, Junior spends a great deal of time longing for 
her father as she grows up. Until she is asked by a 
teacher at school, Junior never uses her last name 
and, as such, does not know what it is. She makes 
up a last name, Vivian, her mother’s name. Later 
she adds the letter “e” to the end of her invented 
last name because she thinks that it makes the 
name more sophisticated. 

Unlike many in her family and most in her com¬ 
munity of origin, Junior is a good student and the 
girl enjoys attending school. Her sole friend in 
school is Peter Paul Fortas. Junior and Peter Paul 
Fortas enjoy each other’s company and share a gen¬ 
uine and uncommon intellectual curiosity. They 
also share the experience of exclusion and alien¬ 
ation from their peers. When the two exchange 
Christmas presents—crayons for her, a snake for 
him—she gets in trouble at school and at home and 
runs away from the Settlement. Her uncles find her 
and run over her foot in their pickup truck. As a 
result, Junior’s foot is left lame. She successfully 
and permanently runs away at 11. 

Knox Sinclair Knox Sinclair is a man who trav¬ 
els to Cosey’s Resort after his brother drowns in a 
swimming accident at the hotel. Knox, who travels 
to the hotel from his home in Indiana, has an affair 
with Heed during the six days that he is at the Cosey 
Resort and Hotel. During the week Knox lives at 
the hotel, the two talk of going away together. 

Naively, Heed believes that Knox’s words are 
sincere and waits eagerly for him to call her after 
his return to Indiana. Not hearing from him after 
his departure, Heed calls Knox’s house. Every time 
Heed calls Knox’s house, his mother answers the 
phone and, after seven calls, the woman asks Heed 
not to call again. 

Subsequently, Heed discovers that she is preg¬ 
nant and, after a short time, suffers a miscarriage. 
Despite the miscarriage, Heed refuses to believe 
that she is not pregnant with Knox’s child until, 11 
months after the event, L slaps her in order to help 
the girl to face reality. 

L L is the narrator of Love who resigns herself 
to humming when she feels that her words have 
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become futile. Ironically, she speaks frequently 
throughout the text and provides information 
about the novel’s various characters and their 
interrelationships. L is obsessed with the questions 
that revolve around the meanings and expressions 
of love and ruminates on what she feels has been a 
denigration of the expression of love, particularly 
of women’s expression of love, in the contempo¬ 
rary age. When L is a little girl of five years old, 
she sees Bill Cosey with his first wife, Julia, loving 
each other in the sea. L seems to be enamored with 
the image and depiction of love that she sees the 
couple expressing. 

When L is 14, she becomes the cook at Cosey’s 
Hotel and Resort and it is her cooking, in part, 
that makes the resort’s reputation. Part of L’s func¬ 
tion at the hotel is to help to keep thing going, 
to maintain the peace. The biggest conflict in the 
Cosey family is between Christine and Heed, a con¬ 
flict instigated by Bill Cosey and fanned by May. 
The women literally fight on many occasions. Most 
famously, L stops the fight between Christine and 
Heed at Bill Cosey’s funeral. She quits the hotel 
the day of the funeral and moves into her mother’s 
old beach shack. L causes Bill Cosey’s death. When 
L discovers, by reading Bill Cosey’s will, that the 
man plans to leave his family destitute and leave 
all of his worldly possessions and fortunes to his 
prostitute mistress, Celestial, L determines that Bill 
Cosey’s wishes will never come to fruition. L poisons 
Bill Cosey by putting foxglove in the man’s water 
at lunch. She also destroys his will and replaces it 
with notes on a menu dated 1958. The menu will is 
authenticated legally in spite of its ambiguity. 

L was born late and in the middle of a storm 
and says that she moved from the water in her 
mother’s womb to the water of the rain. After leav¬ 
ing Cosey’s Hotel and working for a while as a 
washerwoman, she becomes the cook at Maceo’s 
Cafe Ria where she reigns as a cook. L says that she 
is forgotten and says that no one wonders anymore 
what her name means—what the missing letters 
are. L’s dialogues provide strong evidence that her 
name is love. L dies while cooking at Maceo’s, but 
continues to haunt Silk. She particularly frequents 
Bill Cosey’s grave where, occasionally, she joins in 
humming with Celestial’s sad songs to Bill Cosey. 


Lucas Breen Lucas Breen is a white boy who is 
said to be good at playing basketball and admired 
for his playing skills by the black boys with whom 
Romen plays ball. 

Maceo Maceo is the owner of Cafe Ria, a small 
dining establishment in Silk where young people 
gather to discuss their love lives, but also, and more 
importantly, to eat the food that L cooks. The res¬ 
taurant is located on Gladiator Street across from 
the Lamb of God Church. When L first takes the 
job cooking at Maceo’s, her feet swell so much that 
she quits. In order to get her to come back to work, 
Maceo says he will pick L up for work and take her 
home each day and sets up a chair so that she can 
sit down and cook. L dies while cooking at Maceo’s. 

Like many men in Silk, Maceo finds Junior 
attractive and flirts with her whenever she comes 
into the cafe. Maceo has a wife and sons. One of 
his sons is Theo. Theo is one of the boys respon¬ 
sible for raping Pretty-Faye. 

Manila Manila is named after her father’s war 
exploits and runs a boarding house where women 
who need a space turn to go when they are aban¬ 
doned. Some of the women who reside there are 
prostitutes, but the house is not a whore house. 
When Christine becomes destitute, Manila helps 
her to return to Silk. 

May Cosey May is the youngest daughter of an 
itinerant preacher. She grows up in poverty and 
adds a loving and inclusive touch to the Cosey 
Hotel. May’s life is controlled by fear and she tries, 
with all of her hoarding, to stave off, or at least pre¬ 
pare for, the barrenness of death. May’s fearfulness 
begins in part with the death of her husband, Billy 
Boy, and is nurtured by her horror at Bill Cosey’s 
marriage to Christine’s playmate Heed when the 
girl is only 11 years old. May is married to Billy 
Boy, Bill Cosey’s son, and becomes Bill Cosey’s 
daughter-in-law and the mother of his grandchild, 
Christine. Bill Cosey disparages May by saying that 
she should have married his despised father, Daniel 
Robert Cosey, instead of his beloved son, Billy Boy. 

Many people believe that May is mentally ill. She 
blames the Civil Rights movement—specifically, 
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according to L, freedom—for the failure of Cosey’s 
hotel. May is a kleptomaniac who steals perpetually 
from Bill Cosey and from the hotel. She steals items 
and objects that she feels will be useful in case of the 
emergency she believes is coming. She feels that the 
crisis will be brought about by African Americans 
demanding their rights. 

May wears an army hat at all times and is para¬ 
noid that Civil Rights protesters are going to attack 
the Cosey resort. People begin to avoid her and she 
resorts to silence. She takes items and hides them 
in various places. The narrator states that May’s 
problem is clarity—that her understanding of real¬ 
ity and the danger of living send her into an overt 
expression of defensiveness. Before May loses her 
ability to deal with the conflicting nature of reality 
she is, surprisingly, an effective and efficient care¬ 
taker of the hotel. According to the 1958 menu 
will written by L, Bill Cosey leaves the hotel to 
May, calling her Billy Boy’s wife. 

May dies on a beautiful morning with a smile on 
her face. She spends her final years in the care of her 
bitter enemy, Heed, until her daughter Christine’s 
return. May is not as happy with Christine’s return 
as might be expected. The two women, however, 
bond in the end over their hatred of Heed. After 
her reconciliation with Heed, Christine states that 
May was not a very effective or affectionate mother 
and that she cared more for Bill Cosey than Chris¬ 
tine. May is a major catalyst of the conflict between 
Christine and Heed. 

Meal Daddy According to the 1958 menu will 
written by L, Bill Cosey leaves his stickpins to Meal 
Daddy. There is some controversy about who the 
man is. Heed contends that Meal Daddy is the 
lead singer of a group called the Purple Tones. May 
disagrees with Heed saying that Meal Daddy is the 
imprisoned manager of the Fifth Street Strutters. 
Both women wonder whether a man in prison can 
inherit anything. Neither woman knows that the 
menu they argue over is a forgery. 

Otis Rick Otis Rick is a Settlement resident, a 
Rural whose reputation remains a marker of the 
character of the Settlement community at large. At 
one point in his young life, young Otis Rick is said 


to have had a fight with a child on the playground 
at school and, in the process of fighting the child, 
Rick is so vicious that, during the fight, he displaces 
the other child’s eye from its socket. Following this 
event, Otis Rick is expelled from school. Teachers 
send notice of his expulsion home in a note, yet the 
boy continues to return to school. His return may 
signal that his parents do not know how to read. 
The principal pays a visit to the Rick home in order 
to ensure that the parents actually got the school’s 
message. Little is known about the visit except for 
the fact that the principal is so anxious to depart 
the premises that he leaves the house on foot rather 
than in his car, which later is towed back to town. 

Patty's Burgers After Rornen rescues Pretty- 
Faye, the boys who rape her beat him up outside 
Patty’s Burgers and then he throws up behind the 
restaurant. 

Peter Paul Fortas (Pee Pee) Peter Paul Fortas is 
Junior Viviane’s only school friend, perhaps her only 
childhood friend. The boy is the son of the manager 
of the bottling plant. Peter Paul and Junior become 
fast friends and explore with youthful enthusiasm 
the world they inhabit and that they mutually imag¬ 
ine. As bright children, the two have much in com¬ 
mon. Their friendship is innocent and fast. 

Peter Paul Fortas, like Junior, is a bit of an out¬ 
cast at school and is teased with the nickname 
Pee Pee. Unlike the other children at District Ten 
School, Peter Paul does not care about Junior’s 
home and her identity as a Rural. He simply enjoys 
her company. 

One Christmas, the young boy gives Junior a 
box of crayons as a present. She gives him a baby 
cottonmouth snake that gets her into trouble at 
home. Inexplicably, Junior’s uncles object to her 
present to Peter Paul Fortas. They demand that the 
girl get the snake back from the boy. Junior refuses. 
As a result of Junior’s family’s response to the gift 
exchange, Junior is hurt by her uncles and does not 
return to school, thus ending the friendship that 
had blossomed between her and Peter Paul. 

Plaquemains Plaquemains is Romen’s father 
and Dolly’s husband. He has attended two years 
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of college and is considered, by her parents, to be 
an appropriate match for Dolly. Both Vida and 
Sandler feel that Plaquemains is the best choice 
that Dolly can make among her peers. Like Dolly, 
Plaquemains joins the military because he cannot 
find appropriate work in Silk. He is away in the 
service and, for that reason, Vida and Sandler have 
his son, Romen, in their care. 

Police-heads The Police-heads are a group of 
mysterious fishlike creatures that the novel’s narra¬ 
tor, L, describes during her monologue at the begin¬ 
ning of Love. These creatures appear when women 
and children commit acts that are described as 
shameful. The narrator knows about them from her 
mother’s stories, but also hears of them appearing 
during the 1940s and 1950s when Cosey’s resort is 
in its prime. At the end of the novel, L implies that 
the Police-heads may simply be another name for 
police officials who cause trouble. She says that 
Heed stands up to a Police-head, Boss Silk, when 
she turns the tables on the man. After his father 
dies, Boss Silk tries to exploit Cosey by demanding 
higher and higher fees from the man. When Cosey 
dies, Heed temporarily puts Boss Silk into check by 
blackmailing him with pictures from Bill Cosey’s 
fishing trips. 

Pretty-Faye (Faye, Faith) Pretty-Faye is a woman 
who is gang-raped by a group of six boys Romen 
knows. Rather than raping her, Romen rescues the 
girl and carries her outside. Her friends follow them 
and then take Pretty-Faye home. Romen is moved 
by the sight of her hands tied up and helpless. She 
disappears from the novel after the rape. 

Princess Starlight Johnson Princess Starlight 
Johnson is one of Heed’s sisters. 

Righteous Spirit Johnson Righteous Spirit 
Johnson is one of Heed’s sisters. The girl and their 
other sister, Solitude, are the only two members 
of Heed’s family allowed to witness, at a distance, 
Heed’s marriage to Bill Cosey. 

Romen Gibbon Romen is Sandler and Vida 
Gibbons’s grandson. The boy is 14 years old at the 


beginning of the novel. Vida and Sandler help raise 
the boy when their daughter and son-in-law join 
the military in the wake of the closing of the can¬ 
nery at Up Beach. He has been living with Vida 
and Sandler for a month at the beginning of the 
novel. Romen also works doing yardwork and in 
that capacity he does occasional maintenance work 
for Heed and Christine Cosey. He is a virgin before 
he meets Junior. The first definitive act of his young 
life is the rescue of Pretty-Faye from rape. In the 
immediate wake of his rescue of Faye, Romen’s 
social life deteriorates. He is ostracized and physi¬ 
cally tormented by some of the boys at his school. 

Sandler Gibbons Sandler is the reliable and 
dependable husband of Vida and the grandfather 
of Romen. He does not stray far from his self-pro¬ 
scribed margins of propriety. Sandler Gibbons is the 
first person to encounter Junior upon her arrival 
in Silk. When he meets the girl, he is surprised, 
disturbed, and aroused by her appearance. At the 
novel’s beginning, he is preoccupied with concern 
about his grandson’s well-being. He is worried that 
the boy will get himself into trouble. He is a retired 
supervisor, works now as a security guard, and was 
one of Bill Cosey’s best friends. Sandler believes 
that Cosey died of natural causes. 

Sandler tells Bill Cosey that he misses his father. 
Sandler’s father moves north to live with his daugh¬ 
ter, Sandler’s sister, after the death of Sandler’s 
mother. The absence of his father may foster his 
willingness to spend time with Bill Cosey when the 
two develop a fishing partnership. 

Solitude Johnson Solitude Johnson is one of 
Heed’s sisters. The girl, and their other sister, Righ¬ 
teous Spirit, are the only two members of Heed’s 
family allowed to witness, at a distance, Heed’s 
marriage to Bill Cosey. 

Smart Smart is one of the boys who rapes Pretty- 
Faye and beats Romen up three days after the 
boy refuses to participate in the rape and carries 
Pretty-Faye outside where her friends take her 
home. Smart and the other boys continue to harass 
Romen until Romen gets involved with Junior and 
no longer cares what the boys think. 
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Surrey Johnson Surrey Johnson is Heed’s mother. 
She and her husband Wilbur willingly give their 
daughter to Bill Cosey to marry when she is only 11. 
Once their sons, Welcome Morning and Joy, drown 
in front of Cosey’s Hotel, the couple manipulates 
and exploits the situation to solicit sympathy and 
money from their neighbors. 

Terry Terry is a woman who befriends Junior and 
helps her out when she is living on the streets after 
her release from Correctional. 

Theo Theo is one of the boys who rapes Pretty- 
Faye and beats Rornen up three days after the boy 
refuses to participate in the rape and carries Pretty- 
Faye outside where her friends take her home. 
Theo sneers at Rornen whenever he sees him after 
the incident. Theo calls Rornen the worst word in 
the world. After his rescue of Pretty-Faye, Theo 
and the rest of the boys excommunicate Rornen 
from their company. Theo works at his father 
Maceo’s cafe. 

Uncles, the The Uncles are Junior’s mother’s 
brothers who torment Junior. They are miscreant 
teenagers who delight in causing trouble. When 
Junior gives her only friend, Peter Paul Fortas, 
a baby cottonmouth snake as a Christmas pres¬ 
ent, the uncles, for no reason other than to cause 
trouble, demand that she get the snake back from 
the boy and bring it home. When she refuses, the 
uncles chase her through the woods. When they 
catch up with her, they run over her foot with their 
pickup truck. The accident leaves her foot perma¬ 
nently maimed. 

Vida Gibbons Vida Gibbons is the wife of 
Sandler Gibbons and the grandmother of Rornen. 
Rornen lives with Sandler and Vida while his par¬ 
ents are away serving in the military. She worries 
about the boy and his involvements as well as his 
relationship with her husband and his grandfather, 
Sandler. Vida works outside the home as a hos¬ 
pital aide and also has primary responsibility for 
the domestic tasks in her home even though her 
husband, a retired security guard, is at home all 


day. Vida used to work for Cosey at Cosey’s Hotel 
and Resort. 

Vida works for Bill Cosey at the first job for 
which she needs to wear panty hose and a good 
dress. Vida worked as a receptionist at Cosey’s 
hotel and felt that her job there was the most satis¬ 
fying job she had. While working at Cosey’s. Vida 
Gibbons calms a visitor, who happens to be the 
lady friend of a well-known musician, who thinks 
L’s steak tastes like conch. L says she is hurt by the 
visitor’s comment. Vida believes correctly that Bill 
Cosey was murdered, poisoned. 

Vivian Vivian is Junior Viviane’s mother. The 
woman misses naming her child because, when 
she sleeps for nearly three days following the birth 
of her daughter, Ethan Payne Jr. begins calling 
her Junior, perhaps because Vivian’s four older 
sons are not his. Vivian tells her daughter that 
the girl’s father, Ethan Payne Jr., may have joined 
the army when the girl asks longingly about his 
whereabouts. 

When the uncles, her brothers, chase after 
Junior on Christmas morning, in their futile attempt 
to get Junior to return the snake, Vivian calls after 
them to leave the girl alone. She does not run after 
the girl though. 

Vosh Vosh is an old man, a Rural, who is said to 
wander the valley naked, holding his genitals and 
singing hymns. Junior’s uncles threaten to give the 
girl to him if she does not retrieve the snake she 
gave Peter Paul for a Christmas present. 

Welcome Morning Johnson Welcome Morning 
Johnson is one of Heed’s brothers. The boy and his 
brother, Joy, die when swimming in front of Cosey’s 
Hotel and Resort. Bill Cosey pays for Welcome 
Morning and Joy’s funeral. 

Wilber Johnson Wilber Johnson is Heed’s father. 
He and his wife Surry willingly give their daughter 
to Bill Cosey to marry when she is only 11. Once 
their sons, Welcome Morning and Joy, drown in 
front of Cosey’s Hotel, the couple manipulate and 
exploit the situation to solicit sympathy and money 
from their neighbors. 
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Paradise ( 1998 ) 

Paradise is the final work of Morrison’s trilogy on 
the question of love in its myriad forms and the way 
that love is abused and/or fulfilled. The state and 
status of love relationships determines not only the 


course of individual and familial interactions, but 
can affect and charter the direction and health of 
whole communities. 

Paradise tells the story of lost women who find 
themselves at the edge of an all-black town called 
Ruby. The members of the town, as descendants 
of historical outcasts, might find common connec¬ 
tions with the women who find themselves living 
in the Convent just beyond Ruby’s limits. Instead, 
the town leaders, enmeshed in fear of change and 
of the world outside of Ruby, see the women as 
threatening. They are so shaken by the women’s 
presence and potential influence that they attempt 
to kill them rather than grapple with the realities of 
inevitable change. 

SYNOPSIS 

Ruby 

Morrison’s novel Paradise begins with the murder 
of a white woman whose identity is not revealed. In 
fact, the mystery of the woman’s specific identity is 
never clearly resolved throughout the novel, except 
for the information that the murdered woman lived 
with four other women in the Convent—a former 
embezzler’s home, then former school. Nine men 
from the town of Ruby stalk the four women who 
have taken up residence inside the Convent walls. 
As the men enter the Convent, it is cold even 
though it is an early July day in 1976. 

The men divide up to search for the four 
women. In the kitchen, one man finds a pot boiling 
on the stove. He reflects that the reason the men 
have come to the Convent is to protect their town, 
Ruby. Ruby is the second of two towns founded by 
Ruby’s leading families. The original town, Haven, 
was established by the Old Fathers in 1889 and, 
after Haven falls on hard times and fails, the town’s 
leaders relocate and form the town of Ruby. The 
men hunting in the Convent want to ensure that 
the mistakes of Haven are not repeated in Ruby. 
Seeing a pitcher of milk on the kitchen table, the 
man drinks half of it before noticing that it con¬ 
tains the herb WINTERGREEN. 

Two other men walk the upper floor of the Con¬ 
vent. They encounter two names on doors, Sen¬ 
eca and Divine. Entering into these rooms and 
the corresponding bathrooms does not reveal the 
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women. The men searching the rooms expect to 
find their worst imaginings of what women can be, 
women unlike the women they have known their 
whole lives who they consider to be virtuous and 
wholesome. 

Although the Convent predates Ruby, the men 
who invade the place believe that the survival of 
Ruby matters above all else. When inexplicable and 
strange events start to happen in Ruby—the birth of 
four special needs children in one family, too many 
cases of sexual diseases, and general misbehavior— 
the men blame everything on the women living at 
the Convent and decide that the women must be 
destroyed in any way possible. The men searching in 
the basement of the Convent have no more success 
in finding the women than do their companions. 

The two men examining the basement are iden¬ 
tical twins and know the story of the founding of 
Haven and Ruby by heart: Leaving Mississippi, a 
group of 158 freedmen find no town on their jour¬ 
ney that will welcome them. As they search for a 
home, they are rejected repeatedly, most painfully 
by other black people. One of the first acts of the 
Old Fathers, the original patriarchs of the commu¬ 
nity, is to build a community cooking and gathering 
spot called the Oven. They also chisel a phrase on 
the Oven that is supposed to help to inspire and 
redeem the people. 

When Haven begins to fail and people begin to 
leave, these twins along with a select group of the 
others who remain in the Haven decide to try to 
reestablish the vision of the Old Fathers in a new 
location. They break down the Oven and head Out 
There in hopes of getting a second chance. They 
settle in Oklahoma and form the town of Ruby in 
1949. The town is named after the twins’ sister, 
Ruby, who dies shortly after the group arrives in 
their new home in Oklahoma. 

Outside of the Convent, the women are running. 
The men see them. The sun is beginning to rise as 
the men raise their guns and fire at the women. 
They believe that they are doing the only thing 
available to them to ensure the future of Ruby. 

Mavis 

The Mavis chapter begins in 1968 with Mavis 
Albright being interviewed by a journalist about 


the death of her twin babies, Merle and Perle, who 
died in her husband’s treasured green Cadillac out¬ 
side of a grocery store. Mavis was in the store when 
the twins died. The interview takes place as Mavis 
sits in her living room with her other children, 
Frankie, Billy James, and Sal. As Mavis speaks with 
the reporter, Sal pinches her mother’s waist. 

That night, Mavis escapes from the house and 
her abusive husband, Frank, and the children that 
cause her so much torment. Mavis fears that her 
children are trying to end her life. Mavis escapes 
to her mother’s house and tells her mother, Birdie 
Goodroe, that she thinks her children are trying to 
kill her. Mavis leaves her mother’s house within a 
week once she overhears her mother telling Frank 
to drive up and get her. Mavis heads for California. 

As Mavis drives, she picks up other women 
who are hitchhiking so that she does not have to 
drive by herself. The last hitchhiker Mavis picks 
up is Bennie, who sings that whole time they are 
together. After Bennie leaves, stealing Mavis’s 
raincoat and boots, Mavis is terrified at the isola¬ 
tion she experiences and starts to imagine that she 
sees Frank. Mavis pulls off the highway and runs 
out of gas. Walking along the same road, Mavis 
comes to Convent door. 

At the Convent, Mavis meets Connie, whose 
full name is Consolata Sosa. Connie lives at the 
Convent with Mother, who used to be the Mother 
Superior of the Convent and is now ailing and 
bed-ridden. Mavis tells Connie that she is going to 
California. Instead, Mavis stays at the Convent and 
Connie puts her to work shelling pecans. Soane 
Morgan, one of the women of Ruby, arrives at the 
Convent to buy pecans. Soane takes Mavis to get 
some gas for her car and then a young boy drives 
Mavis out to her car. Mavis drives back to the Con¬ 
vent and ends up staying there almost continuously 
for two years. 

When she returns to the Convent after getting 
gas for her car, Connie asks Mavis for help with the 
ailing Mother. Mother asks Mavis about her chil¬ 
dren. Although the house has no electricity, there 
is a mysterious light in Mother’s room that seems to 
come from the woman herself. Mavis is one of the 
women present when the men arrive at the Con¬ 
vent with guns. 
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Grace 

The chapter begins with the story of K.D. and 
Arnette. K.D. is the son of Ruby, the woman for 
whom the town is named and the nephew of Stew¬ 
ard and Deacon Morgan. Arnette is the daughter of 
Arnold Fleetwood. The young people’s fathers are 
meeting because Arnette is pregnant with K.D.’s 
child. On the way to the Fleetwood house, K.D. 
sees Gigi, who has just arrived in Ruby for the 
first time, and the young man does not ignore his 
attraction to her. 

Jeff and Sweetie Fleetwood and their four chil¬ 
dren, all of whom have serious deformities and ill¬ 
nesses, also live in the house. The men all gather 
to discuss what will happen between K.D. and 
Arnette. Deek and Steward offer to pay the girl’s 
way though college. The Fleetwoods agree. 

Before she arrives at Ruby, Gigi has a boyfriend 
named Mikey. Mikey tells Gigi a story of a statue 
of a black couple making love that he heard was 
in a town called Wish, Arizona. Mikey is arrested 
and sends Gigi a message that she thinks asks her 
to meet him in the town of Wish on April 15. Gigi 
tries to find the town but cannot locate it. When 
she cannot find the town, she calls her grandfather 
and tells him that she is coming home. 

On the bus trip to her grandfather’s house, a 
stranger named Dice tells Gigi about Ruby, and she 
decides to go there instead. Once she gets to Ruby, 
she realizes that there is nothing there that she is 
looking for, and she starts walking down the road 
out of town. While she walks, Roger Best offers her 
a ride thinking she is headed down to the Convent. 
Gigi realizes that she is in a hearse when Roger 
stops at the Convent to pick up Mother’s body. 
Gigi goes into the house and starts to eat some 
of the food people have brought to Connie since 
Mother died. 

Gigi sees Connie and Connie asks her to stay 
so that Gigi can watch things while Connie sleeps. 
Connie says she has not slept in 17 days. Gigi stays 
as Roger drives off with Mother’s body. Gigi walks 
around the Convent and discovers that it used to 
be an embezzler’s mansion. The place is huge and 
filled with obscene embellishments that the nuns 
who eventually possess the house tried to erase. By 
the time Gigi returns to Connie’s presence, Connie 


wakes up and asks the girl her name. Gigi says that 
her given name is Grace. She decides to stay at the 
Convent. K.D., having heard that Gigi was staying 
there, drives out to the Convent and takes her for 
a ride. 

Mavis, who has been gone for a month, returns 
to the Convent to find Gigi living there and Mother 
dead. When Mavis pulls up in the Cadillac, Gigi is 
outside sunning herself in the nude. Mavis resents 
Gigi’s presence and wants her to leave. Their ani¬ 
mosity is temporarily stilled by the arrival of another 
outcast woman who says she has been raped. 

Seneca 

The chapter begins with the story of the lives of 
Dovey and Steward Morgan. Dovey and her sis¬ 
ter, Soane, marry the twin brothers—and New 
Fathers of Ruby—Deacon and Steward Morgan. 
The couples are, like the rest of the town, engaged 
in an argument about the meaning of the words 
the Old Fathers engraved on the Oven. Some peo¬ 
ple believe that the words say “Be the furrow of 
his brow,” while others believe that the words are 
“Beware the furrow of his brow.” The difference 
between the interpretations reflects a growing split 
in the town between active and passive strategies 
for survival. 

Dovey has a mysterious, occasional visitor whose 
arrival was once precipitated by the sudden appear¬ 
ance of a huge flock of butterflies. The man says 
that he lives nearby and although Dovey knows 
everyone in Ruby, she does not know him. Dovey 
is checking on an empty house that she and Stew¬ 
ard own, and the man asks if she minds if he walks 
through the yard. She says that it is fine if he wants 
to traverse the yard and, saying goodbye, the man 
leaves as quickly as he came. 

Dovey sees the man fairly regularly and speaks 
with him about the things she considers insignifi¬ 
cant and does not share with anyone else. Dovey 
has fixed up the backyard garden of the house and 
hopes that the man, whom she calls her Friend, will 
come by for a visit. 

Steward is defined by the stories he has heard 
his whole life about the search for Haven made by 
the original Fathers. The difficulty of that quest 
and his belief that homelessness and rejection are 
always a real possibility keeps him rigidly adher- 
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ent to the status quo and inflexible in his outlook. 
One of the stories tells of Steward’s grandfather, 
Zechariah, called Big Papa, and how the group of 
ex-slaves was refused admission to a town outside 
Fairly, Oklahoma. Steward’s grandfather, Big Papa, 
has a vision and hears footsteps; from that point 
on, the group follows the footsteps until they arrive 
at the place where they establish Haven. 

Stuart’s sister-in-law, Soane, married to his 
brother Deacon, also reflects on the past and the 
death of her sons, Scout and Easter. Although she 
loves her husband, Deacon, she sees that he, like 
his brother, makes his life more difficult though his 
inflexibility. She also worries about what she per¬ 
ceives as his lack of compassion. 

Deacon indulges his vanity by driving his osten¬ 
tatious car every day to make the less-than-a-rnile 
trip to work. His love of his car may come from the 
memory of traveling with his father and brother in 
1932 on a car trip. They visited many towns, but 
the one thing that remains in Deacon’s memory 
is a well-off community and a group of beautiful 
women they saw there. In order to get the ladies’ 
attention, the twins, Deacon and Steward, fall off 
of the railing on which they sit. The boys remem¬ 
ber the beautiful ladies and their pastel dresses for 
the rest of their lives. When their sister, Ruby, 
dies upon their arrival in the new town, Deacon 
and Steward strike a deal with God about death. 
No one dies within the town of Ruby’s limits. The 
twins believe that the death of their sister Ruby has 
paid the price for them all. 

Watching Deacon as he circles the bank, Anna 
Flood is annoyed by the man’s sense of ownership. 
She discusses this irritation with Richard Misner, 
one of the town’s ministers, who urges her to be 
patient. She remembers asking Steward once what 
it felt like to be a twin, and he says to her that it 
makes him feel better than other people. Anna left 
Ruby for sometime and then returned. When she 
returns, two issues make her the subject of gossip: 
her relationship with Misner and her unstraight' 
ened hair. Anna runs the grocery store begun by 
her father, Ace. 

One winter day, a white family pulls up in front 
of the town in their car. They ask for directions 
and if there is a doctor who can see their sick baby. 


There is no doctor in town, but Anna offers the 
man and his wife coffee and volunteers to get them 
some aspirin from the drugstore. Several people in 
the store warn the couple about traveling farther 
since there is a blizzard coming, but the couple 
continues on their journey. On the same day, Dea¬ 
con and Misner see Sweetie Fleetwood walking 
down the road. This is unusual because the woman 
is always in her house tending her four disabled 
children. 

Sweetie does indeed walk down the road 
toward the Convent and is also seen by Seneca, 
who jumps out of the truck she is hitchhiking 
in to walk with her. Seneca identifies with the 
stricken look on Sweetie’s face because she has 
had her own share of trauma. When Seneca is five 
years old, she is abandoned by the woman, Jean, 
who she thinks is her sister, but is actually her 
mother. Seneca believes that Jean has left because 
of Seneca’s misbehavior, so the child tries to do 
everything her sister told her to so that she will 
come back. She finds a letter, written in lipstick, 
that she cannot read and carries it with her for the 
rest of her life. 

Seneca saves Sweetie by turning her around and 
going back toward the Convent rather than con¬ 
tinuing down the empty road in the cold. Sweetie 
believes that the women in the Convent are 
demons and fears and mistrusts all of the help that 
they give her. Sweetie has a fever and hallucinates 
throughout her time in the Convent. In the night 
Sweetie thinks she hears a baby cry, and the sound 
angers her because her own children do not cry. In 
the morning, her husband comes to find her. She 
tells him that the Convent women kidnapped her 
and made her stay with them. 

Seneca stays with the Convent women and 
becomes the mediator between Gigi and Mavis. In 
addition to escaping her childhood abandonment, 
Seneca also runs away from her imprisoned and 
abusive boyfriend, Eddie. After making a promised 
visit to Eddie’s mother, Seneca accepts a proposi¬ 
tion from a rich woman, Norma Keene Fox, to be 
a concubine for three weeks. After that humilia¬ 
tion, Seneca travels around on the backs of trucks 
until she sees Sweetie walking away from town and 
jumps off to join her. 
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Divine 

The Divine section of Paradise begins with a set of 
dueling sermons delivered by Ruby’s two ministers, 
Pulliam and Misner, at the wedding of Arnette and 
K.D. Pulliam, in his sermon, presents an angry and 
wrathful God to the congregation, while Misner holds 
up the cross trying to emphasize what Christianity has 
to offer—the intersection between the human and 
the divine on equal terms in the person and sacrifice 
of Jesus. Billie Delia, Arnette’s best friend, remembers 
during the wedding how much she used to enjoy rid¬ 
ing horses and that, as a very small child, she unwit¬ 
tingly pulled down her panties before reaching up to 
be placed on the horse’s back. This act labels her and 
alienates her from the town from the time she is a 
child. Billie Delia, although she is a virgin, is labeled 
as a wild girl. Billie Delia knows that the wedding is 
not a good idea because K.D. lacks the maturity and 
character to be a good partner to Arnette. In fact, 
Arnette comes out to the Convent on her wedding 
night looking for the baby she conceived with K.D. 
and gave birth to at the Convent. 

As Soane Morgan sits in the pews, she dreads 
the wedding reception because she has made the 
mistake of inviting the women who live at the 
Convent to the wedding reception. The women 
arrive, inappropriately dressed by Ruby standards. 
The women play loud music and dance outside 
of Soane’s house. Anna believes that the women, 
unintentionally, save the wedding by distracting 
everyone from the minister’s conflict and from the 
real problems that the couple and the town face. 

Misner berates himself for allowing Pulliam to 
anger him. He ponders what it is about this town 
that gets to him. He believes that the residents of 
Ruby have become reliant on the stories of their 
ancestors’ bravery to the extent that they do not 
act courageously themselves. He arrives at the 
reception just as the Convent women are asked to 
leave. Gigi and Mavis fight each other all the way 
home from the reception. 

There is a new woman with the Convent 
women, Pallas Truelove. Pallas, a privileged and 
neglected girl, runs away from home with Carlos, 
the maintenance man from her high school. Pallas 
and Carlos go to her mother, Dee Dee. Dee Dee is 
an artist and her given name is Divine. 


Patricia 

Patricia Best is working on a project to write the his¬ 
tory of the families of Ruby. She figures that there 
are nine central families of Ruby—Blackhorse, 
Morgan, Poole, Fleetwood, Beauchamp, Cato, 
Flood, and two DuPres families. About 158 people 
made the original journey from Fairly, Oklahoma, 
to Haven. The group is defined by the rejection 
they experience at the hands of other blacks who 
find them too dark-skinned to join them. These 
nine families are called the 8-rock families after a 
deep level in the coal mines where rich coal comes 
from. These nine families form the core of both 
Haven and Ruby. Pat also discovers the source of 
her own alienation from the people of Ruby. Her 
mother, Delia, was a light-skinned black and, as 
such, threatened the homogeneity of the commu¬ 
nity. Finally, Pat believes that the secret pact that 
the Morgans make with God is that, if they do not 
mix 8-rock blood, no one in Ruby will die. Pat 
eventually abandons her quest for the exact history 
and burns her papers. 

Consolata 

After Mother dies, Consolata gives in to a kind of 
desperation that drives her to drink. At 54, she tires 
of her role as the leader of the outcast women. Con¬ 
solata has her own painful history. She was origi¬ 
nally brought to the United States by Mary Magna, 
known to Connie as Mother, when she was kid¬ 
napped from the streets of Brazil at nine years old. 
Mary Magna brings Consolata along with her to her 
new assignment teaching at a Native American girls’ 
school. Consolata works as a servant in the school 
and devotes herself to Mary Magna and God. 

When Connie is nearly 40, she has an affair 
with Deacon Morgan. The two fall completely in 
love and have an all-consuming relationship that 
exceeds their ability to control their actions. The 
affair comes to an end when Consolata, overcome 
with passion, bites Deacon. Her gesture frightens 
him, and he ends their encounter. Although Con¬ 
solata is desolate, she recovers and resumes her 
former life. 

Lone DuPres teaches Consolata that she has 
supernatural gifts. Consolata has the ability to bring 
people back from the dead. Connie uses her powers 
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to restore Soane and Deacon’s son, Scout, to life 
after he is fatally injured in an accident. Later, he 
is killed in Vietnam. Consolata also uses her powers 
to keep Mary Magna alive well after the time she 
would have died naturally. When she finally allows 
Mary Magna to die, Connie is left without a focus 
or purpose. 

In the midst of her drunken decline, Consolata 
receives a visitation from an unknown stranger who 
looks like her and helps to restore her faith and 
sense of purpose. She tells the women that they 
can go elsewhere or do as she tells them. What she 
tells them is the way to embrace the cruel realities 
of their lives and to move on—to live. After their 
work with Connie, the women residing at the Con¬ 
vent are restored to their own possibilities. 

Lone 

Lone is the community midwife and the woman 
who teaches Consolata about her powers. Lone is 
less and less in demand as the people of Ruby begin 
to rely more and more on the medical establish¬ 
ment and on hospitals for delivery of their children. 
K.D. and Arnette, for example, do not go to Lone 
for delivery of their son. 

Lone knows that the women of the Convent 
are in trouble and goes out to warn them that the 
men of Ruby are coming to kill them. She warns 
the other women of the town about what the men 
are planning, and they head out to the Convent. 
Lone’s efforts are too late, and the men, lead by 
Deacon and Steward, shoot the women of the 
Convent. Deacon and Steward’s wives, the sisters 
Soane and Dovey, are permanently estranged as a 
result of their different responses to their husbands’ 
actions. Roger Best goes to the Convent to look for 
the women’s bodies, and he finds no sign of them 
anywhere. The Cadillac, too, has disappeared. 

Save-Marie 

Sweetie and Jeff Fleetwood’s youngest child, Save- 
Marie, dies, becoming the first person to die in Ruby 
since Ruby Morgan Smith’s death. Anna Flood and 
Richard Misner are out of town when the Convent 
women are murdered, and, when they return, they 
try to piece the truth together from the myriad sto¬ 
ries they are told. Deacon and Steward, like their 
wives, have different responses to what has hap¬ 


pened. Deacon feels isolated and responsible and, 
after taking a barefoot walk through town, speaks to 
Misner about his guilt. Steward is defensive and feels 
justified in his actions. Anna and Richard go out 
to the Convent to try to discover what happened. 
Richard asks Anna to marry him. When they are in 
the garden of the Convent, they both see something. 
One sees a door. The other sees a window. 

The Convent women are seen at the various 
locations and with the people that were the source 
of their pain. The women seem to forgive their 
transgressors and drive off in the green Cadillac. 
The final scene finds Consolata on a beach, strewn 
with debris, in the arms of a mother GODDESS, Pie- 
dade, awaiting the arrival of a ship. 

CRITICAL COMMENTARY 

Fundamentally, Paradise is an exploration of the 
impact of and desire for control of human behavior. 
Each of the central conflicts of the novel involves 
the issue of control and who wields it. One of the 
most contested issues in human interaction involves 
the question of what is right and what is wrong 
and who will create those definitions. All cultural 
institutions rely on one definition or another in 
order to address this most fundamental question. 
These definitions guide the creation of social order 
and, frequently, an idealized version of social order 
becomes a definition of paradise that is understood 
by the members of a community as a goal. 

The novel, Paradise, challenges the traditional 
ideal of paradise as a centralized, conforming, 
ordered, and perfect space by placing the formation 
of such a place in a specific historical space and 
time. The mass exodus of African Americans from 
the South in the wake of the Civil War created 
a time in which African Americans could, hypo¬ 
thetically, have some control over their destiny. 
For some African Americans, this impulse led to 
the founding of ALL-BLACK TOWNS. This moment 
in history and this opportunity are the setting and 
motivation for the characters and communities in 
Paradise. There are many questions of control that 
form the core of the text. The question in the novel 
seems to split between the use of control that leads 
to creation and the abuse of control that brings 
about destruction. 
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The social order that creates a hierarchy based 
on the dominance of men is often referred to as 
patriarchy. The brutality of patriarchy manifests 
in Toni Morrison’s Paradise as the men of Ruby 
invade the Convent and attempt to disrupt the 
restorative experiences of the women who have 
found solace—home—within its cool dark sanctu¬ 
ary. The men of Ruby who convene at the Con¬ 
vent door cannot abide the rejuvenation they sense 
within. The women’s independence and autonomy 
seems dangerous and threatening to the men of 
Ruby since the women’s authority does not come 
from them. Because the men cannot control the 
women’s actions, the men of Ruby believe that the 
women must be destroyed. 

Within the Convent, after her transformation 
following the visitation by the man in the cowboy 
hat, Consolata offers the women sanctuary and 
love. The discovery of pleasure brings salvation to 
the Convent women in Paradise. By understand¬ 
ing the community they have formed as a para¬ 
dise, the Convent women create that paradise. 
Once they accept that there is no perfect place 
other than the one they can imagine and form, the 
women cease their wandering and begin to find 
peace where they are and, most importantly, with 
whom they are. The women’s redemption emerges 
from the telling of their collective narratives, and 
by their communion with each other, generated 
by Connie’s careful compassion. Connie’s cooking 
represents her healing impulses. She wants to feed 
the women’s bodies and psyches with literal and 
symbolic nutrients. 

In her kitchen Connie prepares healthy and sen¬ 
sual food for the women, most particularly apples. 
The apples are an important symbol as they repre¬ 
sent the knowledge forbidden to Adam and Eve in 
the garden of Eden. With her baked apples, Connie 
rewrites biblical narrative. Rather than prohibiting 
the acquisition of knowledge, Connie’s nutritional 
gift of apples encourages the women of the Con¬ 
vent to know. What the women need to relearn 
is their own lives. Connie has the women trace 
their bodies on the cellar floor in tangible forms 
so that they can rewrite their own stories. Each of 
the women who arrive at the Convent has been 
brutalized and traumatized by her experiences in 


the world. Connie tries to teach the women to go 
back into their own pain so that they can honestly 
confront the fear and despair that the pain has cre¬ 
ated. By acknowledging the complete narrative of 
their experiences, the women are able to accept the 
realities of their lives honestly, without the impulse 
to control anything that is beyond their capacity. 

The fluidity of sweet, warm apples both attracts 
and repels the men of Ruby who raid the convent. 
Their incompatible and competing desires are par¬ 
ticularly evident in their actions as they enter the 
Convent. As the men invade the Convent, one of 
them, we are not told which one, stops and “lifts 
the pitcher of milk. He sniffs it first and then, the 
pistol in his right hand, he uses his left to raise 
the pitcher to his mouth, taking such long mea¬ 
sured swallows the milk is half gone by the time 
he smells the wintergreen” (7). The destructive, 
phallic power of the gun must be set aside, albeit 
temporarily, in order to consume the sustenance, 
the women’s milk. 

Shortly before the men arrive to kill them, the 
women participate in a spontaneous ritual that cel¬ 
ebrates the arrival of long-awaited rain as well as 
their newfound self awareness. 

There are great rivers in the world and on their 
banks and the edges of oceans children thrill to 
water. In places where rain is light, the thrill is 
almost erotic. But those sensations bow to the 
rapture of holy women dancing in hot sweet 
rain. They would have laughed, had enchant¬ 
ment not been so deep. (283) 

The rain mirrors the balm of the women’s narrative 
community, the balm that will allow the women to 
recover from injury, perhaps, as Paradise’s ending 
may suggest, even to transcend death. The women’s 
wintergreen smell sends the hunter back to his task 
of envisioning the women as prey. He fails, how¬ 
ever, to realize the irony of his consumption of sus¬ 
tenance, milk, which derives from the very source 
he seeks to destroy. With this action, the hunter 
becomes the archetype of patriarchy and illustrates 
its limitations, its hunger, and its self-destructive¬ 
ness as a result of the desire to control women. 

Another major conflict in Paradise is philosophi¬ 
cal. The townspeople argue about whether the 
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message on the oven built by the Old Fathers and 
carried to Ruby by the New Fathers reads “be the 
furrow of His brow” or “beware the furrow of his 
brow.” Each message has a significantly different 
connotation and reverberates with the questions 
circulating in African-American communities fol¬ 
lowing the Civil Rights movement of the 1960s. 

“Beware the furrow of His brow” is a phrase 
associated in the novel with the traditions and his¬ 
tories of both Haven and Ruby. The exodus of the 
approximately 81 original freedmen from Missis¬ 
sippi and Louisiana is akin to the exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt and seems rooted in the Old 
Testament depictions of God as an angry and 
vengeful deity who must be appeased. When this 
idea is adopted as the controlling social narrative, 
communities emerge in which the compliance of all 
members to a centrally held set of beliefs is critical. 

When the group of wanderers tries to find a 
home in which they are able to exercise some con¬ 
trol over their destinies, they believe that they are 
leaving behind violence, exclusion, and subordi¬ 
nation. The group’s status as second-class citizens 
comes from definitions of race that emerged with 
the evolution of slavery. As slavery became a for¬ 
mal, legalized institution in American life, the asso¬ 
ciation between race and status or worth was an 
integral tool. As blackness became nearly equal to 
enslavement, African Americans lost their legal sta¬ 
tus and therefore their claim to basic human rights. 
After emancipation, in 1890 the group heads west, 
hoping to find a place where they can reclaim the 
humanity and equal status they have been denied, 
even after the end of slavery. 

Three defining events occur for the group as 
they head west and become the narrative core 
of their future community in Haven and later in 
Ruby. When the patriarch of the group, Zechariah 
Morgan, is still living in the South, he is called 
Coffee. He and his identical brother, Tea, have a 
confrontation with white men who demand that 
the two black men dance or face physical harm. Tea 
dances as the men request, while Coffee refuses and 
is shot in the foot, and permanently injured. This 
event causes an irreparable rift between the broth¬ 
ers because Coffee judges his brother and refuses 
to forgive him for his choice. This story becomes 


a centerpiece for the residents of Haven and Ruby 
and is fundamental to the establishment of their 
belief that there is only one way to approach and to 
ensure their survival. This singular thinking is simi¬ 
lar to the dictatorial approach to control outlined 
in the Old Testament. In that text, there are laws 
and the laws must not be broken if one is to survive. 
Similarly, as a result of Coffee’s (renamed Zecha¬ 
riah) story, the people of Haven and Ruby and their 
descendants internalize the idea that there is one 
way to deal with the potential devastation and vio¬ 
lence of racism and that is to resist overtly. They 
become inflexible and unbending in their belief that 
there is only one way to be. The argument can be 
made that Tea made the wiser choice of the twins. 
Although he temporarily sacrifices his dignity, he 
does not permanently disable himself. The impact 
of Coffee’s choice manifests itself during the journey 
when he, as the leader, has to be carried on a board 
at the end of the group and also when the group 
arrives at Fairly, Oklahoma, and Zechariah’s inabil¬ 
ity to stand keeps him from joining the group to ask 
if the African-American residents of Fairly are will¬ 
ing to accept the group in its town. 

The events in Fairly, Oklahoma, become the 
second defining event/story to determine the 
actions of the community. The encounter that 
comes to be known as the Disallowing is devastat¬ 
ing to the group as it forces them to confront the 
reality that they are not only excluded and con¬ 
sidered undesirable by whites but also that other 
African Americans threaten the group’s search for 
control over their status. This exclusion by lighter¬ 
skinned blacks leads the group to the conclusion 
that no one outside of their community can be 
trusted. Ironically and defensively they adopt the 
same position as the residents of Fairly when they 
determine that no outsiders can be included in 
their community. The story of the Disallowing pre¬ 
serves for generations the idea that the residents of 
Ruby are somehow better than others. Rather than 
isolating the event and interpreting the Disallowing 
as the action of a group of misguided individuals, 
they come to believe that anyone who is not one of 
their own, who is not 8-rock pure, is dangerous and 
should not be allowed access to life in either the 
town of Haven or Ruby. 
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The third event/narrative is the story of the 
founding of Haven itself. Although the story of 
Big Papa and his conjuring of the walking man 
is presented in Paradise as if it is fact, the story is 
recreated from Steward’s memory. There are many 
significances and possible interpretations of the 
tale, but the elements that are central to Stew- 
ard foreground the singular vision of Zechariah. 
Like Old Testament prophets, he becomes the sole 
voice of authority because he, and his son Rector 
by association, are the only two adults who see the 
walking man. Thus the rest of the group are put 
into the position of following faithfully the vision 
of the patriarch. The exodus from the South in this 
story occurs successfully only because of the wis¬ 
dom and supernatural abilities of Zechariah rather 
than as a communal effort. This story establishes 
the community’s reliance on a single leader for its 
governance and future rather than on the collec¬ 
tive will of the group. 

As a result of these foundational stories, “Beware 
the Furrow of His brow” becomes for the residents 
of Haven and Ruby a representation of their world¬ 
view. As a result of these events and their repeated 
retelling, the residents endorse the perspective that 
there is only one way to operate in a racist world, 
that they are superior to other African Americans 
and must be exclusive in order to maintain the 
purity of that superiority, and finally, that their sur¬ 
vival depends on reliance on a singular male per¬ 
spective that functions as the intercessor between 
the people and the divine order. The admonition 
“Beware the Furrow of His brow” is a way of repeat¬ 
ing these lessons and assuring, like the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, that salvation and survival depends 
upon compliance with these core beliefs derived 
from the ancient story of the towns’ foundings. 

However threatening this warning is, over time 
and with generational distance from the events 
recounted in these narratives, the young and pro¬ 
gressive residents of Ruby want to revisit the static 
tales and words and to become active participants 
in the creation of meaning in their own commu¬ 
nity. In the spirit of the assertions of the Black 
Power movement circulating during the meeting 
about the Oven, some of the young people sug¬ 
gest that the message on the Oven should more 


accurately be understood as “Be the Furrow of His 
Brow.” To those advocating the change, the new 
understanding of the message of the Oven allows 
each member of the community to be a partici¬ 
pant in the power symbolized by the divine. In this 
vision, more akin to that of the New Testament, 
the community as a whole is divine. The individual 
relationship with the divine is no longer parental, 
commanding, and controlling. Rather, the indi¬ 
vidual has both the right and the responsibility to 
act in a way to bring about, to create a social order. 
The image of the furrow shifts from disapproval to 
intense engagement, even thoughtfulness. It also 
plays with the meanings of the word furrow. With 
the phrase “Beware the Furrow of His brow,” fur¬ 
row seems to refer to the scowl on a deity’s face, 
as if he is disapproving. The phrase “Be the Fur¬ 
row of His Brow” seems to suggest other possible 
definitions of the word furrow. Perhaps the second 
phrase points toward the possibility of becoming 
like a furrow in the earth, the trench plowed that 
opens the ground so that it may contain seeds. This 
idea allows for active interactions with the divine 
and holds the possibility of growth from whatever 
might spring from the fertile brow. 

The reinterpretation of the Oven offends the 
elder men of the town because it shakes their con¬ 
fidence about their control of Ruby’s central nar¬ 
rative. The threatened change is but one of the 
incidents that signal for the men a radical and dan¬ 
gerous shift in their ability to adhere to the lessons 
they have absorbed from the stories of their fathers. 
The tension between the two possible interpreta¬ 
tions of the words on the Oven manifests during 
the wedding of K.D. and Arnette Fleetwood Smith. 
Reverend Senior Pulliam delivers a sermon that 
reinforces the position of the elders of Ruby as he 
paints a portrait of a vengeful and angry God who 
looks damningly upon people as his unworthy ser¬ 
vants. Reverend Richard Misner reacts with an 
action that embraces the message behind the New 
Testament perspective offered by the phrase “Be 
the Furrow of His Brow.” Misner raises the cross, 
the symbol of forgiveness and compassion, and 
holds it wordlessly in front of the congregation. 

The elders are resistant to the message Misner 
has to offer and, as a result of their stubborn refusal 
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to consider other possibilities and other defini¬ 
tions of reality, they find themselves at the Con¬ 
vent attacking and attempting to kill the women 
who reside there, the women they feel represent 
everything that cannot, but must be, controlled. 
Paradise is a complex novel that can be overwhelm¬ 
ing because of its ambition and its dedication to 
presenting two communities in as much detail as 
possible. One character, Patricia Best, attempts 
to possess the narrative of the residents of Ruby 
by charting out the details of the relationships 
between the residents in order to piece together 
the community’s story. Readers may be tempted to 
follow suit, but another, more fulfilling approach 
is to focus on the issue of control and the connec¬ 
tion between who creates and retells a community’s 
story and who possesses power over that communi¬ 
ty’s way of being. The women of the Convent even¬ 
tually learn and tell their own stories and so, from 
the rigid, inflexible perspective of the patriarchs of 
Ruby, represent a threat as they create a paradise 
based upon an acceptance of the realities of their 
lives and a forgiveness of those who have wronged 
them in various ways. 

It is no accident that the attack on the Convent 
occurs during the month of the bicentennial of the 
United States. Placing the attack on the Convent 
at the same time as this much-celebrated anni¬ 
versary draws attention to the possible relation¬ 
ship between the bicentennial and the issues raised 
in the novel. The bicentennial celebration of the 
founding of the United States was a time of great 
public celebration coupled with the retelling of the 
controlling narratives of the founding and evolu¬ 
tion of the country. Paradise may point toward the 
importance of questioning those narratives and to 
considering who creates and perpetuates them. 
Paradise suggests that without the tolerant coexis¬ 
tence of different narratives, communities are des¬ 
tined to become violently defensive and ultimately, 
perhaps, self-destructive. 

SOME IMPORTANT THEMES 
AND SYMBOLS IN PARADISE 

Darkness and Racial Meaning 

In Paradise, Morrison often uses various unex¬ 
pected comparisons to describe the skin color of 


the residents of Haven and Ruby. Throughout the 
novel, she uses night, coal, and wood among other 
images to show readers her characters’ skin color. 
Her use of color imagery in this way may allow 
readers to reconsider their understanding of racial 
categories. The reinterpretation of the associations 
of blackness is an example of one of the ways Mor¬ 
rison challenges her readers to consider language 
and the way that its meanings can change. 

Morrison calls Ruby’s founding families 8-rocks, 
referring to the eight original families, all of whom 
have dark skin color. Pat Best, a mixed-race woman 
with light skin, supposes that what bonds the 8- 
rock families is the fact that they all have dark 
skin and work to maintain that purity. The 8-rocks 
deny the Best family the opportunity to become 
one of them because Pat’s father, Roger Best, mar¬ 
ried and bore children with a light-skinned woman, 
Delia Best. Here Morrison reverses the traditional 
belief of many black communities that the closer 
the skin is to whiteness, the more valuable a per¬ 
son becomes. In Ruby, however, the authentic and 
powerful members of the community have night- 
colored skin. 

Sister Mary Magna brings Consolata to the Con¬ 
vent because the nun falls in love with Consolata’s 
“sundown” skin. Morrison uses the movement of 
the sun, of light fading into darkness, to describe 
Consolata. Her skin color is between the extremes 
of dark and light skin of the people of Ruby. This 
difference may predict Consolata’s exclusion from 
and eventual destruction by the prominent men of 
Ruby. 

Darkness, in addition to its power as a racial 
marker, is also a time for searching and wandering 
in Paradise. Mavis leaves her abusive husband and 
abandons her children during the night hours. The 
original families of Ruby travel west in the darkness 
in search of a place to establish their town. Steward 
owns and rides with uncharacteristic joy a horse 
named Night. The women of the Convent gather 
at night to perform rituals of healing. At the novel’s 
end, several of the men of Ruby form a nighttime 
posse to go to the Convent and kill the women who 
reside there. The final image of the women after 
the attack on the Convent is of them riding off in 
the Cadillac toward the sunset. 
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Psychological Abuse and the Power of 
Language to Wound 

Paradise reveals the potentially negative impacts of 
language. The ability of words to wound or even 
destroy the human spirit rivals the damaging conse¬ 
quences of physical abuse. An example of the per¬ 
vasive destruction abusive language can inflict on a 
person can be found in the revelation of the char¬ 
acter, Mavis Albright. Mavis is physically abused 
by her husband Frank for many years during their 
marriage. Although she recovers from these experi¬ 
ences, the damage done to her spirit takes much 
longer to heal than the physical wounds that occa¬ 
sionally require medical intervention. 

While Mavis remains in her marriage, she is 
immobilized by indecision and self-hatred. Even 
after her escape from Frank, her marriage, and 
her children, Mavis carries with her the guilt of 
her role in the death of her twins. At the Con¬ 
vent, Mavis comes to terms with her children’s 
death and forgives herself for the incident. In time, 
Mavis is able to achieve a sense of self-worth once 
she retrieves her story from the tyranny of her abu¬ 
sive husband and begins to create her own life with 
her own words. 

The Destructive Power of Race-based Exclusion 

The racism experienced by the forefathers of Ruby’s 
citizens has far-reaching and catastrophic effects on 
the town and its inhabitants. The social and eco¬ 
nomic consequences of white racism drives the Old 
Fathers, the men who traveled from Mississippi to 
Oklahoma to found the town of Ffaven, away from 
their homes after the Civil War to the haven of an 
all-black community, only to be rejected by lighter¬ 
skinned blacks in the event that inscribed itself on 
the group’s collective memory, the Disallowing. 

The Disallowing has a profound effect on the 
forefathers and every generation after. Determined 
never to experience rejection again from either 
blacks or whites, the Old Fathers found their own 
community and consolidate their 8-rock blood. 
The experience of the Disallowing prompts the Old 
Fathers of Haven, and then the New Fathers of 
Ruby, to be as exclusionary as those who originally 
forbade them from joining their community. This 
tradition of exclusion becomes central to the social 


order of Ruby, so much so that when Roger Best, 
one of the New Fathers, marries a woman who 
is not an 8-rock, he is excommunicated from the 
other New Fathers. The New Fathers give their 
time and energy to the preservation of their exclu¬ 
sionary status. In the process of self-preservation, 
the people of Ruby practice what they abhor in 
those who shunned them in the Disallowing. 

The Oven 

The Oven is a monument to the past for both the 
communities of Ruby and Haven. The structure 
reminds the communities of the struggles that they 
have endured as they tried to establish a home 
where they can be free. In spite of its rich heritage 
and historical significance, the Oven has negative 
associations for the younger generation of Ruby’s 
townspeople. These young people experience the 
Oven as an oppressive and weighty symbol that 
they perceive as a kind of weight tying them to a 
past they believe they would like to move beyond. 

The young people of Ruby do not fully under¬ 
stand how important the Oven is to the town. 
Some of the young people desecrate the Oven by 
painting a fist on the structure. They say that they 
desecrate the Oven in an attempt to change its 
meaning to something more expressive of the ways 
that they want to redefine Ruby. The argument 
about the message that was originally inscribed on 
the Oven reinforces the conflicts that the young 
people are having with the older members of the 
Ruby community. 

CHARACTERS 

8-rocks The 8-rocks are the nine founding fami¬ 
lies of Haven. They are very dark-skinned and are 
considered by the residents of Haven, and later of 
Ruby, to be pure-blooded. Patricia Best applies the 
name 8-rock to the founding families of Ruby when 
she is writing the history and genealogies of the 
town’s residents. The term 8-rock refers to a deep, 
dark, rich layer of coal in a coal mine. 

Aaron Poole Aaron Poole is the husband of Sally 
Blackhorse Poole. The couple has 13 children. 
Aaron Poole is one of Ruby’s New Fathers, one of 
the men who lead the relocation of the town from 
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Haven to Ruby, Oklahoma. Poole owes Deacon 
Morgan money from a loan. 

Able Flood Able Flood helps found the town of 
Haven with Big Daddy Morgan and is one of the 
Old Fathers, one of the men who made the exo¬ 
dus from the South to found the all-black town of 
Haven, Oklahoma. He is the father of Ace and the 
grandfather of Anna Flood. 

Ace Flood Ace Flood is the son of Able Flood, 
the husband of Charity Flood, and the father of 
Anna Flood. Ace Flood is one of the New Fathers, 
one of the men who lead the relocation of some of 
the townspeople from Haven to Ruby, Oklahoma. 
Ace is the owner of the sundries store in Ruby. He 
is said to carry stock in his store that is of ques¬ 
tionable quality, yet he charges his customers more 
than the goods are worth. As a result, the residents 
of Ruby often travel to the nearby town of Demby 
to purchase their goods. When Ace builds his store, 
he constructs it out of sandstone so it will last. 
After Ace dies while in a hospital in Demby, his 
daughter Anna takes over his store. 

Alice Pulliam Alice Pulliam is Reverend Pul¬ 
liam’s wife. She is conventional and judgmental. 

Anna Flood Anna Flood is the daughter of Ace 
and Charity Flood and the granddaughter of Able 
Flood. She is romantically involved with Reverend 
Richard Misner. For a while, she leaves Ruby and 
lives in Detroit. When she returns, she wears her 
hair in a natural style. Her hairstyle creates fervor 
in the town. Anna uses people’s reactions to her 
hair as a gauge to evaluate their state of mind. 

After the death of her father, Anna Flood 
returns to Ruby to run the family grocery store. At 
the store Anna sells pies and canned goods that she 
bakes herself. She also teaches typing. After she 
takes over her father’s store, it prospers. Under her 
care, the store becomes a central gathering place 
for the community. Although Anna has doubts 
about becoming a preacher’s wife, eventually she 
and Misner plan to marry. Together the couple has 
a vision of a window or a door that appears in the 


field outside the Convent after the attack on its 
women residents by the men of Ruby. 

Ansel Jury Ansel Jury is Fruit Jury’s brother. The 
two boys are in the Christmas pageant. They are 
Solarine and Peace Jury’s grandchildren. 

Apollo Poole Apollo Poole is the son of Sally and 
Aaron Poole. He has 12 siblings. Apollo Poole is in 
love with Billie Delia and fights with his brother, 
Brood, for her attention. Eventually, the two call 
a truce. 

Arapaho In the novel the Native American girls, 
who are sent by the government and the Catho¬ 
lic Church to the Convent to forget their native 
culture, are from the Arapaho tribe. At one time, 
the Convent served as a boarding school for native 
girls. The nuns who teach at the school attempt 
to replace the native knowledge of the girls with 
English and Catholicism. 

Arnette Fleetwood Arnette Fleetwood is the 
daughter of Ace and Mable Fleetwood. Her brother 
is Jeff Fleetwood. Arnette Fleetwood is Billie Delia 
Best’s best friend. Arnette is supposed to leave Ruby 
to attend college, but her plans go awry when at 
14 she becomes pregnant with K.D. Smith’s child. 
Arnette attempts unsuccessfully to abort her preg¬ 
nancy. In desperation and despondency about the 
pregnancy, she wanders out to the Convent where 
she gives birth prematurely to a baby. Because of 
her abuse of her unborn child and her refusal to care 
for it after its birth, the child dies shortly after she 
abandons it at the Convent. Arnette does attend 
college. While there she writes K.D. more than 50 
letters. She sends 12 of the letters, but stops mailing 
them after he does not write her back. 

Four years after the death of their child, Arnette 
and K.D. marry. The evening after her wedding, 
Arnette again wanders out to the Convent looking 
for the baby she believes she left there. She accuses 
the women of the Convent of having taken her 
child. 

Arnold Fleetwood (Fleet) Arnold Fleetwood is 
one of the New Fathers, one of the men who lead 
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the relocation of the town from Haven to Ruby, 
Oklahoma. Arnold is married to Mable Fleetwood 
and he is the proud father of Arnette and Jefferson. 
Arnold Fleetwood is a businessman and is involved 
in a long-standing, competitive feud with Deacon 
and Steward Morgan. He owns a furniture store 
and is a part of the posse of men who go to the 
Convent to kill the women. 

August Cato August Cato is married to Fawn 
Blackhorse Cato and is the father of William (Billy) 
Cato. August Cato is one of the Old Fathers, one of 
the men who made the exodus from the South to 
found the all-black town of Haven, Oklahoma. In a 
custom peculiar to the peoples of Haven and Ruby, 
August “takes over” Fawn Blackhorse after the pre¬ 
mature death of her first husband. August is Fawn’s 
great uncle. August Cato’s age is the primary rea¬ 
son that the couple has only one child. 

Beck Beck is Big Daddy Morgan’s wife and the 
mother of Deacon and Steward. Beck is pregnant 
during the journey from Fairley, Oklahoma, to 
Haven. 

Ben and Good Ben is one of Steward Morgan’s 
hunting dogs. K.D. Smith takes care of his uncle’s 
two dogs. 

Bennie Bennie is one of the roadside girls Mavis 
picks up during her escape from her husband Frank 
following the death of the couple’s infant twins. 
Bennie does not talk much, but she sings songs. 
Bennie says that she will not eat until she gets to 
a black town with good food. She is going to San 
Diego. She sets out on her own again one day while 
Mavis is in the bathroom while the two are trav¬ 
eling through Kansas. When Bennie leaves, she 
steals Mavis’s raincoat and boots, but she does not 
steal her money. Bennie is the last girl that Mavis 
picks up before detouring to the Convent. After 
Bennie leaves her, Mavis misses the girl’s songs and 
cannot bear the loneliness her absence creates. 

Bernard Bernard is Eddie Turtle’s dog. He gives 
Seneca instructions about how to care for the dog 
when she comes to visit him in jail. 


Big Daddy Morgan Big Daddy’s given name 
is Rector Morgan. He is the son of Zechariah and 
Mindy Morgan. He has seven children with Beck, of 
whom only four survive out of Haven: Ruby, Elder, 
and the twins, Deacon and Steward. In 1920, when 
Haven falls on desperate times, Big Daddy takes a 
65-mile journey from Haven for supplies. While on 
this journey, Big Daddy finds a town with a “No Nig¬ 
gers” sign that horrifies him and reinforces his per¬ 
spective on the dangers of the outside world. After 
his death, the people of Haven and Ruby remember 
him by saying that his bank failed, but he never did. 

Big Papa Morgan See Zechariah 

Billie Delia Cato Billie Delia Cato is the daugh¬ 
ter of Patricia Best and Billy Cato. She is Arnette 
Fleetwood’s best friend. The people of the town of 
Ruby ostracize Billie Delia because of an incident 
that happens when she is a little girl. Before riding 
Nathan DuPres’s horse, Hard Goods, at three years 
old, Billie Delia pulls down her underpants. As a 
result, she is known as the fastest girl in town. Since 
she is a virgin, the label is completely inaccurate. 
The only people who are kind to her after the inci¬ 
dent are Arnette Fleetwood and Dovey and Soane 
Morgan. Billie Delia is in love with both Brood and 
Apollo Poole. She decides that she cannot chose 
between the two brothers. Billie Delia helps Dovey 
clean up the backyard of the house on Saint Mat¬ 
thew’s Street. 

Billie Delia gets into a physical fight with her 
mother, Pat, after Pat refuses to believe that Billie 
Delia is not sexually active. Pat is overly invested in 
ensuring her daughter’s positive reputation because 
of her own insecurities about the light skin color 
both she and Billie Delia inherit from Pat’s mother, 
Delia. After the fight with her mother, Billie Delia 
seeks and finds sanctuary at the Convent for two 
weeks. While at the Convent, Billie Delia befriends 
the women who reside there. After her recovery 
at the Convent, Billie Delia disappears for some 
time and eventually finds a job working in a hos¬ 
pital in Dernby. While working at the hospital, she 
befriends Pallas and tells the traumatized girl about 
the Convent. Billie Delia returns to Ruby to attend 
and be the maid of honor for Arnette and K.D. 
Smith’s wedding. 
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Billy Cato (William Cato) Billy Cato is the son 

of August and Fawn Blackhorse Cato. He is Pat 
Best Cato’s husband and the father of Billie Delia 
Cato. Billy Cato is one of the New Fathers, one of 
the men who lead the relocation of the town from 
Haven to Ruby, Oklahoma. Billy Cato is killed 
while serving in the Korean War. When he dies, 
his body is in so many pieces that he cannot be put 
together. The only recognizable item returned with 
Billy’s body is a twisted and bent ring. 

Billy James Albright Billy James Albright is 
Mavis and Frank Albright’s son. He is the brother 
of Frankie and Sal and the deceased twins, Merle 
and Perle, Mavis and Frank’s other children. Dur¬ 
ing the visit between Mavis and Sal, Sal tells her 
mother that Billy James is keeping company with 
an unsavory crowd. Mavis promises her daughter 
that she will try to reconnect with Billy James. 

Birdie Goodroe Birdie Goodroe is Mavis’s mother. 
She lives in Paterson, New Jersey, and works at a 
preschool. Birdie is flippant when Frank calls look¬ 
ing for Mavis. She tells Mavis it would be safer if 
Mavis were to leave town. Birdie never liked Frank, 
but she tries to trap Mavis by secretly taking her 
keys and calling him. Later, after Mavis takes shel¬ 
ter at the Convent, Birdie tells Mavis that Frank 
has enlisted the police to issue a warrant for her 
arrest for the theft of the Cadillac and the probable 
murder of the twins. 

Bitty Cato Blackhorse Bitty Cato Blackhorse 
is the daughter of Sterl and Honesty Jones Cato. 
Bitty is married to Peter Blackhorse. Bitty and Fairy 
DuPres fight over what to name the orphan child, 
Lone, who Fairy finds during the journey to Haven. 
Bitty loses the squabble, and Fairy names the baby 
Lone. Bitty’s given name is Friendship. 

Booker DuPres Booker DuPres is the father of 
Pious DuPres. 

Brood Poole Jr. Brood is the son of Sally and 
Aaron Poole. He has 12 siblings. Brood Poole is in 
love with Billie Delia and fights with his brother 
Apollo for her attention. Eventually, the two call a 
truce. Brood also plays the mouth organ. 


Brood Poole Sr. Brood Poole Sr. is one of the Old 
Fathers, one of the men who make the journey from 
the South to Oklahoma to found the town of Haven. 
He is the father of Aaron and Wisdom Poole. 

Caline Poole Caline Poole is one of the younger 
generation present at the meeting at the Oven. 
Caline is one of the young people of Ruby who 
petition the adults to rename the Oven that was 
built by the Old Fathers and carried from Haven to 
Ruby by the New Fathers. 

campfire men The campfire men are a band of 
men Big Daddy Morgan decides to talk with when 
he is alone in the woods during one of his jour¬ 
neys. The men warn him not to go into the nearby 
town. The men characterize the town as a breeding 
ground for immorality and as a haven for violent 
and exclusionary racists. 

Carlos Carlos is Pallas Truelove’s lover. When 
her Toyota will not start in the school parking lot, 
Carlos offers to help her and through that encoun¬ 
ter, the two meet and become attracted to each 
other. Carlos is extraordinarily handsome. He is 
working at the school as a janitor, but his pas¬ 
sion is sculpting. Carlos is much older than Pallas. 
The two run away together to Pallas’s mother’s 
home. Pallas’s mother, Divine Truelove, is an art¬ 
ist. While at Divine’s home, Carlos betrays Pallas 
when he begins an affair with her mother. 

Carter Seawright Carter Seawright is one of the 
children of Ruby. He inadvertently steps on Patri¬ 
cia Best’s foot after the Christmas pageant. 

Catherine Blackhorse Jury Catherine Black- 
horse Jury is Harper Jury’s second wife and Kate Jury 
Golightly’s mother. Catherine is one of the women 
of Ruby who tries to help Delia Best while she is 
struggling in childbirth, but Catherine cannot drive. 
Harper is so worried about Catherine committing 
adultery that she develops nervous indigestion. 

Celeste Blackhorse Celeste Blackhorse is Drum 
Blackhorse’s wife. Sally Blackhorse is her sister. 
Celeste is pregnant during the journey from Fairly, 
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Oklahoma, to Haven. During the journey, Celeste 
takes the food offered to the group during the Dis¬ 
allowing and distributes it to the women and chil¬ 
dren, even though Drum and Zechariah forbid her 
to do so. Celeste is Soane and Dovey Morgan’s 
grandmother. When Patricia Best tries to chart the 
genealogy of the community, she cannot discover 
Celeste’s maiden name. 

Charity Flood Charity Flood is Ace Flood’s wife 
and Anna Flood’s mother. Charity Flood also tries to 
help Delia when she is having trouble during labor. 

Charmaine Charmaine is the girl Sally Albright 
tells her mother, Mavis, that she is going to live with. 

Chaste Cary Chaste Cary is one of the four 
youngest Cary girls who participate in Ruby’s 
Christmas pageant. 

Che Che is the name Gigi gives Arnette and 
K.D.’s stillborn baby. Arnette delivers the prema¬ 
ture infant at the Convent after numerous abortion 
attempts. The child dies shortly thereafter. 

Clarissa Clarissa is a wayward girl who lives at the 
Convent while Consolata is involved in her affair 
with Deacon. Clarissa and her friend, Penny, help 
Consolata to hide her affair. Clarissa and Penny want 
to escape front the Convent. The girls ask Consolata 
for money to help with their escape. Eventually, Con¬ 
solata relents and gives the girls the money. Penny 
and Clarissa are the last two of the Native American 
girls at the Convent. After their escape, they send 
the money back to Connie using fictional names. 

Coffee Smith (Private Smith) Coffee Smith is 
Ruby Morgan Smith’s husband and the father of 
K.D. He is an army buddy of Deacon and Stew¬ 
ard. Coffee Smith is killed while serving in World 
War II. 

Consolata Sosa (Connie) At the heart and cen¬ 
ter of the Convent is the orphan Consolata. When 
Paradise begins, Consolata is the last remaining 
resident of the Convent who enters while it is still a 
residence for nuns. Consolata, also known as Con¬ 
nie, has light brown skin, straight braided hair, and 


unusual green eyes. At nine years old she arrives 
at the Convent after the mother superior, Mary 
Magna, kidnaps her from the streets of Brazil. With 
a few brief and infrequent exceptions, Consolata 
remains at the Convent for the rest of her life. 
While working as a house servant at the Convent, 
she loses her native language and identity. 

The one break in the monotony of her years 
as the Convent servant occurs in the form of an 
intense, but brief, romantic, and sexual affair with 
one of the most prominent men of Ruby, Deacon 
“Deek” Morgan, who is married to Soane Morgan. 
The affair ends because of Deek’s guilt, which is 
sparked when, in the midst of passionate lovemak- 
ing, Consolata bites him. After the incident Deacon 
begins to view Connie as dangerous and as some¬ 
one with the potential to devour him. Accordingly, 
he ends the affair. The loss of her only love leaves 
Connie bereft. Shortly after the end of the affair 
with Deacon, his wife, Soane Morgan, walks out to 
the Convent in winter to confront Connie. Soane 
says that she will abort the child she is carrying if 
the affair between Connie and Deacon does not 
end. Although Soane is bluffing, she loses the child 
she is carrying through a miscarriage. 

One of the women of Ruby, Lone DuPres, 
encourages the middle-aged Connie to develop 
her supernatural abilities to heal and to resurrect, 
abilities that Connie is unaware she possesses. Con¬ 
nie uses these gifts on several occasions during the 
novel. Consolata calls her gift Practicing. Most fre¬ 
quently she uses it to sustain the life of her surrogate 
mother, Mary Magna. Later, Connie uses her super¬ 
natural talents to return Deek and Soane’s son, 
Scout, to life after he suffers a fatal car accident. 
Subsequently, Connie and Soane become friends. 

Eventually, the Convent closes and Mary Magna 
dies. Connie then becomes the sole resident of the 
Convent until, gradually, it becomes home to four 
lost women, each seeking refuge from a deeply trou¬ 
bled life. At the time the women begin to arrive, 
Connie is despondent over Mary Magna’s death 
and has nearly lost her sight and her ability to with¬ 
stand light, which forces her to don sunglasses and 
to spend most of her time in the darkness of the 
Convent’s cellar. 

After passively accepting the conflicts and bad 
behavior of the Convent’s new residents and spurred 
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by the arrival of a mysterious stranger known as the 
Man, Connie gathers the women, and her spiritual 
and emotional resources, in order to bring transfor¬ 
mation into her own life as well as into the lives of 
the outcast women. She gives the women an ulti¬ 
matum: to follow her rules or leave. They all remain 
at the Convent and begin to embark on paths of 
healing under Connie’s guidance. 

When the men of Ruby attack the Convent and 
attempt to kill the women who reside there, Stew¬ 
ard, Deacon’s twin brother, shoots Connie in the 
head. She appears again at the novel’s end, how¬ 
ever, with a GODDESS FIGURE named Piedade, who 
frequented Connie’s childhood dreams and who 
was the subject of the many stories she shares with 
the women of the Convent. 

crazy woman Inappropriately, crazy woman calls 
for private parts of her anatomy and sings obscene 
versions of Christmas carols while riding on a pub¬ 
lic escalator in a shopping mall. She is dressed 
erratically, with dazzle and clunk and with lots of 
makeup and chunky jewelry. She looks cheap and 
her panty hose are full of runs. Pallas is unnerved 
by her encounter with the woman. 

David David is Mrs. Norma Keene Fox’s chauf¬ 
feur. He is trolling at the bus station for his 
employer when he discovers and propositions Sen¬ 
eca. Seneca, desperate, accepts the man’s offer. 

Deacon Morgan (Deek) Deacon Morgan is the 
son of Rector (Big Daddy) and Beck Morgan and is 
Steward Morgan’s identical twin. His other siblings 
are Elder and Ruby Morgan. Deacon is one of the 
New Fathers, one of the men who lead the reloca¬ 
tion of the town from Haven to Ruby, Oklahoma. 
Until the incident at the Convent, Deacon feels 
that being a twin makes him feel complete. He 
smokes Te Amo cigars and is physically smooth 
and agile. Deacon is the more subtle of the twins. 
Deacon runs Ruby’s bank. Every day, he drives his 
meticulously clean black Oldsmobile three quarters 
of a mile through the town of Ruby to his job. 

When he is 29 years old, Deacon has a passion¬ 
ate affair with Consolata. He ends the relationship 
after Consolata bites him and draws blood. After his 


sons Easter and Scout are killed in Vietnam, Dea¬ 
con asks Roger Best to inspect his sons’ remains to 
ensure that all of the parts are black before burying 
the boys. During the invasion of the Convent, Dea¬ 
con tries to prevent Steward from shooting Connie, 
but is unsuccessful. After the shooting, Deacon no 
longer feels close or connected to Steward. After 
a barefoot walk though town, Deacon begins to 
confide all of his confusion and deeply buried com¬ 
plexities to Reverend Richard Misner. 

Dee Dee Truelove See Divine Truelove 

Deed Sands Deed Sands is a resident of Ruby 
and one of the men who participates in the attack 
on the women who live in the Convent. 

Deeper Poole Deeper is the son of Sally and 
Aaron Poole. He has 12 siblings. Originally, Aaron 
wants to name his son Deep, but compromises with 
his wife and names the boy Deeper. 

Delia Best Delia Best is Roger Best’s wife and 
Patricia Best’s mother. Delia and Roger meet while 
he is away from Haven, serving in World War I. 
Delia lives in Tennessee and the two first encounter 
each other at an AME Zion picnic held for black 
servicemen. From the affair that commences, Delia 
becomes pregnant with the couple’s daughter, Patri¬ 
cia. After the war, Roger sends for and marries Delia. 
The relationship and marriage is not approved of by 
Roger’s parents, Fulton and Olive Best, or by the 
community of Haven and, later, of Ruby. 

The source of the disapproval that Roger and 
Delia experience is Delia’s skin color. Delia is 
light-skinned, so much so that she can often pass 
for white. As a result of her skin color, she is not 
accepted by the Ruby community. In spite of this 
exclusion, the people of Ruby use her to get supplies 
from segregated stores but many of the men refuse 
to help her while she is in childbirth. As a result, 
when she gives birth to Faustine, Patricia’s sister, 
Delia dies in childbirth. The baby, Faustine, dies as 
well. Delia dies while Roger is at his mortuary school 
graduation. When Roger returns from his gradu¬ 
ation, Delia becomes his first mortuary customer. 
Roger never recovers from the loss of his wife. 
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Delia’s daughter and granddaughter, Patricia 
and Billie Delia, inherit Delia’s light skin color and, 
as a result, are also considered outsiders in Ruby. 

Destry Beauchamp Destry Beauchamp is the son 
of Luther and Helen Beauchamp and the brother 
of Royal and Vane Beauchamp. He speaks at the 
meeting at the Oven saying that no ex-slave would 
tell anyone to beware. Destry is one of the young 
people of Ruby who petition the adults to rename 
the Oven that was built by the Old Fathers and car¬ 
ried from Haven to Ruby by the New Fathers. 

Dice Dice is the man Gigi befriends on the train. 
He is short, almost dwarf-like. Gigi notices that he 
does not wear polyester. He has gold seeds that he 
wears around his neck. Gigi and Dice tell stories 
to each other. One of the stories Dice tells Gigi is 
about Ruby, rhubarb pie, and the two trees inter¬ 
twined next to the water. His story is so intriguing 
that she decides to go there. 

Dina Poole Dina is the youngest daughter of 
Sally and Aaron Poole. She has 12 siblings. Dina 
Poole is in the Christmas pageant with her brother. 
Dina is one of Pat’s students and tells Pat about 
one of her brother’s visits to Billie Delia in Dernby. 

Divine Divine is the name given to Pallas’s baby. 
The child’s name is written in capital letters above 
one of the bedroom doors upstairs in the Convent. 
When the men come to invade the Convent and to 
attack the women, Connie has the baby downstairs 
in the cellar with her and decides to leave him 
on the cot when she hears the noise of the men 
entering the house. After she is shot in the head by 
Steward, Connie’s last words are about the infant. 
Soane misunderstands her words. Later when Roger 
goes to the house to retrieve the women’s bodies, 
the bodies are gone, as is the baby. 

Divine Truelove (Dee Dee) Divine is Pallas’s 
mother and Milton Truelove’s ex-wife. She is an 
artist. Dee Dee is the name that she uses. Dee Dee 
lives in Mehita, New Mexico. When Pallas runs 
away from her father’s house with Carlos, the jani¬ 
tor from her high school, she runs to her mother’s 


house. At first when Dee Dee sees her daughter, 
she smothers her in hugs and kisses. After some 
time, Dee Dee betrays Pallas by becoming sexually 
involved with Carlos. 

Dovey Morgan Dovey Morgan is the daughter 
of Thomas and Missy Rivers Blackhorse. She is also 
Steward Morgan’s wife and Soane Morgan’s sister. 
Dovey often stays by herself in town in the house 
that Steward owns and rents. Dovey has a friend, 
imaginary or not, who visits her sometimes. She is a 
curious woman and has many questions about the 
controversy over the words on the Oven. Dovey is 
a character that seems to be yearning for something 
more in her life. Her husband, Steward, loves her 
very much and has a hard time staying away from 
her while she is in town. He would prefer that 
Dovey stay with him on their ranch. Dovey is close 
to her sister, Soane, until Steward shoots Conso- 
lata during the attack on the Convent. After the 
attack, Dovey sides with her husband and positions 
herself against the women of the Convent. 

Drew and Harriet Person Drew and Harriet Per¬ 
son are the parents of James who is in the town play. 

Drum Blackhorse Drum Blackhorse is one of the 
Old Fathers who takes part in the journey from the 
South to Haven. Drum is married to Celeste Black¬ 
horse. Celeste Blackhorse is the sister of Sally Black¬ 
horse. Drum Blackhorse is the father of Thomas 
and Peter Blackhorse. Thomas and Drum lead the 
processional of refugees from the South to Haven. 

Dusty (Sandra) Dusty’s given name is Sandra. 
She is the first hitchhiker that Mavis picks up. She 
talks nonstop for 32 miles. Dusty keeps and wears 
the dog tags of six men she knew from high school 
who died in Vietnam. Dusty is traveling to her 
friend’s house in Columbus, Ohio. 

Easter Morgan Easter Morgan is the son of Dea¬ 
con and Soane Morgan and the brother of Scout 
Morgan. Easter is killed while serving in Vietnam. 

Eddie Turtle Eddie Turtle is Seneca’s boyfriend. 
Eddie is in prison. While he is incarcerated, he asks 
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Seneca for shoes and a Bible. In spite of Seneca’s 
attempts to cater to Eddie’s desires, he is concerned 
only about his dogs, Sophie and Bernard. Eddie 
asks Seneca to visit his mother, a request she ful¬ 
fills. Eddie Turtle is imprisoned because he drives 
over a child and leaves the scene. 

Edward Sands Edward Sands is one of the New 
Fathers, those who traveled from Haven to Ruby. 

Elder Morgan Elder Morgan is the son of Zecha- 
riah and Mindy Morgan and brother of Steward, 
Deacon, and Ruby Morgan. He is married to Susan¬ 
nah Morgan. The couple has seven children. Elder 
Morgan has a life-changing experience while in New 
York, after returning from military service in World 
War I in 1919. Elder Morgan sees two white men 
beating an African-American girl Morgan believes is 
a streetwalker. Defending the woman, Elder gets in a 
fistfight with the men. He never quite gets over the 
impact of that incident. He is uncertain about his 
defense of the woman in light of what he perceives 
and judges as her promiscuous sexuality. Steward 
sympathizes with the white men’s disrupted violence 
toward the woman because she is a prostitute. 

After the attack, Elder insists that his army uni¬ 
form remain tattered and torn. Elder dies as a rela¬ 
tively young man, leaving his wife Susannah to raise 
their six living children. Four of the seven children 
survive into adulthood. When he dies, Elder leaves 
instructions that he be buried in his tattered uni¬ 
form. Steward and Deacon comply with his wishes 
even though Susannah objects. 

Susannah and Elder’s children leave Ruby and 
return only for occasional visits. As a result, Dea¬ 
con does not consider Elder’s children to be legiti¬ 
mate Morgan heirs. 

Ella Morgan Ella Morgan is one of the children 
of Zechariah and Mindy Morgan. She and her sis¬ 
ters, Loving and Selanie, gather pink yarrow to 
place on Lone’s mother’s grave. 

embezzler, the The embezzler builds the build¬ 
ing that later becomes the Convent. He is par¬ 
anoid about discovery of his illegal activities, so 
he builds his dwelling with all the windows facing 


north. The house is decorated with profane objects. 
The embezzler builds the house in the shape of 
an ammo cartridge. Eventually he is arrested by a 
northern law man whom the embezzler invites to 
his first and only party. 

Esther (Miss Esther) Esther is Fleet Fleetwood’s 
mother-in-law. After the death of Ruby Morgan, 
Miss Esther chooses the name Ruby for the town. 
Miss Esther could not read when she felt the letters 
on the Oven, but claims to remember the original 
lettering on the Oven as “Beware the Furrow of His 
Brow.” Esther is five at the time she feels the letters 
on the Oven. 

Esther Fleetwood Esther Fleetwood is one of Jeff 
and Sweetie Beauchamp Fleetwood’s sick children. 
The child is named for her great-grandmother Miss 
Esther. 

Ethan Blackhorse Ethan Blackhorse is Drum 
Blackhorse’s youngest brother. Ethan may have 
had a sexual relationship out of marriage with a 
woman named Solace. He has a line drawn through 
his name in the Blackhorse Bible. 

Fairy DuPres Fairy DuPres is one of the migrants 
from Haven. During the migration, 15-year-old 
Fairy DuPres rescues Lone, names her, and raises 
the girl as her own. Fairy serves as the midwife in 
Haven and later in Ruby. Lone learns the craft of 
midwifery from Fairy. Fairy dies on the way back to 
Ruby after a trip to Haven. 

Faustine Faustine is the baby girl of Roger and 
Delia Best. The child dies while Delia is in labor. 

Fawn Blackhorse Fawn Blackhorse is Billy 
Cato’s mother and August Cato’s wife. In the words 
of Fairy DuPres and Patricia Best Cato, Fawn is 
“taken over” by August when Fawn’s husband dies. 
August is Fawn’s great uncle. 

Fleet Fleetwood See Arnold Fleetwood 

Frances Poole DuPres Frances DuPres is the 
wife of Sut DuPres. 
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Frank Albright Frank Albright is Mavis’s hus- 
band. His erratic moods and abusive behaviors 
keep Mavis on edge. He is quite possessive of his 
Cadillac, which Mavis steals when she runs away. 
Frank rapes Mavis, seems to be an alcoholic, and is 
mentally and physically abusive. 

Frankie Albright Frankie Albright is Mavis’s 
eldest son, named after her husband, Frank. When 
Sally and Mavis meet at the diner after the attack 
at the Convent, Sally tells her mother that Frankie 
is doing alright. Mavis tells Sal that she will contact 
Frankie and his brother, Billy James. 

Friend Friend is Dovey’s visitor at the house 
on Saint Matthew’s Street. He appears to Dovey 
to be about 20 years younger than she is. He lis¬ 
tens to Dovey as if he is interested in everything 
Dovey says. Dovey looks forward to his visits. 
Dovey’s friend stops visiting after the attack at the 
Convent. 

Fruit Jury Fruit Jury is Ansel Jury’s brother. The 
two boys are in the Christmas pageant. They are 
Solarine and Peace Jury’s grandchildren. 

Fulton Best Fulton Best is Olive Best’s husband 
and Roger Best’s father. The couple’s other children 
die during the influenza epidemic of 1919. He is 
an 8-rock and an Old Father, one of the men who 
make the journey from the South to Oklahoma to 
found the town of Haven. When the group finds the 
orphan Lone and takes the baby with them, Fulton 
Best fashions a cross to place on the grave that the 
men dig for Lone’s mother’s body. 

Gigi Gibson See Grace 

Good Good is one of Steward Morgan’s hunting 
dogs. K.D. takes care of his uncle’s two dogs and 
writes songs for Good. 

Governor Morgan Governor Morgan is one of 
the children of Zechariah and Mindy Morgan. 

Grace Gibson (Gigi) Grace is a misfit and run¬ 
away from the San Francisco Bay area. She is the 


daughter of a convicted killer, Manley Gibson, who 
is on death row. She grew up uncertain of the iden¬ 
tity of her mother. Gigi is prone to screaming fits 
and she takes drugs. Grace has a consciousness and 
has been involved in Civil Rights activities. She 
finds her way to the Convent after taking a ride 
with Roger Best from town. Roger is driving to the 
Convent to pick up the body of Mary Magna. Gigi 
stays at the Convent and in the vicinity of Ruby 
after Connie asks her to stay while she sleeps. After 
arriving in Ruby, she has a four-year affair with 
K.D. Smith. Gigi’s grandfather, the man she calls 
Granddaddy, is from Alcorn, Mississippi. She has a 
habit of sunbathing nude. 

Before arriving in Ruby, Grace spends a great 
deal of time searching for a rock formation in the 
desert that looks like two people perpetually mak¬ 
ing love in a town called Wish, Arizona. Mikey 
Rood is Grace’s ex-lover and she gets the story of 
the rock formation from his unreliable ramblings. 
She learns about Ruby from a man named Dice 
whom she meets on the bus while looking for Wish, 
Arizona, and the rock formation. 

Grace is sarcastic and promiscuous. Although 
she searches for the perfect place to be, she can¬ 
not seem to find her paradise. After she settles in 
with the women of the Convent, she grows close 
to Seneca. She and Mavis, though, hate each other 
with an intense passion until all of the women are 
redeemed by the reformed Consolata. 

Granddaddy Granddaddy is Grace’s grandfather. 
During phone calls from his granddaughter, Grand¬ 
daddy expresses concern about her safety and urges 
her to come home to him in Alcorn, Mississippi. 
Her tells Grace about the assassinations that have 
taken place during her absence and encourages her 
to abandon her activism. 

Hard Goods Hard Goods is the winning horse, 
owned by Nathan DuPres, that K.D. Smith rides 
during a race held during the celebration of Ruby’s 
founding. Hard Goods is the horse that three-year- 
old Billie Delia Best tries to ride without her panties. 

Harper Jury Harper Jury is the father of Menus 
Jury and Katherine (Kate) Golightly Jury. Harper 
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is married twice. Harper believes that his first 
wife, Martha Stone Jury, the mother of Menus, 
has an affair. Harper remarries Catherine Jury who 
becomes the mother of his daughter, Kate Jury. He 
owns the town drugstore. He is one of the New 
Fathers, one of the men who lead the relocation of 
the town from Haven to Ruby, Oklahoma. Harper 
is responsible for the maintenance and repair of the 
star each year for Ruby’s annual Christmas pag¬ 
eant. Harper Jury owns the drug store in Ruby. 
Harper Jury is a part of the posse of men who go to 
the Convent to kill the women. 

Harry Harry is a boy who lives at one of the fos¬ 
ter homes where Seneca resides for a time. Harry 
molests Seneca and is the catalyst for the beginning 
of her habit of masochistic self-abuse by cutting 
herself. The habit of cutting begins when Seneca 
associates Harry’s rape of her with a scratch she 
receives during his attack. 

Helen Beauchamp (Ren) Helen Beauchamp 
is Luther Beaucamp’s wife and Royal, Destry, and 
Vane Beauchamp’s mother. 

Honesty Jones Cato Honesty Jones is Sterl 
Cato’s wife and Bitty Cato’s mother. Honesty origi¬ 
nally names her daughter, Bitty, Friendship. 

Hope Cary Hope Cary is one of the four of 
the youngest Cary girls who participate in Ruby’s 
Christmas pageant. 

Hurston Poole Hurston is the son of Sally and 
Aaron Poole. He has 12 siblings. Hurston Poole 
is one of the younger generation at the meeting at 
the Oven. Hurston is one of the young people of 
Ruby who petition the adults to rename the Oven 
that was built by the Old Fathers and carried from 
Haven to Ruby by the New Fathers. 

Indian woman The Indian woman and the 
Indian boys pick up Pallas on the side of the road 
after she is raped by a gang of boys. The Indians 
feed her and take her to a church. Later the woman 
returns for Pallas and takes her to a clinic because 
she has an intuitive feeling that Pallas has been the 
victim of violence. 


Ivlin When Patricia Best tries to chart the gene¬ 
alogy of the community, she cannot discover Ivlin’s 
maiden name. 

Jack Jack is Jean’s, Seneca’s mother, husband. 

James Person James Person is the son of Drew 
and Harriet Person. James is one of the children 
who participate in Ruby’s Christmas pageant. 

Jean Seneca believes that Jean is her older sister. 
In fact, Jean is her mother. When Seneca is a small 
child, Jean abandons her without explanation. Jean 
leaves the five-year-old Seneca a note written in 
red lipstick. Seneca keeps the note with her even 
into her adulthood. After the attack at the Con¬ 
vent, Seneca encounters Jean at a football game. 
Seneca seems unaware of Jean’s identity and Jean 
does not realize until it is too late that Seneca is in 
fact her lost child. 

Jefferson Fleetwood (Jeff) Jefferson Fleetwood is 
the son of Arnold and Mable Fleetwood and husband 
of Sweetie. All of the children he has with Sweetie 
are sick. Jeff defends his sister Arnette during the 
meeting with the Morgans. Before Arnette’s wedding 
to K.D., Jeff takes to carrying a gun. Jeff is heir to his 
father Arnold’s furniture store. He is also a Vietnam 
veteran. Jeff Fleetwood is a part of the posse of men 
who go to the Convent to kill the women. 

Jerome Truelove Jerome Truelove is the son of 
Divine and Milton Truelove and Pallas Truelove’s 
brother. 

Joanne Truelove Joanne Truelove is Mil- 
ton Truelove’s second wife and Pallas Truelove’s 
stepmother. 

Joe-Thomas Poole Joe-Thomas Poole is the son 
of Aaron and Sally Poole. He is one of the children 
of Ruby who participate in the annual Christmas 
pageant. 

John Seawright John Seawright is one of the 
New Fathers, one of the men who lead the reloca¬ 
tion of the town from Haven to Ruby, Oklahoma. 
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July July is the clerk/secretary at the Morgan’s 
Bank. He was best friends with Easter and Scout 
Morgan and is with the boys when Scout Morgan 
dies in an automobile accident and is resurrected 
by Connie. 

June June is the journalist who comes to inter¬ 
view Mavis Albright after her twins, Merle and 
Perle, suffocate in the back seat of the Cadillac. 
During the interview, June wears new white high 
heels. She appears objective and sympathetic, but 
tends toward implicit disapproval. June is manipu¬ 
lative. She befriends Mavis only so that she can 
conduct the interview. 

Jupe Cato During the Disallowing, Jupe Cato 
refuses to accept the charity of the community in 
Fairly, Oklahoma, that refuses to allow the group 
to join their community. The residents of Fairly 
are light-skinned blacks and do not want the dark- 
skinned travelers to join their numbers. 

Juvenal DuPres Juvenal DuPres is the father of 
Nathan and an Old Father, one of the men who 
lead the journey from the South to Oklahoma to 
found the town of Haven. 

Kate Jury Golightly (Katherine) Kate Jury 
Golightly is Catherine and Harper Jury’s daughter. 
She marries early because of her father’s obsessive 
vigilance. She plays the organ at Arnette and K.D. 
Smith’s wedding and directs the children’s singing 
during the Christmas pageant. Kate is one of the 
younger generation of Ruby women and is a friend 
of Anna Flood. The two women scrub the fist off 
of the Oven. Kate helps Anna to shape her hair. 
They also share a laugh at Alice Pulliam during the 
reception for K.D. and Arnette’s wedding. 

K.D. Smith (Coffee Smith) K.D. Smith is the 
son of Ruby Morgan and Coffee Smith. Coffee 
Smith is an army buddy of K.D.’s uncles, Steward 
and Deacon Morgan. K.D. is the last person in the 
Morgan family line. His given name is Coffee, but 
he goes by K.D., which is short for Kentucky Derby, 
a name he earns as a child after winning a horse race 
held at the celebration of Ruby’s founding. He looks 
like a Morgan/Blackhorse mix. K.D. has a sexual 


relationship with Arnette that results in Arnette’s 
pregnancy when she is 14 years old. He does not 
want to take responsibility for his unborn child. He 
slaps Arnette and creates quite a fuss, which leads 
to a meeting between the Fleetwoods and Morgans. 

When Gigi arrives in town, K.D. has an affair 
with her that continues for four years. K.D. also 
propositions Billie Delia twice. When Gigi finally 
rejects K.D., he asks Arnette to become his wife. 
His proposal occurs four years after her still-born 
pregnancy. K.D. and Arnette have an uncom¬ 
fortable wedding that serves as a platform for the 
primary ministers of Ruby to weigh in on the com¬ 
munity’s conflicts. After they are married, K.D. and 
Arnette have a son. 

Although limited in many ways, K.D. is good at 
brushing and nurturing his uncle Steward’s hunting 
dogs. He especially loves Steward’s dog, Good, and 
writes a song about the animal. K.D. is selfish and 
immature, spoiled by his family’s money and status. 
K.D. is a part of the posse of men who go to the 
Convent to kill the women. 

Leon Fox Feon Fox is Norma Keene Fox’s 
husband. 

Lily Cary Fily is Reverend Cary’s wife. The cou¬ 
ple is known for their duets. 

Linda DuPres Finda Dupres is Pious DuPres’s 
daughter. She is one of the children who partici¬ 
pate in the annual Ruby Christmas pageant. 

Linda Sands Finda Sands is Forcas Sand’s sister. 
The siblings are members of the younger genera¬ 
tion who attend the meeting at the Oven. Finda is 
one of the young people of Ruby who petition the 
adults to rename the Oven that was built by the 
Old Fathers and carried from Haven to Ruby by 
the New Fathers. 

Little Mirth kittle Mirth is one of the younger 
generation of Ruby who follow the teaching of MAR¬ 
TIN Futher King, Jr. kittle Mirth is one of the young 
people of Ruby who petition the adults to rename 
the Oven that was built by the Old Fathers and car¬ 
ried from Haven to Ruby by the New Fathers. 
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Lone DuPres Lone DuPres is one of the babies 
stolen/rescued during the trip from Haven to Ruby. 
The baby Lone is discovered by Fairy DuPres and 
Missy Rivers. After discovering that the infant 
Lone’s mother has died and that the baby has been 
existing for sometime alone, Fairy DuPres insists 
on taking the orphan infant along with the group. 
Fairy takes on Lone as her surrogate mother. Lone 
learns midwifery from Fairy, who is the first midwife 
in Haven and, later, in Ruby. 

In Ruby, during her later years, Lone is hurt that 
many of the younger generation, like Arnette Fleet- 
wood, will not use her services. The Fleetwoods 
seem to blame Lone for the health problems with 
Jeff and Sweetie’s kids. Lone learns accidentally 
about the plot against the women at the Convent 
and drives out to warn them about the impending 
attack. The women do not heed her warnings and 
so Lone tries to get other residents of Ruby involved 
to prevent the attack. Lone’s efforts are delayed 
by her impaired car and the group that she gath¬ 
ers arrives too late to prevent the shootings. In the 
wake of the attack and the women’s subsequent dis¬ 
appearance, Lone is one of the few people willing to 
tell the truth about what happened at the Convent. 

Lorcas Sands Lorcas Sands is the son of Payne 
Sands. He is Linda Sand’s brother. The siblings are 
members of the younger generation at the meeting 
at the Oven. Lorcas is one of the young people of 
Ruby who petition the adults to rename the Oven 
that was built by the Old Fathers and carried from 
Haven to Ruby by the New Fathers. 

Lovely Cary Lovely Cary is one of the four young¬ 
est Cary girls who participate in Ruby’s Christmas 
pageant. 

Loving Morgan Loving Morgan is one of the 
children of Zechariah and Mindy Morgan. She and 
her sisters, Ella and Selanie, gather pink yarrow to 
place on Lone’s mother’s grave. 

Luther Beauchamp Luther Beauchamp is the 
brother of Sweetie Beauchamp Fleetwood and the 
husband of Helen (Ren) Beauchamp. The couple 
are the parents of Royal, Destry, and Vane Beau¬ 
champ. He is one of the New Fathers, one of the 


men who lead the relocation of the town from 
Haven to Ruby, Oklahoma. 

Mable Fleetwood Mable Fleetwood is the daugh¬ 
ter of Miss Esther. She is Arnold Fleetwood’s wife 
and the mother of Jefferson and Arnette. She is a 
proud woman. She is more jovial with Reverend 
Misner than with anyone else. Mable Fleetwood 
takes turns with Sweetie taking care of Sweetie and 
Jeff s sick children. 

Mama Greer Manta Greer is one of Seneca’s fos¬ 
ter mothers. 

Man behind the counter The man behind the 
counter in the train dining car charges Gigi for ice 
even when she does not actually get any in her cup. 

Manley Gibson Manley Gibson is Gigi’s father. 
He is a convicted fellow on death row until he 
receives a reprieve. After the attack on the Con¬ 
vent, Manley Gibson has a visit from Gigi. Manley 
gives Gigi a necklace that she throws away. Some 
critics have read the relationship between Manley 
and Gigi as incestuous. 

Martha Stone Jury Martha Stone is Harper 
Jury’s first wife and Menus Jury’s mother. Harper 
believes that she betrays him by having an affair. 

Mary Magna (Mother, Mother Superior) Mary 
Magna is a Catholic nun who eventually becomes 
the Mother Superior at the Convent. She kidnaps 
Consolata from the streets of Brazil along with two 
other street children. Mary Magna becomes enam¬ 
ored of Consolata. She leaves the other two chil¬ 
dren in Brazil and brings Connie with her to her 
new assignment in Oklahoma. Mary Magna helps 
raise Connie at the Convent. Mary Magna lives 
in the Convent until she dies. Consolata prolongs 
Mary Magna’s life by using her powers to resur¬ 
rect the woman. Mary Magna has a strange, unex¬ 
plained light surrounding her as she lies in her bed. 
In her delirium, she rambles incoherently, switch¬ 
ing from Latin to English. She dies looking very 
pale and without color in her eyes. Connie says 
that Mary Magna’s eyes originally were blue. When 
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Mary Magna dies, upon her request, her body is 
shipped to Lake Superior. After Mary Magna’s 
death, Consolata is inconsolable and despondent. 

Mavis Goodroe Albright Mavis Albright is the 
first woman to arrive at the Convent after the 
school closes. Mavis is on the run from Maryland 
after having escaped from an abusive marriage. 
The catalyst for Mavis’s departure is the death of 
her infant twins and her belief that her other chil¬ 
dren are trying to kill her. Mavis leaves her babies, 
Merle and Pearl, in her car during the summer 
while she goes grocery shopping; when she is in the 
store, the babies suffocate. After the death of the 
babies, Mavis steals her husband’s prize possession, 
his mint green 1965 Cadillac and she runs away 
from him and from her children, Sal, Frankie, and 
Billy James. 

After making a brief stop at her mother’s home, 
Mavis takes off for Los Angeles. She takes panties, 
aspirin, money, and gas from her mother’s house. 
As she drives cross-county, Mavis picks up hitch¬ 
hiking girls who are standing along the roadside. 
She wants the girls to help pay for gas. Mavis grows 
attached to one of the girls, Bennie. While travel¬ 
ing west, Mavis accidentally arrives at the Convent 
after running out of gas. She lives at the Convent 
for long stretches, interrupted by periodic road trips. 
Mavis is haunted by what she believes are the ghosts 
of her dead twins. Mavis loves Consolata, but she 
never quite gets along with Gigi. Gigi thinks that 
Mavis is sexless. Mavis’s fights with Gigi make her 
feel liberated and exhilarated. Like the other Con¬ 
vent residents, eventually she finds consolation and 
affirmation through Consolata’s healing wisdom. 

Melinda DuPres Melinda DuPres is Pious DuPres’s 
wife. Pious sends her for help after Lone tells him 
about the plan for the attack on the Convent. 

Menus Jury Menus Jury is the son of Martha 
Stone Jury and Harper Jury. Harper Jury believes 
that Martha Stone has an affair and as a result, 
their marriage ends. Harper remarries Catherine 
Jury. Harper seems to hold his belief in Martha’s 
infidelity against Menus. He does not let his son 
forget his mother’s flaws. 


Menus Jury serves time in Vietnam. After his 
tour, he drinks heavily every weekend upon return¬ 
ing to Ruby. Menus creates a great deal of contro¬ 
versy when he brings a light-skinned woman home 
from Virginia as his bride. As a result of this relation¬ 
ship that the New Fathers understand as a breach of 
the rules of Ruby, Menus has to give up his home. 

After his return from Vietnam, Menus cuts hair in 
the back of Ace’s Grocery on Saturdays after Anna 
takes over the store. During a particularly bad period, 
Menus Jury goes to the Convent drunk and the 
women take care of him and clean him up. Despite 
their kindness, Menus Jury is part of the group that 
goes out to the Convent to gun the women down. 

Merle and Perle Albright Merle and Pearl 
Albright are the twin babies that Mavis leaves in 
the mint green Cadillac while she goes into the 
grocery store to get hot dogs for her husband and 
the babies’ father, Frank. The boy and girl twins 
suffocate in the Cadillac. After Mavis arrives at 
the Convent, she thinks that the infants haunt the 
place. She experiences them as lost, laughing babies 
who grow with time. 

Michael Seawright Michael Seawright is Timo¬ 
thy Seawright’s grandson and is one of the children 
who participate in the Ruby Christmas pageant. 

Mickey Rood Mickey is Gigi’s ex-lover. He tells 
Gigi (Grace) about a rock formation located in 
Wish, Arizona, of a couple who look like they are 
having sex. Mickey is with Gigi in Oakland, Cali¬ 
fornia. Mickey is sentenced to 90 days in jail after 
his arrest in the wake of a riot. 

Milton Truelove Milton Truelove is Pallas True- 
love’s father and Divine Truelove’s former husband. 
Milton Truelove works as a talent scout for young 
performers. Pallas runs away with Carlos from 
the home she shares with Milton and her brother 
Jerome. Pallas begins to reconnect with Milton 
during her stay at the Convent. 

Mindy Flood Morgan (Miss Mindy) Mindy 
Flood Morgan is Zechariah Morgan’s wife and Rec¬ 
tor Morgan’s mother. She is pregnant during the 
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journey from Fairley, Oklahoma, to Haven. Miss 
Mindy is Deacon and Steward’s grandmother and 
Anna Flood’s great aunt. 

Ming Fleetwood Ming Fleetwood is one of 
Sweetie and Jeff Fleetwood’s sick children. Jeff 
insists on naming the child Ming after his return 
from Vietnam. 

Mirth Mirth is Elder Morgan’s eldest daughter 
and the wife of Nathan DuPres. 

Miss Esther See Esther 

Missy Rivers Blackhorse Missy Rivers is the wife 
of Thomas Blackhorse and the mother of Soane 
and Dovey. Her name is a sort of joke, a pun on 
Mississippi River. She and Fairy DuPres are respon¬ 
sible for finding and saving Lone while on the jour¬ 
ney from the South to Haven. 

Moss DuPres Moss DuPres is one of the New 
Fathers, one of the men who lead the relocation of 
the town from Haven to Ruby, Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Turtle Mrs. Turtle is the mother of Eddie 
Turtle, Seneca’s boyfriend. Mrs. Turtle is a vegetar¬ 
ian who eats a strict diet. After he is imprisoned, 
Eddie asks Seneca to visit his mother and to ask her 
to cash her savings bonds and send the money to 
him. During Seneca’s visit, Mrs. Turtle refuses to 
cash her savings bonds given to her by her husband. 
Mrs. Turtle refuses to support her son because of the 
nature of the crime he commits. After Seneca leaves 
Mrs. Turtle’s house, she returns to ask Eddie’s mother 
if she can use her phone to make a call. From outside 
the door, Seneca hears Mrs. Turtle crying about her 
son. Mrs. Turtle lives in Wichita, Kansas. 

Nathan DuPres Nathan DuPres is the son of 
Juvenal DuPres. He is believed to be the oldest occu¬ 
pant of Ruby. Nathan is one of the New Fathers, 
one of the men who lead the relocation of the town 
from Haven to Ruby, Oklahoma. Nathan DuPres 
delivers the opening remarks at the annual Christ¬ 
mas pageant. The remarks consist of an anecdote, 
which is an incoherent recollection from his life and 
from a dream he has had. The tale is of a vision or 


dream involving an encounter with an Indian in a 
cotton field. Nathan DuPres loses all of his children 
in the tornado of 1922. His wife, Mirth, also dies in 
Haven, which is why he decides to leaves for Ruby. 
After the group relocates to Haven, Nathan tries to 
teach the children to ride horses, a necessary skill in 
his estimation. 

Nathan owns a horse named Hard Goods. Bil¬ 
lie Delia especially enjoys the rides, deriving from 
them a three-year old’s innocent sexual pleasure. 
The revelation of that pleasure forever and errone¬ 
ously brands Billie Delia as promiscuous. Nathan is 
a member of the posse that guns down the women 
at the Convent. 

New Fathers, the The New Fathers are the men 
who journey with their families from Haven to estab¬ 
lish the new town of Ruby. They are Ossie Beau¬ 
champ, Roger Best, William Cato, Moss DuPres, 
Nathan DuPres, Arnold Fleetwood, Ace Flood, 
Harper Jury, Deacon Morgan, Steward Morgan, 
Sargeant Person, Aaron Poole, Edward Sands, and 
John Seawright. 

Night Night is the horse Steward rides in the 
dark early morning so that he can think. 

nineteen negro ladies, the The nineteen negro 
ladies are women that Deacon and Steward admire 
for their beautiful skin. The women wear light 
materials that are mostly white in color. Some of 
the women wear salmon and yellow. When Stew¬ 
ard and Deacon see them, the women are in the 
process of having their picture taken. The two boys 
fall off the fence they are sitting on in order to get 
the women’s attention. The twins encounter the 
ladies when they go on a trip with their father to 
examine other all-black towns. Deacon and Stew¬ 
ard are attracted to the women’s light skin but 
reject their memory of the women because of the 
Disallowing and their negative associations with 
light-skinned African Americans. 

Noah Fleetwood Noah Fleetwood is one of 
Sweetie and Jeff Fleetwood’s sick children. 

Norma Keene Fox Through her chauffer, David, 
Norma Keene Fox propositions Seneca under the 
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guise of hiring the girl to do secretarial work for her 
while her husband, Mr. Leon Fox, is out of town. 
Norma Keene Fox has champagne-colored hair and 
has a son at Rice University. She is originally from 
the East and is now living in Wichita, Kansas. She 
calls Seneca Sweet Thing and never asks her name. 
Norma Keene Fox toys with Seneca for three weeks 
and then pays Seneca $500.00 and gives her some 
old clothes in return for her services. 

Old Fathers The Old Fathers are the original 
founders of Haven who led the exodus from the 
South to Oklahoma. Some of the Old Fathers are 
Drum Blackhorse; Zechariah Morgan; Able Flood; 
August Cato; Brood Poole, Sr.; Juvenal DuPres; 
and Booker DuPres. 

Olive Best Olive Best is Fulton Best’s wife and 
Roger Best’s mother. The couple’s other children 
die during the influenza epidemic of 1919. Both 
she and Fulton are disappointed when Roger mar¬ 
ries Delia who is not only an outsider, but is light- 
skinned. When Patricia Best tries to chart the 
genealogy of the community, she cannot discover 
Olive’s maiden name. 

Ossie Beauchamp Ossie Beauchamp is one of 
the New Fathers, one of the men who lead the 
relocation of the town from Haven to Ruby, Okla¬ 
homa. He organizes a race to celebrate the naming 
of the first road in Ruby. He has a two-year-old and 
a four-year-old horse at the time of the celebration 
that he thinks are pretty as brides. 

Pallas Truelove Pallas Truelove is a rich girl who 
falls in love with Carlos, the janitor at her high 
school. Pallas Truelove has been pudgy as a child 
and is able to lose weight while dating Carlos. With 
Carlos she runs away from the home where she lives 
with her dad, Milton Truelove, to her mother Divine 
Truelove’s home in Mehita, New Mexico. While Pal¬ 
las and Carlos are at Divine’s house, Divine and Car¬ 
los begin an affair and Pallas runs away. While she is 
on the run, a group of boys chase her and may have 
raped her. Pallas escapes from the boys by hiding in 
a swampy lake. While she hides, she is frightened 
by the possibility of discovery by the boys and by the 


possible presence of unseen creatures in the water. 
Eventually, she gets a ride with a group of Indians, 
one of whom is a compassionate older woman. 

Billie Delia finds Pallas at the hospital after 
the Indian woman drops her off there. The Indian 
woman is the first person to think that Pallas is 
pregnant. From the hospital, at Billie Delia’s urg¬ 
ing, Pallas makes her way to the Convent. Pallas is 
sick to her stomach during her first few weeks at the 
Convent, and, eventually, shows signs of her preg¬ 
nancy and gives birth to a son. The baby is named 
Divine. Consolata helps Pallas to recover from her 
trauma and, after the shooting at the Convent, Pal¬ 
las becomes a warrior with the other women. Her 
mother, Divine, sees Pallas at her home with the 
baby, retrieving shoes that she left at the house. 

Pansy When Patricia Best tries to chart the gene¬ 
alogy of the community, she cannot discover Pansy’s 
maiden name. 

Pastor Simon Cary See Simon Cary 

Patricia Best Cato (Pat, Patsy) Patricia is the 
daughter of Delia and Roger Best. Patricia’s mother, 
Delia, dies while giving birth to a breach baby. Delia 
is light-skinned and the stigma of her skin color 
causes her to be ostracized by most of the mem¬ 
bers of the Ruby community. Patricia inherits her 
mother’s skin color and also feels alienated from the 
community. Pat’s house is next to the Ruby school. 

Patricia is married to Billy Cato for a brief time 
before he is killed while serving in the military. 
The people of Ruby call her by her maiden name 
because her marriage is so short. Patricia runs the 
local school in Ruby and is the mother of Billie 
Delia. Patricia craves baking soda when she is preg¬ 
nant with her daughter. She is romantically inter¬ 
ested in Reverend Richard Misner, but the feeling 
is not returned. She creates a town genealogy to try 
to document the relationships of the inhabitants of 
Haven and Ruby, which she eventually destroys. 
Patricia and Billie Delia have a terrible fight dur¬ 
ing which Patricia gets so mad at her daughter, she 
almost kills her with an iron. Pat believes errone¬ 
ously that her daughter is promiscuous. After the 
fight, Patricia and Billie Delia remain estranged. 
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Payne Sands Payne Sands is the father of Linda 
and Lorcas Sands, two of the children in Ruby’s 
Christmas pageant. 

Peace Jury Peace Jury is Solarine Jury’s husband 
and the son of Harper Jury. 

Peg Peg lives in the same town as Mavis, but 
Mavis does not really know her well. Mavis drives 
by Peg’s house when she is running away from her 
husband Frank after the death of the twins Merle 
and Pearl. Peg grows Rose of Sharon in her front 
yard and Peg’s house represents Mavis’s ideal of 
home. Peg cries at the funeral of the twins. 

Penelope Person Poole Penelope Person Poole 
is Sargeant and Priscilla Person’s daughter. She is 
married to Wisdom Poole. When Lone is search¬ 
ing for people to help her avert the attack on the 
women at the Convent, she considers Penelope, 
but decides not to ask her since she is the daughter 
and the wife of two of the perpetrators. 

Penny Penny is a wayward girl who lives at the 
Convent while Consolata is involved in her affair 
with Deacon. Penny and her friend, Clarissa, help 
Consolata to hide her affair. As the last students at 
the Convent, Clarissa and Penny want to escape 
and have some role in determining their own des¬ 
tiny. The girls ask Consolata for money to help 
with their escape. After much coaxing, Connie 
gives the girls the money they request. After their 
escape, they send the money back to Connie using 
fictional names. 

Peter Blackhorse Peter Blackhorse is the son of 
Drum Blackhorse and the brother of Thomas and 
Sally. Peter Blackhorse is married to Bitty Cato 
Blackhorse. They are Fawn Blackhorse Cato’s par¬ 
ents and Billy Cato’s grandparents. 

photographer, the The photographer accompa¬ 
nies June when the journalist comes to interview 
Mavis after she leaves her twins, Merle and Pearl, in 
the Cadillac and they suffocate. The photographer 
takes more pictures of the car than of the family. In 
contrast to June, he is nonjudgmental and polite. 


pick-up truck driver The pick-up truck driver 
and his wife are driving past Ruby when they 
encounter Sweetie during her nearly unconscious 
walk from the town to the Convent. Although 
they stop, Sweetie does not accept their offer of 
assistance. Unbeknownst to them, Seneca has been 
hiding in the back of the pick-up. Seneca gets off 
the truck when she sees Sweetie. 

Piedade Piedade is the goddess figure in the sto¬ 
ries Consolata tells. According to these tales, Pie- 
dade does not speak, she just sings. She appears with 
Consolata at the end of the novel sitting on a trash- 
strewn beach. She may be Consolata’s mother. 

Pious DuPres Pious DuPres is Booker DuPres’s 
son, Melinda DuPres’s husband, and the father 
of Linda DuPres and another daughter. He is the 
nephew of Juvenal DuPres. After Lone tells him 
about the plan to attack the women of the Con¬ 
vent, Pious tries to intervene. He sends his wife, 
Melinda, to tell others and to get their help. After 
he learns what they have done, Pious scolds the 
men and tells them that they have brought shame 
on everyone. 

Praise Compton Praise Compton is one of the 
original migrants who travel from the South to 
Oklahoma to become one of the original members 
of the Haven community. Praise Compton tears her 
own clothes to cover baby Lone when the orphaned 
infant is discovered by Lone. After the Disallowing, 
Celeste Blackhorse gives Praise some of the food left 
for the group from the residents of Fairly, Oklahoma, 
to distribute to the other women and children. 

Priscilla Person Priscilla Person is Sargeant Per¬ 
son’s wife and Penelope Person Poole’s mother. The 
morning of the raid, Priscilla hears the men in her 
house and volunteers to cook the men breakfast. 
Not wanting her to overhear their plans, Sargeant 
sends her back to bed. 

Private Smith See Coffee Smith 

Providence Providence is the watchful house¬ 
keeper of Milton Truelove. 
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Pryor Morgan Pryor Morgan is Zechariah and 
Mindy Morgan’s son. He is also Big Daddy’s brother 
and Deacon and Steward Morgan’s uncle. 

Pure Cary Pure Cary is one of the four young¬ 
est Cary girls who participate in Ruby’s Christmas 
pageant. 

Queen Morgan Queen Morgan is one of the 
children of Zechariah and Mindy Morgan. 

Rector Morgan See Big Daddy Morgan 

Ren Beauchamp See Helen Beauchamp 

Reverend Richard Misner Some of the more 
conservative residents of the controlled environ¬ 
ment of Ruby view Richard Misner as a radical 
preacher. Misner is the Baptist minister at Mount 
Calvary. Always a mediator, Misner tries to help 
in the conflict between the Fleetwoods and the 
Morgans. He teaches black history at the school in 
Ruby in the afternoons. Misner values his interac¬ 
tion with and the perspectives of the young people 
of Ruby. He begins a small credit union. He has 
claustrophobia as a result of a jail stay he experi¬ 
ences following his participation in a Civil Rights 
protest. His willingness to embrace change and his 
Civil Rights activism mark him as dangerous in the 
estimation of the town fathers. 

Reverend Senior Pulliam Reverend Pulliam leads 
the Methodist congregation at New Zion. Pulliam is 
at philosophical odds with Reverend Richard Mis- 
ner. Pulliam competes with Misner for the atten¬ 
tion of the people of Ruby. He believes that the 
young people of Ruby are defaming a tradition in 
their interactions with the Oven and with their defi¬ 
ance of the traditional customs of the community. 
Pulliam delivers a bombastic sermon at K.D. and 
Arnette’s wedding. Reverend Pulliam believes that 
the women residents of the Convent are offering 
food as a pagan sacrifice. He is a dark, wiry man with 
white hair and a very impressive physical presence. 
Pulliam enjoys the support of the town’s fathers. 

Richard Misner See Reverend Richard Misner 


Rita Rita works with Billie Delia at the clinic 
where Billie Delia is employed as a nurse. 

Roger Best Roger Best is the son of Fulton and 
Olive Best and the husband of Delia Best. All of 
his brothers and sisters die during the influenza 
epidemic of 1919. His daughter and granddaugh¬ 
ter are Patricia and Billie Delia Best. Roger Best 
drives the ambulance/hearse for the community of 
Ruby. Ruby’s townspeople shun Roger Best because 
they do not approve of his wife. By marrying his 
wife, he becomes the first to violate the blood rule. 
Although he is one of the New Fathers, he is disal¬ 
lowed membership in the group because he marries 
a woman who is not from Ruby and whom the oth¬ 
ers consider too light-skinned to be accepted. 

Best is the town embalmer, but he has no work 
since no one has died in Ruby since 1953. He 
dreams of being a doctor. He applies through the 
G. I. Bill to go to medical school but never is 
accepted. After abandoning his first dreams, Roger 
Best hopes to own a gas station. When Mary Magna 
dies, Roger goes out to the Convent to pick up 
Mary Magna’s body. On the way out, he gives Gigi 
a ride. He leaves her there after Connie asks the 
girl to stay and watch while she sleeps. After the 
attack on the Convent, Roger Best is the person 
who discovers that there are no dead bodies there. 

Royal Beauchamp (Roy) Royal Beauchamp is 
the son of Luther and Helen Beauchamp and the 
brother of Destry and Vane Beauchamp. Royal is 
interested in Africa. Royal Beauchamp is at the 
meeting at the Oven and is scolded for talking back 
to his elders. Royal is one of the young people of 
Ruby who petition the adults to rename the Oven 
that was built by the Old Fathers and carried from 
Haven to Ruby by the New Fathers. 

Ruby Morgan Ruby Morgan is the person whom 
the town is named for. She is the baby sister of 
Deacon and Steward and the mother of K.D. Ruby 
falls ill on the journey from Haven to Ruby. She 
seems to recover after their arrival, but relapses. 
Deacon and Steward take her to Dernby for medi¬ 
cal attention, but the hospitals there will not treat 
her in their facilities. When she dies, her brothers 
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learn that the personnel at the hospital were call¬ 
ing a veterinarian to care for their sister. Steward 
and Deacon remember their sister as a sweet and 
modest girl. Her death leaves the care of her son, 
K.D., in the hands of Deacon and Steward. After 
her death, Patricia Best believes that Steward and 
Deacon make a deal with God prohibiting death in 
the town as long as the residents keep the blood¬ 
lines pure and do not commit adultery. Miss Esther 
is the one who decides that the name of the new 
town should be Ruby. 

Sal Albright (Sally) Sal is Mavis and Frank’s 
daughter. During the interview June conducts with 
Mavis after the death of her twin infants, Sal digs her 
fingernails into her mother’s side seeming to want to 
draw blood. Sal places Frank’s razor on the table dur¬ 
ing dinner, a gesture Mavis interprets as life-threat¬ 
ening. Sal sits outside her mother’s room and listens 
when her parents are having sex. The child genuinely 
frightens Mavis and this fear is a catalyst for Mavis’s 
escape. Eventually, after the attack on the Convent, 
Mavis and Sal reunite in a diner. Sal no longer seems 
angry with her mother during the meeting. 

Sally Blackhorse Poole Sally Blackhorse Poole is 
the daughter of Drum Blackhorse and the sister of 
Thomas and Peter. Sally Blackhorse Poole is also the 
wife of Aaron Poole. The couple has 13 children. 

Sandra See Dusty 

Sargeant Person Sargeant Person is a local 
businessman and friend of Deacon and Steward. 
Sargeant Person is a New Father, one of the men 
who lead the relocation of the town from Haven 
to Ruby, Oklahoma. Sargeant Person is a part of 
the posse of men who go to the Convent to kill the 
women. He insists at the meeting at the Oven that 
the elders be respected. Sergeant Person owns a 
feed store. He leases land from the women of the 
Convent. After the attack and the women’s disap¬ 
pearance, Sergeant is pleased that he will no longer 
have to pay them to use the land. 

Save-Marie Fleetwood Save-Marie Fleetwood 
is Sweetie and Jeff Fleetwood’s baby who dies. 


Ruby holds its second funeral for the baby. Sweetie 
refuses to bury the baby on Morgan land. Richard 
Misner delivers a beautiful elegy for the baby—a 
declaration of hope and despair. 

Selanie Morgan Selanie Morgan is one of the 
children of Zechariah and Mindy Morgan. She and 
her sisters, Ella and Loving, gather pink yarrow to 
place on Lone’s mother’s grave. 

Seneca Seneca is abandoned by her mother, Jean, 
when she is only five years old. Seneca believes that 
Jean is her sister. Jean leaves the little girl alone 
in their apartment with only a note written in lip¬ 
stick. Seneca thinks if she is good her sister will 
return. On the fourth day after Jean’s departure, 
Seneca finally goes to the bread box where the 
Lorna Doones are stashed and finds the note. The 
desolate Seneca keeps the note with her for most 
of her adult life. She stashes the note in her shoe, 
even rescuing it from the garbage at times. As a 
result of the trauma of these incidents, Seneca can¬ 
not bear to see women cry. 

After Jean leaves, Seneca is placed in foster care, 
which is where she develops the habit of cutting 
herself. This self-destructive behavior emerges as a 
response to the abuse she receives while in foster 
care. Seneca has a boyfriend named Eddie Turtle. 
Eddie Turtle is imprisoned and abusive. From prison 
he asks Seneca to bring him shoes and a Bible. Eddie 
tells her that the Bible she brings is too big. He lacks 
gratitude and asks only for more. He tells Seneca 
how to take care of his dogs and asks her to visit his 
mother, Mrs. Turtle, in Wichita, Kansas, in order to 
ask her to cash her savings bonds. Seneca travels to 
Wichita, but Mrs. Turtle will not cash the bonds. 

In the Wichita bus station, Seneca is solicited 
by a woman, Mrs. Norma Fox, who pays her to be 
in her service for two weeks. After her time with 
Norma Fox, Seneca finds herself hitchhiking and 
stowing away in truck beds. While riding in the back 
of one such truck, she sees Sweetie Fleetwood walk¬ 
ing toward the Convent. Sweetie’s tears move Sen¬ 
eca to jump out of the truck and walk with Sweetie. 
While they walk, Seneca attempts to console Sweetie 
and keep her warm, although Sweetie seems not to 
notice any of her gestures. Seneca follows Sweetie 
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all the way to the Convent, covering her with Mrs. 
Fox’s serape. Seneca remains at the Convent. While 
there, Seneca tries to keep the peace between Mavis 
and Gigi. (For information on other significant defi¬ 
nitions of Seneca, see Part III.) 

Senior Pulliam See Reverend Senior Pulliam 

Scout Morgan Scout Morgan is one of the sons 
of Mindy and Zechariah Morgan. His great-nephew 
is also named Scout Morgan. 

Scout Morgan Scout Morgan, named after his 
great uncle, is the son of Soane and Deacon Morgan 
and the brother of Easter Morgan. Scout is involved 
in a car accident while traveling home from an unap¬ 
proved trip with Easter and the boys’ friend July. 
After the accident, Consolata brings Scout back to 
life at Lone’s request. As a result of her action, Con¬ 
nie earns Soane’s lifelong gratitude. Later, Scout is 
killed while serving in Vietnam. 

Shepard Morgan Shepard Morgan is one of the 
children of Zechariah and Mindy Morgan. 

Simon Cary (Pastor Simon Cary) Simon Cary 
comes to Ruby at the end of the Korean War. He is 
the Pentecostal minister at the Church of the Holy 
Redeemer. Reverend Simon Cary is married to Lily 
Cary. The couple is known for their singing duets. 

Sister Mary Elizabeth Sister Mary Elizabeth is 
one of the Catholic sisters who teach the Arap- 
aho girls English and Catholicism. The sisters try 
unsuccessfully to destroy all the evidence of the 
Embezzler and his lewd decorations in the mansion. 
After the Convent is closed as school, she leaves 
Oklahoma for a position in Indiana. 

Sister Roberta Sister Roberta is one of the four 
Catholic sisters who teach the Arapaho girls at the 
Convent English and Catholicism. Sister Roberta 
also teaches Connie to cook. The sisters try unsuc¬ 
cessfully to destroy all the evidence of the Embez¬ 
zler and his lewd decorations in the mansion. 

Soane Morgan Soane Morgan is the daughter 
of Thomas and Missy Rivers Blackhorse. She is 


also Deacon Morgan’s wife and Dovey Morgan’s 
sister. Soane and Deacon are the parents of Easter 
and Scout. Soane is close friends with Consolata 
and with the other women at the Convent. The 
relationship with the women at the Convent begins 
after she learns that Deacon has had an affair with 
Consolata. Soane, while pregnant, goes to the Con¬ 
vent to warn Consolata to stay away from Deacon. 
Shortly after her walk to the Convent, Soane has 
a miscarriage. Later, she befriends Consolata after 
Connie uses her powers to save Soane’s son Scout, 
after an automobile accident. Eventually both Eas¬ 
ter and Scout are killed while serving in Vietnam. 
Soane keeps four unopened letters from her sons. 

Soane Morgan takes Mavis to get gas when Mavis 
first arrives at the Convent. She brings Consolata 
sunglasses. Soane goes to the Convent to get hot 
peppers, which are the only things that her husband, 
Deek, can still taste. She also goes out to get the 
tonic that helps Soane to focus and relax after the 
death of her sons. Soane also gets pecans from the 
Convent. She makes more lace than she could ever 
use and prepares the quail that her husband hunts. 
After Arnette and K.D.’s wedding, Soane hosts their 
reception. Much to the dismay of the majority of the 
residents of Ruby, she invites the Convent women 
to the reception. After the shooting at the Convent 
and witnessing Steward shoot Connie in the fore¬ 
head, Soane distances herself from her sister Dovey. 
The two women disagree about what happened and 
whether it was the right thing to do. 

Solace Blackhorse Solace Blackhorse is Ethan 
Blackhorse’s wife. Patricia Best Cato believes that 
Ethan’s name is crossed off in the Blackhorse family 
Bible because of infidelity in their marriage. 

Solarine Jury Solarine Jury is Peace Jury’s wife 
and Harper Jury’s daughter-in-law. 

Sophie Sophie is Eddie Turtle’s dog. Eddie gives 
Seneca instructions about how to care for the dog 
while he is in prison. 

Sorrow When Patricia Best tries to chart the 
genealogy of the community, she cannot discover 
Sorrow’s maiden name. 
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Spider Seawright Spider Seawright and his 
brother Timothy are at the Oven when the Con¬ 
vent girls arrive for Annette and K.D.’s wedding 
reception. They dance with the girls before the 
women are asked to leave. 

Sterl Cato Sterl Cato is Bitty Cato Blackhorse’s 
father. He has a peculiar relationship with Honesty 
Jones that is described as Sterl taking Honesty over 
after the death of Honesty’s first husband. The cou¬ 
ple’s daughter, Bitty, is originally named Friendship. 

Steven Seawright Steven Seawright is one 
of Thomas Seawright’s grandsons. Steven is one 
of the children who participate in Ruby’s annual 
Christmas pageant. 

Steward Morgan Steward Morgan is the son 
of Rector (Big Daddy) Morgan and Beck Morgan 
and is Deacon Morgan’s identical twin. Steward is 
one of the New Fathers, one of the men who lead 
the relocation of the town from Haven to Ruby, 
Oklahoma. His other siblings are Elder and Ruby 
Morgan. Steward is married to Dovey. Steward is 
a veteran and is the tougher, meaner brother. He 
hides his face when he prays and is known for his 
inflammatory remarks. He and his brother Deacon, 
along with eight other families, are the founders of 
Ruby. Steward is invested in trying to reinstate the 
spirit of Haven and in keeping the traditional order 
of the community intact. 

Due to 20 years of chewing Blue Boy tobacco, 
his taste buds no longer function. He relies on Ace’s 
Grocery to buy his Blue Boy. The only things that 
he likes to eat are the hot peppers from the Con¬ 
vent. From his childhood, Steward is known to be 
picky with his food. Steward cannot sleep without 
his wife next to him in bed. This reality becomes an 
issue because Dovey often stays in the house that 
they own in town rather than at the ranch Steward 
prefers. Throughout his life Steward has a habit of 
losing things every time he wins. He always has to 
have the last word. Steward rides his black horse, 
Night, early in the morning through his land at the 
ranch in order to think. Steward shoots Consolata 
in the forehead, even after Deacon says that he 
should not kill the woman, when the men from 
Ruby go to the Convent to attack the women. 


Susannah Smith Morgan Susannah Smith Mor¬ 
gan is Elder’s wife. The couple have seven children. 
Elder dies as a relatively young man, leaving his wife 
Susannah to raise their six living children. Four of 
the seven children survive into adulthood. Susannah 
and Elder’s children leave Ruby and return only for 
occasional visits. As a result, Deacon does not con¬ 
sider Elder’s children to be legitimate Morgan heirs. 

Sut DuPres Sut DuPres is the husband of Fran¬ 
ces DuPres. 

Sweetie Beauchamp Fleetwood Sweetie Beau¬ 
champ Fleetwood is Luther Beauchamp’s sister and 
is Jefferson Fleetwood’s wife. All of the couple’s 
four children are ill. Sweetie is quite serious, and 
leaves Richard Misner with the impression that she 
has an intimate relationship with God. Because 
of the incessant care her children need, Sweetie 
never seems to sleep and never leaves her house. 
In her desperation one night, she walks down the 
road all the way to the Convent without an over¬ 
coat because she just cannot handle life with her 
children any more. While Sweetie walks down the 
road, Seneca, who is hitching a ride in the back of 
a truck, sees Sweetie and jumps off of the back of 
the truck to help. When the two arrive at the Con¬ 
vent, Sweetie rejects the care the women offer. She 
swears that she hears babies crying in the house 
and she cannot understand why her children do 
not cry and are not as healthy as those she thinks 
she hears. 

Tea Morgan Tea is Zechariah (Coffee) Morgan’s 
twin brother. The two have an unresolved feud 
after Tea dances for white men who threaten the 
twins. Coffee does not dance. Coffee is shot in the 
foot as a result of his refusal and no longer consid¬ 
ers Tea his brother. Tea’s name is blotted out in 
the Morgan family Bible. 

The Man The Man visits Consolata at the Con¬ 
vent. He wears a cowboy hat and sunglasses and 
looks like Consolata. He even has the same color 
eyes Connie’s used to be. His visitation causes Con- 
solata’s epiphany and the complete transformation 
of her life. 
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Thomas Blackhorse Thomas Blackhorse is the 
son of Drum Blackhorse and is the sibling of Peter 
and Sally Blackhorse. He is married to Missy Riv¬ 
ers. The couple are the parents of Soane and Dovey 
Blackhorse Morgan’s father. Thomas Blackhorse is 
one of the Old Fathers, one of the men who make 
the journey from the South to found the town of 
Haven, Oklahoma. He and his father, Drum, lead 
the procession when the group migrates from the 
South. 

Timothy Seawright Timothy Seawright is the 
grandfather of Stephen and Michael Seawright. 

Timothy Seawright Jr. Spider Seawright and his 
brother Timothy are at the Oven when the Con¬ 
vent girls arrive for Annette and K.D.’s wedding 
reception. They dance with the girls before the 
Morgans ask them to leave. 

Vane Beauchamp Vane Beauchamp is the son 
of Helen and Luther Beauchamp and the brother 
of Destry and Royal Beauchamp. 

walking man The walking man is the man who 
appears to Big Papa (Zechariah) Morgan after his 
prayer vigil in the woods during the journey to Haven. 
Big Papa tells the wanderers to follow the man until 
they arrive at the land that will be Haven. The man 
wears a suit and carries a satchel. In addition to Big 
Papa, Rector (Big Daddy) Morgan sees the walking 
man twice, as do several young children. 

white family, the The white family consists of a 
man, a woman, and a baby. They are from Arkansas 
and stop briefly in Ruby asking for directions and 
medicine. Anna Flood and Richard Misner get the 
couple the medicine they request and advise them 
not to continue their travels until the impending 
snow storm has passed. Their baby is sick, but the 
wife refuses to get out of the car. The white family 
freezes in the blizzard because they do not heed the 
warnings of the townspeople. The car with their bod¬ 
ies remains undiscovered by anyone outside of Ruby. 
Some townspeople believe that the undiscovered 
dead whites represent a threat to the town’s safety. 

William Cato See Billy Cato 


Wisdom Poole Wisdom Poole is a resident of 
Ruby. He works as a farmer. Wisdom Poole is a part 
of the posse of men who go to the Convent to kill 
the women. 

Zechariah Morgan (Kofi, Coffee, Big Papa) 

Zechariah Morgan, otherwise known as Big Papa, is 
one of the Old Fathers, one of the men who make 
the journey from the South to found the town of 
Haven, Oklahoma. Coffee is his given name. Big 
Papa is married to Mindy Morgan. The couple are 
the parents of 14 children, nine of whom survive 
to adulthood: Pryor, Rector, Shepard, Ella, Loving, 
Selanie, Governor, Queen, and Scout. Big Papa is 
grandfather to Steward and Deacon Morgan. 

Big Papa was originally named Coffee, possi¬ 
bly a variation on the African name Kofi. He has 
an identical twin named Tea. The brothers part 
ways after they are confronted by racist white men 
who demand that the two dance for their amuse¬ 
ment. Tea complies and dances for the men. Coffee 
refuses and is shot in the foot as a result. When 
this injury happens, Coffee does not cry. After this 
event, Coffee no longer considers Tea his brother. 

After the Civil War, Coffee holds office in 
Louisiana. He is thrown out of office under false 
charges. When he loses this position, he is unable 
to find a professional job. This lack of opportunity 
is partly what motivates him to gather a group of 
families and to head west to form their own town. 
He also changes his name to Zechariah. 

Because Big Papa is unable to walk during the 
journey he is carried on a plank at the end of the pro¬ 
cession. When the journey from the South to Haven 
seems at its lowest point, Big Papa goes to the woods 
to sit down and pray. After his prayer vigil, Big Papa 
sees a walking man. Big Papa’s praying seems to con¬ 
jure the appearance of the walking man. The walking 
man wears a suit and carries a satchel. In addition 
to Big Papa, the man is seen by Rector, Zechariah’s 
son, twice and occasionally by young children. At Big 
Papa’s insistence, the group follows the man until he 
leads them to the spot where Haven is built. 
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“Recitatif” (1983) 

To date, Toni Morrison has published only one short 
story, “Recitatif.” The short story first appeared in 
1983 in an anthology of African-American wom¬ 
en’s writings. The collection, entitled Confirmation, 
was edited by Amiri and Amina Baraka. “Recitatif’ 
is widely anthologized and regarded as an impor¬ 
tant component of Morrison’s canon. 

SYNOPSIS 

The narrator of the story, Twyla, has been essen¬ 
tially abandoned at St. Bonaventure, or St. Bonny’s, 


a shelter for children. The reason, says Twyla—who 
is eight when the story opens—is that her mother 
“like[s] to dance all night.” At this shelter, Twyla 
meets another little girl, named Roberta. The nar¬ 
rative implies that one girl is white and the other, 
black, but she never clarifies which girl is of which 
race. That determination is left to the reader. 

The two girls share a room and become good 
friends. Unfortunately, their mothers are not as 
compatible. When they visit, Roberta’s mother—a 
large religious woman with a Bible in hand—snubs 
Twyla’s mom, who becomes bitter, calling the other 
woman an expletive. 

Roberta is eventually the first to leave the shel¬ 
ter, and the two girls lose touch. Years later, Twyla 
is working at a Howard Johnson’s when her old 
roommate shows up with two men “smothered in 
head and facial hair.” Roberta herself wears a lot 
of makeup. Twyla is excited, but when she rein¬ 
troduces herself, Roberta seems uninterested, even 
dismissive. She tells Twyla that her boyfriend has 
an appointment with Jimi Hendrix on the west 
coast, but Twyla does not even know who Hen¬ 
drix is. The conversation ends with Twyla feeling 
insulted. The two again lose touch. 

Some years later, Twyla is married to a man from 
Newburgh, New York, a town where half the popu¬ 
lation is on welfare; the more well-to-do people— 
many of whom work for IBM—live outside of town. 
While visiting a fancy new supermarket for these 
rich folk, Twyla again runs into Roberta, who now 
lives in a nearby upper-class community and has 
four boys, all stepchildren. Twyla herself has a son. 
Roberta is obviously living well. Outside the store, 
Twyla sees that her old roommate arrives at the gro¬ 
cery in a limousine, complete with a chauffeur. 

The two seem to reconnect, like old times at the 
shelter, and they reminisce, but Twyla asks Roberta 
about the snub at the Howard Johnson’s. Roberta is 
not sure herself why she acted that way. By way of 
explanation, Roberta says, “Oh, Twyla, you know 
how it was in those days: black-white. You know 
how everything was.” This time they promise to 
stay in touch. 

That fall, Newburgh is divided over a racial con¬ 
troversy as a plan to integrate schools through bus¬ 
ing becomes public knowledge. Twyla never really 
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feels the racial antagonisms until she sees how 
much anger there is over the issue. Then, from her 
car, she sees her old friend, Roberta, picketing with 
a sign that reads “MOTHERS HAVE RIGHTS 
TOO!” Twyla can’t understand why Roberta does 
not want her sons bused to other schools. Worse, 
Roberta only watches while the other angry moth¬ 
ers start to rock Twyla’s car in protest. The police 
finally come over to break up the crowd. 

Roberta is defensive about her picketing. “Maybe 
I am different now, Twyla,” she admits. But she 
then recalls how, back in the shelter, Twyla once 
“kicked a poor old black lady when she was on the 
ground.” But Twyla does not remember that the 
old lady, whose name was Maggie, was black, but 
only that she was a mute and could not scream for 
help when she was attacked. The two friends do 
not remember the events in the same way. 

The next day, Twyla joins a counter-demonstra¬ 
tion. With Roberta on the anti-bussing line, and 
Twyla on the pro-bussing line, the two women see 
each other from across the street, day after day, and 
their protests become a more personal and angry 
conversation between them. These protests even¬ 
tually end when the schools are integrated. 

A few years later, Twyla is still bothered by the 
accusation that she kicked an old black woman. 
She wonders if she could she be wrong and if Mag¬ 
gie actually was black. Then she remembers that 
she never kicked Maggie, black or white. Twyla 
concludes that Roberta remembered the incident 
incorrectly. 

Finally, one Christmas, Twyla and Roberta 
have another reunion in a restaurant, and Roberta 
admits that she herself was not sure if Maggie was 
black or not. More importantly, she admits that 
Twyla did not kick the woman. She does not want 
Twyla to feel guilty about something she did not 
do. No sooner does Roberta make this revelation 
than she breaks down and starts to cry for the old 
woman and wonders about Maggie’s fate. 

CRITICAL COMMENTARY 

The title of Morrison’s lone short story has sparked 
much critical speculation on its significance. Reci- 
tatif is the French form of the word “recitative.” A 
recitative is a musical term that refers to a segment 


of an opera that is sung in a way that resembles 
speech. The recitative is generally a solo that helps 
the plot to progress. It usually does not have a great 
deal of detail in terms of the music. The short story 
is a kind of solo performance for Twyla. It is also a 
recital, a rendition of memorized information. As 
with many of Morrison’s other works, memory is not 
consistent and yet it provides the key to the central 
connection between the narrative’s main charac¬ 
ters, Twyla Benson and Roberta Fisk Norton. 

Morrison’s only published short story bears 
many of the characteristics of her longer works. 
Primarily the tale examines a friendship between 
two young girls whose coming of age is complicated 
by their uncertain relationships with their mothers. 
Although the girls’ mothers abandon them for dif¬ 
ferent reasons, the absence of a consistent, depend¬ 
able maternal presence in their lives has a similar 
impact on both girls. Their profound feelings of 
loss and isolation lead them to seek sanctuary with 
each other in spite of their differences. “Recita- 
tif ’ emphasizes one of Morrison’s primary themes, 
the assertion that shared emotional experiences, 
although often profoundly distorted by perceptions 
of difference, are the most accurate and solid foun¬ 
dation available for authentic human connection. 

The story hides this reality beneath layers of 
insignificant, yet determinative details, descrip¬ 
tions that often foreground and mark interactions 
between individuals. When Twyla and Roberta 
first meet, Twyla expects that Roberta is not a per¬ 
son with whom she should associate because of 
the racial difference between the two girls. Twyla 
has learned from her dancing mother that the dif¬ 
ferences between she and Roberta are the most 
crucial sources of information available to deter¬ 
mine the nature of their relationship. Twyla learns 
through her interactions with Roberta that the 
similarities the two girls share—their vulnerabil¬ 
ity, their experience of abandonment, their lack of 
academic success, their loneliness—are much more 
profound and are better predictors of the way that 
they will be able to relate to each other. 

Significantly the story also engages the reader 
in the same dilemma. The details provided about 
Roberta and Twyla, their mothers, and their eco¬ 
nomic status have meaning for the reader only 
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because of the reader’s own associations. Whether 
Twyla’s mother Mary’s love of dancing, for exam¬ 
ple, indicates that she is black or white is depen¬ 
dant upon the meanings and connotations dancing 
has in the reader’s experience. Throughout the 
story, Morrison scatters information about Twyla 
and Roberta that proves inconclusive in terms of 
firmly determining the women’s racial identities. 
The ambiguity of these details suggests that what is 
essential about the women, in fact about all people, 
is the nature of their relationship and their emo¬ 
tional connection with each other rather than the 
categories of difference that too often become the 
primary determining factor in human interactions. 

There is a telling line in the middle of the story 
when both Roberta and Twyla say to each other 
“I wonder what made me think you were differ¬ 
ent.” This line has an important and complex set 
of meanings. The women say this to each other 
in the middle of the conflict over busing in New¬ 
burgh. What they mean is that they thought that 
they were in agreement about what is right and 
what is wrong about the proposed solution to 
racial inequalities. The two women believe that 
their shared experiences should guarantee that 
they have common opinions. What they both 
fail to understand is the irony of their statement. 
Although they have shared life experiences and 
have a profound connection, they have differ¬ 
ent perceptions of what is right and wrong in the 
ensuing “racial strife.” These differences are still 
not as important as the connection they share—a 
connection grounded in the honest sharing and 
communication the women generated between 
themselves as girls. They are not in fact substan¬ 
tially different. What makes them think that they 
are different is the world in which they live that 
places a premium on superficial differences as the 
fundamental markers of identity. The past that the 
girls share and their common experiences of loss at 
a critical point in their development unite the girls 
in profound ways that far outweigh the superficial 
distinctions that divide them. 

One of those losses, the psychological motherless- 
ness of both Twyla and Roberta, helps to explain 
their retrospective concern about and obsession with 
Maggie. Maggie is the cook at St. Bonaventure, the 


woman who cannot speak and, possibly, cannot hear. 
While Twyla and Roberta are at the orphanage, they 
witness the big girls attack Maggie after the woman 
falls in the orchard. Throughout “Recitatif,” different 
versions of the incident surface. Although the details 
of the event are recounted differently, the women’s 
obsession with Maggie indicates their fearful identi¬ 
fication with her both as a maternal figure—as the 
cook, she provides the sustenance the girls consume 
while at the orphanage—and as a possible foreshadow 
of their own fate. Maggie is the disrespected and 
unheard old woman who appears frequently in Mor¬ 
rison’s works. Only after Twyla and Roberta mature 
do they recognize the woman’s potential significance 
and that her fate is inevitably connected with their 
own. The final question of the narrative, “whatever 
happened to Maggie” is the same as Roberta asking 
Twyla, “what will happen to us both,” perhaps even, 
“what will happen to any of us?” 

CHARACTERS 

Bad girls (gar girls) The bad girls are the older 
girls at St. Bonaventure. Twyla and Roberta are 
afraid of the older girls because the big girls tease 
them and, occasionally, beat them up. Twyla and 
Roberta call the big girls gar girls after Roberta mis¬ 
understands and mishears the word gargoyle in civics 
class. The gar girls dance and smoke in the orchard. 

Big Bozo (Mrs. Itkin) Twyla and Roberta call 
Mrs. Itkin, the woman who supervises them at St. 
Bonny’s, Big Bozo. Twyla and Roberta’s mutual dis¬ 
like of Big Bozo is a source of their bonding with 
each other. The girls are not fond of Mrs. Itkin 
because she is distant and remote, if competent. 

James Benson James Benson is Twyla Benson’s 
husband. Twyla finds comfort in her relationship 
with James. James comes from a different back¬ 
ground from Twyla. His family is united and close 
and has deep roots in their community. When 
Twyla is an adult, she and James live in Newburgh, 
James’s hometown. James works as a fireman. 

Joseph Benson Joseph Benson is Twyla and James 
Benson’s son. Joseph is involved in the busing dis¬ 
pute in Newburgh. Joseph’s involvement motivates 
Twyla’s participation in the debate about busing. 
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Kenneth Norton Kenneth Norton is Rober¬ 
ta’s wealthy husband. He is a widower with four 
children. 

Maggie Maggie is an important figure in the early 
lives of Twyla and Roberta. Maggie is a kitchen 
worker at St. Bonny’s while the girls are there. 
Maggie has physical challenges and is unable to 
speak. 

While the girls are at St. Bonny’s Maggie, accord¬ 
ing to Twyla, has a mishap and falls. When Twyla 
and Roberta remember this event, the women have 
different memories of what happens after Maggie 
falls. In Twyla’s recall of the event, she remem¬ 
bers the girls at the orphanage laughing at Mag¬ 
gie after she falls. She also insists that neither she, 
nor Roberta help Maggie. Roberta remembers the 
event differently. Roberta identifies Maggie as Afri¬ 
can American. Twyla does not remember Maggie as 
black and says that both she and Twyla kick Maggie 
sometime after her fall. Later, Roberta revises her 
memories, and tells Twyla that the two felt inclined 
to kick Maggie, but did not actually follow through 
on their desires. Maggie and the girls’ different 
memories of her become a source of controversy 
between the women. 

Mary Mary is Twyla’s mother. Mary is not a 
conscientious mother. In fact her daughter Twyla 
tells Roberta that she has been left at St. Bon¬ 
nie’s because her mother likes to dance into the 
early hours of the morning. Mary is easy-going and 
warm, but she does not provide her daughter with 
the care that she needs. She is described as physi¬ 
cally attractive. 

Roberta Fisk Norton When Roberta and Twyla 
are at St. Bonny’s the girls form a fast friendship 
based on their similar emotional needs. Roberta 
finds herself at the shelter because her mother is ill. 
Her mother is very religious and serious. After the 
girls leave St. Bonny’s, their meetings over the years 
are uncertain and superficial. Roberta has married 
and has four stepsons. When she and Twyla recon¬ 
nect, their conflict centers around their different 
memories of Maggie, what happened to her, and 
Maggie’s racial identity. 


Roberta's mother Roberta’s mother is ill and 
her incapacitation does not allow her to raise her 
daughter. Roberta’s mother occasionally brings food 
to her daughter when she comes to visit. Roberta’s 
mother is extremely religious and has with her at 
all times a large Bible. Roberta does not approve of 
Twyla’s mother, Mary, but like Mary, she also is an 
inadequate mother to her child. 

Twyla Benson Twyla Benson is the narrator of 
“Recitatif.” She finds herself in St. Bonny’s because 
her mother is self-absorbed and more concerned 
with her own needs and pleasures than those of her 
daughter. While she is at St. Bonny’s, she develops 
a close friendship with another girl, Roberta. 

As an adult, Twyla lives in Newburgh, New 
York, marries, and has a son. Occasionally through 
the years she encounters Roberta and the meetings 
with her old friend are conflicted because of the 
women’s different memories of their shared past. 
Even as an adult, Twyla dreams of the orchard at 
St. Bonaventure. 
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Song of Solomon ( 1977 ) 

Like Morrison’s first two novels, The Bluest Eye 
and Sula, Song of Solomon is a coming of age story. 
Unlike her first two novels, Song of Solomon cen¬ 
trally is the saga of a young man. In fact, Song of 
Solomon is the first of Morrison’s novels to have a 
male as a primary protagonist. 
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Song of Solomon draws on diverse mythological 
traditions, particularly biblical, Greco-Roman, and 
African to create a uniquely African-American nar¬ 
rative. The story requires the reader to participate 
in order to piece together the seemingly incompat¬ 
ible elements of the story to make a sensible and 
meaningful whole. 

Milkman, the primary character in Song of Solo¬ 
mon, is a self-absorbed, petulant, and rootless man 
who begins a self-interested quest for financial gain 
and ends up discovering the story of his family. 
Through the process of learning about his history, 
Milkman matures, learns responsibility, transcends 
his own selfishness, and creates a meaningful exis¬ 
tence for himself embedded in an embrace of his 
family history. Song of Solomon won the National 
Book Critics Circle Award in 1977. Morrison cred¬ 
its the success of Song of Solomon with her self- 
identification as a writer. 

SYNOPSIS 

Part I 

Chapter 1 

Song of Solomon begins with the story of the suicide 
of Robert Smith, the town’s African-American life 
insurance agent. The man posts a note on the door of 
his home two days before he plans to leap off the roof 
of the hospital on blue silk wings he has constructed 
for himself. The note asks for forgiveness and states 
Smith’s love for the entire community. Although the 
townspeople come to watch, no one intervenes in 
advance to stop Smith front his public demise. 

In addition to introducing the story of Robert 
Smith, the first chapter demonstrates the subver¬ 
sive agency of the town’s African-American com¬ 
munity. The town calls a particular street Doctor 
Street because the only black doctor in town used 
to live there. The town authorities want the street 
to be called by its official name, Mains Avenue, and 
not Doctor Street. The community defies authority 
by calling the place Not Doctor Street. 

The daughter of the doctor who used to live on 
the street, Ruth Dead, is present at Robert Smith’s 
leap from Mercy Hospital. Ruth has her daughters 
First Corinthians and Magdalene, called Lena, at 
her side. Mesmerized by the scene, the girls drop 
the red velvet rose petals they spend their days 


making. Ruth is pregnant with her last child and 
only son, Macon Dead, who will be named after her 
husband, Macon Dead. After his birth, Ruth’s son 
Macon is more popularly known as Milkman. Milk¬ 
man is born shortly after Robert Smith’s jump. Also 
present as the insurance salesman attempts to fly 
is Milkman’s aunt, his father’s sister, Pilate Dead, 
who tells Ruth that Milkman is about to be born. 

The novel begins with this evocative and sensu¬ 
ous winter scene. With the snow, the blue wings, 
and the red petals, Morrison suggests that this is 
fundamentally an American story. As Robert 
Smith sways in the wind on the roof of the hos¬ 
pital, Pilate sings a song that seems to narrate the 
scene. Although Pilate does not know it, the song 
contains the primary story of the novel: the story of 
Milkman and the Deads. 

Eventually Robert Smith jumps off the roof and 
his inability to fly marks the consciousness of Milk¬ 
man as he is born the next morning. Although 
some people feel that Milkman has some supernat¬ 
ural qualities, others find him uninteresting. Milk¬ 
man arrives in a family that is deeply unhappy and 
terrorized by its patriarch, Macon Dead. Macon is 
mean and verbally vicious to Ruth, for whom he 
has no respect. He criticizes everything about her, 
from her attempts to decorate to her cooking. 

Seeking affection and affirmation, Ruth breast¬ 
feeds her son long past the time that he requires 
her direct sustenance. Macon’s helper, Freddie, 
witnesses Ruth breastfeeding the boy and christens 
him with the name that he retains for the rest 
of his life, Milkman. Although he does not know 
the source of the name, Milkman’s father, Macon, 
hates it and sees it as an example of a problem¬ 
atic naming tradition in his family. His own father 
chose Pilate’s name in a random selection from 
the Bible. Because Macon Sr. could not read, the 
midwife explained to him that the name referred to 
the Pilate who was responsible for Christ’s killing. 
Macon Sr., bitter about the death of his wife during 
childbirth, keeps the name for his daughter. 

The family name, Macon Dead, was also acquired 
by chance. An intoxicated Yankee soldier puts all of 
the information for Milkman’s grandfather in the 
wrong blanks, leaving the family with the last name 
as Dead and the first name as Macon rather than 
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his place of origin. In that inglorious way, the first 
Macon Dead receives his name and passes it down 
to his son, who, despite his disdain for it, likewise 
bestows it upon his own son, Milkman. 

Macon Dead Jr.’s entire identity and sense of self- 
worth are built upon his possessions. Through own¬ 
ership, Macon feels he has control of the world and 
that he has security. It is that sense of security that 
gives him the courage to ask Dr. Foster for permission 
to marry his daughter, Ruth. She appeals to Macon 
because of her status as the doctor’s daughter. 

Not only does Macon show a lack of empathy 
and compassion to his family, but he also has no 
mercy for his tenants when they fall on hard times 
and are unable to pay their rent. One of his ten¬ 
ants, Mrs. Bains, comes to ask for an extension 
on the rent, and he simply repeats the date that 
the money is due. Mrs. Bains’s grandson, Guitar, 
who eventually becomes Milkman’s best friend, 
witnesses Macon’s disregard, and his eventual bit¬ 
terness toward Milkman’s father and the Deads has 
its roots in that exchange. 

Another tenant of Macon’s, named Porter, gets 
drunk and threatens to kill himself or someone else 
if he cannot find someone to have sex with. Macon 
is entirely unconcerned with any of the details of 
the situation. Knowing that Porter just got paid, all 
Macon wants is the rent money Porter owes him. 

Macon’s character stands in stark contrast 
to that of his sister, Pilate. The two siblings value 
completely different aspects of the world. To make 
money, Pilate sells wine to the community. She 
lives simply in a one-story house without electricity. 
Pilate’s character is epitomized by the absence of her 
navel. Pilate comes into the world of her own agency 
and lives without dependency on others. Although 
Macon witnesses Pilate’s birth, which occurs after 
their mother’s death in childbirth, he disregards and 
devalues precisely what is unique about his sister. 

As Macon walks home at the end of the chap¬ 
ter, he passes Pilate’s house and he loiters as he 
hears her singing by candlelight with her daughter, 
Reba, and her granddaughter Hagar as she gently 
stirs the contents of a pot. 

Chapter 2 

Macon likes to display his possessions, including his 
family and his car, so on Sundays they go for rides 


so that he can display his wealth to the community. 
While out on the ride, the young Milkman has to 
urinate. He carelessly pees on his sister Magdalene, 
called Lena. The incident repeats symbolically over 
and over again in Milkman’s relationship with his 
sisters and with his family in general. 

Although Macon tries to prevent Pilate and 
Milkman from developing a relationship, the boy 
seeks out the aunt he has heard so much about. 
During the first meeting between Pilate and her 
nephew, Milkman is enchanted by her presence. 
She gives Milkman and his friend Guitar a soft- 
boiled egg, and she tells them the story of her father, 
Milkman’s grandfather, Macon Dead Sr. She tells 
Milkman about how he was murdered for his land 
and that she and his father, Macon Jr., were left 
orphaned and wandering around in the woods. She 
also shares her encounters with her father after his 
death. He visits Pilate frequently and speaks to her. 

While at Pilate’s, Milkman also meets his cousin 
Hagar and begins a lustful infatuation with her that 
lasts for many years. They also meet Reba, Pilate’s 
daughter and Hagar’s mother. Reba’s most notable 
characteristic is that she is lucky. Without trying, 
she wins things. The boys witness that all is not 
perfect with Pilate and her family when Hagar says 
that she has not always had all that she needs emo¬ 
tionally. The three women continue to enchant the 
boys as they break into song. 

Macon is greatly displeased with his son’s asso¬ 
ciation with Pilate, yet Milkman’s encounter causes 
him to reflect on the past and to share some of that 
history with Milkman. He tells Milkman about his 
father’s land in Montour County and of the farm 
they called Lincoln’s Heaven. He also tells Milk¬ 
man more about his parents and their meeting on 
a wagon headed north right after the end of the 
Civil War. 

In spite of his reverie, Macon still warns Milkman 
to stay away from Pilate. He tells him the story of 
the snake that, although nurtured and fed, kills the 
man who cares for him. When the man questions 
the snake about why, the snake says that the man 
always knew that she was a snake. This cautionary 
tale is meant to warn Milkman away from Pilate. 
Macon also says that he is going to teach Milkman 
about work and about some practical skills. 
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Chapter 3 

In spite of Macon’s efforts, Milkman continues 
to visit Pilate. He also works with his father and 
spends time with his friend Guitar. During one of 
their roams about town, Guitar tells Milkman that 
he is not able to eat sweets because they remind 
him of his father’s fatal accident in a sawmill. The 
sawmill owner’s wife gave Guitar and his siblings 
a candy called Divinity, and ever since that time, 
sweets make Guitar ill. 

Guitar is Milkman’s bridge to a community that, 
because of his father, sees him as an outsider. As 
he grows, Milkman notices a physical abnormal¬ 
ity—one of his legs is longer than the other. He is 
self-conscious about what he views as a deformity 
and expends a great deal of effort trying to disguise 
his leg. He also spends a great deal of energy trying 
to distinguish himself physically from Macon. All 
of this effort at identity formation is external and 
superficial, and Milkman spends no time develop¬ 
ing an interior life, a self. 

One act Milkman perpetrates that makes him 
feel as if he is a man is the evening he hits his 
father, presumably to protect his mother. Following 
Milkman’s assault, Macon tells his son the reasons 
he feels justified in hitting Ruth. He tells Milkman 
that he believes that the relationship between Ruth 
and her own father was unnatural. Macon claims 
that when the doctor died, he found Ruth naked 
in bed with his corpse, sucking on the fingers of his 
body. 

After his father’s revelation, Milkman goes for 
a walk to reflect on what he has been told. As 
he walks he remembers the incident that earned 
him his name, Freddy’s observation of Ruth breast¬ 
feeding him when he was past the age to need 
his mother’s milk. This memory makes his father’s 
story seem more credible. 

Milkman finds himself at Tommy’s Barbershop. 
When he walks in, the men are listening intently to 
a radio broadcast detailing the murder of Emmett 
Till. The men in the shop debate the situation and 
what they believe the outcome will be, given the 
racism of the time. Guitar and Milkman leave the 
barbershop and head for a bar named Mary’s where 
Milkman tells Guitar the story of his fight with his 


father. Trying to be empathetic, Guitar tells Milk¬ 
man the story of accidentally killing a doe when 
hunting. Milkman and Guitar connect their situ¬ 
ations with Emmett Till; eventually, with nothing 
resolved, they end the evening. 

Chapter 4 

Milkman grows tired of his escapades with Hagar 
and decides to end the relationship. In the begin¬ 
ning, Hagar is in control of the relationship and 
Milkman is hungry for her. As the years progress, 
Milkman begins to lose interest in his cousin and, 
rather than speaking to her face to face, he writes 
her a note expressing his appreciation for the years 
they have spent together. The note deranges Hagar 
and causes her to respond violently in a desperate 
attempt to get Milkman’s attention. 

Milkman also begins to feel a strain in his rela¬ 
tionship with Guitar. Guitar begins to get serious 
about the realities of racial conflict and violence 
and Milkman is too self-involved to care about 
anything that is not immediately affecting him. 
Guitar accuses Milkman of being aimless. Freddie 
warns Milkman that Guitar has found an outlet for 
his frustration through membership in an organiza¬ 
tion. Thinking Freddie drunk, Milkman does not 
believe him. 

Chapter 5 

Tired of running from Hagar’s monthly attempts to 
kill him, Milkman decides to confront his fear of her 
and of death. The night he expects Hagar, he goes to 
Guitar’s apartment in a half-hearted effort to hide. 

The two get into a heated discussion about what 
is important and what they need to value in their 
lives. They do not agree. Guitar, however, con¬ 
cedes to let Milkman spend the night in his apart¬ 
ment. Alone, Guitar awaits Hagar’s impending, 
potentially murderous arrival. 

While he waits, he thinks about the trip he 
took following his mother. Seeing her going out 
at an uncharacteristically late hour, he decides 
to go often her and see what she is doing. Milk¬ 
man discovers that his mother travels to a nearby 
town, Fairfield Heights, where her father is buried. 
She spends the night at the cemetery on his grave. 
When she learns that she has been discovered, 
Ruth tells Milkman her side of the story. 
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Ruth tries to explain to Milkman her childhood 
isolation. She says that the doctor is the only person 
who cares about her existence, who is interested 
enough in her to be curious about her activities. 
She accuses Macon of trying to kill her father and 
the unborn Milkman. She maintains that Pilate’s 
guidance was the only force that allowed Milkman 
to survive his trials and to be born. When asked, 
Ruth tells Milkman that she was not naked with her 
father. She says she was in her slip and kissed her 
father’s fingers as the only part of him not ravaged 
by disease. Milkman also asks her about breastfeed¬ 
ing him too long. She says that her only intention 
was to guide him and to hope for the best for him. 

Milkman’s reverie is broken by the sound of 
Hagar’s approach. She has been trying to attack 
Milkman once a month since she received his letter 
ending their relationship. Hagar is incompetent in 
her attempts to kill Milkman because she really does 
not want him to die. When she reaches the inside of 
Guitar’s apartment, she raises the butcher knife she 
carries up above her head and brings it down on 
Milkman’s collar bone. When she raises the knife 
again, she finds she cannot move her arms. 

Milkman feels he has achieved the victory he 
sought. With no compassion for this woman, his 
cousin, who loves him so madly, Milkman utters an 
obscene suggestion for Hagar to plunge the knife 
into her genitals. In this decisive moment, Hagar 
despairingly gives up her monthly hunts. 

Ruth learns of Hagar’s attempts to kill her son 
from Freddie and she is reminded of the other time 
Milkman’s life was threatened, when his father 
wanted to kill him before he was even born. After 
the doctor’s death, Macon stops having sex with 
Ruth. Pilate and Ruth conspire to get Macon to 
make love to her so that she can have another 
child. Macon is furious about Ruth’s pregnancy 
and tries to kill his unborn son. Ruth and Pilate 
together protect the child from Macon. 

So when Ruth learns of Hagar’s attempts to 
murder her son, she again turns to Pilate for help. 
At Pilate’s house, she has a confrontation with 
Hagar in which they both declare their importance 
in Milkman’s life. Pilate interrupts to remind them 
that Milkman cares for neither of them. Pilate 
shares with Ruth some of the history of her father 


and of her travels after she and Macon go separate 
ways following the murder of their father. 

Pilate headed for Virginia because she remem¬ 
bered that Virginia is the state her dead mother was 
from. Pilate finds herself with a preacher’s family 
who takes her in, but she has to leave when the wife 
discovers the preacher fondling her. With only a 
geography book she acquired during her stay with 
the preacher’s family, Pilate ventures out again on 
her own. This time she stays with a group of migrant 
workers and is nurtured by a root woman. While 
with this group, she takes a lover who casually men¬ 
tions to the others that she has no navel. They ask 
her to leave, and Pilate learns that her stomach is 
different from everyone else’s in the world. 

After several other rejections, Pilate learns to 
keep her stomach hidden. She ends up on an island 
off the coast of Virginia where she meets another 
lover. She becomes pregnant and gives birth to 
Reba. While she recovers from the delivery, her 
dead father comes to her. She finds the visit com¬ 
forting and decides to follow what she believes is 
his advice and sing. The singing cheers her, along 
with her father’s other admonition that cryptically 
advises her that there is always responsibility when 
a person leaves a situation. Pilate believes that her 
father means that she needs to return to the cave 
where she and Macon went after he was murdered 
and retrieve the body of the man she and Macon 
killed there. She does this and carries the body 
around with her for the rest of her life. 

Restless, Pilate leaves the island with Reba and 
wanders from place to place for the next 20 years 
and decides, because she thinks it will be good 
for her granddaughter Hagar, to find Macon and 
settle down near family. Although Macon does not 
welcome her arrival, Pilate stays because she thinks 
she can be of some help to Ruth. 

Chapter 6 

The chapter begins with Milkman and Guitar’s dis¬ 
cussion of Hagar as they sit in Mary’s Place. Guitar 
recalls that, when he returned to his apartment 
after her final confrontation with Milkman, he 
finds her standing in the same position she was in 
when Milkman left. Guitar asks Milkman what he 
did to Hagar, and Milkman takes no responsibility 
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for her emotional state. Milkman confronts Gui¬ 
tar about his newfound secrecy and asks if Guitar 
trusts him. Guitar tells Milkman that he is not sure 
he can trust Milkman. 

Eventually deciding that he can trust his friend, 
Guitar tells Milkman of his involvement in an orga¬ 
nization called the Seven Days. Guitar explains 
that the Seven Days states as its purpose retribu¬ 
tion for racially based injustice. The group consists 
of seven men. Their function is to make certain 
that if a crime is committed against a black person 
and goes unpunished, they will commit the same 
crime against a white person to even the score. 
Guitar explains to Milkman his belief that whites 
are unnatural and violent. Milkman tries to coun¬ 
ter Guitar’s arguments but is unsuccessful. Guitar 
reveals that he is the Sunday man, responsible for 
replicating all racist violent acts that go unpun¬ 
ished and originally happen on Sunday. 

Chapter 7 

Milkman senses his inertia and pleads with his 
father to be able to travel for a year, to go and do 
something on his own. As they discuss the situ¬ 
ation, Milkman inadvertently mentions Pilate’s 
green bag—the one that, unknown to Milkman, 
contains human remains. When Macon learns of 
the bag, he immediately believes that it contains 
money and he tells Milkman the rest of the story of 
the days following his father’s death: 

Following the witness of their father’s murder, 
the children run to the home of the midwife who 
delivered them, Circe. She takes them in without 
her employer’s knowledge. The children—Pilate 
and Macon—are in danger because they can iden¬ 
tify the men who killed their father. While the 
children stay with Circe, Pilate pierces her ear and 
makes an earring of her mother’s snuffbox, the only 
item the children take from their home. In the box, 
she places the piece of paper from the Bible where 
her father wrote her name. They stay with Circe for 
two weeks and then decide to set out on their own. 

At first the children are delighted to be out in 
the open air and free. Then they notice a man who 
looks like their father following them at various 
points in their journey. He appears to be there no 
matter which direction the children go. At night 


they find a cave and move toward its mouth. The 
man stands there and beckons to them to come into 
the cave. They follow the man who they believe is 
their father. 

In the morning, Macon wakes and goes to find 
a place to defecate. As he returns to the cave, he 
happens upon a white man who had been sleeping 
in the cave. In his terror, Macon kills the man and 
covers him with a blanket. He then examines the 
man’s things and finds gold. The children argue 
about whether they should take the gold. Pilate 
argues that it does not belong to them and that 
taking the gold will make them more of a target 
for the people who are looking for them. The chil¬ 
dren fight and, eventually, go their separate ways. 
Macon always believes that Pilate takes the gold. 

After hearing from Milkman that Pilate has a 
green sack hanging in her home, Macon feels that 
his long-term suspicion has been confirmed. Macon 
is certain that Pilate has the gold. In order to moti¬ 
vate Milkman, he assures him that if he gets the gold, 
he will let him go on the trip that he wishes to go on 
and that he will give his son half of the money. 

Chapter 8 

The chapter begins shortly after the 1963 attack 
on the Sixteenth Street Bethel Baptist Church in 
Birmingham, Alabama. As the Sunday man, Guitar 
becomes responsible for replicating the event. As 
such, he is in desperate need of money. So when 
Milkman approaches him about robbing Pilate he 
is more than eager to participate. Preparing for the 
task renews the bonds between Guitar and Milk¬ 
man that had grown strained. 

When the boys muse about what they will spend 
their money on, Guitar thinks of things for other 
people, while Milkman only dreams of buying things 
he wants for himself. On the other hand, Milkman 
is reluctant to rob his aunt and feels guilty about 
taking from a woman who has been so generous 
toward him. Guitar inspires him with a speech that 
encourages him to embrace and live his life. Milk¬ 
man then begins to understand what it might be 
like to have a self, a personhood based on his own 
action and thought. 

Guitar and Milkman go to Pilate’s house on a 
night when the air, inexplicably, smells like ginger. 
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They cut the sack down from its moorings and walk 
out the door. Pilate, who of course is aware of what 
the boys are doing, wonders what they want with 
the green sack. 

Chapter 9 

Chapter nine begins with the story of the now-adult 
Corinthians Dead. The college-educated woman 
says that she finds work as a secretary and personal 
assistant for the state poet laureate, Michael-Mary 
Graham, when in reality she works as her maid. 
While riding the bus to work, she is drawn into a 
courtship with Porter. 

Although he is content for a while to have a 
furtive, secret relationship with Corinthians, even¬ 
tually, after her repeated refusals to go to his room, 
Porter recognizes that she is ashamed of him and 
decides to end the relationship. Corinthians, rec¬ 
ognizing that the relationship means a great deal 
to her, fights to keep him and agrees to go to his 
room. As Corinthians sneaks back into her father’s 
house, she overhears Macon and Milkman arguing. 

Corinthians’s brother and father are arguing 
about the outcome of Milkman and Guitar’s rob¬ 
bery of Pilate. Guitar and Milkman are picked up 
by the police after they leave Pilate’s house. They 
discover in the police station that the green bag 
contains bones and rocks, not gold. Macon refuses 
to accept the reality of his son’s vulnerability—that 
his money and reputation will not prevent his son 
from being harassed by the police. He wants to 
blame the trouble on Guitar and the fact that he 
is poor. 

In fact, the whole situation is salvaged by a com¬ 
bination of Macon’s money and Pilate’s willingness 
to perform for the policemen the stereotypes that 
they already believe. When Pilate arrives at the 
police station seeming like a witless, superstitious 
Mammy, the police are amused and see the entire 
episode as comic rather than as threatening. 

Macon still will not let go of the idea that acquir¬ 
ing the gold is a possibility. He tells Milkman that 
the gold must still be in the cave. As Milkman 
reflects on the evening, he marvels at Pilate’s craft, 
worries about Guitar’s transformation into someone 
filled with hate, and, by association, figures out that 
Corinthians’s Porter is a member of the Seven Days. 


Milkman’s next several days are spent in an alco¬ 
holic haze. He drinks rather than confronting the 
meanings of his act. His sister Magdalene, called 
Lena, confronts him and points out his ineffectual 
and parasitic relationship with his family. She reveals 
to him the results of his casual report to Macon of 
the relationship between Porter and CORINTHIANS: 
Macon ends the relationship and Corinthians is 
devastated. Magdalene called Lena tells Milkman 
that his passive abuse must stop and that he should 
leave. Milkman decides to take her advice. 

Part II 

Chapter 10 

After taking his first flight and then a bus, Milkman 
begins his adventure away from home by visiting 
the home where Macon and Pilate ran to after the 
murder of their father. When Milkman arrives in 
Danville, Pennsylvania, for the first time in his life 
he is in a community where they know his family. 
He feels a sense of belonging and connection that 
he has never had before. He also gets a more gener¬ 
ous, broader portrait of his father. 

At the house, Milkman is shocked to discover 
the woman Milkman and Pilate sought when they 
ran there so many years ago, Circe. Whether Circe 
is alive or a ghost is unclear. She tells the story of 
her work with the owners of the house, the But¬ 
lers. She claims to have overseen the demise of the 
family and that she will remain in the house until 
everything is utterly destroyed. 

Milkman learns many important details of his 
family’s story from his encounter with Circe. Two 
of the most important details are Milkman’s discov¬ 
ery that the men who killed his grandfather took 
his body to the cave to hide it after the body floated 
up out of a shallow grave and that his grandfather’s 
name before the drunken Yankees’ rechristening 
was Jake. 

Milkman walks to the cave and finds that the gold 
is not there. The hunt has him energized, however, 
and so he decides to continue to look for the lost gold 
and leaves Danville on a bus headed for Virginia. 

Chapter 11 

In Virginia, Milkman looks for a town that he even¬ 
tually learns is called Shalimar. He also discovers 
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that Guitar is looking for him. His friend leaves 
Milkman a cryptic and ominous message about days 
(a reference to Guitar’s association with the Seven 
Days) that Milkman recognizes as a threat. 

The difference between Milkman’s way of func¬ 
tioning in the world and the mores of the town get 
him in trouble with the men in the town. He gets in 
a fight because he unintentionally offends the peo¬ 
ple by not getting to know them before he requests 
information and favors. After the fight with a 
young man named Saul, some of the older men of 
the town ask him if he would like to join them to go 
hunting. Finally, feeling somewhat accepted, Milk¬ 
man agrees to go with the men. 

As they walk through the woods, Milkman has 
a kind of initiation ritual. He has to communicate 
with the other men to follow what is happening. 
They are used to the woods and the arduous dis¬ 
tance and Milkman is no match for them. He stops 
to rest and realizes that all of the props that he 
has used to support him his whole life, his money, 
his name, mean nothing out here. In the woods, 
with these men, he only has himself on which to 
depend. He also notes that there are other ways 
to communicate than the ones with which he is 
familiar. The language of the hunt is the language 
of survival, communicating necessary information 
rather than relying on systems of meaning that do 
not ultimately have relevance. 

In the midst of his reflections, Milkman is inter¬ 
rupted by a wire pulled around his neck by Guitar. 
His oldest friend tries to kill him. Startled by the 
approaching men who have treed a bobcat, Guitar 
runs away. Milkman uses his own, newly acquired 
resources to join the men and help them to kill the 
bobcat. The encounter in the woods is critical to 
Milkman’s development. For the first time in his 
life he has a genuine connection to others that is 
based on experience and not on hierarchy. The 
men like him for who he is and Milkman begins to 
like himself more. He also loses his limp. 

The next morning, Milkman awakes eager to 
find out more about his family’s story. He learns 
that his grandmother, Sing, may have been a play¬ 
mate of one of the older ladies in town, Susan Byrd. 
He spends the night with a woman named Sweet, 
a woman whose care and attention he appreciates 


and who he wants to nourish and care for, an expe¬ 
rience he has not had before. 

Chapter 12 

Milkman begins the day by visiting Susan Byrd and 
asking if she has any information about his grand¬ 
mother Sing. Susan tells him the story of Sing Byrd, 
but the information she has about her does not 
match the story Milkman knows. As he walks back 
to town from Susan Byrd’s, he runs into Guitar. 
Guitar accuses him of taking the gold from the cave 
and then sending it somewhere. Despite Milkman’s 
denials, Guitar does not believe him. The hatred 
that is at the heart of the Seven Days infects Guitar 
and distorts his judgment. He tells Milkman that 
he is going to kill him after the gold he believes 
Milkman has shipped arrives. 

Milkman returns to Sweet’s that night and he 
dreams of flying. While he is at the general store, 
he overhears some children in the town playing a 
game that tells the story of his family. Although 
he has heard it many times, he finally has both the 
knowledge to understand its meaning and the ears 
to hear. He also experiences empathy and regret 
for the first time in his life. Milkman understands 
more about the way his father behaves and about 
his mother’s pain. He also regrets his treatment of 
Hagar and acknowledges his participation in her 
downfall. He realizes that Hagar’s craziness made 
him a celebrity and made him seem more desirable 
and manly. 

Chapter 13 

The novel shifts back north and to Hagar’s story. 
After Milkman’s rejection, Hagar desperately tries 
to understand the reasons Milkman does not love 
her. She lies in bed until Pilate gives her a compact. 
When Hagar sees her reflection, she thinks that 
her appearance is the reason for Milkman’s rejec¬ 
tion. She decides that the solution is to go shopping 
for new clothes, cosmetics, and a new hairdo. It 
begins to rain, and Hagar’s bags and her tempo¬ 
rary recovery begin to disintegrate. Hagar cannot 
recover from Milkman’s rejection and, eventually, 
dies of a broken heart. 

Ruth insists that Macon pay for the funeral. 
Reluctantly he does so. The funeral is filled with 
Pilate and Reba’s singing. The two women sing for 
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mercy. Pilate proclaims that her lost granddaughter 
was dearly loved. 

Chapter 14 

In Shalimar, unaware of the events that have trans¬ 
pired at home, Milkman returns to Susan Byrd’s 
house to ask her some more questions about the 
story that he is piecing together. He discovers that 
Susan Byrd simply did not want to tell the story of 
Sing in front of her nosy friend Grace. He learns 
that his great-grandmother and grandfather grew 
up together and that his grandfather is one of the 
flying Africans, the group of enslaved Africans who 
were said to be able to fly. Solomon, Milkman’s 
great-grandfather is the man of the legend. Milk¬ 
man’s grandfather, Jake, is said to be the only one 
of Solomon’s 21 children that he tries to take with 
him when he flies off. 

Chapter 15 

Milkman returns to Michigan energized by his 
knowledge that he comes from a family that can 
fly and has a real story. He cannot wait to see 
Pilate and Macon and to tell them about what he 
has learned about their family. He goes to Pilate’s 
house first and she greets him by breaking a green 
bottle over his head and knocking him uncon¬ 
scious. When he regains consciousness, he real¬ 
izes that something must be wrong with Hagar. 
Eventually he learns of her death, and Milkman 
finally acknowledges his responsibility for her life 
and death. Pilate gives him a box of the dead girl’s 
hair as a way of accepting the burden of his failure. 

Milkman tells Pilate that it is her father’s bones 
she has been carrying all of those years. He also 
tells her that her father’s ghost was not telling her 
to sing but was calling to Pilate’s mother, Sing. 
Pilate and Milkman return to Shalimar to bury 
Jake. After the twilight burial, Guitar fatally shoots 
Pilate. Milkman’s transformation into responsible 
adulthood is complete as he sings to Pilate the fam¬ 
ily song as she passes into death. 

After Pilate dies, Milkman faces Guitar and 
offers him his life. The novel does not specify what 
the particular details are of the final encounter 
between Guitar and Milkman. What ultimately 
matters is that Milkman values himself and his 
family narrative enough to relinquish the illusion 


of control that prevents human beings from living, 
from flying with the currents of time and change. 

CRITICAL COMMENTARY 

One of the many long-lasting impacts of the slave 
trade and the subsequent dispersal of Africans 
throughout the countries of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere was the erosion of a positive collective iden¬ 
tity. The importance of a personal sense of history 
is particularly evident for African Americans given 
their involuntary severance from their heritage 
coupled with the inherent difficulties of minority 
life. 

Song of Solomon highlights the personal and 
community impacts of the erasure of the histories 
of marginalized people. Through reclamation of 
his family’s lost history, the novel’s central male 
protagonist, Milkman Dead, becomes self-affirming 
and discovers his own worth with the assistance his 
aunt, Pilate Dead. In order to become self-affirm¬ 
ing Milkman Dead must reconstruct his ancestral 
narrative and relinquish his selfishness and mate¬ 
rialism. Through Milkman’s evolution, Morrison 
demonstrates the negative effects of the inability to 
construct an individual identity that is grounded in 
a historical foundation. 

Milkman Dead is a character without rootedness. 
He is unable to progress spiritually or emotionally 
until he acknowledges, recognizes, and reclaims his 
connection to the past. Milkman’s search demon¬ 
strates the need for African Americans to maintain 
or to reestablish continuity with the past in order 
to create the sense of identity necessary for healthy 
survival. Milkman is able to become self-affirming 
and to access a balanced identity when he redis¬ 
covers and acknowledges his family’s legacy. 

Before delineating the individual struggle Milk¬ 
man undergoes in his search for his uniquely Afri¬ 
can-American narrative, it is important to examine 
the ways in which Morrison demonstrates his 
need for such a structure. Through self-conscious 
manipulation of certain biblical referents Morrison 
demonstrates their inability to provide a meaning¬ 
ful foundation for either Milkman or for his aunt, 
Pilate Dead. 

Many sociological studies affirm the necessity of 
a relevant narrative for the successful development 
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of individual identity. Connecting symbolically 
with a larger narrative provides a way to validate 
the significance of individual existence. The under¬ 
lying narrative of a society functions as a common 
denominator and point of reference for the mem¬ 
bers of that group. In other words, the general ritual 
or narrative of a society is what provides an individ¬ 
ual with personal and communal motivations. 

Without a significant narrative, life can become 
meaningless. The situation is compounded when 
an individual, like Milkman Dead, is a member 
of a minority group, and, perhaps, excluded from 
the narrative structures of the dominant culture. 
As a result of the dissipation of a relevant cultural 
mythology, Song of Solomon suggests that African 
Americans must validate their individual existences 
by personally reconnecting with their particular 
past. Accordingly, Morrison emphasizes the fun¬ 
damental, intrinsic importance of a larger relevant 
narrative to the formation of individual identity 
and structures her novel around the protagonist’s 
simultaneous acquisition of self-affirmation and 
his ancestral/racial narrative. Utilizing the larger 
narratives of Western society, particularly bibli¬ 
cal mythologies, Morrison reveals their failure to 
satisfy the need to uncover an ethnically relevant 
story. Biblical reference points become a guide to 
Milkman’s discovery of a personal, unique, and par¬ 
ticularly African-American narrative. 

The opening scene of the novel graphically illus¬ 
trates the loss of meaning in the fictional African- 
American community in which Song of Solomon 
is set. During this once-upon-a-time establishing 
scene occur both a suicide and a birth. From its 
beginning, Song of Solomon establishes life and 
death as parts of a cycle rather than as opposites. 
The drama of both the birth and the death that 
occur in this scene are enhanced by equally discon¬ 
certing sensory data: red velvet rose petals falling 
against white snow, blue silk wings, and a haunting 
song. All of these elements, particularly the color 
images, suggest an American story but, like the 
scattered rose petals, the parts lack unity and coher¬ 
ent meaning. They need a narrative framework to 
coalesce the pieces into a discernible whole. 

Comprehension and assimilation of these pieces 
is the quest of Milkman Dead and also the way in 


which Morrison demonstrates the inability of tradi¬ 
tional narratives to provide a completely satisfying 
base of meaning for her characters. Morrison par¬ 
ticularly emphasizes the inadequacy of the biblical 
narrative through her use of naming. Early on, the 
novel establishes the inadequacy of the Bible as a 
lone source of information when Pilate’s brother, 
Macon Dead, questions the accuracy of the nar¬ 
rative from which his family selects its names. He 
thinks that the names they have chosen at random 
from the Bible provide him with no useful knowl¬ 
edge of himself or of his family. Macon Dead longs 
for a relevant narrative from which he can derive a 
meaningful sense of self. Instead, he settles for the 
inadequate story he has inherited and relinquishes 
any possibility of true self-knowledge. 

Unlike her brother, Pilate Dead embraces the 
past and her ancestors as a dynamic and useful 
source of information. Although Pilate does not 
fully understand the information she possesses, 
including the various nuanced meanings of her 
name, she appreciates that the information she has, 
even if incomprehensible, has value and worth. 
Like her biblical predecessor, Pontius Pilate, Pilate 
is largely unaware of the significance of her actions. 
Pilate, like her biblical namesake, functions as a 
blind catalyst for her nephew’s redemption. She 
is unaware that she acts as a guide, but, nonethe¬ 
less she provides Milkman Dead with the means to 
transcend his own limitations and narrowed vision 
through her unintentional revelation of what she 
knows of the Dead family narrative. 

Although these similarities exist between Pilate 
and Pontius Pilate, it is the differences between the 
biblical definition and the essence of her charac¬ 
ter that expose Pilate’s need for another narrative 
structure from which to derive meaning. For exam¬ 
ple, unlike Pontius Pilate, Pilate’s actions are not 
destructive despite her lack of knowledge. Pilate 
was named when her father, 

confused and melancholy over his wife’s death 
in child-birth, had thumbed through the Bible, 
and since he could not read a word, chose a 
group of letters that seemed to him strong 
and handsome; saw in them a large figure that 
looked like a tree hanging in some princely but 
protective way over a row of smaller trees. (18) 
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Perhaps if Macon Dead had been aware of another, 
more pertinent narrative source than the Bible, 
he could have chosen a name out of that tradi¬ 
tion, a name that embodied the tenacity, nurtur- 
ance, royalty, and connection with nature that he 
found appealing in the physical appearance of the 
word Pilate. Without such a narrative to depend 
on, Macon Dead is forced to remove himself even 
further from his own heritage and to select blindly 
a name from the stories of others. 

Interestingly, Macon is not unaware of the West¬ 
ern connotations associated with his daughter’s 
name. When the midwife examines Macon’s choice 
of names she objects and explains the name is: 

‘Not like no riverboat pilot. Like a Christ-killing 
Pilate. . .. Ya don’t want to 
give this motherless child the name of the man 
who killed Jesus, do you?’ 

‘I asked Jesus to save my wife.’ 

‘Careful, Macon.’ 

‘I asked him all night long.’ 

‘He give you your baby.’ 

‘Yes. He did. Baby name Pilate.’ (19) 

Macon’s naming of Pilate becomes a conscious 
rejection, a defiance of the Christian narrative 
within which he finds himself confined. Pilate’s 
name, though randomly chosen, becomes a symbol 
of his defiant anger toward Christ who had not 
saved his wife, Pilate’s mother. As such, Macon’s 
choice of Pilate’s name is a rejection of, and per¬ 
haps an attempt to rewrite, the biblical story. 

This history of the origin of Pilate’s name fore¬ 
shadows her role as author of her own tale. Pilate’s 
life is lived in defiance of traditional definitions of 
womanhood. Her birth from a dead mother and her 
maturation without a navel reinforces her meta¬ 
physical and psychological independence. Pilate is 
“fluky” about her name (19). Recognizing its signif¬ 
icance, she wears a brass box earring in her ear that 
contains a scrap of paper with her name written on 
it. In this way the name remains attached to her 
person only by a thin band of gold. This pervasive 
but superficial connection demonstrates that a per¬ 
son’s name is but one element in the definition of 
his or her identity. This quest for a personally, cul¬ 
turally, and historically apt identity that is rooted 


in a narrative that provides context and meaning is 
central to Song of Solomon and is the primary quest 
of Pilate’s nephew, Milkman. 

Milkman does ultimately unravel the family nar¬ 
rative and this victory gives some true significance 
to both his and Pilate’s lives. During the climactic 
ending to the novel, Pilate yanks the name-bear¬ 
ing earring out of her ear to use it as a marker for 
her father’s grave. Shortly after Pilate removes her 
earring, she is fatally shot. As she lies dying, her 
nephew renames her as he sings for her the narra¬ 
tive of their ancestors. 

This scene, like the opening scene of the novel, 
is both a death and a rebirth. Pilate is baptized 
in her own blood, reborn/renamed from within 
her own tradition. She dies as Sugargirl. Sugargirl 
becomes an African-American personification of 
universal love, a singing tribute to the power of 
the recovery of a significant narrative. Milkman’s 
singing of his family’s song brings the novel full 
circle and demonstrates the necessity of the Afri¬ 
can-American narrative it unfolds. 

The title of the novel Song of Solomon also affirms 
the fundamental interrelatedness between narra¬ 
tive and identity. The title is, in part, an allusion to 
the biblical book of the same name. Although there 
are many interpretation of the biblical SONG OF 
SOLOMON, one of them suggests that the story tells 
about the power of love over the magnetic attrac¬ 
tion of material goods. It is the biblical emphasis 
on the transformative power of love that Morrison 
retains and incorporates into the African-Ameri¬ 
can narrative that is at the heart of the novel Song 
of Solomon. 

The biblical Song of Solomon is a love story. 
Chapter 1, verse 6 in the biblical Song of Solomon 
reads: 

Look not upon me because I am black, 
because the sun hath looked upon me:’ 

My mother’s children were angry with me; 
they made me the keeper of the vineyards; 
but mine own vineyards I have not kept. 

This verse can be applied to the African experience 
of enslavement and as such demonstrates the role 
of “keeper of the vineyard” of other people’s narra¬ 
tives that has been forced upon African Americans. 
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The statement “mine own vineyards I have not 
kept” indicates the loss of tradition and relevant 
narrative that occurred as a result of slavery. 

The opening scene of the novel Song of Solo¬ 
mon is illusive when one attempts to understand 
it from an uninformed, a contextual perspective. 
Immediately the death and the birth that occur 
are seen as opposing entities. As such the events 
are confusing and seemingly unconnected. After 
completing the novel, however, and discovering 
a different narrative through which to compre¬ 
hend the opening scene, the pieces, particularly 
the connection between the birth and the death, 
become comprehensible and fall into an intel¬ 
ligible pattern. In this opening scene, Morrison 
collapses opposing distinctions and synthesizes 
these elements into the creation of a new story. 
Through rediscovery and comprehension of an 
appropriate, relevant, alternative meaning-giv¬ 
ing past, the pieces of the lives of these African- 
American characters take on a contiguous shape, 
the wholeness and unity of a newly stitched quilt 
constructed from pieces of an ethnically and cul¬ 
turally relevant narrative. 

Toni Morrison’s Song of Solomon demonstrates 
the need for connection with a personally relevant 
belief system in order to become self-affirming and 
to empower oneself to overcome oppression. Mor¬ 
rison establishes that the Bible is not, by itself, an 
appropriate meaning-giving source for Milkman 
Dead or any of the African-American characters in 
the novel. As an alternative, she offers the song of 
Solomon, a narrative grounded in the actual histo¬ 
ries of the novel’s characters. 

Like so many mythological figures, by attain¬ 
ing flight, Milkman transcends both his human¬ 
ity and his mortality and attains god-like stature. 
With this action he conflates the past, the present, 
and the future, and knits the narrative strands of 
the novel together. Milkman’s search for identity 
involves recognizing and overcoming his depen¬ 
dence and emotional isolation through assimilation 
of his familial narrative. At the end of the novel, 
he is finally adult: capable and loving. Through 
her exposition of Milkman’s transformation, Mor¬ 
rison firmly establishes the centrality of ancestral 
narrative and of the achievement of individual self¬ 


affirmation and an authentic identity within her 
fictional universe. 

SOME IMPORTANT THEMES AND 
SYMBOLS IN SONG OF SOLOMON 

Dependence v. Independence 

From the beginning of Song of Solomon, Milkman 
needs to overcome both his dependence on and 
emotional isolation from others. The pivotal first 
scene of the novel demonstrates the secondhand 
way in which Milkman participates in the various 
events of his life. His very birth occurs as a result 
of someone else’s action. Milkman’s mother, Ruth 
Dead, witnesses Robert Smith’s suicide, the man’s 
failed attempt to fly on manmade wings from the 
roof of Mercy Hospital. The witnessing of this event 
brings about the early arrival of Ruth’s son, Macon 
Jr., who soon acquires the nickname he is known 
by for the remainder of his life, Milkman Dead. 
Milkman’s birth represents one of the symptom¬ 
atic difficulties in his personality—his near-patho¬ 
logical dependence. Until he becomes autonomous 
through an understanding of his past he is parasiti- 
cally tied to the others in his life. 

Milkman’s lack of interest in his own life is 
directly attributable to the absence of a relevant 
narrative. Until Milkman develops self-interest 
through a connection with his past, his ability to 
develop a positive identity is seriously handicapped. 
Throughout his childhood Milkman develops 
his unhealthy dependence on others. This char¬ 
acteristic of Milkman’s leads to acquisition of his 
nickname, yet another indicator of Milkman’s 
dependency. The traditional meaning of the name 
milkman is of a man who delivers to others a natu¬ 
ral, essential, life-sustaining substance. The name 
as linked with Song of Solomon’s protagonist, how¬ 
ever, emphasizes the boy’s failure to nurture others. 
He is indeed a dead milkman, incapable of existing 
on his own, much less of enriching and nurturing 
the lives of those around him. The negative conno¬ 
tations of the name indicate Milkman’s parasitical 
dependence on his family and his refusal to grow up 
and to be responsible for his own nurturance. On 
the other hand, the name may foreshadow Milk¬ 
man’s future role as a carrier of milk—the story of 
his family as he progresses and transforms. 
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The actual incident that results in Milkman’s 
label also emphasizes his extensive dependence 
on others. The influence of his mother becomes a 
major deterrent to Milkman’s autonomy. In order 
to satisfy her unfulfilled sexual and emotional 
needs, Ruth Dead breast-feeds Milkman long after 
it is necessary. Milkman, until this time known as 
Macon Jr., is no longer interested in breast-feeding, 
but Ruth persists until she is discovered in the act 
by her husband’s assistant, Freddie. 

Ruth Dead’s abuse of her son causes him both 
immediate and long-term damage. The example 
Ruth sets for Milkman encourages him to think of 
people in terms of what they can do for him and 
begins a pattern of selfish dependence on those 
around him until he discovers meaning for him¬ 
self through comprehension and assimilation of his 
family’s history. 

In order to fulfill his sexual needs, Milkman has 
a long relationship with his cousin Hagar. In this 
relationship he also exhibits his characteristic self¬ 
ishness. His only interest in Hagar is sexual. This 
focus is established during his first encounter with 
the girl when he, ignoring her magical personal¬ 
ity, falls in love with her behind. Throughout the 
course of their long relationship, Milkman insists 
upon positioning Hagar as a receptacle for his sex¬ 
ual desire. Milkman’s lack of emotional connection 
with Hagar becomes especially apparent when he 
ends their long relationship with a letter. Milk¬ 
man’s letter illustrates his absolute disregard for 
Hagar when she, crazed by his rejection, attempts 
to kill him. The attempts on his life frighten Milk¬ 
man but never cause him to reflect upon the pain 
he has caused Hagar or even to try to talk to her 
about their situation. He simply continues, albeit 
uneasily, in the egocentric orbit he has inhabited 
his entire life. 

Flight 

Song of Solomon borrows its central narrative, the 
story of Milkman’s flying great-grandfather from 
an African-American folktale often referred to as 
the myth of the “Flying Africans.” This folktale 
is thought to have been a survival of the slave 
trade, originating in West Africa and changing in 
focus and meaning with the experience of the slave 
trade. The tale of the flying Africans has many 


versions but generally involves a central mysti¬ 
cal figure, sometimes an elder, who has firsthand 
knowledge of Africa and/or of African folkways. 
When the situation of enslavement becomes intol¬ 
erable, the individual shares his or her knowledge 
and gives the group the insight necessary to fly 
back and return to Africa, away from oppression 
and exploitation. 

This folktale provides an essential thematic 
frame for Morrison’s Song of Solomon. Throughout 
the novel, images of flight abound. The first pages 
of the text introduce the theme of flight with Rob¬ 
ert Smith’s suicide note where he tells his commu¬ 
nity the date and time that he will fly from the roof 
of the hospital. Smith’s attempted flight and failed 
wings begins the quest of Milkman Dead for wings 
of his own. 

From the flying figurine on the hood of his 
father’s Packard, to the peacock that he and Guitar 
observe, to the homonym of Pilate’s name, “pilot,” 
the novel resonates with all of the possible nuances 
and implications of the word and the idea of flight. 
Not only is the literal act of flight and the desire to 
achieve it a powerful, connecting theme in the nar¬ 
rative, but also flight, defined as the movement of 
people with an urgent need to escape their present 
circumstance, is key to the novel’s concerns. 

At the heart of the narrative Milkman eventually 
unravels is the trauma of the Middle Passage and 
the involuntary severance from Africa. The desire 
to return to that illusory, imagined home is the 
motivation for Solomon’s flight. Sing and Macon 
Dead I meet on a wagon as they flee the South 
in an attempt to begin anew in the North. When 
that dream is destroyed by the greed and brutality 
of whites hungry to profit from their father’s hard 
work, Pilate and Macon must flee for their lives 
from the only home they have known. Separated 
for years, their rift culminates in Milkman’s flight 
back South at Lena’s bitter urging. 

Perhaps the most dramatic flight in the novel 
occurs at the end when Milkman, in the wake of 
Pilate’s death, finally recognizes his own power and 
comes to value his life enough to be willing to lose 
it. Milkman’s leap off the cliff and toward the mur¬ 
derous Guitar is left unresolved in the text because, 
whether he lives or dies, Milkman has learned to 
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fly. He has transcended the banality of his exis¬ 
tence and has gained the courage to embrace his 
own power and is, finally, fully alive. 

The exploration of the dimensions of African- 
American flight in Song of Solomon is balanced and 
critical. The novel always takes stock of what and 
who is left behind, who is damaged by the depar¬ 
ture of those seeking freedom through escape. With 
Solomon’s departure, Ryna, his love, is left incon¬ 
solable, forever wailing in the gulch. In a moment 
of ironic erasure, Macon, formerly Jake, loses his 
entire identity and the marking that connects him 
with his past when he and Sing register with the 
FREEDMAN’S Bureau and the drunken soldier mis¬ 
takenly, yet officially renames him. When Pilate 
and Macon II run away from their father’s land, 
Macon murders the old prospector, and misunder¬ 
standings about this incident forever separate the 
formerly close siblings. Like Ryna, both Milkman’s 
emotional and then his physical departure from 
Hagar leave her inconsolable. Her value and per- 
sonhood is irrelevant to Milkman when he sets off 
on his journey. Her subsequent death is the first 
consequence for which Milkman acknowledges his 
culpability. This acceptance is central to Milkman’s 
soaring personal triumph at the end of the novel. 

Nationalism v. Assimilation 

Arguably, there have been two main philosophical 
points of view articulated by politicians, intellec¬ 
tuals, and artists about the most promising solu¬ 
tion for the complex, often treacherous situation 
many African Americans face in the United States. 
In the early decades of the 19th century, radical 
writers such as David Walker advocated for racial 
separatism and black nation-building as a solu¬ 
tion for what he believed were intractable race- 
based inequalities in American culture. Frederick 
Douglass and others maintained that racial equal¬ 
ity and true integration could occur if the United 
States would honestly and without bias adhere to 
the principles articulated in its own founding docu¬ 
ments, such as the Declaration of Independence. 
These two philosophical strains are apparent in the 
more contemporary assertions of African-Ameri¬ 
can leaders Malcolm X and Martin Luther 
King Jr. Their ideas and the controversy over the 
differences in the solutions for which these two 


men were martyred were a major focus of African- 
American concern during the years Song of Solomon 
encompasses. 

Macon II and Guitar represent extreme adapta¬ 
tions of assimilation and nationalism, respectively. 
Milkman is torn between these two most signifi¬ 
cant men in his life and is ambivalent about who 
to adopt as a role model. Macon Dead is defined 
by his adherence to capitalism and to his belief that 
by acquiring wealth, property, and status, he can 
ensure his safety and that of his family, while keep¬ 
ing at bay the circumstances that befell his father. 
Macon is deeply concerned with appearances. He 
marries Ruth Foster because she is the daughter 
of the town’s most prominent African-American 
professional. Macon understands success in tradi¬ 
tional American terms and believes in meritocracy, 
the idea that if you work hard, irrespective of your 
identity, you will ultimately succeed. This passion 
for assimilation leads him to heartless acts, as when 
he threatens Guitar’s grandmother with eviction 
because she is late with the rent. 

This encounter with Macon imprints itself upon 
the young Guitar who is a witness to Macon’s mer¬ 
cilessness. This revelation leads him to the con¬ 
clusion that materialism is akin to conformity to 
the same structures in the dominant culture that 
encourage racism. For Guitar, wealthy blacks are 
distanced from most African Americans and are in 
allegiance with the forces of oppression. Guitar’s 
fundamental concern for African Americans is one 
element that differentiates him from Milkman and 
is the root of his eventual murderous mistrust of his 
best friend. 

Throughout the course of their relationship, 
Milkman’s conversations with his best friend Gui¬ 
tar always center on Milkman’s immediate con¬ 
cerns whereas Guitar is most frequently focused 
upon larger issues that impact the entire black 
community. Whenever Guitar discusses something 
of interest to himself, Milkman ignores or changes 
the subject. Milkman skates on the surface of this 
relationship and never explores its depths, yet he 
illustrates his physical dependence on it by his use 
of Guitar’s apartment for his sexual adventures. 

Guitar’s membership in the vigilante organiza¬ 
tion the Seven Days seems to indict the extremes 
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of nationalism in the same way that Macon Dead’s 
life exposes the limitations of complete adherence 
to assimilation. As the novel unfolds, readers learn 
that Robert Smith’s suicide at the book’s beginning 
is brought about, in part, from the isolation imposed 
by his membership in the Seven Days. The irony of 
the organization is that in spite of its proclamation 
of love for the African-American community it has 
pledged to protect, the Days have adopted the same 
brutality and inhumanity of those who perpetuate 
violence against them. Their rigidity and strategy of 
raw revenge robs the members of the organization 
of the very community they want to protect. This 
extremism ultimately leads Guitar to attempt to 
murder his best friend. 

Through the flaws of Macon Dead and Guitar, 
Song of Solomon asks readers to consider the cost 
of blind adherence to ideological positions on both 
ends of the spectrum. Milkman eventually discerns 
that both the paths outlined by Macon and by 
Guitar lead to a closing down of individuality and 
possibility. After his evolutionary quest, Milkman’s 
potential emergence may represent another pos¬ 
sibility between the extremes of nationalism and 
assimilation. 

CHARACTERS 

Anna Djvorak Anna Djvorak is a Catholic Hun¬ 
garian woman who had been one of Dr. Foster’s 
patients while he was practicing. Because Ruth 
is Dr. Foster’s daughter, Anna Djvorak invites 
Ruth to her daughter’s wedding. Anna Djvorak is 
indebted to Dr. Foster because she believes that 
his medical advice, not to send her son Ricky to 
a sanitarium, saved the boy’s life. Contrary to the 
opinions of most medical experts in 1903, Dr. Fos¬ 
ter advised Mrs. Djvorak to give her son cod liver 
oil, rest, and eat healthy foods. After the doctor’s 
death, Anna Djvorak extends her gratitude to his 
daughter, Ruth. Ruth embarrasses herself at the 
wedding by taking communion even though she is 
not Catholic. 

Butlers The Butlers are the family that Circe 
works for as a slave and then as a servant. The But¬ 
lers are also the ones responsible for Macon Dead 
I’s death and the loss of his land. 


Calvin Breakstone Calvin Breakstone is one of 
the men who take Milkman on a hunting trip at 
night while he is in Shalimar. Calvin takes the 
lead in the hunt and shines the light that all of the 
men follow through the darkness. Calvin is the one 
who discovers the bobcat and explains to Milkman 
the sound that comes from Ryna’s Gulch. He tells 
Milkman that the legend of Ryna maintains that 
she was so heartbroken at the flight of her husband, 
Solomon, that she lost her mind and that she could 
be heard screaming even after her death. Although 
Milkman is 20 years younger than Breakstone, he 
has a hard time keeping up with the fitter man. It 
is Calvin who, during the hunt, demonstrates com¬ 
munication between man and animal in a primal 
form that Milkman was unaware existed. 

Circe Circe is an old, mysterious black woman 
who takes Pilate and Macon in after their father 
is shot and hides them in the Butlers’ house, the 
very people who had killed him and the family for 
whom she works. Circe is a midwife who delivered 
both Pilate and Macon as well as almost everybody 
else in their community. Circe is present at Pilate’s 
birth when the children’s mother, Sing, dies. 

While the children hide in the Butlers’ house, 
Circe brings Pilate cherry jam on white toast, which 
makes the girl, accustomed to fresh and whole¬ 
some food, cry. When Pilate wants to make an 
earring out of the little brass box that belonged to 
Pilate and Macon’s mother, Sing, Circe goes to the 
blacksmith, Reverend Cooper’s father, and has him 
fasten a gold wire to the box. After inserting the 
piece of paper from the family Bible in the gold box, 
Pilate pierces her ear with the soldered gold wire 
and does not take off the earring until the very end 
of her life. 

Circe helps Macon and Pilate for two weeks after 
their father is killed. Then the children run away. 
Inexplicably, she is still living in the Butlers’ house 
when Milkman returns decades later on his quest for 
the lost gold. Characterized as a witch, Circe helps 
Milkman on his quest. In her extremely old age, she 
also outlives the Butlers, the racist white family she 
works for, and is determined to stay in the late But¬ 
lers’ mansion with their Weimaraner dogs to watch 
it crumble. When Milkman comes to visit her, Circe 
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gives him information about his family. For example, 
she tells him that his grandmother, Sing Dead, made 
his grandfather, Macon, keep the erroneous name 
the Union soldier gave him, Macon Dead, and that 
his original name was Jake. (For information on the 
mythological Circe, see Part III.) 

Crowell Byrd (Crow Byrd) Crowell Byrd is the 
father of Susan Byrd and the husband of Mary Byrd. 
His sister was Sing Byrd. 

Dr. Foster Dr. Foster is Ruth’s father and a 
respected doctor, so respected that the African- 
American residents of the town call the street where 
he lives, Mains Avenue, Doctor Street. After town 
officials protest the impromptu renaming, the black 
community slyly calls the street Not Doctor Street. 

Dr. Foster is well-off and elitist and is obsessed 
with skin-color consciousness. He treats dark- 
skinned blacks, including his son-in-law, Macon 
Dead, as inferiors. Dr. Foster has an odd relation¬ 
ship with his daughter that has unexplained and 
uncomfortable sexual overtones. Dr. Foster assumes 
behaviors that get him accused of acting white by 
blacks in his community; ironically enough, he lit¬ 
erally turns white at the end of his life when an ill¬ 
ness causes him to be pale, bloated, and weak. 

The major cause for the break between Macon 
and Ruth is Macon’s belief that there was some 
kind of attraction or behavior between Ruth and 
her father that had sexual dimensions. Macon 
objected strongly to the doctor delivering the cou¬ 
ple’s daughters, First Corinthians and Magdalene, 
called Lena. Macon believes that he sees Ruth 
kneeling, or lying, beside the doctor’s dead body. 
After this event, Macon can never again look at his 
wife without disgust. Another source of Macon’s 
resentment toward his father-in-law is the fact that 
Dr. Foster would not lend Macon money to buy 
property near the railroad. 

Dr. Foster dies an awful death. He loses his 
vitality and strength. Macon believes that his death 
is due to an overdose of ether. 

Dr. Singleton Dr. Singleton is a professional in 
town who, according to Corinthians, can afford to 
buy a house on the lake in addition to his main home. 


Elizabeth Butler Elizabeth Butler is the last 
remaining member of the Butler family. She has no 
children. Some of the members of the black Dan¬ 
ville community believe that her death is a kind of 
karmic retribution for the murder of Macon Dead 
and the theft of his land. She is the one who raised 
the Weimaraner dogs that Circe eventually allows 
to destroy the house. She kills herself because the 
family fortune is gone. 

Emmett Till Emmett Till was a young African- 
American boy who was tortured to death in 1953 
in Sunflower County, Mississippi, because he was 
accused of whistling at a white woman. In the 
novel, a crowd of men gather in the black barber¬ 
shop when the news of his murder comes over the 
radio. Each of the men reacts differently to the 
news of Till’s lynching. Freddie says it is stupid 
for a black man to do what Till was accused of in 
the South and expect to get away with it. Oth¬ 
ers argue that black men cannot be men in the 
South. 

In the midst of debate, Empire State stands 
silent and thoughtful. Later, the novel reveals that 
Empire State is one of the Seven Days and that he 
has killed a white man in retaliation for Till’s mur¬ 
der. By reexamining the scene in the barbershop, 
it becomes apparent which of the speakers present 
are in the Days and which are not. (For more infor¬ 
mation about Emmett Till, see Part III.) 

Empire State Empire State is a possibly mute 
man who works at the barber shop. Although 
many people believe that he is mentally impaired, 
Empire State’s issues come from his response to 
the discovery of his wife in bed with another black 
man. Empire State met his wife, who was white, in 
France during World War I. They lived together 
happily for six years until he discovered that she 
loved and was attracted to all black men, not just 
him. Guitar hides Empire State when police believe 
that he killed a white boy. 

Esther Cooper See Mrs. Cooper 

Father Padrew Father Padrew is a Catholic priest 
who tells Ruth that only Catholics take communion 
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after she takes communion during the wedding of 
Anna Djvorak’s daughter. 

Feather Feather is the owner of the pool hall on 
Tenth Street. The pool hall is in the middle of a 
seedy, shady area of town. Feather is a short and 
stout man with thinning curly hair. Feather does 
not want Milkman in his pool hall because he is 
underage and, mostly, because he is Macon’s son. 

First Corinthians Dead (Corinthians, Corrie) 

First Corinthians Dead is Ruth’s second daughter. 
First Corinthians is one year younger than Lena, 
and is not as interested in making velvet roses as 
her sister. Corinthians goes away and spends three 
years in college, at Bryn Mawr, including a junior 
year in France before returning to live with her fam¬ 
ily. She is trained to become a genteel wife. Both 
she and her mother are shocked that she never 
receives a marriage proposal. The professional men 
in her community find her too complacent and elit¬ 
ist to be fully desirable. 

Perhaps because she has seen more of the world, 
First Corinthians is more restless than her sister 
Lena, and, as she grows older, she begins to feel that 
she will rot away in her father’s house. When she is 
42, Corinthians becomes depressed about her life, 
and decides to get out of the house by taking a job. 

She finds a position as a maid to a white woman 
poet, Michael-Mary Graham, who encourages her 
to learn to type. Corinthians becomes almost a sec¬ 
retary to the woman. Embarrassed by her status, 
she and Ruth tell people that she has become an 
amanuensis. 

On the bus home from work one day she meets 
a man, Henry Porter, who courts her patiently 
until she accepts him and begins a relationship. 
Her brother, Milkman, eventually intervenes in the 
relationship by telling their father about the rela¬ 
tionship. Neither Milkman nor Macon feels that 
Porter is good enough for First Corinthians. Milk¬ 
man feels this way not only because Porter comes 
from the Southside, but also because he knows that 
the man is part of a group of vigilante-style killers, 
the Seven Days. 

Corinthians, after college and time abroad, is 
still naive as a teenager; however, eventually she 


decides for herself that she wants a relationship 
with Porter and has sex with him at his apartment. 
Ironically, Porter lives in a group of houses owned 
by her father. Corinthians’s mother and father tell 
her that she is too good for Porter and she herself 
wrestles with this notion. She dates Porter and, 
eventually, after confronting her father, moves out 
of her parents’ house and in with Porter. 

Freddie Freddie is the town gossip and Macon’s 
handyman. He has gold teeth that he flashes with 
his frequent smile. He discovers Ruth breastfeed¬ 
ing Milkman when Freddie feels that the boy is too 
old. Following his discovery, Freddie gives the tod¬ 
dler his nickname, Milkman. Freddie tells Macon 
about Robert Smith’s suicide and Porter’s drunken 
outburst. Freddie also knows about the Seven 
Days and informs Milkman and Macon about the 
organization. 

Freddie was born in Jacksonville, Florida, and 
does not reveal, or perhaps does not know, his 
actual age. His mother died shortly after his birth 
and his father died two months before Freddie was 
born. Freddie was raised in jail because that is where 
black orphans were placed at the time. Freddie is 
abandoned by the black community from which he 
comes because of the way his mother dies. Accord¬ 
ing to Freddie, she was killed by ghosts. Freddie also 
has had his own encounters with the supernatural 
world. 

Fred Garnet Fred Garnet is one of the residents 
of Danville. He gives Milkman a ride to town after 
Milkman misses Nephew’s noon pickup during his 
visit to the Butlers’ and to his grandfather’s stolen 
farmland. Garnet is insulted when Milkman tries 
to pay him for a coke he has offered. Milkman does 
not yet understand the concept of just being neigh¬ 
borly and doing something for someone else out of 
kindness. 

Grace Long Grace Long is a friend of Susan 
Byrd’s. She is at Susan Byrd’s home when Milk¬ 
man comes to visit the first time. Susan Byrd does 
not tell Milkman what she knows about his grand¬ 
mother, Sing, because she does not want to talk in 
front of Grace Long. Grace Long is a schoolteacher 
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at the normal school. She puts a note with her 
address on it in the cookies she sends home with 
Milkman. She also takes his watch. 

Guitar Bains Guitar is the cat-eyed child the 
Mercy Hospital nurse orders to get the guard as 
Robert Smith leaps from the hospital roof in the 
opening scene of the novel. Guitar grows up to be 
best friends with Milkman Dead, who happens to 
be the baby whose mother went into labor the day 
Mr. Smith jumped. 

Guitar’s father dies in an accident in the saw¬ 
mill where he works. The man is sliced in half 
lengthwise. He is buried with the two halves of 
himself facing each other. Following the accident, 
Guitar’s mother gratefully accepts $40 as compen¬ 
sation. The white wife of the factory owner offers 
Guitar and his brother some candy, divinity, in the 
wake of the accident, and his mother buys Guitar 
and his siblings peppermint candy on the day of his 
father’s funeral with the money she received from 
the factory owner. From that point on, Guitar can¬ 
not abide sweets. 

After the accident, Guitar’s mother has a break¬ 
down and abandons her family. Guitar’s grand¬ 
mother, Mrs. Bains, moves in with Guitar and his 
siblings to take care of the children. When Guitar 
is a small boy, his grandmother, Mrs. Bains, goes to 
see Macon Dead to ask him for an extension on the 
rent the family owes. Macon refuses. This encoun¬ 
ter has a profound impact on Guitar’s perceptions 
of the world. 

Guitar wins Milkman’s loyalty and affection 
early by saying his nickname, Milkman, in such 
a way that it sounds cool, rather than derisive. 
Because he is five years older than Milkman, Guitar 
is the leader of the two and has great influence on 
Milkman. Guitar takes Milkman to see Pilate for 
the first time. 

When both men are in their thirties, Guitar’s 
new seriousness and fault-finding with Milkman 
contributes to Milkman’s feeling that things need 
to change in his life. Although Guitar is right that 
Macon’s life was self-absorbed, his obsession with 
Milkman’s flaws may blind him to careful consid¬ 
eration of his own flaws. Guitar reacts much dif¬ 
ferently than Milkman as a result of his experience 


with racism. Guitar joins the group the Seven Days 
and devotes himself to their cause— enacting vigi¬ 
lante justice. Guitar is the Sunday man in the Seven 
Days. As an adult he works in an auto plant. 

Eventually Guitar becomes so consumed with 
the abstract ideal of justice embodied by the Seven 
Days that he tries to kill Milkman thinking that his 
best friend has betrayed him. He succeeds in killing 
Pilate and he and Milkman have a final confronta¬ 
tion at the end of the novel. 

Guitar's mother and father Guitar’s father 
worked at a saw mill and was cut in half lengthwise 
by a saw in an accident. After his death, the owner 
of the saw mill comes to see Guitar’s mother and 
gives her $40 to compensate for his death. Her 
smiling manner when she thanks the factory owner, 
sickens the young Guitar. He associates his sickness 
with the candy, divinity, that the foreman’s wife 
gives to Guitar and his siblings and to the candy 
canes his mother buys each of the children on the 
day of their father’s funeral, but the real cause of 
Guitar’s nausea is his mother’s willingness to love 
the man responsible for cutting his father in half. 
This early instance of witnessing a black person 
willing to forsake her own dignity to curry favor 
with a white person is formative in Guitar’s life and 
helps to determine his future actions. Shortly after 
the accident, Guitar’s mother has a breakdown and 
abandons her family. Guitar’s grandmother, Mrs. 
Bains, moves in with Guitar and his siblings. 

Hagar Dead Hagar is Reba’s daughter and Pilate’s 
granddaughter, although the relationship between 
Hagar and Pilate is more like that of mother and 
daughter. Milkman is attracted to Hagar and is said 
to fall in love with her behind. Although she is 
about five years his senior, Hagar also falls in love 
with Milkman, her cousin, and dates him for years 
until he harshly and unfeelingly ends the relation¬ 
ship. Hagar cannot handle Milkman’s rejection. She 
tries repeatedly to kill him, doubts her own looks, 
hair, and self-worth, and eventually dies from a bro¬ 
ken heart after going on a shopping frenzy while 
Milkman is away. 

When Pilate forces Milkman to confront his 
responsibility for Hagar’s demise, he eventually 
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accepts his culpability for her death and carries 
around her hair in a box—symbolic of her insecuri¬ 
ties, but also of their connection. 

Heddy Byrd Heddy Byrd is Sing Byrd’s mother. 
She has skin color issues and does not like her 
children playing with dark-skinned blacks. She is 
an Indian woman. After Solomon flies off, dropping 
Jake, Heddy takes care of the abandoned infant. 
Heddy never married and her children have differ¬ 
ent fathers. 

Hospital Tommy Hospital Tommy owns the 
barber shop with Railroad Tommy. He speaks in 
elevated and formal language. In spite of cataracts, 
Hospital Tommy is in good shape for a man of his 
age. Hospital Tommy is a member of the Seven 
Days. 

Jake (Macon Dead I) Jake is Macon and 
Pilate’s father and Sing’s husband. Jake and Sing 
meet on a wagon headed north. Jake receives his 
new name when a drunken Union soldier mixes 
up the information on a survey form, confusing 
Jake’s place of birth with his first name. Jake and 
Sing acquire land in Pennsylvania and try to settle 
there and begin their family. Their plans are dis¬ 
rupted when Sing dies giving birth to Pilate and 
corrupt whites steal the land from Jake, in spite of 
his determination to defend himself, his land, and 
his family. 

Macon and Pilate remember their father sitting 
on a fence for five days when the Butlers try to steal 
his land. The thieves eventually shoot him five feet 
in the air. The mob buries his body and, when it 
resurfaces in a rainstorm, they throw the body into 
the cave Pilate and Macon hide in when they run 
away. Unknowingly, Pilate carries the bones of her 
father around for years thinking they belong to the 
white man Macon kills in the cave. 

After his death, Jake visits Pilate. Repeatedly he 
says to her “Sing. Sing.” Pilate thinks that he is tell¬ 
ing her to sing. In fact, the ghost is just repeating 
the name of his wife, Sing Byrd. 

John John is one of Susan Byrd’s cousins who 
decides to pass as white. 


King Walker King Walker is the owner of an 
old unused service station where the hunters meet 
before taking Milkman off to hunt at night. King 
Walker does not look like his name. He is an 
older man who used to play baseball in the Black 
Leagues. He lends Milkman some clothes to wear 
on the hunt and helps him with his chaffing feet. 

Lilah Lilah is one of Susan Byrd’s cousins who 
decides to pass as white. 

Lilly Lilly is the owner of Lilly’s Beauty Parlor. 
She is known for doing a light press that lasts. 

Luther Solomon Luther Solomon is one of the 
men who take Milkman off on a hunting trip at 
night in the dark while he is in Shalimar. Luther 
Solomon is not related to the Mr. Solomon who 
owns the store where Milkman gets into a fight. 

Macon Dead I See Jake 

Macon Dead II Macon Dead is the son of 
Macon and Sing Dead and the brother of Pilate. 
Macon witnesses his mother die while giving birth 
to Pilate. Later, he and his sister witness their 
father’s murder. Orphaned, the two seek shelter 
with Circe, the community midwife, and then set 
out on their own. 

When they encounter a white man in a cave 
on their father’s land, Macon kills him. Pilate and 
Macon quarrel and then separate. Macon believes 
that Pilate takes the gold that was in the white 
man’s possession. The two do not see each other 
again for many years. 

Macon settles in the North and begins to estab¬ 
lish a business in real estate. Many in the community 
dislike Macon for being cold and unfeeling. Macon 
is forever changed by witnessing the murder of his 
father. After that, he resolves that the only security 
in the world for a black man is money and property. 

Macon spends his life acquiring the possessions 
he feels will keep him safe and immune from rac¬ 
ism. He marries the woman in town, Ruth Foster, 
who has the most status and spends the rest of 
his life despising her. Eventually, Ruth and Macon 
have three children, First Corinthians, Magdalene, 
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called Lena, and Macon III, better known as Milk¬ 
man. Although Macon feels duped into his son’s 
conception, he tries to connect with Milkman by 
teaching him how to work. He never lets Milkman 
be himself though and always tries to impose his 
vision of the world on his son. 

Macon is also alienated from and embarrassed 
by his sister, Pilate, whose moral center is com¬ 
pletely alien to him. Pilate cares for Macon but 
realizes that the only way to maintain any vestige of 
a family connection is through Macon’s son, Milk¬ 
man. As Milkman grows and unravels the fam¬ 
ily story, Macon seems to come to terms with his 
past, although his relationship with Ruth does not 
improve nor does he reconcile with Pilate. 

Macon Dead III (Milkman) There is a profound 
connection between the birth of Macon Dead III, 
otherwise known as Milkman, and the death of 
Robert Smith in the opening scene of the novel. 
Milkman is the child of Macon and Ruth Dead. 
Ruth goes into labor as Robert Smith begins to fly 
from the roof of the hospital. Forever the child’s life 
is informed by the idea of flight. 

While a young man, Milkman is hampered by 
his metaphorical inability to fly and is warped by his 
parent’s dysfunctions. His birth occurs only because 
his aunt, Pilate, decides that the Deads need a male 
heir. Pilate is instrumental in temporarily restoring 
the sex life between Macon and Ruth so that Ruth 
can conceive. When Macon learns of Ruth’s preg¬ 
nancy, he is furious and tries to cause her to lose 
the baby. Pilate helps Ruth to save her pregnancy. 
Macon is largely uninterested in his son until he is 
an adolescent. 

Ruth, Milkman’s mother, is pathologically needy 
and uses her son to fulfill her emotional hunger. 
The proof of her unfulfilled desires manifests itself 
in her extended breast-feeding of Milkman, which 
she prolongs, not for the good of her child, but 
because the act brings her a great deal of pleasure. 
Freddie, an employee of Macon, witnesses Ruth 
feeding her son and christens him Milkman, a name 
he holds for the remainder of his life. 

While growing up, Milkman is self-absorbed and 
frustrated. His parents’ ill-will toward each other 
poisons the atmosphere of his home and Milkman 


is not encouraged to consider or to bond with his 
sisters. His primary outlet as a boy is his friendship 
with Guitar, an older, charismatic young man who 
befriends Milkman and teaches him much of what 
he knows of the world. Guitar takes Milkman to 
meet his aunt, Pilate, and the younger boy’s world 
is never the same again. 

Pilate shows Milkman another way of being. She 
is not obsessed with possessions or appearance like 
her brother, and thus she provides for Milkman 
an alternative perspective, one that he will draw 
on as he matures. Macon becomes alarmed when 
he learns of his son’s involvement with Pilate and 
draws Milkman into his business endeavors. 

At this time in his life, Milkman is particularly 
selfish, unsympathetic, and immature. After hav¬ 
ing a sexual relationship with Hagar, his cousin, he 
breaks off the relationship by leaving her a note. 
This treatment sends Hagar into a kind of insanity 
and she begins to attempt to kill Milkman one time 
each month. Milkman’s eventual confrontation 
with her is as cruel as his thoughtless breakup and 
ends, after some time, in Hagar’s death. 

In an attempt to assert his masculinity, Milkman 
hits his father. Although the premise for the act is the 
defense of his mother, Milkman really hits his father 
because he is trying to assert his authority. Macon 
responds to his son’s assault by telling Milkman 
about his suspicions about an incestuous relation¬ 
ship between Ruth and Dr. Foster. Milkman then 
remembers Freddie’s discovery of Ruth’s extended 
breastfeeding and his own feelings of shame, which 
seem to confirm Macon’s story. Later he confronts 
his mother about the information he uncovers from 
his father and she tells him that there was nothing 
untoward about her relationship with her father. 

Inadvertently, Milkman tells his father about a 
green sack that hangs in Pilate’s house. Macon then 
tells Milkman of the experiences he and Pilate had 
after their father was killed. He tells his son about 
the white man he killed and the gold that the man 
had. Macon believes that the bag in Pilate’s house 
must be the gold from the cave. Macon, Milkman, 
and Guitar conceive a plan to steal the gold. The 
plan fails when they all discover that the bag con¬ 
tains bones. Macon becomes obsessed with find¬ 
ing the gold and Milkman decides to return to his 
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father’s birth home to try to find it. Guitar wants 
Milkman to find the gold so that he can pay for his 
activities with the Seven Days. 

Milkman embarks on a quest to find the gold 
and this leads to his discovery of identity and self. 
Milkman’s entire character is revealed by his name. 
He begins with a parasitic relationship with every¬ 
one in his life, particularly his immediate family. 
After he gains some autonomy, Milkman grows 
into the other meaning of his name, as someone 
capable of delivering and providing sustenance to 
his community. 

He unravels his family’s story and, although he 
is unable to unravel all of the harm he has caused, 
he learns to fly with the knowledge that he comes 
from powerful people and also that only through 
the willing acceptance of death does a person really 
and fully live. 

Magdalene (called Lena) Dead Magdalene 
(called Lena) Dead is Ruth and Macon’s oldest 
daughter. She is 13 years old when her brother 
Macon is born. Lena is the one who conceives the 
idea for her and her sister, First Corinthians, to 
make red velvet roses to sell to Gerhardt’s depart¬ 
ment store. This inane activity occupies a great 
deal of her time for much of her life. 

Lena never marries and stays at home with her 
parents. Much of her time is spent, also, in caring 
for her younger brother, though she seldom talks 
with him. The two have no relationship. When 
Milkman interferes with First Corinthians’s rela¬ 
tionship with her lover, Henry Porter, Lena finally 
tells her brother what she thinks of him—that he is 
completely self-absorbed and abusive. 

Lena’s desire to make velvet flowers is symp¬ 
tomatic of her relative powerlessness throughout 
the novel, with the exception of her uncharacter¬ 
istic stand against Milkman. During that exchange, 
Lena claims that Milkman has urinated on the 
women of the family his whole life. Milkman leaves 
on his journey south shortly after her devastating 
analysis. 

Marcelline Marcelline is a hairdresser who 
works in Lilly’s shop. When Hagar comes into the 
shop frantic and hysterical, Marcelline agrees to do 


Hagar’s hair partly because she is afraid of Hagar. 
Hagar never returns to keep the appointment. 

Mercy Hospital nurse During the opening scene 
of the novel an unidentified white nurse who works 
at Mercy Hospital emerges from the building dur¬ 
ing the chaos caused by Robert Smith’s imminent 
suicide and arrogantly tries to take control of the 
situation. She addresses Mrs. Bains, Guitar’s grand¬ 
mother, abrasively and instructs her to send one of 
her children to get the hospital guard. When Mrs. 
Bains tells the nurse the name of the child, Guitar, 
the nurse looks at her as if she is addle-brained. The 
nurse then addresses Guitar directly and, without 
saying please, orders him to run and get the guard. 

The nurse punctuates her orders to the boy by 
making pushing motions with her hands, as one 
might shoo away birds. She provides one example 
in this novel of white people treating black people 
with less than common courtesy, as if courtesy was 
not thought of or called for. 

Michael-Mary Graham After abandoning her 
hopes of marriage, First Corinthians gets a job 
working for Michael-Mary Graham. Ruth tells her 
friends that Corinthians is working as Michael- 
Mary Graham’s amanuensis, although in reality 
Corinthians works as the woman’s maid. 

Michael-Mary Graham is a pretentious poet 
who never realizes that Corinthians is actually bet¬ 
ter educated and more widely traveled than she is. 
Michael-Mary Graham fancies herself liberal and 
progressive, although she is quite provincial and 
racist. The woman imagines herself a great artist 
and her inherited wealth allows her to perpetu¬ 
ate her fantasy. Although Michael-Mary Graham’s 
poetry is trite and predictable, she finds success as 
a published poet, wins awards for her writing, and 
serves as the state poet laureate. 

Milkman See Macon Dead III 

Miss Mary Miss Mary is a barmaid and part- 
owner of a bar/lounge in town, one of several 
that operate in the area called the Blood Bank. 
Mary’s bar is known by her name. She is described 
as attractive, but garish. Prostitutes frequent and 
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work in her bar, as well as ordinary housewives. 
The space is a kind of sanctuary for all who seek 
validation and community. 

Moon Moon is a man who helps to hold and dis¬ 
arm Hagar during one of her attacks against Milk¬ 
man. Moon and Guitar hold Hagar as she threatens 
Milkman with a Carlson skinning knife in a neigh¬ 
borhood bar. 

Mrs. Bains Mrs. Bains is initially described as the 
stout grandmother standing outside Mercy Hospi¬ 
tal when Robert Smith tries to fly from the roof on 
his blue wings. She is Guitar’s grandmother who 
raises him, his brother, and his two sisters after 
his father’s accident in the sawmill and after his 
mother’s subsequent abandonment. 

When Guitar’s mother leaves, his grandmother 
comes to live in the house that his mother has 
been renting from Macon Dead. Mrs. Bains does 
not have the money to feed her grandchildren 
and pay Macon the rent. When finances become 
difficult, Mrs. Bains goes to Macon to ask for help. 
In spite of the extenuating circumstances, Macon 
has no sympathy for the woman’s situation and 
gives her only a couple of days to pay, telling her 
that if she does not come up with the past due 
rent, she will have to move out. Mrs. Bains tells 
her grandchildren, “A nigger in business is a ter¬ 
rible thing to see, a terrible, terrible thing to see,” 
and this pronouncement seems to make a deep 
impression on them, particularly on the young, 
cat-eyed Guitar. 

Mrs. Cooper (Esther Cooper) Mrs. Cooper is 
Reverend Cooper’s wife. The couple live in Dan¬ 
ville, Pennsylvania. She brings Milkman and the 
Reverend rye whiskey when Milkman visits. The 
day Milkman goes to visit Circe, Mrs. Cooper makes 
a huge country breakfast that he does not eat. 

Mr. Solomon Mr. Solomon is the owner of the 
store in Shalimar where Milkman manages to alien¬ 
ate everybody by seeming to be better-off than they 
are and by being inconsiderate of their feelings. Mr. 
Solomon is light-skinned and has red hair that is 
turning white. He gives Milkman the information 


that lets Milkman know that Guitar is looking for 
him and that Guitar is upset with Milkman. 

Nephew Nephew is the 13-year-old nephew of 
Reverend Cooper. He is called Nephew since he 
is the Coopers’ only nephew. Nephew drives Milk¬ 
man out to Circe’s house. He does not have much 
to say, but is very curious about Milkman’s cloth¬ 
ing. The Coopers send him to the bus station to 
pick up Milkman’s suitcase. 

Milkman asks Nephew to return at noon to the 
spot where he drops him off. The boy leaves Milk¬ 
man at Circe’s around nine in the morning. 

Nero Brown Nero Brown is a man who is in the 
barbershop when the conversation about the death 
of Emmett Till occurs. He is cynical about the 
possibility of any kind of retribution. He is also a 
member of the Seven Days. 

Omar Omar is one of the men who take Milk¬ 
man on a hunting trip at night while he is in Shali¬ 
mar. While Milkman sits against a tree, worn-out 
and resting, he comes to see his past behavior for 
the self-involved immaturity it has been. He begins 
to gain an appreciation for what it means to be a 
man in nature without all the trappings that money 
can buy to help him out. He begins to feel a con¬ 
nection to the other men he is with who can count 
only on the same things he can right then—what 
he was born with and what he has learned to use. It 
is a time of looking at himself without rationaliza¬ 
tion and accepting himself as a man, and of accept¬ 
ing others along with himself. Omar becomes the 
male elder Milkman has needed but has not had 
access to at this point in his life. 

Pilate Dead In the initial scene of the novel, 
Pilate Dead is the singer in the crowd standing in 
the snow waiting for Robert Smith to jump to his 
death. She sings a song about a man flying away, 
which echoes the note Mr. Smith left on his house 
saying he was going to “fly away on his own wings.” 

Pilate Dead is the daughter of the deceased Sing 
and Macon Dead. As children she and her brother, 
also named Macon, escape from the people who 
killed their father and stole their land. The two 
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become separated, and, until they are adults and 
Pilate seeks out her brother, they lead totally sepa¬ 
rate lives. 

Pilate chooses a different way to reason and to 
live after their father’s murder than Macon does. 
As a result, there is little chance that the brother 
and sister can ever understand each other. Because 
she is so different from her brother, Pilate and 
Macon remain estranged. 

In spite of, or perhaps because of, those differ¬ 
ences, she helps Ruth to conceive and to carry her 
baby, Milkman, to full-term. As the novel opens, 
Pilate is the sister-in-law of the pregnant Ruth Fos¬ 
ter Dead and the aunt of the two girls, First Cor¬ 
inthians and Magdalene, called Lena, who try to 
collect the scattered rose petals. Later, Pilate gets 
to know her nephew, Milkman, the boy whose exis¬ 
tence she engineered. Milkman is a young teenager 
and, at that point, Pilate begins to have an influ¬ 
ence in his life that grows more profound as Milk¬ 
man begins his own search for his identity. 

Although Pilate is certainly different from almost 
everyone else—she is idiosyncratic and ragged and 
a bootlegger—she is wise and beautiful and lov¬ 
ing in her own unique way. Pilate is born after her 
mother’s death, pushing out of the womb herself. 
As such, she has no navel and is a much more spiri¬ 
tual person than her brother. 

After witnessing her father’s death, she sees him 
in visions for most of the rest of her life. She is 
a midwife and healer. She possesses psychic and 
supernatural abilities. She is a witch figure and 
magical. She seems to embody the spiritual strength 
of her family as exemplified by her grandfather Sol¬ 
omon’s ability to fly. Pilate is a deeply loving person 
as her father had been. Macon’s sister is strong, 
places value on family, and is always chewing on 
things. She is Milkman’s pilot in life, helping him to 
develop and grow. She also will do anything for her 
daughter and granddaughter. 

When she and Macon run away from their home 
after their father is murdered, Pilate gets Circe to 
make an earring from her mother’s snuffbox. Pilate 
puts her name, written by her father on a piece of 
brown paper, into the earring and wears it for the 
rest of her life until she rips it out, at the end of the 
novel, to place it on her father’s grave. She does 


this in her family’s homeland after she and Milk¬ 
man bury Jake’s bones. Immediately after she rips 
the earring out of her ear and figuratively unnames 
herself, she is shot and killed by Guitar. Her final 
words are a wish to have had the opportunity to 
love more people. 

Porter (Henry Porter) Henry Porter is a mem¬ 
ber of the Seven Days who, like Robert Smith, is 
greatly emotionally affected by his membership in 
the organization and has a very public episode of 
distress on the roof of his apartment. When Porter 
has his breakdown, he drunkenly sits in his apart¬ 
ment window and urinates, waves a shotgun, and 
calls for a woman. During this episode, Macon con¬ 
fronts him to ensure that the nearly suicidal man 
pays his rent. 

Porter papers the walls of the apartment he rents 
from Macon with old calendars, beginning with one 
dated 1939. He eventually courts and develops a 
relationship with Macon’s daughter, First Corin¬ 
thians and, after several years, moves in with her, 
though her parents disapprove of his class status. 
In retaliation for his relationship with First Cor¬ 
inthians, Macon evicts Porter and has his wages 
garnished. Porter becomes dependent on the Seven 
Days for financial assistance during this time. 

Railroad Tommy Railroad Tommy owns a bar¬ 
bershop with Hospital Tommy. Railroad Tommy 
tells Guitar and Milkman all of the things they will 
never have because they are black men. Railroad 
Tommy is a member of the Seven Days. 

Reba Dead Reba, Pilate’s daughter, likes to flirt 
with men, is lucky, and wins contests, and is always 
and unsuccessfully trying to please her daughter, 
Hagar. She is light-skinned with bad skin and has a 
habit of getting into abusive relationships. 

Reba's boyfriend Pilate nearly kills Reba’s 
unnamed boyfriend when she discovers that he has 
hit her daughter Reba. She allows him to live after 
he agrees to leave Reba alone. 

Reverend Coles Reverend Coles, according to 
Corinthians, is one of the few African Americans 
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in town who can afford to buy a house on the lake 
and also have a house in town. 

Reverend Cooper When Milkman goes to 
Danville, Pennsylvania, to find the cave and the 
treasure, Reverend and Mrs. Cooper are the first 
people to welcome him. A couple of townspeople 
had taken a look at Milkman’s three-piece suit and 
fancy shoes and had been cool toward him, but 
the Coopers treat him as a friend as soon as they 
hear his name and remember Macon and Pilate. 
The couple live on Stone Lane and Reverend Coo¬ 
per is the A.M.E. Zion minister. Through his con¬ 
versations with the Coopers, Milkman learns that 
Pilate’s earring with her name in it was constructed 
by the Reverend’s father, the town blacksmith. 

All of the old men in the town come to the Coo¬ 
pers’ house during the four days Milkman spends 
with them and tell stories about his father, aunt, 
grandfather, and grandmother and what had hap¬ 
pened to them all. Milkman begins for the first time 
to appreciate the feeling of community—of having 
people and of belonging in a place. When the Coo¬ 
pers’ car is fixed, their nephew drives Milkman out 
to see Circe at the Butlers’ place. 

Ricky Djvorak Ricky Djvorak is the son of Anna 
Djvorak. Dr. Foster saves his life from the fatal 
effects of childhood tuberculosis by prescribing bed 
rest, cod liver oil, and healthy foods, rather than a 
sanitarium. 

Robert Smith Robert Smith is an insurance agent 
with the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Agency. The man jumps to his death from the roof 
of Mercy Hospital in 1931, an event that precedes 
the birth of the first African-American baby in that 
hospital, Milkman Dead. These two events are 
probably connected, as the narrator recounts that 
it must have been Mr. Smith’s leap from the roof 
that made the hospital admit the woman who had 
gone into labor while seeing him prepare to jump. 
Smith’s jump may happen in part as a result of 
his membership in the Seven Days. Robert Smith’s 
“flight” at the novel’s inception foreshadows Milk¬ 
man’s own jump at the novel’s end and establishes 
the theme of flight that pervades the novel. 


rootworker The rootworker is the woman who 
befriends Pilate when she is living with migrant 
workers in upstate New York. The woman shares 
with Pilate many of her secrets about natural cures 
and ways of being. Pilate has a relationship with a 
male relative of the rootworker. He discovers and 
shares with the group the fact that Pilate has no 
navel. When the group learns of her difference, 
they send her away. 

Ruth Foster Dead Ruth Foster Dead is the black 
woman who at the beginning of the novel goes 
into labor, in the snow outside the hospital. Ruth 
is the daughter of the first black doctor in town, 
Dr. Foster. She was raised by her father after her 
mother’s death and was completely devoted to him. 
She married the man he told her to marry, Macon 
Dead, even though she did not love him. She 
maintained a lifelong belief in her own superiority 
because she is her father’s daughter, and never lets 
anyone else forget. 

Her marriage with Macon becomes a battle of 
wills after Macon sees what he believes to be inces¬ 
tuous interactions between Ruth and her father as 
he is dying and even after he dies. Later, after her 
son Milkman learns of this source of his parents’ 
marital discourse, he confronts his mother. Ruth 
replies that she is not strange, only small. Even as 
a grown woman she is completely defined by her 
father’s understandings and expectations of her. 
Periodically she even travels miles to her father’s 
grave and spends the night there. Even her love 
for her son is self-serving. She breastfeeds Milkman 
long after the time that he needs because the act 
brings her pleasure and makes her feel as if she has 
a purpose. Ruth is characterized as weak and lonely 
and lacks a center, a self. 

Ryna Ryna is Solomon’s woman and the mother 
of his 21 children. When he flies off, back to Africa, 
he leaves her crying inconsolably in a gulch. 

Sam Sheppard Sam Sheppard is a man who, pur¬ 
portedly, murdered his wife with 27 hammer blows. 

Saul Saul is the young man who starts a fight 
with Milkman in Mr. Solomon’s store. Milkman 
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insults Saul and the rest of the men in the store by 
flaunting his wealth and sophistication. Saul has a 
knife and Milkman has a broken bottle in a fight, 
but Milkman seems to come out the winner. 

Seven Days The Seven Days are an organi¬ 
zation, begun in 1920, that tries to balance out 
the injustices and violence experienced by Afri¬ 
can Americans by replicating the same atrocities 
against whites. The organization consists of seven 
men. They serve until they die, fall ill, or are no 
longer able to enact the objectives of the organiza¬ 
tion. Each man is responsible for a day of the week 
and is assigned to enact retribution for wrongs 
against blacks that occur on their day. The men 
cannot marry or have children. Guitar, Robert 
Smith, and Porter are members of the Seven Days. 
Before they exact their revenge, the members of 
the Seven Days say to their victims “your day has 
come.” 

Sing Byrd Dead (Singing Byrd) Sing Byrd is 
Pilate and Macon’s mother and the sister of Crow¬ 
ell Byrd. Milkman finds out about her during his 
second visit to Susan Byrd. Pilate remembers the 
color of her mother’s bonnet ribbon, but does not 
know her name until Milkman tells her the family 
story. 

Circe tells Milkman that Sing Byrd is overly pos¬ 
sessive and nervous. She also tells him that Sing 
and Macon met on a wagon going north after the 
Civil War. Sing was never a slave and was proud 
of the fact. She was mixed-race, partially Native 
American. Circe also tells Milkman that his grand¬ 
mother was from Virginia. 

Later, Milkman learns from Susan Byrd that 
Sing was traveling north on a wagon to Boston, 
Massachusetts, to attend a Quaker school. 

Small Boy Small Boy is one of the men who take 
Milkman off on a hunting trip at night in Shalimar. 
The men tease Small Boy because he cannot read. 
While Milkman sits against a tree, worn-out and 
resting, he comes to see his past behavior for the 
self-involved immaturity it had been. He begins to 
gain an appreciation for what it means to be a man 
in nature without all the trappings that money can 


buy to help him out. He begins to feel a connection 
to the other men he is with who can count only 
on the same things he can right then—what he 
was born with and what he has learned to use. It 
is a time of looking at himself without rationaliza¬ 
tion, understanding himself as a man, and learning 
acceptance of others. 

Solomon (Shalimar) Solomon is the original 
flying African in Milkman’s family. He is the father 
of 21 children and the husband of Ryna. When he 
flies back to Africa, he leaves Ryna crying in the 
gully and drops his son Jake, Milkman’s grandfa¬ 
ther, who he tried to take with him. 

Susan Byrd Susan Byrd is related to Sing Byrd 
and, after some reluctance, tells Milkman the story 
of Sing and Jake. Susan, like most of the other 
members of her family, has skin color issues. 

Sweet Sweet is a good and generous woman who 
nurtures Milkman. She takes him in after the hunt 
and tends to his wounds and the two make love. 
Through their interactions, Milkman learns that 
relationships between men and women can and 
should be reciprocal. 

Uncle Billy Uncle Billy is Guitar’s grandmother’s 
(Mrs. Bains) brother. He moves from Florida after 
Guitar’s father’s death to help take care of Guitar 
and his siblings. Guitar dreams of having enough 
money to give his uncle material things to thank 
him for his support when he and his brother and 
sisters were orphaned. 

Vernell Vernell is Omar’s wife. She cooks break¬ 
fast for the men the morning after they return from 
the bobcat hunt. She tells Milkman that his grand¬ 
mother Sing is from Shalimar. She remembers 
that her grandmother used to play with Sing when 
they were girls and that Sing was one of Heddy’s 
daughters. 

Walters Walters is a man who is in the barber¬ 
shop when the conversation about the death of 
Emmett Till occurs. He is cynical about the pos¬ 
sibility of any kind of retribution. 
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white man who works at the stationhouse 

Milkman helps this old man load a heavy crate, 
an unusually kind thing for him to do. Later, this 
little act of kindness becomes important because 
Guitar sees it and thinks that Milkman was loading 
the gold he found in the cave. Of course, Milkman 
does not find any gold, but he cannot convince 
Guitar of that fact. Helping other people was so 
foreign to Milkman’s nature that his best friend 
does not believe him when he tells the truth about 
what he has been doing. 

white peacock Milkman and Guitar see the 
white peacock perched on the top of a used-car 
dealership when they are planning their robbery 
of Pilate’s treasure. When Milkman asks why the 
bird cannot fly, Guitar tells him it is because the 
peacock’s beautiful tail is too heavy and the tail is 
vanity. Guitar says that in order to fly, “you got to 
give up the shit that weighs you down.” 

Winnie Ruth Judd Winnie Ruth Judd is a white 
woman who, beginning in 1932, commits a series 
of violently bizarre murders and then is placed in 
an insane asylum. In 1955, the black residents of 
Southside say that Winnie Ruth escaped and that 
she has perpetrated some murders where the vic¬ 
tims seem to be randomly selected. These murders 
are actually committed by the Seven Days. 

Many people in the African-American commu¬ 
nity think that it is white madness to kill total 
strangers. They feel that black people will murder 
only people they know and only with some motiva¬ 
tion and in the heat of passion. They do not think 
blacks kill someone in a coldly premeditated crime 
or kill total strangers. These beliefs underline the 
contrast between what black folks in the neighbor¬ 
hood believe and what some of them, the Seven 
Days, are actually doing. Winnie Judd becomes a 
source of story-telling and much bemusement. 
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Sula ( 1974 ) 

Sula is Toni Morrison’s second published novel. 
Like The Bluest Eye, the novel is a story of two girls 
coming of age. As children, the two girls in ques¬ 
tion, Sula Peace and Nel Wright, function as two 
halves of a whole, often seeming to complete each 
other in opposition. 

As they reach and achieve maturity, the dif¬ 
ferences in the girls’ responses to the pressure to 
conform to the norms of their community separate 
them and split their bond, which is not reconciled 
until the end of the novel. Sula confronts issues 
of loyalty, family, assimilation, innocence, gender, 
and sexuality, but is at its heart an examination of 
the priorities that determine the character, quality, 
and relationships of a woman’s lifetime. 

SYNOPSIS 

Part I 

Sula begins with the story of an African-American 
neighborhood that once existed on the periphery 
of a town called Medallion. The story of the neigh¬ 
borhood unfolds years after it has ceased to exist. 
The neighborhood was called the Bottom because 
a white farmer, rather than give his freed slave the 
land he had been promised, lied to the man and told 
him that the land in the hills was more valuable. 
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The deceptive farmer called the land in the hills 
the bottom of heaven, and thus the neighborhood 
acquired its name. 

“1919” 

“ 1919 ” te n s t h e s tory of the shell-shocked Afri¬ 
can-American soldier, known as SHADRACK, who 
returns from combat without any memory of who 
he is or where he comes from. This rootless man is 
haunted by his hands, which, in his delirium, con¬ 
tinue to grow monstrously large every time he looks 
at them. After he is released, his perceptions of the 
out-of-control growth of his hands stop when he 
finally sees that his face, unlike that of the soldier 
he saw die in France, is still attached and intact. 
More than anything else, Shadrack fears death, and 
so, in an effort to contain his fears, he invents 
a holiday entitled National Suicide Day, the only 
day, according to his perceptions, on which death 
will occur. Through his belief that he has artificially 
controlled death, Shadrack is able to contain his 
fear and to begin a new life on the outskirts of the 
Bottom in a shack once owned by his grandfather. 
For sustenance, he sells fish to the people of the 
Bottom. 

Shadrack celebrates National Suicide Day by 
holding a noose and ringing a cowbell and admon¬ 
ishing the townspeople that this is their one annual 
opportunity to kill themselves or each other. 
Although the people of the Bottom at first fear 
Shadrack and National Suicide Day, they grow 
accustomed to it and him. National Suicide Day, 
like Shadrack himself, becomes a point of reference 
in their lives. 

“1920” 

“1920” introduces the Wrights, Nel’s family. Nel’s 
mother, Helene Sabat Wright, is a Creole from 
New Orleans who spends her life escaping from 
the legacy of her mother’s occupation as a prosti¬ 
tute. She marries a ship’s cook, Wiley Wright, and 
moves to the Bottom where the people of the town 
admire her long hair and light skin. Helen keeps 
both her daughter and her house oppressively neat. 

When Nel is 10 years old, Helene returns to 
New Orleans as her grandmother is dying. Dur¬ 
ing the trip she is insulted by a white conduc¬ 
tor who believes that she is trying to sit in the 


Whites Only car. Rather than respond with dig¬ 
nity, Helene smiles at the man’s insults. Witnessing 
the event, Nel fears that she may have no more 
substance than her mother possesses. After the 
trip, meeting her grandmother, and attending her 
great-grandmother’s funeral, Nel feels that she is a 
person separate from her mother for the first time. 
Although she does not know it at the time, the trip 
to the New Orleans funeral is the only one she ever 
takes out of the Bottom. The trip, however, does 
embolden her to make a new friend, Sula Peace. 

“1921” 

Unlike the Wrights, Sula lives in a house and with 
a family that is defined by its relative disorder and 
chaos. Unlike the traditional familial configuration 
the Wrights maintain, the Peaces are extended 
family consisting of the matriarch, Eva Peace, her 
daughter, Hannah Peace, her son, Plum, her grand¬ 
daughter, Sula, as well as various and sundry board¬ 
ers and visitors who occupy the house at various 
times. The house is teeming with human energy 
and activity. 

The story of how the house came to be and how 
Eva acquired the resources to build her house at 
7 Carpenter Road is shrouded in mystery: Aban¬ 
doned by her husband, Boy Boy, and helpless to 
feed or protect her children, Eva leaves for a year 
and returns to the Bottom without a leg, but with 
all of the money she needs. Following a visit from 
her delinquent husband, Boy Boy, Eva determines 
to spend the rest of her life hating him for his 
abandonment. 

Eva is generous with her house and her resources. 
When abandoned and neglected children arrive at 
her door, she always takes them in. In 1921, three 
such boys arrive at the Peace household. Eva names 
them all Dewey, and the boys start to resemble 
each other, eventually becoming indistinguishable. 
Another outcast, an alcoholic white mountain man 
that Eva calls TAR BABY, also comes to live at the 
Peace residence. 

Both Hannah and Eva are nonchalant but inter¬ 
ested in men. Sula learns from observation that 
men are fun but dispensable. Eva unintentionally 
confirms this point of view for her granddaughter 
when, in 1921, she sets Plum on fire in his sleep. 
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She sees herself as rescuing Plum from infantiliza- 
tion by allowing him to die as a man. 

"1922” 

Nel and Sula become fast friends as they grow 
older and both girls are drawn to the dreams of 
adolescence, fantasies of the opposite sex and of 
being loved. The girls’ dreams of love are different 
though. Nel imagines herself a passive princess with 
an imaginary someone to share the details of her 
fantasy dress, bed, and flowers. Sula, on the other 
hand, imagines a beloved observing her as she rides 
with him on a horse. The differences in the dreams 
distinguish the girls, their experiences and expecta¬ 
tions, as well as foreshadow their future choices. 

The girls not only share dreams but also adven¬ 
tures as they pick their precarious paths toward 
adulthood. When the girls are hassled on the way 
home by Irish boys, Sula frightens the gang off by 
cutting off the tip of her own finger. On another 
summer day, just before the girls run off on an 
exploit, Sula overhears her mother saying that she 
loves Sula, but that she does not like her. This infor¬ 
mation hurts the child and changes her relationship 
with Hannah. The girls then run off to play and dis¬ 
tract themselves by digging a hole deep in the earth 
with twigs. The girls stop when Nel’s twig breaks 
and throw all of the detritus they can find into the 
hole, and then they refill the hole with earth. 

Almost immediately, a little neighborhood boy, 
Chicken Little, wanders by. The girls tease him 
and then, playfully, swing him around in a circle. 
When Sula accidentally lets go of the boy’s hands, 
he falls into the river and drowns. Shadrack wit¬ 
nesses the event and, in language she does not 
understand, promises to keep her secret. Sula acci¬ 
dentally leaves the belt of her dress in Shadrack’s 
shack. 

The events that culminate in Chicken Little’s 
death are a secret that Nel and Sula share as well. 
It is one of the key moments that the girls experi¬ 
ence as they move from childhood to adulthood. 
The girls keep the secret throughout their lives. 

"1923” 

The occurrence of three strange events defines this 
chapter. The first instance that Eva finds out of 
sync is a question of Hannah. The second peculiar 


occurrence is a wind storm without lightning, thun¬ 
der, or rain. The third event is Hannah’s dream of a 
red wedding dress. 

Hannah begins this chapter by asking her 
mother the question Eva finds so disturbing. Han¬ 
nah asks Eva whether she ever loved her children. 
Eva is offended by the question and Hannah never 
gets the response she desires. Eva sees love as a 
pragmatic thing that you do, while Hannah won¬ 
ders about Eva’s feelings, which remain largely hid¬ 
den and mysterious. Then Hannah asks Eva why 
she killed Plum. Eva tries to explain that Plum’s 
addiction after the war had so impaired him that he 
is no longer able to function as an adult. As such, 
Eva feels that she had no choice but to relieve the 
man’s suffering by ending his life. 

Shortly thereafter, as Eva looks out her win¬ 
dow while combing her hair, she sees Hannah on 
fire. Using the fastest method she can imagine, Eva 
breaks the glass in her window and leaps out trying 
to land on top of Hannah and save the life of her 
burning daughter. Eva misses Hannah, but survives 
the fall. Hannah dies as a result of her injuries. 
After her fall, as she lies on the ground, Eva sees 
Sula watching the scene. Eva believes that Sula is 
not moved to help her mother. 

“ 1927 ” 

This chapter begins with Nel’s marriage to Jude 
Greene, an attractive, popular 20-year-old man. 
Jude believes that marriage to Nel will be the tran¬ 
sition to manhood denied to him by racism. With 
the exception of her relationship with Sula, Nel has 
very little sense of herself and marries Jude because 
she believes he needs her. After the wedding, Sula 
leaves the Bottom for 10 years. 

Part Two 

“1931” 

Sula returns to the Bottom during a time when the 
community experiences an abnormal proliferation 
of robins. The unnatural abundance of the birds 
becomes permanently associated with Sula’s return 
in the mind of the community. The community 
needs to objectify evil and, as one who does not 
conform to their ideals of normalcy, Sula becomes 
the personification of all that is bad and wrong. 
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Even Eva criticizes Sula’s lack of conformity and 
tells her that she needs to have children and that 
she needs a man. Sula says she is more interested in 
creating a self than in reproducing and decides that 
Eva needs to be placed in a nursing home. Later, 
she reveals to Nel that she has Eva committed 
because she is afraid of her. 

In this chapter, Sula’s return also profoundly 
impacts Nel’s life. Sula casually sleeps with Jude. 
When they are discovered, Jude responds by leav- 
ing immediately. Nel blames Sula and begins to 
define her life in terms of Jude’s absence from 
it. The fundamental difference between the two 
women becomes apparent. Nel cannot adapt to the 
change in her circumstances and sees the change¬ 
ability of life as the source of the problem. This 
belief contrasts with Sula’s earlier observation that 
hell is stasis, permanence without change. With¬ 
out evaluating whether events are right or wrong, 
Sula’s outlook is more in line with the reality of 
life’s perpetual motion and transition. 

Nel imagines her pain as a gray ball of fur that 
follows her, just out of sight. Its presence frightens 
her but becomes the defining reality of her life. 
Rather than moving beyond her loss, Nel chooses 
to try to freeze her life and to cling to the gray 
remains of the part of her life that has passed. 

“1939” 

In the wake of Eva’s institutionalization and Jude’s 
desertion of Nel, Sula becomes the town pariah. As 
a final transgression, the men of the town accuse 
Sula of sleeping with white men. Although this 
accusation is never substantiated, it is universally 
believed and is interpreted as the ultimate break 
between Sula and the community. Everything that 
happens that is negative in the Bottom becomes 
associated with Sula. Sula becomes the embodi¬ 
ment of evil and makes the people of the Bottom 
feel superior by comparison. 

Interestingly, because there is some tangible 
presence to blame for all of their trials, the people 
of the Bottom are kinder and more compassion¬ 
ate toward each other after Sula’s return. Sula is 
misunderstood. She is a woman who is sexually, 
psychologically, and culturally liberated in a time 
and space where there is no place for a free woman. 


Even sexuality is for her not an act of union, but of 
self-affirmation. She does not need the traditional 
markers—wife, mother, lover—to define herself. 

In spite of all her independence, Sula falls into 
a possessive love with A. Jacks, Albert Jacks. Jacks 
is attracted to her because he believes that she is 
self-possessed and independent enough to love him 
without controlling or trying to own him. Sula falls 
into the trap of trying to keep him—to make love 
that is fixed and unchanging. She forgets that noth¬ 
ing alive can ever be permanent. A. Jacks’s absence 
when he leaves Sula sends her into an isolation and 
despair that manifests as illness. 

“1940” 

When Sula is dying, Nel comes to visit her. The 
visit allows Nel to feel superior and to act as if her 
motives are selfless. She gets Sula’s medicine from 
the drugstore and then the two old friends talk 
about their lives. Sula stresses that even though she 
is dying alone, it is her choice that she does so— 
that freedom is not about escaping the inevitability 
of death but embracing that reality and fashioning 
it on her own terms. Sula makes a final speech to 
Nel about the need for breaking down oppositions 
and categories, something she has tried to do with 
her life. Then Sula asks Nel why she is so certain of 
her position as the good one, the right one, a ques¬ 
tion Nel is not able to answer. Sula dies and her 
first thought after realizing that she is dead is that 
she wants to share the experience with Nel. 

“1941” 

News of Sula’s death is met with rejoicing in the 
Bottom. The people see it as a good omen. Their 
perceptions are reinforced when they hear rumors 
that blacks will be employed in constructing the 
tunnel that will allow easy passage of the river. The 
other news they view as a sign is the construction 
of an integrated nursing home that Eva will move 
to from the original dilapidated colored women’s 
home where Sula leaves her. 

After their hopefulness, the Bottom experiences 
a devastating ice storm that hurts them physically, 
psychologically, and economically and ruins their 
Thanksgiving. With Sula gone, the town has no 
one to blame for its misfortune and the inhabitants 
resume the behavior they had before Sula’s return. 
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The narrative returns to Shadrack and reveals 
his slowly emerging awareness. He begins to feel 
lonely and to miss the company of others. He sees 
Sula’s body and begins to comprehend that his solu¬ 
tion to the problem of death, National Suicide Day, 
is ineffective. With a spirit of despair, Shadrack 
begins his marking of National Suicide Day 1941. 
The harsh weather the folks of the Bottom experi¬ 
enced following Sula’s death breaks just before the 
new year. As a result, they are open to Shadrack’s 
holiday in a way they have not been before. 

Shadrack becomes a Pied Piper leading a large 
band of followers through the town and toward 
the river. When they get to the river, they see the 
excavation site for the tunnel, the tunnel they have 
not been allowed to work on because of racism. 
The joyous parade Shadrack begins transforms into 
an act of subversion as the people of the Bottom 
destroy the site of the tunnel construction. Some of 
them venture too far into the partially constructed 
tunnel and the structure collapses, killing many of 
them, including Mrs. Jackson, Tar Baby, Dessie, 
Ivy, and, possibly, the Deweys. While all of this 
happens, Shadrack stands on the adjacent hill ring¬ 
ing his bell. 

“1965” 

This concluding chapter of Sula provides the per¬ 
spective of the 5 5-year-old Nel on the post-World 
War II Civil Rights-era Bottom. She reflects that 
much has changed and that the people, particu¬ 
larly the young people, are less vital, less powerful 
than the youth she remembers. Nel does not have 
another long-term relationship after Jude leaves. 
The Bottom also changes, with whites now inter¬ 
ested in the land in the hills and blacks eager to 
move to the valley. 

Nel visits Eva in the new integrated nursing 
home, Sunnydale. While Eva seems somewhat out 
of touch with reality, imagining, for example, that 
she is ironing, she asks Nel about Chicken Little 
and how she and Sula killed him. She also tells Nel 
that she and Sula are the same, echoing Sula’s final 
question to Nel. 

Nel leaves the nursing home disturbed and 
reflective. She recalls the events of Chicken Little’s 
death and ponders her own experience in and cul¬ 


pability for his death. She honestly admits that she 
enjoyed watching the boy slip from Sula’s hand. She 
walks to the cemetery where the Peace family mem¬ 
bers are buried and sees the birth and death dates 
of each member of the family as a kind of incanta¬ 
tion, a hope for a kind of serenity in the face of the 
realities of human existence. Nel understands what 
Sula represents to the community, an embodiment 
of all that they fear: change, difference, and, most 
importantly, themselves. Nel also recognizes her 
connection to Sula and that her relationship with 
her friend, not her marriage, is what she has been 
mourning all of the years since Jude left. 

CRITICAL COMMENTARY 

In Sula’s opening chapter, the narrator refers to 
the herb nightshade. Nightshade is a plant that has 
both medicinal and poisonous properties. As a sym¬ 
bol, its meaning may be either positive or negative, 
or even both simultaneously. Nightshade grows in 
the Bottom, the setting of the novel. The name of 
the Bottom comes from a deal between a slave mas¬ 
ter and the man he enslaves. The farmer does not 
wish to reward his slave with the best land, so he 
tells the man that the land up in the hills, the bot¬ 
tom land, is the best land, because it is the bottom 
of heaven. This definition, although intended to be 
malicious, calls into question the traditional defini¬ 
tions applied to various oppositions, such as good/ 
bad and valuable/worthless. Both the nightshade 
and the name of the community, the Bottom, estab¬ 
lish the core concerns of Sula. The novel addresses 
the question of the accuracy of traditional, socially 
agreed upon definitions. Sula, through its explora¬ 
tion of the relationship between its central charac¬ 
ters, is a critique of oppositions—bottom and top, 
clean and dirty, ordered and disordered. The herb, 
nightshade, and the soil in which it is rooted, set 
the stage for the drama that unfolds in the novel, 
which centrally concerns the coming-of-age of two 
young girls. 

At its core, Sula is the story of two friends, 
Sula Peace and Nel Wright. The girls come from 
two completely different homes. Sula Peace is the 
daughter of Hannah Peace and the granddaughter 
of Eva Peace. Sula’s grandfather, Boy Boy, aban¬ 
dons the family when her mother is a small child, 
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and Sula’s father dies when Sula is young. As a 
result, Sula lives in a house dominated by women. 
From her observations of these women, Sula expe¬ 
riences life as a chaotic mix of different people in 
a house that has a random and eccentric design, 
one that mirrors the lifestyle of its inhabitants. As a 
result of her environment, Sula becomes a bold per¬ 
son, but she is uncertain about whether she is loved 
and about how to express affection for others. 

On the other hand, Nel Wright, the child of 
Helene and Wiley Wright, lives in a meticulously 
ordered home. Her mother, Helene, is obsessed 
with ensuring that everything in the house is clean 
and in its proper place, and that desire extends to 
her daughter, Nel. Helene, through her insistence 
on perfection and on the importance of appear¬ 
ances, causes her daughter to feel inadequate and 
insecure. Nel internalizes an idealized notion of 
love, believing, along with many other young girls, 
that eventually she will be rescued from the tyranny 
of her mother’s home by a gallant young man whose 
only objective is the guarantee of her happiness. 

The friendship of the two girls brings into ques¬ 
tion the central issues of the novel, namely, who is 
right and who is not. Nel Wright’s last name sug¬ 
gests this question and it is Nel who, through her 
experiences during her friendship with Sula, decides 
that she is the virtuous one. The community of the 
Bottom comes to agree with her conclusion. 

The two girls draw from each other’s strengths 
and supplement each other in such a way that their 
weaknesses are less significant as a result of their 
friendship. This mutual affirmation and reassur¬ 
ance continues until the two are involved with a 
life altering event, the accidental drowning of a lit¬ 
tle boy, Chicken Little. As with many literary texts 
that deal with the subject of coming-of-age, Sula 
reveals the girls’ confrontation with the knowledge 
that brings about adulthood, particularly knowl¬ 
edge of sexuality and of death. In a climactic scene, 
Sula and Nel become familiar with both in a short 
period of time and, as a result, begin their divergent 
journeys into adulthood. 

Just before the moment when Sula accidentally 
lets go of Chicken Little’s hands and sends him 
spiraling toward the river and his death, she and 
Nel dig a hole in the earth and throw all that 


they can find into the space in the earth. There 
are many ways this action by Nel and Sula can 
be interpreted. This scene has been understood by 
some critics to refer to the girls emerging sexual¬ 
ity. Creating the deep hole in the earth seems to 
be an almost sensual experience for the girls until 
they begin to fill the hole they create with debris. 
The scene may suggest that, as a result of living 
in the era and the place in which they are coming 
of age, Sula and Nel’s sexuality cannot develop in 
a way that would be wholesome and affirming for 
them both. Instead, their emerging womanhood is 
doomed to be polluted with all of the negative asso¬ 
ciations and definitions already assigned to it by the 
larger culture. 

The impending separation between the two girls 
becomes apparent immediately after they fill the 
hole with debris. The girls do not talk to each other 
while they fill the hole together, and the activity 
fills the young girls with anxiety and tension, pos¬ 
sibly predicting the eventual disintegration of their 
relationship. Because the accidental drowning of 
Chicken Little occurs immediately after the inci¬ 
dent with the hole, there is an association for Nel 
and Sula between sexuality and death and their 
loss of innocence. This climactic moment results 
in their discarding what they perceive as waste, 
items that are, perhaps, symbolic of their lost inno¬ 
cence. Although Chicken Little’s body is found and 
buried, the earth cannot contain his memory and 
its presence in Nel and Sula’s lives. This event 
cements in Nel’s mind the ideal that she is the mor¬ 
ally superior of the two girls. 

When the two reach young adulthood, their 
choices reinforce Nel’s understanding of herself as 
good. In the time frame of the novel, the late 1920s, 
a woman was supposed to marry, settle down, and 
have children. This is the path Nel chooses as she 
marries Jude, an immature and unfulfilled man who 
believes that marriage will restore the manhood 
he feels deprived of as a result of racism. Nel’s 
choice reinforces the norms of her community and 
is therefore sanctioned and defined as the right 
path. On the other hand, Sula chooses to spend 
her young adulthood in college and then traveling 
and exploring the country. When she returns to 
the Bottom after 10 years of absence, Sula repre- 
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sents an alternative to the traditional life of women 
and is therefore perceived as negative, the embodi¬ 
ment of evil. The town uses Sula and her behavior 
as a way of demonstrating its moral superiority. 

Sula returns to the Bottom and to Nel with her 
definition of their friendship intact. The girls have 
always shared everything and so Sula believes that 
she can share Jude, Nel’s husband. Jude and Sula 
have sex and Nel catches them during the act. 
Rather than trying to understand Sula’s action in 
terms of the girls’ lifelong friendship, Nel decides 
to judge the act in a way that supports her own 
understanding of herself as superior to Sula. Nel’s 
assessment of the situation leads her to adopt mar¬ 
tyrdom following the affair and Jude’s abandon¬ 
ment of their marriage and children. After Jude 
leaves Nel, she has a feeling that reminds her of 
“mud and dead leaves” (107). This feeling con¬ 
nects Nel’s response to Sula and Jude’s affair with 
Chicken Little, his death and funeral, and her lost 
girlhood and innocence. 

The negative associations the town holds of Sula 
are permanent, like dirt that cannot be washed 
away. She becomes the bottom of Medallion’s 
moral hierarchy. She refuses to conform to the tra¬ 
ditional expectations of women, such as care taking, 
and places her grandmother in a home rather than 
nurse the woman herself. Sula is a woman out-of- 
sync with the time in which she lives. There is no 
place for her consistent refusal to obey the rules. 
Her lack of sexual inhibition is damning in the eyes 
of the town. One member of the community finds 
her independence intriguing and appealing. Sula’s 
seeming self-possession attracts Ajax as it reminds 
him of his mother who is also a marginalized, yet 
powerful woman. 

The relationship between Sula and Ajax is 
mutually satisfying until the experience of a love 
relationship with a man leads Sula to try to enter 
into a more conventional definition. This shift 
alienates Ajax and he leaves. In her desperation 
to keep Ajax, Sula characterizes him as water that 
needs to be mixed with loam to achieve stability. 
She is afraid, however, that she might instead make 
mud. This reference to mud is the nadir, or bottom, 
for Sula as, at that moment, she relinquishes her 
defining autonomy and independence and begins 


a rapid decline upon Ajax’s departure. As she lies 
on her deathbed Sula acknowledges her humanity 
and lack of shame as she tells Nel that she is unper¬ 
turbed by her own dirt. At the end of her life, Sula 
comes to terms with her own humanity. Nel refuses 
to understand and characterizes Sula’s behavior 
in Medallion, the affairs with various men in the 
town, the lost friendships, and the relationship with 
Eva, as dirty. She still needs to define Sula as the 
bottom so that she can remain superior. 

Years later, after defining her existence around 
the fact of Jude’s abandonment and Sula’s betrayal, 
Nel has an epiphany. She realizes that the rela¬ 
tionship between the two women should have been 
beyond evaluation through simple judgments of 
right and wrong. Instead, the women should have 
been able to love and nurture their friendship 
without the imposition of the expectations of the 
community. The gray ball that Nel feels dissipating 
when she recognizes this reality is the remnants of 
her decision after Chicken Little’s death that the 
incident was Sula’s fault. As Nel takes responsibil¬ 
ity, not only for the boy’s death, but also for her 
inability to forgive Sula’s affair with Jude, she begins 
to mourn the one real connection in her life, her 
relationship with Sula. Preserving the relationship, 
she learns too late, was much more important than 
deciding who was right and who was wrong. Like 
the nightshade that flourishes in the Bottom, Nel’s 
awareness is both devastating and healing. At the 
end of the novel she has the ability to experience 
her life without the limitations of judgment, but she 
also realizes the profundity of the loss of Sula. 

SOME IMPORTANT THEMES 
AND SYMBOLS IN SULA 

The Mystery of Shadrack 

Sula both begins and ends with Shadrack. The 
entire second chapter of the book is devoted to 
this character and, yet, throughout the rest of the 
novel, although he is always around, he is on the 
outskirts of the narrative. Like his biblical name¬ 
sake, Shadrack has survived the ravages of war, yet 
the scars of his experiences on the battleground 
leave him unable to communicate fully with oth¬ 
ers. Shadrack’s psychic instability is rooted in the 
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nonorganic world. When reconnected to the natu¬ 
ral world or earth, he comes close to reassembling 
his fragmented psyche. When he exits the psy¬ 
chiatric hospital, the trees do not threaten him 
because they are embedded in the earth. Although 
his psyche seems fragmented, fundamentally he is 
rooted and senses essential truth. 

Shadrack is alienated and isolated, yet is an inte¬ 
gral member of the Bottom community. Shadrack 
understands the permanence of death and the 
destructive power human beings can render. His 
solution, National Suicide Day, is but a tempo¬ 
rary containment of the inevitable, but from his 
perspective it eases the terror of the knowledge he 
has acquired. His annual ritual serves as a warn¬ 
ing and reminder of the inevitabilities the residents 
of the Bottom face themselves, yet they do not 
understand the seriousness of the message deliv¬ 
ered by a man they consider to be a familiar and 
harmless madman until the final National Suicide 
Day, when the realities Shadrack understands first¬ 
hand become tangible to the whole community. 
Shadrack’s mysterious promise to Sula, “always,” 
points toward his intimate understanding of the 
omnipresent reality of death. 

The Sacrifices of Motherhood 

Motherhood is a complicated and multidimen¬ 
sional experience as depicted throughout Morri¬ 
son’s canon, and Sula is no exception. Through the 
dilemmas of its characters, Sula asks the reader to 
consider the roles and responsibilities of mother¬ 
hood. Rather than foregrounding a patriarch as the 
head of a family group, Sula exposes the particular 
dilemma of Eva, a single mother struggling to raise 
her children alone without resources. Although 
the exact nature of her sacrifice is not detailed, 
in her desperation, Eva abandons her children to 
the care of a generous neighbor. After some time, 
Eva returns to her children with money, but no 
leg. Eva’s sacrifice obviously comes at great personal 
cost, but the ultimate value of her willing mutilation 
comes into question as her children become adults. 
Although they have material security, Eva’s chil¬ 
dren have emotional and psychological damage. 

Eva’s son, Plum, returns from his service in the 
military addicted to heroin. After observing her 
son’s addiction, convinced that he will not recover, 


Eva takes his life by setting her son on fire. Eva 
does not feel that she kills her son but that she res¬ 
cues him from a terrible fate. 

Eva’s daughter Hannah does not have the same 
interpretation of the events as her mother. Hannah 
does not understand her mother’s actions as loving 
and asks Eva if she ever loved them. Eva does not 
understand what Hannah means by the question 
and responds with anger. Eva believes that her sac¬ 
rifice speaks for itself and that she does not need 
to justify her love for her children. Nonetheless, 
Hannah clearly is uncertain about her mother’s 
feelings. 

Unwittingly, Hannah puts that love to the test 
when, shortly after the conversation about mater¬ 
nal love, she catches on fire while boiling water to 
wash clothes. Eva sees her daughter burning and 
leaps out of the window in an attempt to put out 
the fire by landing on her daughter. Eva does not 
reach the burning woman and Hannah dies from 
her injuries. Eva is badly hurt, but survives. 

This question of what it means to be a mother 
also affects the next generation of the Peace fam¬ 
ily. Hannah herself has a tentative and uncertain 
relationship with her own daughter, Sula. Right 
before the death of Chicken Little, Sula overhears 
her mother talking to a friend. Hannah says of 
her daughter that she loves her but does not like 
her. This devastating revelation hurts Sula and 
adds permanent ambivalence to their interactions. 
When Hannah catches on fire, Sula watches her 
mother burn. 

Sula’s best friend Nel also has an uncertain rela¬ 
tionship with her own mother, Helene Wright. 
Helene is the daughter of a prostitute. She is 
ashamed of her history and so tries to conform 
to what she understands as the proper way for a 
woman to behave. Helene imposes these expecta¬ 
tions on her daughter, and grooms Nel for domes¬ 
ticity. Helene’s need for respectability imposes on 
her daughter the ideal of romance rather than more 
practical information about self-awareness and per¬ 
sonal development. Helene needs her daughter’s 
life to vindicate the legacy of her mother’s occu¬ 
pation. As a result, Nel enters into an unfulfilling 
marriage and wastes most of her adult life mourn¬ 
ing its loss. 
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In turn, after her marriage fails, Nel turns to her 
children for emotional fulfillment they cannot pro¬ 
vide. Her children are eager to escape into adult¬ 
hood, away from her needy over-attentiveness. 

Sula presents the complex sacrifices of mother¬ 
hood without idealizing them. Each of the mothers 
in the text feels that she is doing what is necessary 
to provide for her child what she needs, and yet 
none of them succeed in passing on to their daugh¬ 
ters what they actually need. 

The Impacts of Shame 

Throughout the novel, Sula is the primary focus of 
the town’s various attempts to find a scapegoat to 
shame. Shame in the Bottom is expressed in relation 
to Sula. Shame is attributed by the weak-hearted to 
those who do not feel shame. The townspeople 
believe that their judgments of Sula will create in 
her a sense of shame. People in the community so 
associate her with what is wrong, that they refuse to 
look at her or to interact with her in the same way 
that they would with each other. Despite her many 
judgments, even Nel feels compassion for Sula’s 
“shamed” eyes, but Sula’s independence and free¬ 
dom do not permit her to feel shame herself. Jude 
is also associated with shame in Nel’s assessment. 
Jude does not seem ashamed himself, even when 
Nel witnesses his and Sula’s affair. In fact, neither 
Jude nor Sula feel shame at that moment. 

Nel is the only character in the novel who openly 
admits her own shame. She feels shame when Jude 
leaves her. Nel feels this shame because her status 
as a wife and mother is destroyed. Her inability to 
conform to the community’s expectations causes 
Nel to feel ashamed. 

Birds 

Before Sula throws Chicken Little into the river, his 
cries of delight alarm the birds. When Sula returns 
to Medallion after 10 years’ absence, robins and 
other birds overwhelm the town. The residents of 
Medallion perceive the presence of the birds, and by 
association, Sula, as a plague of biblical significance. 
Eva remarks that the unusual number of birds is a 
sign of Sula’s return. The birds’ departure creates 
a magical absence in Medallion, a delight in their 
non-being. This feeling Nel expresses lends ambigu¬ 
ity to the meaning and significance of Sula’s return. 


Night 

Often the night seems to have a protective function 
for the residents of Medallion. Morrison compares 
Shadrack’s desire to see his own face to moonlight 
sneaking under a window shade. Helene sews late 
into the night to make herself a dress of heavy vel¬ 
vet to wear for her return to the South. Nel makes 
the discovery of individual selfhood, separate from 
her mother, at night. Eva relieves Plum of his con¬ 
stipation during a late winter night. 

Night also functions in the novel as a time of 
fear and destruction. When her children are young, 
Eva can find work only at night, which forces her 
to leave them alone. Eva burns Plum to death at 
night. A bargeman finds Chicken Little’s body in 
the river at night. 

Dirt 

Sula and Nel’s climactic digging in the earth before 
Sula’s accidental flinging of Chicken Little into the 
river has sexual, possibly lesbian overtones. This 
climactic moment results in their discarding what 
they perceive as waste, items that are, perhaps, 
symbolic of their lost innocence during the scene 
that immediately precedes Chicken Little’s death. 
Although Chicken Little’s body is found and bur¬ 
ied, the earth cannot contain his memory and its 
presence in Nel and Sula’s lives. After Jude leaves 
Nel, she has a feeling that reminds her of “mud and 
dead leaves.” This feeling is associated for Nel with 
Chicken Little, his death and funeral, and her lost 
girlhood and innocence. (107) Nel also associates 
mud with her characterization of the sexual rela¬ 
tionship between Sula and Jude as dirty. 

The Free Fall 

In Sula, Morrison defines one of the central themes 
that repeat throughout her canon. After Jude 
leaves Nel, she closes off her life to possibility and 
clings to a past that can never be recovered. The 
narrator says that she becomes like an insect cling¬ 
ing to a wall to avoid the inevitable plummet to the 
bottom. The narrator suggests that, as the fall is 
inevitable, the more graceful and fulfilling thing to 
do would be to give into the free fall, the unavoid¬ 
able end of life—death. This passage contains one 
of the first articulations of Morrison’s ruminations 
on the difficult human reality of accepting death. 
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This passage suggests that, since one cannot avoid 
death, the best strategy is an artful acceptance of 
that truth and the full embrace of life, no matter 
how brief. 

CHARACTERS 

Ajax (A. Jacks, Albert Jacks) Ajax is an intel¬ 
ligent and attractively lazy man who loves women 
and treats them well. When Nel and Sula walk to 
Edna Finch’s Mellow House for ice cream cones, 
they have to walk past the group of young men 
that hang around the businesses on Carpenter’s 
Road. The young men in cream-colored trousers 
and lemon-yellow gabardines comment on the girls 
walking past, and the one who is best able to manip¬ 
ulate his language is Ajax. He is a beautiful young 
man, and the girls are delighted when he pays them 
the compliment of saying “pigmeat” as they walk 
by. Years later, Sula falls in love with him, and by 
the time of his departure, she has become posses¬ 
sive. This new desire for ownership seems to insti¬ 
gate the decline in her health that eventually leads 
to her death. 

Sula proposes that women often fall in love with 
men and, when they do, find themselves desirous 
of possessing them, but Ajax does not want to be 
tied down. He has an affair with Sula because he is 
attracted to her independence and aloofness. Once 
she begins to fall in love with him, however, he 
leaves her. 

As previously mentioned, Ajax, the man in the 
yellow gabardine pants, is an object of sexual desire 
for Sula from early age. Morrison characterizes him 
as gold. His name also suggests the similarly named 
Trojan warrior who was a good soldier but was 
also very arrogant. Ajax loves airplanes. He brings 
Sula milk, but she won’t drink it; she just admires 
the bottles it comes in. He also is the only man 
who really talks to Sula. The mythological Ajax is 
like Ajax, Morrison’s character, particularly with 
respect to his sexual prowess and to his ability to 
leave women easily. Ajax defends the helpless. He 
is reputed to shoot at Mr. Finley when he learns 
that the man shoots at his own dog. 

The irony of his name manifests in the fact that 
his real name is Albert Jacks, A. Jacks, and that 
Sula never knows his real name until she finds his 


driver’s license. Sula misses Ajax after he has left. 
Once she discovers that his real name is Albert 
Jacks, however, she seems to realize that she never 
could have loved him because she did not even 
know him. 

Ajax's mother Ajax’s mother is described as 
a beautiful, neglectful, toothless, evil CONJURE 
WOMAN who has seven sons that worship her and 
bring her the items she needs—the detritus of 
humanity—for her work, witchcraft. Her sons are 
open and respectful of women and they adore and 
admire her above, and perhaps to the exclusion of, 
all other women. 

She ignores standards of beauty but, according 
to the narrator, if she took care of herself she would 
be a beautiful woman. She does not care about 
such superficial concerns as beauty. Ajax loves his 
mother and her independence deeply. It is Sula’s 
similarity to his mother in this respect that initially 
attracts Ajax to her. Ajax’s mother is an incar¬ 
nation of the black, traditionally mystical conjure 
woman in African-American literature. 

bargeman The white bargeman finds Chicken 
Fittle’s body after Sula accidentally throws it into 
the river. When he finds the boy’s body, he puts it 
in a sack for several days. He regrets having picked 
up the body because he does not want to return the 
two miles downriver to Medallion to find the fam¬ 
ily of the boy. The bargeman and the sheriff of the 
neighboring town give the body to the ferryman to 
return to Medallion. 

bartender Nel has a brief relationship with a bar¬ 
tender at a hotel in Medallion, but the tryst does 
not develop into anything lasting. 

Betty (Teapot's Mamma) Betty is the neglect¬ 
ful and irresponsible mother of a little boy named 
Teapot. The woman has a drinking problem and 
a reputation as a bad mother, until Sula returns to 
town and the town turns against her. When Tea¬ 
pot falls on Sula’s stairs, the town believes Betty’s 
story that Sula was responsible for the boy’s acci¬ 
dent, transforming Betty into a good mother. She 
does a little dance in celebration when she learns 
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of Sula’s death. After Sula’s death, Betty returns to 
her original, neglectful patterns of mothering. 

black soldiers on train The soldiers on the train 
are first sympathetic and then scornful of Helene 
when she smiles at the abusive and racist conduc¬ 
tor. Nel is ashamed of her mother after seeing the 
looks in their eyes. 

Boy Boy Boy Boy is Eva’s husband. He leaves 
his wife and three children after five years of an 
unsatisfactory marriage in which he has been 
unfaithful and abusive. After a few years he 
returns to visit Eva. He arrives looking smug and 
prosperous rather than regretful. He has expen¬ 
sive city clothes and an easy, pleasant manner. 
The entire time he visits with Eva, he does not ask 
her about their children. His new city girlfriend 
waits outside for him. 

After he leaves, Eva realizes that she will always 
hate Boy Boy and that this hatred will be her 
obsession in this life. At this point, Eva also begins 
to retreat into her bedroom and to live a reclusive 
life. 

Boy Boy’s name sets him up as an immature, 
irresponsible father who abandons his children to 
pursue his own boyish and selfish pleasures. He is 
nowhere near a match for Eva when it comes to 
responsibility and adulthood. Boy Boy may repre¬ 
sent the losses inherent in the move toward the 
North and the city, as he leaves behind his family 
and heritage. Eva’s response to his abandonment 
also may demonstrate that hatred, as much as love, 
can keep a person from moving forward in life. 

Cecile Sabat Cecile Sabat is Helene’s grand¬ 
mother and the woman who raises her. Cecile res¬ 
cues Helene from her mother Rochelle’s brothel 
when Helene is a little girl. The description of the 
soft lights and colors in Sundown House where 
Rochelle lives and works compared with the restric¬ 
tive religious conventions of Cecile’s house makes 
Helene’s rescue seem ambiguous. 

Although it would not have been proper, Helene 
probably would have found more love and pleasure 
in the easygoing arms of her mother than she did in 
the strict embrace of her grandmother. This pos¬ 


sibility illustrates another theme in Sula, the idea 
that what is thought of as right and proper behavior 
can be arbitrary and may not necessarily be the best 
course of action. 

Cecile disapproves of her daughter’s actions and 
instills in Helene a conservative outlook on life as 
well as shame about her past. Cecile raises Helene 
to be on guard always for signs of “her mother’s 
wild blood.” When Cecile’s middle-aged nephew 
Wiley comes for a visit, Cecile marries Helen off to 
him to get her as far away from her mother’s back¬ 
ground as possible. 

Chicken Little Chicken Little is the little child 
Sula throws into the water and who subsequently 
drowns. Sula does not intend to murder Chicken 
Little. She is merely playing with him when the 
accident happens. Before the accident, she helps 
him climb a tree and, when she unintentionally lets 
go of the boy, she is swinging him in circles for fun. 

Neither Sula nor Nel tell anybody about Chicken 
Little’s death because they are frightened of the 
ramifications. The boy is found by a bargeman three 
days after the accident and is unrecognizable by 
the time of the funeral. The events surrounding 
Chicken Little’s death demonstrate the indifference 
with which the world treats the life and death of a 
young black boy. 

This incident with Chicken Little occurs shortly 
after Sula overhears her mother saying she does 
not like her. This day seems pivotal in Sula’s life 
because she is shocked to find out that she cannot 
count on her mother’s love, and then she finds that 
she cannot count on herself either, since she acci¬ 
dentally killed someone. These revelations free her 
to the point where she has no center anymore and 
so she is left to invent herself. 

Although Chicken Little’s body is found and 
buried, the earth cannot contain his memory and 
its presence in Nel and Sula’s lives. 

China China is “the most rambunctious whore 
in town,” whose death evokes more sympathy from 
the town than when Sula dies. She has a black son 
and a white son, neither of whom cares when they 
are told that their mother is dying. China is also a 
character in The Bluest Eye. 
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Conductor As Helene and Nel board the train 
for New Orleans and Helene’s grandmother’s 
funeral, the conductor questions Helene for walk¬ 
ing through the white car. Although he is rude and 
abusive, Helene smiles at him. Nel sees her mother 
differently after that smile. 

Cora Dessie gossips with Cora about Sula after 
seeing Shadrack tip his hat to her. 

Dessie Dessie represents an average member of 
the Medallion community. She lives downstairs 
from her friend Ivy. Dessie is a Big Elk daughter 
and is therefore seen as an authority. Dessie says 
that she sees Shadrack tip an imaginary hat to Sula, 
which is proof of Sula’s wickedness. She is the first 
to see Shadrack coming down the road on the last 
and fatal National Suicide Day. She laughs at his 
presence because she can see death approaching 
in the sunshine and feels unafraid. She, like many 
others, Tar Baby, the Deweys, dies in the tunnel 
that day. The people of Medallion argue about 
whether she was the first one to come out and join 
Shadrack. 

Deweys Eva names three children that she takes 
in Dewey, although they are nothing alike. They 
are a year or two apart in age and, although they 
all have different skin and eye coloring, they grow 
to be so much the same in everyone’s mind that no 
one can tell them apart. 

Eva uses the term “dewey” as a generic word 
for them, effectively canceling their individualities. 
They differ in appearance, age, and temperament; 
however, the similarity of their names causes the 
boys to develop a deep and intense bond. Soon, no 
one can tell the three boys apart. They are mischie¬ 
vous and, although they grow older, they remain 
forever childlike. The mysterious trinity of charac¬ 
ters with the name Dewey repeatedly drinks milk 
after they arrive at the Peace house. The Dew¬ 
eys’ milk consumption may represent their status 
as orphans, motherless children who cannot find 
the nurturance they need in order to transcend 
childhood. 

The Deweys demonstrate the power of naming 
and the resiliency of friendship. They are reborn 


when they move into Eva’s house and are all con¬ 
sidered the same age, as if nothing happened to 
them before they came to her house. The boys do 
not grow. They all remain 48 inches tall and are 
said to have gorgeous teeth. Although no one ever 
finds their bodies, the town assumes that they die 
in the tunnel on the last National Suicide Day. 

Edna Finch Edna Finch is the owner of the Mel¬ 
low House, Medallion’s ice cream parlor. 

Eva Peace Eva Peace is Sula’s grandmother. Eva 
marries young and has three children, but after five 
years of marriage, her husband leaves. Her children 
are Hannah, Pearl, and Plum. The baby boy, Plum, 
quit having bowel movements as a baby at a time 
when Eva had no food left. Eva uses the last of her 
lard to lubricate her finger to unclog his bowels. This 
experience brings her to the realization that she has 
to do something drastic to get food for her children. 

She is left without the means to support herself 
or her three children and, therefore, leaves them 
with a neighbor, Mrs. Suggs, for 18 months. When 
Eve returns, she comes back without one of her 
legs but with enough money to survive. Whether 
she sticks the leg under a train and is paid off by the 
train company or whether she sold it to a hospital 
for $10,000 never is definitively known. 

Eva is a strong, proud, and beautiful woman 
despite the missing leg. She has many lovers and 
opens her house to all sorts of boarders, vagrants, 
and children. Eva kills her own child, Plum, after he 
returns from the war mentally disturbed and addicted 
to heroin. She douses him with kerosene and sets him 
on fire because she believes, metaphorically speaking, 
that he is trying to crawl back into her womb. 

On the other hand, she nearly kills herself jump¬ 
ing out a window in an attempt to quench the 
flames that ultimately kill her other child Hannah. 
Eva does these things out of love for her children. 

Sula puts Eva in a rest home because she feels 
threatened by her. The two women are indepen¬ 
dent, strong, and concerned with self-preservation. 
When they love or hate, they do so fiercely and 
deeply. The two women are too much alike to live 
amiably within the same household. Eva’s love is 
the toughest of love. She is consistent and honest 
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in the way she lives. Her name connects her to Eve, 
the first woman. She is the first and the last, the 
matriarch of the Peace women. 

farmer Sarcastically described as a good white 
farmer, this man promises his slave freedom and 
a piece of bottom land if the slave will perform 
some very difficult chores for him. When the slave 
has completed the tasks, this farmer convinces the 
slave that the less-than-desirable hilltop land is 
really better because it is at the bottom of heaven 
and so the spot comes to be called the Bottom. 

Great Aunt Cecile See Cecile Sabat 

Hannah Peace Hannah is Eva’s oldest child and 
Sula’s mother. After her husband Rekus dies, Han¬ 
nah has a string of lovers. She is free and easy with 
her sexuality because, like Eva, she likes maleness 
and men. She makes the men feel perfect as they 
are and she is therefore respected by her lovers. 
She has the attitude that making love to men is a 
pleasant but unremarkable activity and she does it 
whenever she feels the need or desire. 

Hannah makes no demands at all of the men 
she loves—just accepts them as they are, so they 
bask and relax in her company. Sula adopts her 
mother’s attitude and believes that men are to be 
enjoyed whenever she feels like it. This philoso¬ 
phy contributes to and explains Sula’s ability as an 
adult to seduce Nel’s husband, Jude. 

Hannah, like Helene, is a distant mother. She 
is so preoccupied with her lovers and friends that 
she does not nurture or coddle Sula. Sula even 
overhears her mother say that she does not like 
her, although she loves her. The distance between 
mother and child allows Sula to watch, disinter¬ 
ested, as her mother burns to death. 

Hannah is a diluted, more relaxed version of 
Eva. She teaches Sula her views on sex, but Sula 
takes them, along with everything else she learns 
from the women of her family, to a new and dif¬ 
ferent level. Of the three women, Hannah has the 
weakest, most passive personality. 

Helene Sabat Wright Helene is born to a Cre¬ 
ole prostitute, Rochelle Sabat, but is raised by her 


grandmother, Cecile Sabat. After a short courtship, 
she marries Wiley Wright, a seaman and cousin 
who is absent for long periods of time due to his 
occupation as a seaman on the Great Lakes. After 
being married for nine years, Helene gives birth to 
her only child, Nel. Helene is a lot like Geraldine in 
The Bluest Eye. She is a proper, controlled African- 
American woman who feels superior to the rest of 
her community and enjoys controlling the “funki¬ 
ness” in her daughter Nel. 

Helene is embarrassed and ashamed of her own 
blackness, as evidenced by her ingratiating encoun¬ 
ter with a white train conductor. This shame and 
embarrassment of her heritage is also symbolized 
by Helene’s encounter with her mother, Rochelle 
Sabat, when Nel and Helene return to New 
Orleans after Cecile Sabat dies. Helene refuses to 
allow Nel to speak or learn Creole, her native lan¬ 
guage. Helene’s oppressive wish to shed her poor 
black roots leads to Nel’s ignorance of her own her¬ 
itage and to the death of language. Nel’s mother, 
upstanding and powerful in the community, well- 
mannered, conservative, and often emotionless, 
manages to suppress the desires of her daughter 
Nel. 

Helene is described as an impressive woman 
who is convinced that she has the authority as 
social arbiter in Medallion. She holds sway both 
in her social and church activities and over her 
husband and daughter, whom she manipulates to 
suit herself. 

Henri Martin Henri Martin is a resident of New 
Orleans and, apparently, a friend or acquaintance 
of Cecile Sabat. He writes a letter to Helen inform¬ 
ing her about her grandmother’s illness and urging 
Helene to return to New Orleans immediately. 

Herrod Brothers, the The Herrod Brothers join 
Shadrack’s parade on the last National Suicide Day. 

Hester Hester is the daughter of one of Han¬ 
nah’s friends, Valentine or Patsy. In 1922, Hester 
is grown and out of the house and her mother says 
that she is not sure that she loves her daughter. 
Hannah replies with her feelings about loving but 
not liking Sula. 
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hovering gray ball, the This ball appears to Nel, 
or would have appeared had she allowed herself to 
look at it. After the appearance of the gray ball, 
Nel finds she cannot allow herself to let out her 
personal howl of pain following the loss of Jude and 
her marriage. She feels the howl coming but it will 
not come. When she stands up, she believes that 
it is hovering just to the right of her in the air, just 
out of view. 

It takes great effort for Nel not to look at the 
gray ball, so she is careful not to turn her head. The 
gray ball begins hovering in 1937, and it is not until 
1965 that Nel is able to deal with the gray ball and 
all that it represents. 

At the end of the book, a combination of events 
finally clarifies what the gray ball is. Nel visits with 
Eva who accuses her of Chicken Little’s death and 
tells her that she and Sula were the same. Nel 
flees the woman and walks past the cemetery where 
Sula is buried and then, after she has been think¬ 
ing back about her complicity in Chicken Little’s 
death, Shadrack passes by and reminds her of that 
day. Nel is finally able to let out her cry of pain, as 
she realizes the gray ball is the pain of her longing, 
not for Jude, but for Sula. 

Irene Irene is the owner of Irene’s House of 
Cosmetology. 

Ivy Ivy lives upstairs from Dessie. Dessie says 
that Ivy is the only person she tells about witness¬ 
ing Shadrack tip his hat to Sula. Dessie says that 
Shadrack’s gesture is definitive proof that Sula is 
evil. Ivy dies on the last National Suicide Day when 
the river tunnel collapses. 

Jake Freeman Jake Freeman is one of the boys 
that Nel remembers as being beautiful in 1921. Jake 
has a brother, Paul Freeman. 

John L. John L. is a high school companion of 
Nel and Sula’s who is rumored to have attempted 
to have sex with a woman’s hip. 

Jude Greene Jude Greene is Nel’s husband. Jude 
Greene works at the Hotel Medallion as a waiter to 
help out his parents and their seven other children. 


Jude wants to work on the road crew, but they do 
not hire black workers. He really wants the job and 
all that it entails—the work clothes, the ability to say 
he built the road—the markers of masculinity in his 
world. It is his rage at not receiving the job and his 
determination to take on a man’s role that inspires 
him to ask Nel to marry him. In his disappointment, 
he finds that Nel can comfort him as he believes 
a wife should, so he presses her to marry him. He 
wants someone to nurture him, care for him, and 
soothe his wounded pride. Nel’s reluctance to marry 
is also an added incentive. Her reluctance makes 
the actual marriage seem like a conquest to Jude. 
Although Jude seems to Nel to be a model man at 
first, he cannot take the loss of manhood that racism 
precipitates. Eventually, Nel and Jude have three 
children together, two boys and a girl. 

When Sula returns 10 years after their wedding, 
she seduces Jude. This act instigates the break in 
the women’s friendship that is never repaired. Nel 
cannot understand why Sula sleeps with Jude, and 
Sula cannot understand why Nel makes such a big 
deal about a sexual act and why Nel does not for¬ 
give her. In the very long run, Jude is merely an 
obstacle in Sula and Nel’s relationship. Sula feels 
she is doing Nel a favor by ruining her draining 
marriage, but it is only after Sula’s death that Nel 
realizes this. 

Laura After Sula leaves Medallion, Laura cooks 
for Eva out of the goodness of her heart. When 
Sula returns, she sends Laura away because she says 
she does not belong in the house. Sula tells Nel 
that she believes that Laura is stealing things from 
Eva’s house. 

L.P. L.P. is one of the boys that Nel remembers as 
being beautiful in 1921. 

Mr. Buckland Reed Mr. Buckland Reed points 
out to Eva that the Deweys are different ages when 
Eva decides to send them to school. He reminds 
Eva that the youngest Dewey is only four, but Eva 
sends the boys to school together anyway. 

Mr. Finley Mr. Finley is known for beating his 
dog. Ajax shoots at him for his meanness toward the 
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animal. Indulging in his 13-year tradition of sucking 
chicken bones on his front porch, Mr. Finley chokes 
and dies when he looks up and sees Sula. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hodges Mr. and Mrs. Hodges are 
the cemetery’s gravediggers who assist with Sula’s 
funeral. They also run a funeral parlor. Shadrack is 
cleaning leaves for the couple when he sees Sula’s 
body. This sight sends him into despair and leads to 
the final National Suicide Day. 

Mrs. Buckland Reed Mrs. Buckland Reed is a 
neighbor of the Peace family. 

Mrs. Jackson When Eva has no money, Mrs. 
Jackson lets her have milk from her cow. Mrs. Jack- 
son eats ice. She is also described as greedy as she 
continues to make preserves in 1923 when she still 
has stores of preserves from 1920. 

Mrs. Reed Mrs. Reed is the woman who takes 
the Deweys to school and registers them all for 
kindergarten. She tells the teacher that they are all 
cousins, that they are all six years old, and that all 
of their names are Dewey King. 

Mrs. Scott's twins Mrs. Scott’s twins are two of 
the boys Nel remembers as being beautiful in 1921. 

Nathan The otherwise undistinguished Nathan 
brings food to Sula when she is ill and near to 
death. He also gets her medicine and is the only 
one willing to care for her while she is an invalid. 
Nathan finds Sula’s body after her death. He knows 
she is dead because her mouth is open. 

Nel Wright Nel Wright is the daughter of Helene 
and Wiley Wright. As a child Nel resolves to leave 
Medallion and travel, but her trip to New Orleans 
for Cecil’s funeral is the only time she ever leaves 
Medallion. Nel is changed by her trip to her great¬ 
grandmother’s funeral. Her great-grandmother dies 
before they arrive. This trip is symbolic and sets up 
a frame for how the rest of the journeys in the story 
will work. It also sets up the dichotomies between 
North and South, life and death, truth and lies, 
and mothers and daughters. 


Helene is not very visible for the rest of the 
novel, but she influences Nel and how Nel relates 
to Sula and the rest of the world. Nel has seen 
strange places and people, but most of all she has 
seen that her controlling mother is not the power¬ 
ful figure Nel thought she was. After her return 
home, Nel realizes that she is not defined by her 
mother—that she is not just her parents’ daughter, 
but that she is herself. 

This sense of “Me-ness” she experiences pre¬ 
pares the way for her to act on her impulse to 
be friends with Sula Peace, whom she noticed at 
school but knew her mother would not approve of. 
After the trip, Nel knows that she has some control 
over herself and has the courage to initiate friend¬ 
ship with Sula, a friendship that her mother Helene 
comes to approve of eventually. 

Nel becomes best friends with Sula Peace. 
They develop a profound and intense friendship. 
Nel is with Sula when Sula accidentally throws 
Chicken Little in the lake, causing him to drown. 
Neither girl panics and Nel stands steadfastly by 
her friend. 

Nel eventually marries Jude, has children, and 
settles down in Medallion. After a few years, her 
marriage with Jude becomes oppressive and bur¬ 
densome. This burden is somewhat relieved when 
Sula returns to Medallion and the two once again 
resume their friendship. This renewed friendship is 
abruptly cut short when Nel finds Sula and Jude in 
bed together. Jude leaves Nel and she has to find a 
job to support her family. 

Not until long after Sula dies does Nel realize 
that it is not Jude she has been mourning all those 
years. It was her friend Sula. Unlike Sula, Nel is an 
example of a woman overly dependent on others, 
namely, a man, for her own satisfaction. She is rep¬ 
resentative of the woman who marries early, never 
leaves her home town, and never truly discovers 
her own wants, needs, ideas, and feelings. 

Nel is supposedly the good member of the Nel 
and Sula partnership. The way that she is raised 
causes her to lose sight of her dreams of being her 
own person, traveling, and of having a self-defined 
identity. Together, Sula and Nel have a complete, 
well-rounded life. They lost parts of themselves 
when they lost each other. 
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nurse In the hospital where Shadrack is treated 
after returning shell-shocked from World War I, 
the male nurse is very unsympathetic to Shadrack’s 
condition and insists that he feed himself. Shadrack 
cannot manage the task because he thinks his hands 
have begun to grow gigantic and out-of-control and 
he cannot take them out from under the covers. 

Shadrack becomes violent and is put in a strait- 
jacket. Shadrack is so disoriented that he does not 
know who or what he is. A directive is issued that 
hospital space is needed, so Shadrack is dismissed 
from the army and from the hospital without hav¬ 
ing received the kind of treatment he needs to 
enable him to resume a normal life in society. 

Old Willy Fields Old Willy Fields is an orderly 
who notices Eva bleeding unattended in the hos¬ 
pital and gets the dying woman help. Afterward, 
Willy boasts that he saved Eva’s life. Eva did not 
want to be saved and curses Willy every day for the 
next 37 years. 

Patsy Patsy and Valentine are Hannah’s friends. 
Sula overhears them talking about motherhood and 
children and hears her mother tell them she loves 
Sula, but does not like her—a defining moment 
in Sula’s maturation. Shortly after this revelation, 
Sula accidentally throws Chicken Little, and the 
innocence of childhood, into the river. After Sula 
becomes a grown woman and Hannah has died, 
Patsy turns against Sula and gossips, saying that 
Sula does not burp when she drinks beer. 

Paul Freeman Paul Freeman is one of the boys 
that Nel remembers as being beautiful in 1921. He 
has a brother, Jake Freeman. 

Pearl (Eva Peace) Pearl is Eva and Boy Boy’s 
second oldest child, the one Eva names after her¬ 
self. Pearl marries at 14 and moves to Flint, Michi¬ 
gan. She sends her mother whiny, uninteresting 
letters about her husband, children, and minor 
troubles and encloses $2. 

Plum Peace (Ralph) Plum is Eva’s youngest child. 
Eva’s behavior toward Plum represents the extent of 
a mother’s love. As a child, Plum suffers from severe 


constipation. Eva uses the last bit of food she has to 
soften her fingers as she inserts them in his rectum to 
physically remove the hard stools from his bowels. 

After returning from World War I, Plum becomes 
addicted to drugs. He does not wash. He steals and 
he sleeps for days. Out of love for him and sympa¬ 
thy for his unhappiness, Eva holds him tight one 
last time and then sets him on fire. She loves him 
enough to try to save his life as a child and enough 
not to watch him waste his life as an adult. 

police The police see Shadrack sitting next to 
the road and, making the assumption that he is 
drunk instead of sick, take him to jail. In the jail 
cell, Shadrack manages to see his own reflection 
in the toilet water and he begins to have some idea 
of who he is. The next day the sheriff reads his 
discharge papers from the army and arranges for 
someone to drop him off in Medallion. 

Terrified by the unexpectedness of death and 
dying, Shadrack establishes National Suicide Day, 
January 3, as the day that everyone can kill either 
himself or someone else and get it all over with on 
the one day, thus removing the uncertainty front 
death and making it manageable in Shadrack’s mind. 

Ralph Peace See Plum Peace 

Reba Reba joins in on Shadrack’s parade on the 
last National Suicide Day. 

Rekus Rekus is Sula’s father. Described as a 
laughing man, he dies when Sula is three years old, 
leaving both Hannah and Sula alone. Sula grows 
up without a father and this childhood loneliness 
provides part of the basis for her friendship with 
Nel. Rekus is really significant only because he is 
absent and therefore the Peace house is comprised 
mostly of women. 

Reverend Deal Reverend Deal is the religious 
and moral voice in Bottom. He denounces National 
Suicide Day and he delivers the moving sermon at 
Chicken Little’s funeral. 

Rochelle Sabat Rochelle Sabat is Helene’s 
mother and a prostitute at the Sundown House 
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in New Orleans. Cecile Sabat, Rochelle’s mother, 
takes Helene from Rochelle because she feels that 
Rochelle’s occupation makes her an unfit par¬ 
ent. Rochelle and Helene see each other, for the 
first time in many years, at Cecile’s house before 
her funeral. Rochelle is dressed all in yellow, soft 
and smelling like gardenias. Nel finds her attrac¬ 
tive and warm, yet the behavior between Rochelle 
and Helene is decidedly cool. Rochelle represents 
everything Helene wants to distance herself from— 
her poor, black, Creole heritage. 

Rochelle seems free-spirited and affectionate. 
She seems to be like Sula and Hannah, which is why 
both Helene and Cecile do not wish to be associated 
with her. Interestingly, Nel finds her grandmother 
attractive and young-looking. Rochelle shows no 
discernible affection for her daughter, but holds her 
granddaughter tightly when she meets her. 

Rudy Rudy is the child of either Valentine or 
Patsy. Rudy is wild with his mother, but behaves 
with his father. His mother says she will be glad 
when he is grown and gone, although she says she 
loves him. 

sergeant During World War II, Nel has an affair 
with an unnamed sergeant. The relationship does 
not last. 

Shadrack Shadrack is a young soldier who 
returns from combat in World War I psychologically 
scarred. He believes that his hands grow to a mon¬ 
strous size whenever he looks at them. This belief 
symbolizes the lack of control Shadrack feels over 
his own body and the world around him. Although 
everything seems orderly on the outside—his hands 
do not really grow uncontrollably—on the inside 
he is a jumble of confused emotions and feelings. 

Shadrack’s psychic instability is rooted in the 
nonorganic world. When reconnected to the natu¬ 
ral world or earth he comes close to reassembling 
his fragmented psyche. When he exits the psychiat¬ 
ric hospital, the trees do not threaten him because 
they are embedded in the earth. 

The same is true of life. Although everything 
seems orderly and controlled, this is not always the 
case. Shadrack declares National Suicide Day on 


January 3rd of each year in order to control his 
fear of death. He figures that by devoting one day 
a year to death the “rest of the year would be safe 
and free.” National Suicide Day reflects an impor¬ 
tant theme in Morrison’s fiction, the necessity of 
accepting the inevitability of death in order to truly 
live life. National Suicide Day becomes a normal 
addition to life in Medallion. It is on this holiday 
that Shadrack inadvertently leads many Medallion 
residents to their deaths in the tunnel that holds 
the false hope of employment for the community. 

Shadrack also witnesses Sula and Nel’s involve¬ 
ment in Chicken Little’s death. Although Sula 
was frightened by this knowledge throughout her 
life, Shadrack merely thought fondly of her as the 
one woman to visit his home. Cryptically, he says 
“Always” to her when she runs to his house. He 
keeps her purple and white belt with its liturgical 
colors. It is an encounter with Shadrack toward the 
end of the novel that brings about Nel’s epiphany 
that Sula is the single most important person in her 
life. (For information on the biblical Shadrack, see 
Part III.) 

sheriff The police see Shadrack sitting next to 
the road and, assuming that he is drunk instead of 
sick, take him to jail. In the jail cell, Shadrack man¬ 
ages to see his own reflection in the toilet water, 
and he begins to have some idea of who he is. The 
next day the sheriff reads his discharge papers from 
the army and arranges for someone to drop him off 
in Meridian. 

Terrified by the unexpectedness of death and 
dying, Shadrack establishes National Suicide Day, 
January 3, as the day that everyone can kill either 
himself or someone else and get it all over with on 
the one day. For Shadrack, National Suicide Day 
removes the uncertainty from death and makes it 
manageable. 

Shirley Shirley is a girl in Nel and Sula’s graduat¬ 
ing class who they think is sexually unappealing. 

slave The slave in the story at the novel’s begin¬ 
ning lets himself be fooled by the farmer into accept¬ 
ing the higher hilly land for payment. Later, when 
an African-American community grows up on the 
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slave’s land, they have to endure the problems of 
the slave’s choice—the land is hard to work and 
rocky, the winds batter their homes, they receive 
the full brunt of winter and storms—while the white 
town of Medallion below is protected by the slope of 
the valley. The farmer tells the slave that the land 
is the bottom of heaven. In the long run, the land 
becomes valuable. 

Suggs, the The Suggs are Eva Peace’s neigh¬ 
bors. After Boy Boy leaves her, the Suggs and other 
members of the community provide her with the 
food, milk, and necessities she and the children 
need to survive. When the baby, Plum, gets con¬ 
stipated, Mrs. Suggs gives Eva castor oil. Eva leaves 
her children with the Suggs for 18 months and 
returns with the money and motivation she needs 
to raise her family. The Suggs represent the helpful 
and charitable nature of members within a self-sus¬ 
taining community. Eva and her children could not 
have survived without their assistance. 

Sula Mae Peace Sula lives in a large house 
belonging to her grandmother, Eva, along with her 
mother, Hannah, adopted little boys, and several 
assorted borders. The house is disorderly, reflecting 
in its physical characteristics the casually promiscu¬ 
ous attitudes of both Eva and Hannah, who enjoy 
maleness without apology. 

Like Nel, Sula is an only child. The two girls 
have distinct upbringings. Nel is raised in a con¬ 
ventional household while Sula lives in a busy and 
hectic household, full of lodgers, alcoholics, and her 
mother and grandmother’s lovers. These differences 
and their dissatisfaction with their lives is part of 
what draws the two girls together. Sula and Nel are 
such close friends that Sula cuts off the tip of her 
own finger trying to protect Nel from white bullies. 

Even as a girl, Sula never fit into the Medal¬ 
lion community. The birthmark of a rose over her 
eye, her indifference to the opinions of others, her 
aloofness toward others besides Nel, sets her apart 
from the rest of Medallion society. 

Sula accidentally throws Chicken Little into a 
river and watches her own mother burn to death. 
Sula seems primarily concerned with self-preserva¬ 
tion but understands the inevitability of death. Sula 


leaves Medallion after Nel marries, goes to college, 
lives in a city, and then returns many years later. 
Her return is accompanied by a plague of robins 
and is viewed by the community as an evil omen. 

Sula places her grandmother in Sunnydale, a 
home for older people, and sleeps with many men, 
indifferently. She has a significant affair with Ajax, 
but after he leaves her, she loses her independence 
and self-assurance. In the wake of Ajax’s departure, 
Sula contracts an undetermined fatal illness and 
dies. Her last thoughts are of Nel and the need to 
tell her that death does not hurt. 

Sula is representative of an independent, strong, 
and proud black woman; however, her pride and her 
independence seem to leave her without enough 
empathy for other people and cause her ostracism 
from the community. A compromise between Nel’s 
dependence and Sula’s independence seems to be 
the novel’s suggestion for achieving the right bal¬ 
ance for a happy and full life. 

Sula fears and, at times, despises both Hannah 
and Eva because of the way these two women influ¬ 
enced her. Sula stands and watches Hannah burn to 
death. She puts Eva in a nursing home. These two 
actions demonstrate her need for control. Her sexual 
relationships also show her as a demanding and dom¬ 
inant woman. Sula has a birthmark above one of her 
eyes that other people say looks like a rose, a copper¬ 
head, and Hannah’s ashes, all in the same story. 

Sula is disconnected from her mother and grand¬ 
mother and seems genuinely attached only to Nel. 
She does not sleep with Nel’s husband, Jude, to be 
malicious. She is merely curious about the man. 
She does not expect that the relationship with Jude 
will change her friendship with Nel. 

After Sula dies, the people of Medallion do not 
come to wash and dress her body, as is the custom. 
Eventually, Nel calls the police and Sula’s body is 
taken to the Hodges funeral home in a police van. 
After the funeral, the Hodges begin to bury Sula, 
and black members of the town come and sing 
“Shall We Gather At the River.” 

Tar Baby (Pretty Johnnie) Tar Baby is a boarder 
who lives in Eva’s house. He is a beautiful and 
quiet man who never raises his voice. Eva is con¬ 
vinced that he is all white, but teasingly calls him 
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Tar Baby. The white policemen from the valley 
also believe that he is white. They physically abuse 
him for being a white man who chooses to live in a 
black community. 

Tar Baby is a mountain boy. He lives as a 
recluse and is determined to drink himself to death. 
Although he is a drunk, he does not bother anyone 
and is therefore tolerated. Tar Baby has a beautiful 
singing voice and makes the women cry, especially 
when he sings “In the Sweet By and By.” The people 
of Medallion do not think to try to help Tar Baby 
out of his depression and alcoholism. Tar Baby, like 
Shadrack, is obsessed with death but not willing to 
commit suicide. Significantly, he and the Deweys 
are the first ones to join Shadrack’s National Sui¬ 
cide Day parade the year that the tragedy occurs. 
He dies that day when the shifting earth from the 
river tunnel project collapses. (For more informa¬ 
tion on the Tar Baby stereotype, see Part III.) 

teacher The teacher is the Deweys’ first instruc¬ 
tor. She is annoyed that the boys are registered 
under the same name and the same age, but is 
sure that she will be able to distinguish them from 
each other. Much to her surprise, she confuses the 
boys and has trouble distinguishing them from each 
other. 

Teapot The five-year-old son of an indifferent 
mother, Teapot knocks on Sula’s door looking for 
bottles. After Sula denies his request, the boy acci¬ 
dentally falls down the steps. After this incident, 
his drunken and indifferent mother, Betty, exhibits 
motherly concern and love. She begins to feed him 
regular meals and nurture him. After Sula’s death, 
however, he is soon neglected and beaten again 
by his mother. Teapot represents the vulnerability 
and dependence of a young child on parents. More 
importantly, he demonstrates the extent to which 
the Bottom needs Sula to have a benchmark for 
evil and bad behavior. 

Teapot's Mamma (Betty) Betty is known as Tea¬ 
pot’s Mamma because of her failure as a mother. 
After witnessing Teapot’s fall down Sula’s steps, 
however, she becomes devoted to her maternal 
duties. The imagined threat that Sula poses to her 


son and the sympathy she receives from the commu¬ 
nity inspire her to drink less and provide for her son. 
After Sula’s death, Teapot’s Mamma returns to her 
drinking and to abusing Teapot. Teapot’s Mamma 
demonstrates the beneficial influence Sula had upon 
the Medallion community because her difference 
provides the townspeople with inspiration to rally 
together and become better, more charitable people. 

train depot lady and children Since there are 
no colored restrooms in the southern train depots, 
the train depot lady and her children show Helene 
and Nel how to pee in a field during their trip to 
New Orleans. 

Uncle Paul Uncle Paul is the man who brings 
Kentucky Wonders, a kind of green beans, to Han¬ 
nah for canning. He tells Hannah that he has two 
bushels of the beans for her, but he has not brought 
them to her by the time she and Eva are snapping 
the beans. 

Valentine Patsy and Valentine are Hannah’s 
friends. Sula overhears them talking about mother¬ 
hood and children and hears her mother tell them 
she loves Sula, but doesn’t like her—a defining 
moment in Sula’s maturation. Shortly after this 
revelation, Sula accidentally throws Chicken Little 
and the innocence of childhood into the river. Val¬ 
entine joins Shadrack’s parade on the last National 
Suicide Day and dies that day when the shifting 
earth from the river tunnel project collapses. 

Wiley Wright Wiley Wright is Nel’s father and 
Helene’s husband. He is a seaman and he is gone 
for long lengths of time. Wiley marries Helene, at 
the urging of his Great Aunt Cecile who is also 
Helene’s grandmother. Although he is substan¬ 
tially older than her, Wiley Wright finds Helene 
well-mannered, powerful, and mature. It never 
seems to be an issue that the two are cousins. 
Wiley Wright works on a ship on the Great Lakes 
lines and travels for long stretches of time, but 
Helene is quite content in his absence, especially 
after her daughter is born. Wiley Wright does not 
play a large role in the novel or the lives of the 
women in his life. 
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Tar Baby ( 1981 ) 

Tar Baby, Morrison’s fourth novel, changes loca¬ 
tion from the geographical boundaries of the 
United States to the larger context of the Carib¬ 
bean and Europe. In part, the novel is the story of 
two families, the Streets and the Childs, who are 
connected as employer and employee, but whose 
lives are interconnected as though they are family. 

The novel brings together many oppositions, 
North and South, white and black, high and low 
culture, folk and institutionalized narrative in 
order to consider the value and merits of each. The 
focus of this coming together of different perspec¬ 
tives occurs with the courtship and breakup of the 


novel’s central characters, Jadine Childs and Son 
Green. Their relationship prompts the reconsidera¬ 
tion of the hierarchies that order and control the 
communities the characters inhabit. 

The novel uses the mythic image of the Tar 
Baby to evoke the flaws of racial stereotyping and 
to suggest the stickiness of authenticity. The image 
of the Tar Baby suggests a false front, a substitute 
for reality that all of the characters either confront 
or embrace. 

SYNOPSIS 

1 

The novel begins with one of the central charac¬ 
ters, Son Green, as he emerges out of the sea from 
the ship where he has lived as a stowaway. His 
shoes, knotted to his belt, are his only possession. 
Son makes his way through the dark ocean water 
toward the shore and chooses a boat anchored 
there to find shelter for the night. 

Son climbs on board unnoticed. There are two 
women aboard the ship, Jadine Childs and Marga¬ 
ret Street. He avoids discovery and finds himself 
traveling with them to the nearby island that Mar¬ 
garet Street calls home, the Isle des Chevaliers. The 
island is the retirement home of the Streets, Mar¬ 
garet and Valerian, who build a wonderful house, 
L’Arbe de la Croix, on the island and settle there 
after leaving their home in Philadelphia. Valerian 
Street builds a greenhouse near the main house 
so that he can have a controlled environment in 
which to raise the flowers he loves. He pipes classi¬ 
cal music into the greenhouse while he is in there 
working on the imported flowers he grows. 

The Streets bring to the island their two lifelong 
servants, Ondine and Sydney Childs, who attend to 
their needs and provide their meals. Valerian and 
Sydney carry on an extended conversation about 
a number of inanities, but a number of important 
facts weave themselves into the banter between 
the two men. Sydney mentions to Valerian that 
Margaret has said that the couple’s son, Michael, 
is coming to the island for Christmas. Valerian tells 
Sydney that he does not believe that Michael will 
actually show up. 

Margaret joins the conversation and it is appar¬ 
ent from the couple’s interactions that their rela- 
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tionship is fraught with underlying tension that 
manifests itself in targeted pettiness. Jadine, the 
other woman on the boat, is an orphan who is 
adopted by her aunt and uncle, Ondine and Syd¬ 
ney. Jadine is a model living in Paris and is visiting 
her aunt and uncle for a few months on the island. 
She and Margaret, a former beauty queen, are more 
like friends than anything else. Jadine also func¬ 
tions as company for Margaret. 

Sydney retreats to the kitchen, his wife’s domain. 
The conversation between the two is mainly about 
Margaret and Valerian. Ondine takes it person¬ 
ally that Margaret does not eat the food that she 
prepared for her. They also speak about Michael, 
and Ondine expresses her certainty that he will not 
come for Christmas. Sydney accuses her of spoiling 
him. Ondine seems to hate Margaret, blames her for 
Michael’s absence and calls her by the nickname, 
the Principal Beauty of Maine. The mean-spirited 
nickname comes from a newspaper describing her 
during her beauty pageant days. The two brighten 
up when Jadine comes into the kitchen and Ondine 
busies herself trying to find something for the girl to 
eat. As the conversation progresses, Ondine says 
to Jadine that she hopes that the girl never leaves 
them. Jadine does not reply. 

While the three are in the kitchen, the Streets’ 
helper, Yardman, appears at the door. Often he 
brings with him a woman who also helps with work 
at the Streets, whose name, Ondine and Sydney 
think, is Mary. 

2 

The chapter reveals the nighttime habits of the 
residents of L’Arbe de la Croix. Ondine and Syd¬ 
ney sleep well. Their bodies silently comfort and 
reassure each other. Valerian finds sleep elusive 
as he frequently sleeps during the day. He sleeps 
in a separate room from his wife, who hopes for 
peaceful sleep and good dreams. Sleep is not avail¬ 
able to Jadine, who is awakened by a bad dream. 
The dream reminds her of an event that happened 
before she left Paris two months previously. She 
is in a grocery store purchasing great food for a 
party she throws for herself in celebration of being 
selected for the cover of E lie magazine. While she 
shops, she spots a statuesque black woman wearing 
a yellow dress. The woman, according to the stan¬ 


dards that make Jadine beautiful, is too much—too 
dark, too heavy, too busty—and yet the woman 
has a majesty and mystique Jadine feels that she 
does not. People in the store are mesmerized by the 
woman, who chooses just three eggs from the case. 
Although the cashier tries to tell the woman that 
she cannot buy just three eggs, the woman ignores 
her, puts her money on the counter and leaves. 
The woman, before disappearing from sight, looks 
back at Jadine and then spits on the sidewalk. 

What Jadine wants and does not get from the 
woman is respect. Then, as she looks sleeplessly 
out of her window, Jadine remembers the legend 
of the island. The legend states that there, on the 
other side of the island, one hundred horsemen 
ride. Jadine’s sleeplessness comes in part from her 
attempt to make a decision about her relationship. 
She is not certain that the man she loves, Ryk, who 
is white, loves her or if he is in love with the idea of 
a black woman. 

As Jadine finally falls asleep, Valerian wakes. 
Unlike Jadine’s focus on the future, his gaze is fixed 
on the past. Valerian worked as the head of a fam¬ 
ily candy company. Valerian’s father dies when 
Valerian is seven and his uncles take over the boy’s 
future. They even name a candy after the boy. The 
candy sells only to a small market of African-Amer¬ 
ican customers in Mississippi. 

Valerian accepts the reins of the company, 
promising himself that he will retire at 65 and not 
become ineffectual. He enters an unhappy marriage 
and gets divorced. He then meets Margaret, who is 
on a float in her role as the winner of the Miss 
Maine beauty pageant. Valerian marries Margaret, 
and the two have a baby boy. He buys an island 
in preparation for the retirement he has always 
focused on throughout his career. He recognizes 
that Michael is not interested in the business. Vale¬ 
rian also accepts that he and Michael will never 
be close. Valerian misses the youth that he did not 
have after shouldering the adult responsibility for 
the family after his father’s death. 

As Margaret sleeps, the past also haunts her. 
The woman’s life has been entirely defined by her 
beauty. Her looks isolate her from her family. Her 
red hair also distinguishes her and, although his 
fear is not justified, bothers her father. Her father 
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worries that she might not be his child. Margaret 
grows up lonely and so her marriage, shortly after 
high school, is a hope for a new kind of connection. 
Valerian’s life is too big for Margaret, and she has no 
tools to cope with the insecurities that the mansion, 
Valerian’s wealth, and family generate. The one soft 
spot for Margaret in the early years of her mar¬ 
riage is her friendship with Ondine, a relationship 
Valerian soon terminates. The one outlet left to 
her is her son, Michael. Margaret tries to be a good 
mother to him but does not have the foundation to 
give him what he needs from a mother since she is 
too needy and insecure herself. Now that Michael is 
grown up, Margaret wants to go and live near him 
so that she can make up for her earlier failings. 

3 

Much of the action at the beginning of Tar Baby 
centers on the dinner table. At this particular 
meeting, Valerian seems hell bent on humiliating 
Margaret and pointing out her seeming inability to 
master the rules of the table. They also discuss the 
impending Christmas dinner, and Margaret assures 
Valerian that Michael is coming and that she has 
invited a poet, one of Michael’s former teachers, as 
a surprise. Valerian believes that Margaret’s plan is 
a terrible one, doomed to failure. 

Jadine sits with the Valerians and watches uncom¬ 
fortably as the couple pick at each other. The two 
continue fighting about Valerian’s sister and other 
matters that disguise the larger issues the couple 
face. Jadine searches for a graceful exit and Sydney, 
when he enters, is disappointed that Ondine’s care¬ 
fully prepared souffle has barely been touched. 

Ultimately, the couple argue about Michael, 
and they blame each other for what they both 
feel is failed parenting. Valerian remembers com¬ 
ing home from work and finding Michael hum¬ 
ming to himself while hiding under the sink. The 
song, Valerian remembers, was inconsolably sad. 
He also remembers that Margaret is inconsistent as 
a mother, sometimes interested and devoted and 
sometimes neglectful and abandoning. He experi¬ 
ences Michael’s absence from their lives as a con¬ 
demnation of their parenting. 

Eventually Margaret and Jadine leave the table 
and, sometime later, they hear Margaret scream. 


They all ask her what the problem is—Ondine 
impatiently—until Margaret reveals the source of 
her fear. The man Son, who without their knowing 
it, sailed with Margaret and Jadine to the island 
on the boat, has been hiding in Margaret’s closet. 
When she sees him there, it triggers all of her fears, 
some real, some racialized and imaginary. In the 
midst of the conversation, Sydney comes down¬ 
stairs with Son in front of him. Inexplicably, Vale¬ 
rian invites the man to have a drink. 

4 

The next morning finds Margaret longing for her 
original home for the first time. She is completely 
unhinged by the idea that her closet was violated by 
the presence of a man she sees as intolerable. She 
says that the only thing that keeps her from leaving 
the island that same day is the fact that Michael 
is coming for Christmas. She does not know what 
happened the night before—if her husband actually 
drank with the intruder or called the police. All she 
knows is that the man in her closet is a nightmare 
from her inventions of black men who lurk in the 
shadows with no other intention or purpose in life 
than to rape innocent white women. 

Jadine reflects on the strange new man as she 
luxuriates in the black baby seal coat that was 
a present from Ryk. Ondine comes up to bring 
her some breakfast and asks whether she is going 
to marry him or not. Cryptically, Jadine tells her 
that the coat is only a present. Ondine tells Jadine 
that Valerian, rather than calling the police, 
allowed Son to spend the night. Jadine looks at 
the Christmas presents she bought for everyone 
and cannot seem to take off the coat. She recalls 
the dinner from the night before and thinks that 
Valerian is somehow comforted by her presence at 
the table. Sydney is beside himself and even drops 
something. 

The next morning Ondine and Sydney talk seri¬ 
ously about their position and whether they should 
stay with the Streets, given what they perceive as 
Valerian’s incredible lack of judgment. Sydney 
points out that Valerian lets the strange man sleep 
upstairs in the guest room when he and Ondine 
have always slept on the main floor. Ondine argues 
that Valerian is not as much of a racist as she 
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feels most white men are. He tries to help ensure 
the couple’s future by giving them stock instead 
of a present that would have less long-term value. 
Ondine advises Sydney to accept the situation so 
that he does not put them and their future in jeop¬ 
ardy. Ondine also believes that they will be safe as 
long as Jadine is there. 

Although Son’s presence in the house comes as 
a surprise to its inhabitants, the others who work at 
the house are aware that he has been hiding on the 
place. The man that the household calls Yardman 
is named Gideon, and he and Alma and Therese, 
the women who work with him at the house, have 
been wagering on how long the man would be able 
to stay on the place undiscovered. Therese believes 
that Son is a horseman of the legendary horsemen. 
She predicts that the situation will not turn out 
well for any of the blacks involved and that Son 
will end up dead. 

Jadine still revels in her coat, and, as she does 
so, Son stands at her door giving her morning 
greetings. She notices his hair, which is locked, 
and sees it as wild. The two have a conversation. 
They talk about her modeling and Jadine focuses 
on her accomplishments that mark her profession 
and make her feel that she is successful. Jadine 
is patronizing and talks down to Son. She tells 
him about her position in the household. She says 
that she works for Valerian and tells him that the 
Streets put her through college. Son insults her 
by asking her if she has had to prostitute herself 
to get all of the things that she has been bragging 
about. She begins to hit him, and he threatens to 
throw her out of the window. Jadine tell him that 
if he rapes her, the men of the house will kill him. 
Son replies that he never thought of or intended 
to rape her and that she simply shares the fanta¬ 
sies of white women about black men wanting to 
rape them. Again she threatens to tell Valerian 
on him. Son reminds her not to forget to tell him 
that he smelled her. During their encounter, Son 
senses that she is attracted to him. Although she is 
angry with him, after he leaves, she acknowledges 
that there is something there that is disturbing and 
unsettling. When Jadine finally goes to talk with 
Valerian, she finds him laughing with Son in the 
greenhouse. 


5 

Jadine goes to tell Margaret what she has seen. 
During the exchange, Jadine calls Son a nigger, 
and Margaret agrees with her and repeats the term. 
Margaret wants to leave the island but is immobi¬ 
lized by her hope that Michael will actually show up 
for Christmas. Margaret and Jadine make plans and 
then retire to their rooms for the day. Their plans 
go awry. The next time that the women see Son he 
looks very different from the man they remember 
and invented. 

Son uses Jadine’s bathroom to shower and shave. 
During the shower, he thoroughly removes all of 
the excess that comes from being outside of the 
comforts of living and belonging inside. He thinks 
of his life outside, living as a shadow on the edges 
of other people’s existences. While he is living on 
the outside, he dreams of a time when he lived in a 
place he called home, of learning to play the piano 
from Mrs. Tyler. Son does not follow the women 
home from the ship with the intention of stalk¬ 
ing them or hiding out in the house. He merely 
seeks food and shelter, but while he waits to decide 
what he will do next, he finds himself obsessed with 
and, perhaps, beginning to love the beautiful black 
woman Jadine. 

In the wake of Margaret’s discovery of Son, 
Valerian retreats to the greenhouse. He reflects on 
his rationale for letting Son stay and realizes that 
his reasons are deeply embedded in his experience 
of Michael and his regrets about their relationship. 
In the back of his mind, he believes that if Michael 
had been present he would have been surprised at 
and pleased with his father. Valerian realizes that 
he has upset his servant Sydney. Even Valerian rec¬ 
ognizes that Sydney and Ondine’s ire at Valerian’s 
acceptance of Son illustrates some real problems 
that the couple have in terms of their acceptance 
and internalization of race and class hierarchies and 
of their subordinate position within that order. 

When Son visits Valerian in the greenhouse, 
Valerian agrees not to turn the man in to the 
authorities. He tells Son to get Sydney to give him 
some clothes. Son looks at one of Valerian’s plants 
and plucks it with his fingers telling him that plants, 
like women, need to be shaken up every now and 
then. The men exchange jokes and are laughing 
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with genuine rapport when Jadine comes to find 
Valerian in the greenhouse. 

Son ventures into town with Gideon and 
Therese. Gideon, Therese, and Alma Estee gain 
some status in their community because of the 
visit of the American. Son is generous and listens 
patiently to their stories. Gideon has spent time in 
the United States and has stories of what he sees 
there. Therese finds each of his stories ammuni¬ 
tion for her belief that the United States is a kind 
of macabre hell. Although things are not exactly as 
she imagines, Son cannot deny the beliefs that she 
holds. Gideon says that Therese, who is losing her 
sight, is one of the blind race on the island who lose 
their sight as they approach their 60s. They are said 
to be descendants of slaves who, upon seeing the 
island where they would be enslaved, went blind. 
Gideon also tells Son that Ondine does not know 
that Therese is the same woman who comes to the 
house each week. They believe that she is a differ¬ 
ent woman each time and have not taken the time 
or interest to discover differently. Gideon tells Son 
that he is welcome to stay with them. 

When he returns to L’Arbe de la Croix, Son 
apologizes to Jadine for his earlier insult. Jadine 
asks him to apologize to Ondine and Sydney so that 
they can feel a bit better about what has happened. 
Son makes Jadine nervous because she is attracted 
to him and finds him, especially since he cleaned 
up, quite beautiful. 

Son apologizes to Ondine and, during the con¬ 
versation, says that he came back to the house to 
make things right with them before he leaves for 
good. Ondine asks about his family, and Son tells 
her that his mother is dead and that all of his fam¬ 
ily—his father and his sister—live in Florida and 
that he has been at sea for eight years and has not 
seen them in that time. When Sydney comes in, 
he is not as sympathetic and easily won over as 
Ondine seems to be. He does not trust Son and 
says he never will. Son says to the couple that he 
does not feel comfortable on the second floor. In a 
move of solidarity, Son asks them if he can eat with 
them in the kitchen. 

Despite the interruption of Son’s arrival, the 
house seems to recoup with everyone’s effort to pre¬ 
pare for Christmas. Even Margaret is cajoled by the 


thought that Michael might enjoy and be impressed 
by Son’s company. She learns that Michael’s poet 
professor has not picked up his ticket and, there¬ 
fore, is probably not coming. 

Son has deep ambivalences about the United 
States but realizes that the place is his home and 
that it is time that he returns. He remains on the 
island because he feels he cannot leave Jadine. He 
thinks that she has no feelings for him and tries to 
court her. He asks Jadine if she would like to have 
lunch with him and she agrees. Son tells Jadine 
that all he wants from his life is his original dime, 
the first money that he ever earned for cleaning a 
tub of sheep head. Son spends the money on five 
cigarettes and a Dr. Pepper. Son seeks the satis¬ 
faction and direct correlation between effort and 
reward inherent in the exchange. Son tells Jadine 
about his hometown, the ALL-BLACK TOWN of Eloe. 
He asks Jadine where she is from, and she replies 
that she has no home. She says she is a metropoli¬ 
tan woman, from the world’s cities. Jadine asks him 
what his name is, and he tells her that people call 
him Son. She wants to know what he was named, 
and he tells her that the name he was given at 
birth was William Green. He also tells her that he 
has been running all of these eight years because 
he killed his wife Cheyenne when he found her in 
their house making love to another man. Then he 
tells her that he cannot hurt her because he loves 
her. Jadine rejects Son’s statement. Despite her 
protestations, Jadine does indeed have feelings for 
Son, feelings she does not know how to handle. As 
they drive back to the house, they run out of gas. 
Jadine sends Son to the dock to get gas from the 
boat. Tired of waiting in the sun, Jadine seeks shel¬ 
ter under some trees and gets stuck in some mud. 
She has to hold onto a tree to keep from sinking in 
the muck and eventually gains solid ground. Her 
white skirt is stained black at the bottom. When 
she gets back to the house, she has a hard time 
removing the stuff from her legs. 

Valerian apologizes to Margaret for not respect¬ 
ing her feelings. The two eagerly anticipate 
Michael’s arrival. The Streets share the same bed 
for the first time in years. 

Sydney and Ondine still are upset about Son’s 
presence. They particularly worry about the man 
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and Jadine after their lunch date. Ondine is also 
angered about Margaret wanting to come into her 
kitchen to cook Christmas dinner. 

The Christmas dinner turns out to be a com¬ 
plete disaster. None of the invited guests, includ¬ 
ing Michael, arrive. While the entire household 
sits at the table, Valerian announces that he has 
fired Gideon and Therese (he knows her as Mary). 
Ondine and Son are angered when Valerian informs 
them that he has told the authorities about the 
theft from the house of the apples he imported from 
the States for Christmas. At that point, the eve¬ 
ning disintegrates. Each of the couples divides into 
camps. Son accuses Valerian of not defending his 
wife. Valerian tells him to leave the house, and Son 
refuses. Ondine says that none of it would have 
happened if Margaret had not been in the kitchen 
and that she does not belong in the kitchen. She 
also says that Margaret is not a mother. Valerian 
fires Sydney and Ondine, but no one listens to him. 

Margaret throws water in Ondine’s face, and 
Ondine runs around the table and slaps Margaret. 
Ondine then reveals that Margaret abused Michael 
when he was a little boy by sticking pins in him 
and burning him. Sydney, Ondine, Jadine, and Son 
leave Margaret and Valerian at the table alone. 

Son and Jadine discuss the night’s events, and 
Jadine tells him that she is tired. She wants to go 
to sleep but she does not want anything sexual 
to happen between them. She also notices Son’s 
hands for the first time and sees him and them as, 
perhaps, capable of holding her, of taking care of 
her. She asks him to reassure her that nothing will 
happen between them that night. Cryptically, Son 
tells her that stars in the sky do not twinkle, they 
throb. The throbbing becomes a euphemism for the 
sexual connection between Jadine and Son. 

7 

Son leaves the island two days after Christmas and 
goes to New York to wait for Jadine. Son finds 
the city disorienting and devoid of older people. In 
the two days following Christmas, Jadine and Son 
resolve to be together. When she arrives in the city, 
she has the opposite reaction from Son. She feels at 
home in the city and invigorated by its confines. 

In New York, the two grow close and share 
everything with each other. It becomes clear, 


although neither of them admits it, that there are 
serious differences between the two. Son has a hard 
time finding work in the city and does not like 
Jadine supporting him. On the other hand, Son 
makes Jadine feel as if she belongs and as if her par¬ 
ents are not dead. The two grow inseparable and 
their love seems like what each has been seeking. 
Although Jadine does not want to go, Son deter¬ 
mines to take her to Eloe, the all-black town he is 
from. The two finally make arrangements to visit 
his hometown. 

8 

Ondine’s Christmas revelation about Michael 
unmasks the couples at L’Arbe de la Croix. Mar¬ 
garet tries to explain to Valerian what happened. 
Eventually, she leaves Valerian sitting alone at the 
table. Sydney comes to him and tries to get him to 
go to bed, but he refuses. Then Sydney asks him if 
he plans to follow through on his threat to fire him 
and Ondine and Valerian says that he does not 
know. The revelation about Michael breaks Vale¬ 
rian and sends him into a deep depression. 

Margaret continues to try to explain her abuse. 
She tells Valerian that she loves Michael. She talks 
of her feeling of inadequacy at the overwhelm¬ 
ing demands of motherhood, that there was not 
enough self for her to be available to meet her 
infant son’s needs. After some time, Margaret tells 
Valerian that she has spoken with Michael. Vale¬ 
rian is astonished, and Margaret tells him that she 
is sure that Michael has no permanent damage as 
a result of her abuse. Margaret asks him to hit her, 
and, although he says he will, he never does. 

Margaret also speaks with Ondine. She says that 
she knows that Ondine loves Michael. She also 
tells her that it would have been better if she had 
told her secret. The two women apologize to each 
other. For the first time, Margaret learns that she 
and Ondine are the same age. She offers Ondine 
the possibility of becoming friends again as they 
grow old. 

Valerian returns to his greenhouse. He accepts 
that he is partially responsible for what happened 
to Michael because he did not want to find out 
what was wrong with his son and did not take the 
time to get to know him. It had been easier for 
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him to ignore the unease and unhappiness that was 
apparent in his son. 

9 

Jadine and Son travel to Eloe, and Jadine deter¬ 
mines to document the trip with her camera. 
Son’s reunion with his family and friends is joy¬ 
ous. Because of the town’s strict sense of decorum, 
Son and Jadine cannot stay together at night as an 
unmarried couple. Son asks her to spend the night 
at his Aunt Rosa’s house. Son hates the way that 
Jadine photographs rather than talks to his people. 
At one point, he snatches the camera out of her 
hand. 

During one of the nights at Rosa’s, Son comes to 
her, and the two spend the night together. Jadine 
awakes and finds the room filled with women 
from her life, including Therese, Ondine, Jadine’s 
mother, and the woman in yellow from the gro¬ 
cery store in Paris. The women each reveal one of 
their breasts and haunt her until morning. Jadine 
is undone by what she believes she has seen and 
leaves Eloe without Son. 

Although Son promises he will come the next 
day, he stays in Eloe more than a week without 
calling Jadine to tell her that he is going to stay 
longer. When he returns, things begin to unravel 
for the couple. They begin to fight emotionally and 
physically about what they need to do to have a 
future together. At one point, Son even dangles 
Jadine out of a window as he tells her that what¬ 
ever she learned in school is of no value because it 
taught her nothing about herself or her people. She 
wants him to go to school and get a professional 
job. Eventually their arguments are too painful, too 
close to the marrow of each other’s identity and 
Jadine leaves after giving Son his original dime. Son 
realizes that he still wants her in his life and goes to 
find her and to try to repair their relationship. 

10 

Jadine returns to the Streets’ island retreat. When 
she gets there, she encounters Margaret cleaning 
out Valerian’s closet. The couple seem to have 
arrived at a kind of peace in spite of the ugly truth 
at the heart of the marriage. Margaret is in control 
of the relationship now and, with Sydney’s help, 
cares for Valerian as if he was a child. 


Ondine and Jadine have a conversation about 
responsibility and loyalty. Ondine tells Jadine that 
respecting and caring for those who have taken 
care of her is essential, not for those people but for 
herself and her own character. Ondine equates this 
sense of responsibility with womanhood. 

Sydney also recognizes that there is a change 
in Valerian. As he feeds Valerian dinner, Sydney 
recognizes that he, not Valerian, is in control. He 
will always take care of the man, but he will not let 
Valerian decide what happens. He will make the 
decisions while letting Valerian maintain the illu¬ 
sion of mastery. 

Alma Estee is working at the airport and sees 
Jadine as she is leaving. The girl asks after Son. She 
tells Jadine that Therese believes Jadine has killed 
him. Jadine says good-bye to the girl, still calling 
her by the wrong name. 

As Jadine takes off for Paris, the chapter ends 
with the story of the life of the queen ant. The 
queen mates once in life with a male ant she has 
created for that purpose. Everything else is work, 
no time for memory or dreams. 

11 

Son comes back to the island looking for Jadine. 
He returns to Gideon and Therese’s. Therese is 
delighted to see him. Gideon tells him that Jadine 
has flown away and then advises him to leave her 
alone. Son decides to travel to L’Arbe de la Croix 
to ask for Jadine’s address in Paris and then to fol¬ 
low her there. Therese agrees to row him out to the 
island. When they get there, he discovers that she 
has brought him to the other side of the island, the 
purported home of the blind horsemen. As he gets 
out of the boat, Therese advises him to go to the 
horsemen, telling him that they await his arrival. 
Son runs off. The last lines of the book repeat the 
lines from the Tar Baby story when B’rer Rabbit is 
finally free and runs toward his home. 

CRITICAL COMMENTARY 

Houses are central metaphors throughout Morri¬ 
son’s novels. The questions that emerge from the 
consideration of house and home as symbols are at 
the core of the novel Tar Baby. Interestingly, Tar 
Baby is the only one of Morrison’s novels whose 
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primary setting is outside of the United States. By 
placing the novel outside the geographic bound¬ 
aries of the United States, yet having the central 
characters be American, Morrison extends issues of 
house and home beyond personal and community 
considerations and places them on a national and 
international plane. 

The central characters of Tar Baby may be read 
as representing the race, class, and gender conflicts 
of the United States in particular, and more gen¬ 
erally may represent the way that those conflicts 
appear in all human interactions. Symbolically, the 
house/home that Valerian erects on the Isle des 
Chevaliers is a kind of plantation and is maintained 
by racial hierarchies. Tar Baby exposes the limita¬ 
tions of the structures of race, class, and gender, 
the contemporary plantation, for both the archi¬ 
tects and the residents, the masters and the slaves. 

The house in Tar Baby, L’Arbe de la Croix 
(the tree of the cross), built by its master, Vale¬ 
rian Street, represents the history and legacy of 
European colonialists, the men who conquered and 
attempted to control the new world, represented 
in the novel by the island. From the beginning of 
the novel, the physical environment of the island 
is a vibrant character. That vitality is usurped and 
contained by the development instigated by Vale¬ 
rian and his desire to possess and control the land. 
Valerian purchases Isle des Chevaliers in order to 
own a space where, unlike his birthplace, he has 
complete dominion. Throughout his life, Vale¬ 
rian has been subjected to the will of his father 
and, after his father’s death, his uncles and had no 
choice about his destiny. Although he accepts the 
decisions made for him by agreeing to become the 
proprietor of the family candy company, he resolves 
at age 39 to retire to his own pursuits by age 65. Isle 
des Chevaliers comes to represent for Valerian both 
freedom and power. The island provides an escape 
from the tyranny of expectation that dictates his 
life in Philadelphia. 

Even though Sydney Childs is perpetually 
identifying himself as a Philadelphia Negro, 
after W. E. B. DuBois’s book about middle-class 
blacks in the city, Valerian’s identity as a native 
of Philadelphia provides even more illumination 
about the questions of freedom and oppression that 


are the novel’s central concerns. The history of 
the city of Philadelphia highlights the themes of 
the novel since the city provided the location for 
the founding fathers’s creation of American racial 
hierarchies through their ratification of a Constitu¬ 
tion that compromised the principles of individual 
freedom and equality with the existence and con¬ 
tinuation of slavery. The creators and signers of 
the Constitution affirmed that slavery and inequal¬ 
ity were compatible with the ideals of democracy. 
Morrison’s character, Valerian Street, seems a clear 
descendant from and inheritor of that contradic¬ 
tory legacy. 

Valerian’s name emphasizes duality. According 
to the character’s own self-description, he is named 
after the Roman emperor, Valerian. The emperor 
Valerian was largely unsuccessful and is perhaps 
best-known for his defeat and death at the hands of 
the Persians, who were considered by the Romans 
to be barbarians. So the name Valerian has the 
connotation both of authority and of humiliating 
conquest. The other meaning of the word “vale¬ 
rian” describes a root that was thought historically 
to induce strength and vigor, yet has properties that 
sedate and induce sleep. The medicinal qualities of 
valerian include relief for tension, anxiety, insom¬ 
nia, emotional stress, intestinal colic, and rheu¬ 
matoid disorders. These maladies seem to describe 
Valerian’s ailments. Readers first encounter the 
character Valerian in Tar Baby as he complains 
about his health while eating his breakfast. Sydney, 
Valerian’s black male servant, believes that Vale¬ 
rian has an ulcer, a possibility that Valerian denies 
vehemently. Readers also learn that Valerian is 
prone to putting medicine (cognac) in his morning 
coffee, that he has difficulty sleeping, and that he 
uses alcohol as a nightly sedative. 

In the same way that the sun sets in the eve¬ 
ning, Valerian Street is a man fading into old age. 
Morrison describes Valerian’s eyes as nearing their 
twilight. Valerian’s physical discomforts offer evi¬ 
dence of his overall disease and imbalance. The 
character Valerian is a study in contradiction. He 
is perpetually conflicted and, as such, his decision¬ 
making capacity, like that of his historical name¬ 
sake, is ambiguous at best. For example, Valerian’s 
decision to leave his hometown of Philadelphia for 
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the Caribbean and Isle des Chevaliers might be 
understood either as nostalgia for the past, for a 
Philadelphia home that no longer exists, or as an 
overwhelming need to control his surroundings. 
Although Valerian states that he wishes to be in 
control and to be isolated in his created paradise, 
he sells parts of his private island and therefore 
dilutes his dominion. 

Despite his desires, Valerian also is unable to 
direct even the most intimate of his interactions, 
his marriage to his wife, the former beauty queen, 
Margaret Lenore Lordi Street. Valerian’s relation¬ 
ship with his wife is troubled and uncomfortable 
for them both. They sleep in separate beds. Their 
interactions are antagonistic and she seems to suf¬ 
fer from some sort of nervous condition that causes 
her to be forgetful. Together the Streets represent 
the instability and illusion of the authority of white 
privilege. 

Despite the Streets’ paradisiacal landscape, faith¬ 
ful servants, and wealth, neither of them is particu¬ 
larly happy and neither has any real control over 
the events that unfold in their home. Valerian, 
even as the supposed master of his house, is anxious 
and stressed. His attempt to establish dominance is 
an illusion and, ultimately, a failure. For example, 
Michael, Valerian and Margaret’s son, bears the 
physical and psychological pain of Valerian’s domi¬ 
nation of people. Valerian is unaware of his wife’s 
secret abuse of their son and thinks the boy weak, 
misunderstanding his son’s pain and vulnerabil¬ 
ity for character flaw. Margaret’s deference to her 
husband’s position and symbolic authority cuts her 
off from her humanity. Valerian marries Margaret 
and values her because of her physical appearance. 
Because that objectification is a common denomi¬ 
nator in all of her relationships, Margaret has no 
access to a meaningful inner life. 

In a misguided and destructive attempt to con¬ 
nect with another living being, she ensures that 
someone will react to her by harming her son. 
She finds pleasure in harming Michael because he 
is helpless and her relationship with him is the 
one arena in which she exercises complete con¬ 
trol. Margaret and Valerian Street illustrate the 
destructive impact of the intersection of power and 
identity. Without the labels conferred to them by 


wealth and beauty, neither of them has any mean¬ 
ingful selfhood and, in fact, controls nothing of 
substance, including, as the novel reveals, life on 
Isle des Chevaliers. 

The island becomes Valerian’s imagined colony 
where he dreams that he will be able to control 
everything and everyone in a way he has been 
unable to accomplish in his hometown of Philadel¬ 
phia. When the land is cleared to build Valerian’s 
island paradise, there are negative repercussions. 
The detrimental effects of attempted conquest 
become apparent when the narrator reveals that, 
as a result of the development, a fetid swamp forms 
on what was once a pristine landscape. Valerian’s 
imposition upon the natural landscape of the island 
parallels the slow destruction of the people who 
inhabit L’Arbe de la Croix. 

Although the natural environment of the island 
changes in negative ways because of Valerian’s 
intervention, this development is viewed by him 
and by many others as a civilizing process. Valerian 
embraces and embodies the idea that civilization 
begins after a geographical space and the people 
who inhabit that space are controlled and ordered 
according to the laws of the conquerors. Nearly 
all that exists naturally in the colonized space is 
dismantled, redirected, and harnessed. The neces¬ 
sity of civilization, as defined by the self-perceived 
virtues of those in power, becomes the primary tool 
used to justify exploitation and oppression. 

Black Haitian laborers are employed to enact 
Valerian’s plans. Although the clearing of Isle 
des Chevaliers could not have happened without 
them, they remain the invisible engine of Vale¬ 
rian’s enterprise. Valerian’s interactions with all 
of the black people in his life are predicated on 
his understanding of race as a hierarchal system 
that places him squarely on top and in control. 
Valerian’s assumptions dictate his relationship with 
and sense of superiority to all of the black people 
in his life. Valerian’s assumptions and actions mir¬ 
ror the colonial enterprise of nation building that 
has resulted in the domination of people who are 
racially marked as colored all over the world. 

Evidence of his assumed power lies in interac¬ 
tions between Valerian and the blacks in his life. 
At L’Arbe de la Croix all of the work of main- 
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taining the mansion is done by blacks. Yet, even 
within this division between white and black, there 
are additional levels of authority and power. Both 
Sydney and Ondine Childs, the black American 
servants, perceive themselves as superior to the 
black natives of the island. None of the Ameri¬ 
cans, including Ondine and Sydney, even know the 
names of the native blacks who work at the house. 
The native woman servants, Therese and Alma 
Estee, are known to all in the Street household by 
the generic name, Mary. Revealingly, Gideon, the 
Streets’ handyman, is known to the inhabitants of 
L’Arbe de la Croix by a name that is associated 
with the work he provides for them, Yardman. 

As their namelessness implies, these workers 
are denied individuality and, therefore, human¬ 
ity. They are disposable as becomes evident when 
all three, Therese, Gideon, and Alma Estee, are 
dismissed from their duties after Valerian catches 
Gideon stealing apples. Their firing is ironic when 
one considers Valerian’s appropriation of the island, 
its resources, and inhabitants for his pleasure. Vale¬ 
rian’s response to Gideon and Alma Estee’s theft 
affirms his sense of superiority and demonstrates 
his complete and unquestioned belief in his own 
authority and vision. 

The apples that are the object of desire and 
the source of conflict suggest the apple that is the 
centerpiece of the biblical story of the garden of 
Eden. In the narrative in Genesis, Adam and Eve 
are cast out of Eden for defying God’s power. As 
the self-appointed god on Isle des Chevaliers, Vale¬ 
rian casts Gideon, Therese, and Alma Estee out of 
the garden for defying his authority. Further irony 
exists in the fact that Gideon is stealing the apples 
for his celebration of Christmas and that Valerian, 
in spite of the holiday, has no compassion for or 
understanding of Gideon’s motivations. 

The Christmas holidays sit as background for 
the crucial scenes in the novel that unravel the 
power structures governing L’Arbe de la Croix and 
supplying Valerian with his authority. The sudden 
appearance of the character Son, who embodies all 
that is outside, dark, and alien in the Streets’ imagi¬ 
nation, dismantles all of the illusions of order and 
control. Son’s emergence from the very heart of the 
house, Margaret’s bedroom closet, challenges all of 


the residents of L’Arbe de la Croix to reconsider 
their positions and to uncover the real dynamics 
that lie beneath the surface. From his initial inter¬ 
actions with the master of the mansion, Son’s lack 
of deference and his disgust with Valerian’s hypoc¬ 
risy undermine Valerian’s self-construction as the 
embodiment of civilization. 

Valerian is dethroned, not by the natives that 
he seeks to control, or nature, but by his own 
lethal actions. Valerian’s house/home becomes an 
extravagant self-constructed prison to which he is 
confined with his black servants who have long 
known that Valerian’s power is no power at all, and 
with a liberated Margaret whose humanity emerges 
simultaneously with her insatiable need to detail 
for Valerian her motivations for abusing their son. 
Valerian never understands his culpability in his 
fall from power. Valerian’s fate mirrors that of his 
namesake, the Roman emperor Valerian, who was 
tortured to death by people he felt were barbar¬ 
ians and then was stuffed in death and mounted in 
a mockery of his lost domination. For Tar Baby’s 
Valerian, the plantation is no longer home. The 
arrival of Son unmasks the illusion of L’Arbe de 
la Croix to reveal the end result of the colonizing 
experiment, the creation of a paradisiacal prison 
from which there is no exit. 

While the master’s house becomes a prison for 
the architect, the novel seems to suggest that its 
black, colonized residents are doomed to a per¬ 
petual state of homelessness. In the novel, each 
of the characters, Sydney, Ondine, Jadine, and 
Son and their relationship to Valerian provide a 
lens through which to examine the various and 
varying effects and impacts of exploitation and 
domination. 

Adopted by Sydney and Ondine as a child and 
educated by Valerian, Jadine epitomizes the dif¬ 
ficulty of finding both house and home. Jadine’s 
education teaches her to dismiss aspects of black 
culture that would help her to negotiate the com¬ 
plexities of her life as an upwardly mobile black 
woman. Jadine is easily disarmed when she encoun¬ 
ters what she perceives as “authentic” blackness, 
especially authentically black women. Modeling 
herself after Valerian, Jadine attempts to manipu¬ 
late her environment and its inhabitants to suit her 
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purposes. While she is attracted to Son, she rejects 
his sense of home as too limited, too provincial. 
Although Son’s sense of home is romantic and not 
particularly progressive, it is home for him. Despite 
the unattractiveness and smallness of the physical 
structures that constitute Eloe, Son’s home, he is 
able to find pleasure and love inside those con¬ 
structions. The knowledge and proclamation that 
he is from Eloe is fundamental to Son’s sense of 
self. Eloe is home, a community that knows and 
values him. Jadine has no such community and 
therefore feels homeless. 

Sensing Jadine’s homelessness, Son takes her to 
Eloe. Jadine’s response to Eloe demonstrates her 
own anxiety about blackness, as well as her inter¬ 
nalization of racial hierarchies. Jadine believes that 
she is fundamentally a more valuable person than 
the residents of Eloe. Though she photographs Eloe 
and its residents, Jadine is unable to see the value of 
the town or of its people. They always remain for her 
objects at the end of her lens. Although she is a black 
woman manipulating the camera, her gaze is the 
same as Valerian’s would have been. She becomes 
like the photographers who have photographed her 
while she was modeling, who reduced her to nothing 
more than an image to be sold and bought. 

Jadine misses the opportunity to understand 
the “ancient properties” of Eloe because she flees 
the town and its people. She flees Eloe when, at 
night, she thinks she sees black women bare their 
breasts to her. Jadine returns to New York, yet she 
does not possess a house in New York. While she 
is in the city, she searches for a domicile that she 
can inhabit and wanders through a series of sub¬ 
leases. Throughout the novel, she occupies other 
people’s spaces only temporarily—she is perpetu¬ 
ally the guest. 

From his initial emergence from the depths of 
the night-darkened Caribbean seas, Son represents 
the idea of blackness that challenges the sensi¬ 
bilities of both the permanent and the temporary 
inhabitants of Valerian’s house. Jadine leaves Vale¬ 
rian’s house with Son hoping to change him into 
what she wants. Son resists Jadine’s efforts violently 
and, eventually, Jadine chooses to flee from him 
and from New York because Son becomes abusive 
to her. 


Son perceives Jadine’s efforts to educate and 
change him, to colonize his blackness, as abusive 
as well. Valerian is most successful in colonizing 
Jadine because she believes that the education he 
provides makes her superior to others, especially 
to other blacks. She fails to realize what she loses 
in rejecting black people like Son, Ondine, and 
Sydney—an understanding of herself and a possible 
end to her perpetual hunger for belonging. 

Son’s dismissal of anything that is white is 
equally problematic. Son allows himself to become 
the shadow, the ever-present blackness that haunts 
Valerian’s house, hiding in its closets, seeping 
into the fabric of sheets, curtains, and couches. 
After Valerian invites Son into the house with¬ 
out reservation, Jadine, Ondine, and Sydney are 
appalled and wonder if Valerian sees all blacks as 
the same. They want to be differentiated from Son. 
They have learned to believe in the hierarchies 
that place them in a superior position on the scale. 
Their anxiety emerges from a false sense of supe¬ 
riority they possess. Sydney and Ondine’s under¬ 
standing of themselves as Philadelphia Negroes and 
their characterization of Son as a primitive black 
illuminates the extent to which internalized racism 
destroys self-perception. 

Valerian does not treat Son disrespectfully or 
distrustfully, rather, it is Jadine, Ondine, and Syd¬ 
ney who refer to him as a nigger and attempt to 
distance themselves from Son. Such distancing 
efforts serve no purpose in Valerian’s house/home 
precisely because it is his. 

Sydney, Ondine, and Jadine suffer from a false 
sense of power. While Sydney serves the master 
faithfully, he is not the master, and Ondine may 
own the kitchen, but it is not in her house. While 
Jadine is educated in and with the master’s cul¬ 
ture and values, she does not possess the anchor 
of home and thus does not own herself. Although 
Sydney and Ondine may attempt to make a home 
in Valerian’s house, it is never a stable home 
because they will always be beholden to Valerian’s 
power. Both Jadine and Son are unable to find a 
home together and end up apart and headed in 
opposite directions—Jadine on a flight to Europe 
and Son perhaps to ride with the blind horsemen 
for eternity. 
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Son and Jadine’s failed effort to construct a 
home together provides little hope for either solu¬ 
tion the two propose for escaping the impacts and 
legacy of the colonial project—for creating a house 
without hierarchy. 

SOME IMPORTANT THEMES 
AND SYMBOLS IN TAR BABY 

The Stickiness of Human Interactions 

Joel Chandler Harris’s recordings and publica¬ 
tions of African-American folktales included, per¬ 
haps most famously, “The Wonderful Tar Baby 
Story.” The story tells about a crafty fox who seeks 
to ensnare a rabbit by creating a TAR BABY, a human¬ 
like figure covered with tar. When the rabbit greets 
the figure and she, of course, does not respond, he 
attacks her and gets stuck and provides a feast for 
the fox. In some versions, the rabbit has the last 
laugh when he tells the fox that a fate worse than 
being eaten by him would be to be thrown in the 
briar patch. The fox mean-spiritedly tosses the rab¬ 
bit into the briar patch where the rabbit is able to 
extricate himself from the tar baby and run away to 
safety. The phrase Tar Baby also has a history as a 
derogatory slang term for African Americans. The 
tale and the stereotype provide a thematic frame for 
Morrison’s novel Tar Baby. 

There is no single answer to the question of 
which character functions as the tar baby in the 
novel, but the story depicts human interactions 
throughout by using sticky symbols as a common 
element. As suggested by the stereotype of the tar 
baby, race is, perhaps, the most tenaciously sticky 
of all of the factors that intervene in human inter¬ 
actions. Each of the characters is stuck, in one way 
or another to his or her own raced tar baby. 

The candy business that is the source of Vale¬ 
rian Street’s wealth is itself a gooey enterprise. Its 
scents waft over the neighborhood where Valerian’s 
mother created the family business, saturating the 
memories of the residents with its sweetness, but 
because of its successful appeal, the candy and its 
residues separate Valerian and his family from their 
community of origin, depriving Valerian of a sense 
of home located in something other than the alien¬ 
ating trappings of wealth and privilege. Although 
Valerian, without question, roots his identity in his 


perception of himself as a white man, his unques¬ 
tioned authority comes from his wealth and status, 
which, the novel reveals, derives in part from Afri¬ 
can Americans who purchase the products upon 
which the family business depends. When Valerian 
is born, his uncles honor the birth of the family’s 
only male offspring by creating and naming a candy 
after the boy. The candy suffers from poor sales 
and remains popular only among African Ameri¬ 
cans in the South. As the novel unfolds, this candy 
becomes a connective thread between Valerian 
and Son, when Son reveals that, as a child, he used 
to eat the candy named for Valerian. 

After his disruptive arrival at the house, Son 
makes the candy/stickiness association not only 
with Valerian, but also with Margaret. When he 
sees her sunning, Son notes that she looks like a 
marshmallow, melting and white in the heat. Mar¬ 
garet’s behavior mirrors Son’s vision of her. Marga¬ 
ret sits in the sun, yet she carefully avoids getting 
any color. She is the representation of the idealized 
white female beauty. Before the confrontation with 
Ondine over the Christmas dinner table, Margaret 
lacks substance and is incapable of providing sus¬ 
tenance. Ondine’s exposure of Margaret’s secret 
abuse of Michael reveals the lack of foundation 
behind the illusion Margaret has tried to create. 
Like the vision Valerian first has of her as the 
beautiful polar bear queen on the float, Margaret, 
throughout the majority of her marriage to Vale¬ 
rian, has worked to cultivate an appealing, insub¬ 
stantial illusion. 

Jadine’s adherence to illusions that support 
her version of reality is also symbolized by a sticky 
symbol. As a result of Valerian’s alterations to 
the landscape when he purchases the island, Isle 
des Chevaliers’s pristine terrain transforms into a 
swamp. It is this sticky, smelly swamp that Jadine 
falls into after her first afternoon encounter with 
Son. Her misreading of the land causes her to fall 
into the swamp. Jadine sees a circle of trees that she 
wants to sketch and as she moves toward them, she 
falls into the muck. Jadine sinks in the insubstantial 
land because she does not see it for what it is. She 
stubbornly clings to what she imagines and envi¬ 
sions rather than discerning reality and, therefore, 
is unable to navigate what she does not control. 
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Significantly, when Jadine falls into the swamp, she 
loses the sketch book she is carrying that contains 
her portrait of Son. This loss foreshadows the ulti¬ 
mate failure of the couple’s relationship as a result, 
in part, of Jadine’s desire to construct Son through 
her vision rather than finding the ability to accept 
him as he is on his own terms. 

Son, too, is symbolically immersed in various 
dark substances throughout the novel, but, unlike 
the other characters, he seems unencumbered by 
the stickiness that seems to trap the others. Son first 
appears in the novel as he dives into the sea at night 
from a ship. He uses the night to hide himself from 
the Streets as he lurks around their house, almost 
like a shadow. Before he meets her, Son watches 
Jadine in the darkness as she sleeps. As his relation¬ 
ship with Jadine develops, Son increasingly emerges 
from the night. Eventually, at the end of the novel, 
Son escapes the restrictions of the day, returns to 
the sea, and recedes into the darkness. The dark tar 
that traps the other characters seems, in some ways, 
a home, a familiar and fluid medium for Son. 

The Search for Authenticity 

One of the central themes of Tar Baby is the ques¬ 
tion of authenticity. When Tar Baby was published 
in 1981, many African-American writers and intel¬ 
lectuals were questioning the meanings of black¬ 
ness as a racial identity in the post-Civil Rights era. 
During the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT, many activ¬ 
ists attempted to define blackness in specific terms. 
These attempts were necessarily unsuccessful as no 
group of people can be adequately summarized by 
a list of characteristics. The effort to define people 
in these simplistic terms is sometimes referred to 
as essentialism. Essentialism is problematic because 
it can lead to a reduction of the complexities of 
human identity to simple qualities. 

As some African Americans became upwardly 
mobile and became integrated into the dominant 
culture, some African-American intellectuals began 
to express concern about the potential loss of cul¬ 
ture such changes might bring. The novel Tar Baby 
is in part Morrison’s fictional examination of the 
questions raised by the changes brought about in 
African-American communities by the successes of 
the Civil Rights movement. 


The novel begins with an epigraph that pays 
homage to the “ancient properties” of Morrison’s 
female relatives and ancestors. By beginning the 
novel with this real-life reference point, Morrison 
roots the arguments of the novel in questions of 
authenticity in the actual lives of black people, spe¬ 
cifically black women, that she knows. Although 
vaguely defined in several places in the novel, 
Morrison does not fall into the essentialist trap of 
defining her descriptive term, ancient properties, 
precisely. The character, Ondine, provides some 
illumination of the ancient properties of Morrison’s 
authentic black woman when she says, “all you 
need is to feel a certain way, a certain careful way 
about people older than you are. ..” (281). Ondine 
tries to show Jadine that understanding and appre¬ 
ciating one’s heritage and also one’s responsibility 
to that heritage is paramount in her definition of 
what it means to be a black woman. 

Other sections of the novel expand upon 
Ondine’s foundation. When Jadine falls into the 
swamp, the narrator describes women hanging 
from the trees above Jadine’s head. These women 
are confident about who they are and know their 
value. Their value is not measured in terms that 
are quantifiable. These women have value because 
they understand that their existence and that of 
the women they come from has been and remains 
critical to human survival. As such, they possess an 
intrinsic self-worth that is entirely unaffected by 
evaluation by anyone else. 

Jadine, the quintessential motherless child, is 
the character who seems to have lost, or perhaps 
never acquired, an identity grounded in a dynamic 
and vital context. Somehow she lacks the genu¬ 
ine feeling of care and empathy that she should 
have developed for her surrogate parents Ondine 
and Sydney. Rather, her motivations originate, for 
the most part, in her deep fears and insecurities. 
Jadine’s delight at Ryk’s gift of the fur coat while 
she is residing on a Caribbean island is a per¬ 
fect example of her desire to disguise her real self 
in the trappings of wealth and status. The coat 
represents the shield of material success Jadine 
feels will gird her from the difficulties of life. The 
choice that Jadine makes to situate her value in 
tangible terms places her in contrast with many 
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other black women in the text and this differ¬ 
ence generates further insecurity and removes her 
from associations that might have helped her to 
develop the community and sense of belonging for 
which she yearns. 

Although Therese is barely acknowledged by 
Jadine, who refers to the woman as Mary, Therese 
is more aware of her value and has a more accurate 
understanding of the world than Jadine. Therese 
is essentially blind, yet sees through her intuitive/ 
spiritual self. Beyond the age of potential preg¬ 
nancy, Therese continues to lactate, which may 
suggest a kind of ever-lasting maternity. Therese’s 
role as eternal maternal is particularly important 
to Son whose loss of his mother leaves him without 
access to the ancient properties of black mother¬ 
hood. Therese also could have been instructive 
to Jadine as well had not Jadine held the woman 
beneath her notice. 

Another character Jadine cannot seem to for¬ 
get is the woman in yellow. The woman in yellow 
appears in a grocery store in Paris as Jadine shops 
for ingredients for a celebratory dinner for herself. 
The woman possesses a kind of regal elegance and 
beauty that is unappreciated by the traditional 
standards by which beauty is measured. In spite of 
this seeming deficit, the woman, incomprehensi¬ 
bly to Jadine, is completely mesmerizing and self- 
contained. Jadine feels slighted and judged by this 
woman and by the woman’s assertive voluptuous¬ 
ness. The difference between the woman’s self-pre¬ 
sentation and Jadine’s highlights the superficial and 
flimsy supports upon which Jadine has constructed 
her life and her self-esteem. Even though this 
encounter with the woman in yellow lasts but a few 
minutes, Jadine is haunted by the experience, for it 
has the power to expose the insubstantial architec¬ 
ture of her illusions. 

In Eloe, Son’s hometown, Jadine’s deep-rooted 
anxieties reach a crisis. One night, while Son sleeps, 
Jadine imagines the woman in yellow and many of 
the other women in her life exposing their breasts 
at her in what she imagines is a kind of ceremony 
of derision. After this vision, Jadine feels she must 
leave Eloe and return to a setting that authen¬ 
ticates her, since her identity, seemingly, cannot 
withstand confrontation. Although she physically 


leaves Eloe, the images of the night women con¬ 
tinue to plague Jadine. Their repeated appearances 
demonstrate her fear that she is somehow inau¬ 
thentic and that she fails to measure up to the lives 
lived by these women. 

Even though her search for an authentic self is 
most prominently articulated in the novel, other 
major characters also grapple with the questions 
that plague Jadine. When Valerian’s father dies, 
the only help for the overwhelming grief that the 
boy feels is found through the wisdom of the wash¬ 
erwoman who knows that a mindless repetitive 
task can bring some meditative solace. This real 
labor, connected as it is to Valerian’s first moments 
of self-awareness, is a state of grace, of authenticity 
that Valerian seeks for the rest of his life, including 
the construction of a replica of the washhouse from 
his childhood home on Isle des Chevaliers. 

Valerian’s wife Margaret comes to encoun¬ 
ter her authentic self much later in life. After the 
Christmas dinner confrontation where Ondine 
reveals Margaret’s secret abuse of Michael, Marga¬ 
ret begins to emerge from the facade she was born 
into and continues to assemble in her adulthood. 
Abandoning her role as the principal beauty, the 
revelations of Margaret’s ugly truths free her to 
walk through her world as a person rather than as a 
symbol or object. 

Son, too, has doubts at times about his identify 
and its authenticity. On their first outing together, 
Son reveals to Jadine some of the many aliases he 
has cultivated throughout the years. Although his 
identitylessness may seem to be freeing, it is this 
absence of self that sets Son on his plunge down 
into the sea and, ultimately, back to his home, 
Eloe. In Eloe, Son locates his center, but even that 
reunion is short-lived. When he looks at Jadine’s 
photographs of Eloe that she leaves for him in their 
apartment, Eloe and its inhabitants appear small, 
insignificant, and unattractive to him. They no 
longer seem authentic. It may be that Son regains 
his compass and his authenticity at the end of the 
novel when he, presumably, runs of out of Therese’s 
boat to join the blind horsemen. 

Tar Baby engages questions about the defini¬ 
tions of authenticity and about how an individual 
may remain true to an authentic, personal and/or 
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cultural self-definition. The novel can never com¬ 
pletely sum up or definitively answer the philo¬ 
sophical questions it poses. As with most Morrison 
quandaries, the reader of Tar Baby is prompted to 
participate, to ponder his or her own possibilities 
instigated by the questions the narrative raises. 

CHARACTERS 

Aisha Aisha is a friend of Jadine’s who lives in 
New York. Jadine distinguishes between her friends, 
including Aisha, and the night women who haunts 
her while she is in Eloe. 

Alicia Alicia is one of the Buffalo great-aunts of 
Joseph Lenore, Margaret’s father. Joseph is anxious 
for her and her sister, Celestina, to visit his family 
in order to prove that red hair runs in the family, 
yet to his dismay, when the aunts arrive, their for¬ 
merly red hair has gone white with age. 

Alma Estee Alma Estee is a young girl who some¬ 
times works with Gideon and Therese, and some¬ 
times lives with them. She is very impressed with 
Son and asks him to fulfill her fondest wish by help¬ 
ing her get a wig from America. He does not do it. 

Later, after Son and Jadine break up, Son sees 
Alma Estee again. She is wearing a terrible wig that 
he tries to remove from her head because he feels it 
makes her look ridiculous and that her natural hair 
is much more attractive. She sees Jadine before the 
glamorous model flees the island. Alma Estee later 
lies and tells Son that Jadine left the island with a 
man at her side. Alma probably is in love with Son. 
She is jealous of his relationship with Jadine. 

Aunt Rosa Aunt Rosa is Son’s mother’s sister. 
Aunt Rosa lets Jade stay in a small windowless 
room in her house. The room was formerly a porch 
that Rosa encloses herself. When she finds Jadine 
walking around naked in the middle of the night, 
she loans her a slip in which to sleep. Rosa’s reac¬ 
tion makes Jadine feel obscene. 

Beatrice Beatrice is Soldier’s beautiful daughter. 
Jadine takes pictures of her while she waits for Son. 
When Son sees Jadine’s pictures later, he thinks 
that Beatrice no longer appears beautiful. 


Betty Betty is a friend of Jadine’s who lives in 
New York. Betty experiments with bisexuality for 
six months, but returns to heterosexuality when 
she meets Son. Jadine distinguishes between her 
friends, including Betty, and the night women who 
haunt her while she is in Eloe. 

B. J. Bridges B. J. Bridges is a poet and Michael’s 
former teacher. Margaret invites him to Christmas 
on the island as a gift for Michael. Bridges does not 
come because of a snowstorm. Valerian thinks that 
Bridges’s poetry is insignificant. 

blind race, the The blind race are the descen¬ 
dants of slaves who went blind when they saw the 
island of Dominique. They were on a ship that sank 
and, according to legend, the blind slaves were car¬ 
ried by the current and tide to Isle des Chevaliers. 
The story maintains that the blind people hid from 
Frenchmen who came to return them to slavery 
and lived on the island, racing through the trees on 
the horses that had come ashore with them. They 
are said to see with the eyes of the mind instead of 
with their physical eyes. Gideon says that physical 
vision is not to be trusted. 

Brants The Brants are a family that live on the 
Isle des Chevaliers. 

Broughtons The Broughtons are a family that 
occasionally live on the Isle des Chevaliers. 

Carl Carl is the man who drives Son and Jadine 
from the bus depot to Eloe. Carl is amazed by the 
way Son and Jadine dress. 

Celestina Celestina is one of the Buffalo great- 
aunts of Joseph Lenore, Margaret’s father. Joseph 
is anxious for her and her sister, Alicia, to visit in 
order to prove that red hair runs in the family. To 
his dismay, the aunts arrive with their formerly red 
hair turned white with age. 

Cheyenne Cheyenne is the girl Son marries after 
he returns to Eloe from the Vietnam War. He 
catches his wife sleeping with a teenager and drives 
his car into their house, killing her. When Son and 
Jadine visit Eloe, Soldier tells Jadine that Cheyenne 
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had the best pussy in the state. Soldier’s unkind 
words make Jadine jealous and threatened. 

Cissy and Frank Cissy and Frank are Valerian’s 
sister and brother-in-law. Margaret dislikes Cissy 
because she tells Margaret to take off the cross she 
wears on a necklace, saying that only whores wear 
crosses. 

dark dogs with silver feet Dark dogs with silver 
feet are the imaginary dogs that Jadine envisions 
herself holding tightly reined. The dogs represent 
Jadine’s natural desires, which she believes she has 
to keep always in check and subservient to her con¬ 
trol and planning. If the dark dogs were unleashed, 
she would be swept away by something emotionally 
beyond her control. 

Dawn Dawn is a friend of Jadine’s in New York 
who lets Son and Jadine use her apartment while 
she is out of town. Jadine makes a distinction 
between Dawn and the night women who haunt 
her while she is in Eloe. 

Drake See Soldier 

Dr. Robert Michelin Dr. Robert Michelin is a 
French dentist who lives on the neighboring island 
of Queen of France. Valerian meets him when an 
abscessed tooth drives him to travel by boat and 
taxi to the dentist’s house in the middle of the 
night. The dentist has been exiled from Algeria, 
and the two men are both elderly and in second 
marriages following disastrous first marriages; they 
have something in common, and a friendship devel¬ 
ops between them. When the Streets entertain, 
which is seldom, Dr. Michelin is usually included. 

Ellen Drake Ellen is Soldier’s wife. Jadine finds 
it difficult to carry on a conversation with her. Son 
thinks she is pretty until he sees her in the picture 
Jadine takes while in Eloe. 

Ernie Paul Ernie Paul is another friend of Son’s. 
He has his own business in Montgomery, Ala¬ 
bama. He is coming to Eloe to see Son, so Son stays 
behind and sends Jade back to New York ahead 
of him. Son does not show up in New York until 


much later than he is supposed to. Since he has not 
called, Jade worries about him being in Eloe among 
the type of natural, motherly women that she does 
not feel that she is. It is Son’s extended visit with 
Ernie Paul plus her own dreams of night women 
that set the stage for the tension between Jade and 
Son that leads to their breakup. 

Felicite Felicite is one of Jadine’s friends who 
lives in New York. Jadine distinguishes Felicite 
from the night women who haunt her while she is 
in Eloe. 

Filipino houseboy The Filipino houseboy is the 
Streets’ neighbor’s servant. He steers the boat that 
takes Valerian to the dentist when the man has a ter¬ 
ribly painful tooth abscess in the middle of the night. 

Francine Green Francine is Son’s sister, who is 
in a mental home in Jacksonville, Florida. Francine 
was a natural runner and one day, while she was 
out running, she was attacked by dogs who were 
tracking an escaped convict. This event begins 
Francine’s mental decline. 

Frank Green Frank is Son’s brother, who is killed 
while serving in the military in Korea. He is married 
to Cissy and is Valerian’s brother-in-law. 

Franklin Green (Old Man) Franklin Green is 
Son’s father. Franklin Green is nicknamed and called 
Old Man from the time he is seven years old. He has 
five children: Son, Horace, who lives in Gainesville, 
Frank G, who was killed in Korea, Francine, who 
lives in a mental home, and the baby girl, Porky, who 
attends Florida A and M on a track scholarship. 

Old Man keeps in a cigar box, most of the 
money orders Son sends him over the eight years 
he is gone. He is very conservative and will not let 
Jadine stay with Son at his house because they are 
not married. 

Frisco Frisco is the older man who pays Son a 
dime for his first gainful employment—cleaning a 
bucket full of fish. This dime is important to Son 
symbolically and becomes a bone of contention 
between him and Jadine. 
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Son values the five cigarettes and Dr. Pepper 
he buys with the dime. For him, those rewards rep¬ 
resent working to earn the pleasures of life, but 
Jade thinks that Son lacks ambition for not want¬ 
ing to make more money and for not desiring the 
power money would bring. When Frisco dies from 
working in a gas field, Son is unable to go to the 
funeral because he is on the run after killing his 
wife, Cheyenne. 

George George is the Streets’ butler before Syd¬ 
ney. George tells young Valerian to stay away front 
the washerwoman because she drinks and because he 
believes that she tries to use the boy to do her work. 

Gideon (Yardman) Gideon is the black man 
who works around the Streets’ property and runs 
errands for them. He kills the chickens for Ondine 
when she is not able to anymore. They call him 
Yardman, never bothering to learn his real name. 
Gideon befriends Son and tells him all about his life. 
He houses Son for a night after Son is discovered 
by the Streets. He cuts Son’s hair and shows him 
around. While watching Gideon work one day for 
the Streets, Son is fascinated by Gideon’s bare back. 

Gideon lived in America for a while, worked at 
a hospital, and married a nurse to become a citizen. 
Gideon tells Son that America is a bad place to 
die. When Son and Jade want to go to the United 
States, Gideon loans Son his passport. Son later 
uses it to get unemployment benefits. 

Gideon lives with Therese, and sometimes with 
Alma Estee. Gideon and Therese are fired after 
they are caught with Valerian’s apples. 

Grandmother Stadt Grandmother Stadt is Vale¬ 
rian’s grandmother, the candy queen, who used to 
make ollieballen for New Year. For Christmas din¬ 
ner, Margaret cooks, since she thinks Michael is 
coming, and Valerian asks her to make ollieballen, 
which are similar to doughnuts. 

Horace Green Horace is Son’s brother. He lives 
in Gainesville, Florida. 

Jadine Childs (Jade) Jadine is the other main 
character of the novel. She is an orphan of her 


family and of her own culture as well. She is in 
debt to Valerian, who gives her the money to get 
an education. In return she accepts many of his 
perspectives and assumptions as her own. She does 
not seem to care much about her own family either, 
even though she lives under the same roof with 
her Aunt Ondine and Uncle Sydney for a while. 
She never gives back to her aunt and uncle even 
though they offer her a place to stay and take care 
of her like she was their daughter. She does not eat 
with them or sleep downstairs with them. 

Jadine is a very modern woman. She is a model 
and has lived in Europe and in New York City. She 
sleeps in the nude and has a white boyfriend named 
Ryk in Paris. She treasures a baby seal skin coat he 
has given her. 

Son is in love with her and, before they meet, 
watches her as he hides in the house when she is 
asleep at night. Later, when the two go on a picnic, 
Jadine fall into a tar swamp, foreshadowing the fall 
she is about to make into her relationship with Son. 

Later, after the couple relocate to New York, 
Jadine goes to Eloe with Son. She feels like an alien 
in that town. Everything in Eloe is foreign to her: 
the way the people talk, their strict morals—she 
cannot sleep with Son at night—and their percep¬ 
tions of women as subordinate to men. 

Very light-skinned and beautiful, Jade has been 
pampered and spoiled not only by her aunt and 
uncle, but also by the Streets. She is used to things 
falling into her lap. While in Paris, she is chosen for 
the cover of Elle magazine. As pretty and polished 
as she is, Jade is really not a kind or compassionate 
person. She has no genuine concern for Ondine 
and Sydney, or the Streets, and thinks almost 
exclusively about herself. 

She is very smitten with Son but is unable to 
adapt to his more humble lifestyle and make a real 
commitment to him. In the end, it seems that she 
loves Son’s looks and body, but is never in sync 
with his beliefs or personality. She abandons Son 
and her aunt and uncle when, at the novel’s end, 
she returns to Paris. 

Joseph Lordi Joseph Lordi is Margaret’s father. 
His daughter’s red hair disturbs him and ruins his 
meals. He wonders if she is his child. 
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Leonora Lordi Leonora Lordi is Margaret’s 
mother. Lenora is not bothered by her daughter’s 
red hair or uncommon beauty. 

Margaret Lenore Lordi Street (the Principal 
Beauty) Margaret Street is Valerian’s wife, who at 
one time was Miss Maine. Ondine mockingly refers 
to her behind her back as the Principal Beauty of 
Maine. Valerian meets her when he sees her riding 
on a float in the Snow Carnival Parade, holding the 
paw of a giant fake polar bear. He falls in love with 
her instantly. She and Valerian do not communi¬ 
cate well and, at the beginning of the novel, are not 
even having sex. 

Margaret is thought of by her husband as one of 
his prized possessions rather than as a human being. 
She travels back and forth between the island 
and their home in the United States, staying for 
extended periods of time in the United States with¬ 
out her husband so that she can see their grown 
son Michael as often as possible. 

Margaret has bouts of confusion during which 
her perception is not to be relied on. She for¬ 
gets words for objects and she sometimes cannot 
remember what to do with things—like not know¬ 
ing what part of the fruit to eat or what to do with a 
finger bowl, to drink out of it or wash her hands. 

Margaret is also pathologically needy. She abuses 
her son in order to control and dominate him and 
ends up alienating him in the process. The Streets’ 
cook and housekeeper, Ondine, learns of Marga¬ 
ret’s treatment of her son and keeps the secret of 
her employer’s abusive motherhood until a stormy 
confrontation between the two reveals the truth to 
the entire household. 

After her secret is revealed, Margaret seems freer 
to develop a self that is not rooted in her appear¬ 
ance. She also begins to connect with and take 
care of Valerian in a way that had never happened 
between the two. Margaret, interestingly, seems to 
shift the balance of power from Valerian to herself 
by the end of the novel. 

Mary See Therese Marie 

May Downing (Mama) May Downing is Sol¬ 
dier’s mother. 


Michael Street Michael Street is the 30-year-old 
son of Margaret and Valerian Street. Valerian does 
not really feel as if he knows Michael, but remem¬ 
bers him as he was at about two or three years 
of age. At that time Valerian would come home 
from work and find Michael huddled under the 
bathroom sink crooning to himself while Margaret 
stayed locked up in her room. 

Michael is supposed to come for Christmas, but 
he has a history of not showing up for visits. He 
seems to have a social conscience and he urges 
Jadine to get involved in some kind of racial activ¬ 
ism. Michael works for a Native American cause 
and, by the end of the novel, is accepted for gradu¬ 
ate school at Berkeley. Michael never appears in 
the novel. 

Miss Tyler As a child, Son played Miss Tyler’s 
piano. At first his friends tease him about sleeping 
with Miss Tyler. 

mulatto Mulatto is the term of reference used by 
the residents of L’Arbe de la Croix for the woman 
sent over by Dr. Michelin to do the work after 
Yardman (Gideon) and Mary (Therese) are fired 
for stealing apples. 

night women The night women are a collec¬ 
tion of the women that Jadine and Son know and 
who come to Jadine in a dream/vision while she is 
in Eloe, Florida. The women show her their eggs 
and breasts, threatening Jadine, but not Son. The 
dream makes Jadine feel inadequate and unworthy. 

Nina Fong Nina Fong is the woman Ryk takes 
away for the weekend for a sexual rendezvous. Ryk 
is honest with Jadine about the incident, but she is 
still bothered by his infidelity. 

Nommo Nommo is a girl in New York City with 
a shaved head and nose ring. Son encounters her 
on the street. When Son first sees her, she is cursing 
out a man. She looks mean, but Son sees from her 
eyes that she is miserable inside and puts his arms 
around her and holds her until she cries. Nommo 
reminds Son of his sister. He takes her home to 
Jade, and they feed her with their last money. Later 
she steals the change from them and leaves. 
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Ondine Childs (Machete-hair) Ondine Childs 
is Sydney’s wife and the Streets’ cook. Ondine and 
Sydney have no children, but their niece Jadine 
comes to live with them as a girl when her parents 
both die. Ondine delights in mothering and loving 
the girl. Ondine is easily upset and requires Sydney 
to comfort and calm her. She has bad feet from a 
lifetime of standing on them and working in the 
kitchen. 

She used to be able to kill the chickens, but 
now Yardman does it for her. When the Streets 
were first married, Ondine had a brief friendship 
with Margaret, but it did not last. She knows of 
Margaret’s abuse of Michael, but she does not say 
anything until the Christmas dinner when Marga¬ 
ret makes all the food and Ondine feels displaced. 
Ondine has a ham and a pie ready if Margaret’s 
meal fails. Ondine says her “crown” is Jadine. She 
wants Jadine to understand why she should want to 
care for her and Sydney as they grow older. 

one hundred blind horsemen The one hun¬ 
dred blind horsemen supposedly ride on the other 
side of the hills of the Isle des Chevaliers, giving the 
island its name. The legend of the horsemen states 
that they lost their sight when they arrived on the 
shores of the island where they were to be enslaved. 
Margaret thinks there is only one rider. Son heads 
toward the alleged home of these mythical men at 
Therese’s urgings when he gets out of her boat at 
the end of the novel. 

Porky Green Porky, also referred to as the baby 
girl, is Son’s youngest sister. She attends Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical Institute on a track 
scholarship. 

Raymond The night that Jadine leaves Son, she 
spends the night at her friend Raymond’s before 
leaving the next day for Isle des Chevaliers. 

Rosa Rosa was a friend of Son’s grandmother. 
Together the two women built a cowshed. While 
Jadine and Son are in Eloe, they are not allowed to 
sleep together in Old Man’s house because they are 
not married. Rosa offers Jadine her closed-in porch 
to sleep in and Jadine spends two hot and miserable 


nights there. While she sleeps on the renovated 
porch, Jadine has her encounter with the night 
women. 

Ryk Ryk is a white Frenchman who wishes to 
marry Jadine and sends her a sealskin coat as a gift 
at Christmas. 

Sally Sarah Sadie Brown Sally Brown is Chey¬ 
enne’s mother. Son is both shocked and grateful 
when Old Man tells him about Sally’s death. Before 
she dies, Sally sleeps with a shotgun, waiting to 
exact her revenge on Son for killing Cheyenne. 
She is one of the night women who come to haunt 
Jadine in Eloe. 

Solange Because she speaks French so well, Jadine 
places Margaret and Ondine’s orders for food and 
other things from the United States with Solange. 

Soldier (Drake) Soldier is Son’s friend in Eloe 
who is so glad to see Son that he jumps up and 
down when Son returns. Soldier tells Jadine that 
Son does not like to be controlled by anyone. 

Son (William Green, Herbert Robinson, Louis 
Stover) Son is one of the main characters of 
the novel. Tar Baby begins as Son jumps ship and 
swims to the Streets’ boat that unknowingly takes 
him to the Isle des Chevaliers. Son hides out in the 
Streets’ huge house, eating their food and sneaking 
around at night. He hides in Jadine’s closet and 
then in Margaret’s. Margaret discovers him there 
one night when she storms away from the dinner 
table after a fight with her husband, Valerian. 

Unpredictably, Valerian treats him as a guest, 
inviting him to dine with the family at their table 
and to sleep upstairs in the guest bedroom, much to 
the disgust of the other members of the household. 
During the eight years preceding the novel’s begin¬ 
ning, Son has held seven identities. He has unusual 
abilities, such as a gift for knowing how to make 
Valerian’s flowers grow. Initially, for Valerian, Son 
is no more than an exotic being to amuse him 
rather than a person he is intimidated by. 

While he hides in the darkness of the Street 
home, Son begins to fall in love with Jadine, but, at 
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first, she is frightened of him. While at the house, 
Son becomes infatuated with Jadine. He watches 
her at night and tries to fill her mind with his 
dreams. After the confrontation between Ondine 
and Margaret at Christmas dinner, Son and Jadine 
leave for New York together and share an apart¬ 
ment. Son does not like the people there. He 
discovers that this is not the New York he has 
imagined: All the people are unrecognizable and 
unfamiliar to him, even the children. 

Eventually, the couple return to Eloe, Son’s 
hometown, for a visit. The differences between 
Jadine and Son are accentuated here and this visit 
to Son’s home leads to their eventual breakup. But 
even at the end of the novel Son is trying to find 
Jadine and get her back. 

Son and Jadine’s relationship is doomed to fail¬ 
ure from the beginning. Son is defined by his black 
heritage. He believes in the importance of under¬ 
standing his culture. He realizes the importance 
of home and Eloe, the all-black town where he is 
from originally. He is also very concerned with his 
family and feels dedicated to them. He even sends 
his father (Old Man) money orders. On the other 
hand, he kills his first wife, Cheyenne, for sleeping 
with a 13-year old boy by driving through the house 
when the two lovers are inside. 

Jadine does not feel in debt to Ondine or Sydney 
and usually does not write letters to them or let 
them know where she is staying. She believes there 
is prestige in an education and having a high-pay¬ 
ing job. Because of these fundamental differences 
Son and Jadine try to change each other, which 
only forces them apart. 

When their relationship falls apart, Jadine 
leaves Son. The novel concludes with him look¬ 
ing for her. Son is always looking to rescue people, 
especially Jadine. He is also looking for what he 
believes is authentic truth. Perhaps at the nov¬ 
el’s end, while he is climbing up the rocks on the 
far end of the island, Son realizes and accepts his 
cultural heritage, much like Milkman’s ambiguous 
leap into the air at the end of Song of Solomon. 
Son also may choose, with the help of Therese, to 
become one of the blind horsemen, racing through 
the rainforest. 


Stacey Stacey is Valerian’s niece, the daughter of 
Cissy and Frank. 

Sydney Childs Sydney Childs is the Streets’ 
butler, who has been with the Street family since 
before Margaret and Valerian were married about 
30 years prior to the present time of the novel. 
Sydney is a black man from Philadelphia who is 
very knowledgeable about his employers’ needs and 
prides himself on serving them impeccably. 

He is very fond of his own wife, Ondine, and 
they are in much closer communication than the 
Streets. They share most things with each other, 
and he shows his tenderness by rubbing her sore 
feet when she is tired. Sydney does not have a lot of 
sympathy or empathy for the black people who are 
native to the island. He seems to feel superior to 
them, as a Philadelphia Negro, and does not even 
know the real names of the people who work at 
L’Arbe de la Croix—he and Ondine just call them 
by generic names. 

Sydney advises Valerian about his health and 
holds a gun to Son’s head when Margaret discovers 
him in the closet. He is disadvantaged because he 
does not own any property or very many belongings, 
but he has a sense of empowerment much stronger 
than either of the Streets. He is characterized often 
as noiseless when he serves the Streets. 

Therese Marie (Therese Foucault, Mary) Therese 
is Gideon’s half-sister, the woman whom the Streets 
and the Childs refer to as Mary. She worked as 
a wet-nurse for many years because her breasts 
never stopped making milk, until the development 
of Enfamil put her out of business. She does the 
Streets’ laundry, outside of the house in a separate 
wash shed. She does the laundry for the Streets 
by hand instead of using washing machines and 
dryers. The Streets and/or the Childs occasion¬ 
ally fire her and tell Gideon to get another woman 
to come instead, but he waits a while and then 
brings Therese back again. The residents at the 
Street house believe he is bringing a succession 
of women all named Mary—they do not see her 
clearly enough as a person to see that she is the 
same woman. 
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Therese’s eyes are weak—she is going blind— 
and she has to move her head around to try to see 
things. Despite her eye problems, she is able to get 
around and work as if she has a supernatural means 
of seeing. Gideon teases her about being one of the 
blind race. Therese takes Son back to the Isle des 
Chevaliers at the end of the story, but she urges 
him to forget about Jadine and go to the men in 
the hills. 

Valerian's first wife Valerian’s first wife is 
described by Valerian as an “unlovable shrew.” 
Valerian is married to her for nine years; then the 
couple go through a prolonged and painful divorce. 
After she dies, Valerian believes that she visits him 
in his greenhouse at L’Arbe de la Croix. 

Valerian Street Valerian Street is a former candy 
businessman from Philadelphia who owns Isle des 
Chevaliers, where most of the story takes place. He 
spends time communicating with his dead ex-wife. 
He waits for the mail and never gets the message 
he is waiting for. He spends most of his time sitting 
in his greenhouse drinking wine and eating baked 
potatoes for lunch. Valerian never really recovers 
from the early death of his father and the sud¬ 
den adulthood that is forced upon him as a result. 
Valerian’s devotion to his family’s candy business is 
sustained by his dreams of retiring to an island in 
the Caribbean. As soon as he retires, he relocates 
to Isle des Chevaliers permanently. 

Margaret is Valerian’s second wife. The two have 
a son named Michael. Valerian buys a chandelier 
in celebration when Margaret becomes pregnant 
with their son. After Ondine’s revelations about 
Margaret’s abuse of their son, Valerian gradually 
loses control of the island paradise he spent his life 
fanaticizing about creating. 

washerwoman The washerwoman does the 
wash for Valerian’s family when he is a boy. She 
begins every conversation with Valerian by ask¬ 
ing him “What your daddy doin’ today?” When 
his father dies, Valerian reports “He’s dead today” 


to the washerwoman. She then lets him wash the 
clothes, which he scrubs until his knuckles bleed. 
The washerwoman’s actions allow Valerian to do 
something practical with his grief. She is the only 
one who lets the boy own his feelings. She is fired 
for her kindness. 

Watts The Watts are a family who occasionally 
live on the Isle des Chevaliers. 

Willys The Willys are a family who live on the 
Isle des Chevaliers. They often loan their boat and 
their jeep to the members of the Street household. 

Winnie Boom Winnie Boom is Drake’s grand¬ 
mother. 

woman in canary yellow dress The woman in 
the yellow robe is a tall, statuesque African black 
woman that Jadine encounters in a Paris grocery. 
The woman is full of dignity and has a natural grace 
and commands respect. She is dressed in bright yel¬ 
low and, against store rules, purchases only three 
eggs. She seems to symbolize womanliness in a tra¬ 
ditional role. Jadine is very impressed with her and 
is shocked when the woman looks her in the eye 
and spits, as if to belittle Jade’s modern, chic, high- 
fashion persona. 
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The Ant or the Grasshopper? 
(Who's Got Game?) (with 
Slade Morrison, illustrated 
by Pascal Lemaitre) ( 2003 ) 

The story features two main characters: the Ant, 
Kid A, and the Grasshopper, Foxy G. The two, 
Kid A and Foxy G, are best friends. The two spend 
the summer playing in the park. They play basket¬ 
ball. They swing and they especially love to sing 
together. After spending the season together, Kid 
A tells Foxy G that he has to get back to work. 
Foxy G stops him, claiming that Kid A has to hear 
the new song he has written. Foxy G has written 
an incredible song that others besides Kid A enjoy. 
Many others in the park gather round to listen to 
the fresh new sound that Foxy G produces. 

After listening to and enjoying the sound, 
Kid A warns that in spite of Foxy G’s talent, the 
warm summer is not going to last forever and 
that he and his friend must begin to prepare for 
the upcoming winter. Foxy G insists that he must 
continue to create and play his music. As a result, 
the two part ways. 

Kid A begins a new industrious life—cleaning, 
shopping, and getting ready for winter and the 
coming cold. While Foxy G continues to create 
his music, Kid A works hard to prepare for winter. 
Idearing Foxy G’s music in the background keeps 
Kid A motivated and working hard at his chores. 

Meanwhile, Foxy G is living in a cardboard box 
at the park. Because of the cold, his wings—his 
instrument—begin to fall apart. Alone and freezing 
in his box, Foxy G cannot make his music. Desper¬ 
ate and alone, Foxy G leaves the park and heads 
into town for some assistance. He arrives at Kid A’s 
door and asks if he can move in with him. Kid A 
scolds his friend and reminds him that he tried to 
warn him to prepare for the winter. 

Foxy G is so despondent that he continues to 
beg his friend for help. As Kid A continues to criti¬ 
cize—even throwing a half-eaten doughnut hole 
at his former friend—Foxy G reminds Kid A that 
it was his music that helped Kid A to keep going 
when he was doing his work. With a dramatic 


declaration, Foxy G says he is an artist and admon¬ 
ishes Kid A, saying that “Art is work. It just looks 
like play.” 

Kid A is still unconvinced and reminds his friend 
that he does not have what he needs to survive— 
such as food or shelter. Foxy G still maintains that 
the music—the art—is as important as what Kid 
A’s efforts produce. 

The story ends without a definitive conclusion, 
leaving the reader to decide who’s got game—who 
is right and who is wrong. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Morrison, Toni, and Slade Morrison. Illustrated by 
Pascal Lemaitre. Wlro's Got Game: The Ant or the 
Grasshopper. New York: Scribner, 2003. 

The Big Box 
(with Slade Morrison, 
illustrated by Giselle Potter) 
( 1999 ) 

Three children—Patty, Mickey, and Liza Sue—are 
active, rambunctious children who cannot seem to 
be controlled by adults. One by one, these children 
are approached by the adults, who try to explain to 
them that they need to calm down if they are to be 
allowed the privilege of being free. 

First, teachers approach Patty, who lives in a 
little white house with her parents. She does things 
like talking in the library and singing in class. The 
teachers explain to her that she has potential but 
that she is not living up to it. She will not get along 
in an adult world. She disagrees and tells them 
that she fulfills all her responsibilities—she folds 
her socks, washes her neck, and so forth—and so 
she sees no problem in her behavior. So the adults 
put her in a big brown box that actually has every¬ 
thing she needs to have fun—swings, slides, Barbie 
dolls—except her freedom. 

Then grownup tenants approach Mickey, who 
lives in an apartment building. He does things like 
sit on the superintendent’s Honda and holler in 
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the hall. The tenants tell him he must behave, but 
Mickey says he does enough. He combs his hair 
and vacuums the rugs. But that is not enough for 
the tenants, who put him in a big brown box with 
lots of things to have fun with—like Matchbox 
cars and comic books—but it does not include 
Mickey’s freedom. 

Finally, grownup neighbors approach Liza, who 
lives in a farmhouse. She does things like let chick¬ 
ens keep their eggs and feed honey to the bees. So 
the neighbors tell her if she keeps all that up she 
will not get grownup approval. But she says she is 
already good enough. She does her fractions and 
bottle-feeds the lambs that are too small. But that is 
not enough for the neighbors, who put her in a big 
brown box. There, she has all sorts of fun things to 
keep herself busy—like a Bingo game and a movie 
camera with a film of a running brook—except she 
does not have her freedom. 

And the question for all three children is this: 
“Who says they cannot handle their freedom/” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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The Book of Mean People 
(with Slade Morrison, 
illustrated by Pascal Lemaitre) 
( 2002 ) 

The Book of Mean People follows a young bunny 
rabbit as he discovers all the different ways people 
can be mean. The book begins with an overview: 
Some mean people are tall, others are short, others 
shout, others whisper, and so forth. 

Then the bunny gets specific. He presents all 
the mean people in his life—his family members, 
his teacher, babysitter, and so forth—and he shows 
how they are mean to him. “My grandparents are 
mean. My grandmother tells me to sit down. My 
grandfather tells me to sit up.” In each case, he 


expresses his confusion at what they want: “How 
can I sit down and sit up at the same time/” 

In the end, no matter what mean people he 
faces, and no matter how confusing they may be 
because of their meanness, the bunny resolves that 
he is going to smile through it all. 
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The Lion or the Mouse? 
(Who’s Got Game?) 

(with Slade Morrison, 
illustrated by Pascal Lemaitre) 
( 2003 ) 

In a retelling of an Aesop’s Fables tale, a lion struts 
around his kingdom, declaring to all who hear him 
that he is king, he is ferocious, all the other animals 
should be afraid of him, and he makes the laws. 

In his ranting and roaming, the lion pushes 
through a bramble bush, and he gets a thorn in his 
paw. All those animals he had been scaring now 
refuse to help him. They walk right past him, glee¬ 
ful that this lion king at last is hurting and cannot 
bother them. 

It is only the humble mouse who dares approach 
the lion, and it only this mouse who finally removes 
the thorn from the lion’s paw after the lion prom¬ 
ises not to eat him. The lion is grateful and limps off 
to heal while the mouse returns to his own home. 

The next day, the mouse feels empowered, like 
he himself is a lion. So now he goes around the 
countryside declaring that he is all-powerful and 
that all the other animals should be afraid of him. 
The problem is that none of the animals take him 
seriously. They laugh at him. 

So the mouse goes to the lair of the lion to com¬ 
plain and wonder out loud why he cannot com¬ 
mand the same respect as had the lion before the 
thorn. The lion tries to help the mouse. He dresses 
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the mouse up as a lion. But the mouse only ends up 
looking comical, and the other animals continue to 
laugh at him. 

Finally, the mouse decides to sit on the lion’s 
throne as if this will elevate him. The lion leaves 
his lair to the mouse and roams the countryside. 
While the mouse continues to be a laughing stock, 
the lion has learned something about himself and 
all bullies: that bullies are not really so tough. They 
are really just too scared to be themselves. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Pascal Lemaitre. The Lion or the Mouse? (Who’s Got 
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The Mirror or the Glass? 
(Who's Got Game?) (with 
Slade Morrison, illustrated 
by Pascal Lemaitre) (2007) 

(Not released at time of publication.) 
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The Poppy or the Snake? 
(Who's Got Game?) 

(with Slade Morrison) (2004) 

Poppy is grandfather to Nate, a little boy who does 
not want to return to school in the fall. Nate thinks 
he is not able to be a good student, so Poppy offers 
him his “remembering boots.” These are boots 
Poppy wears whenever he needs to remember, and 
he tells Nate the story behind these boots. 

One day, Poppy is fishing, and when he returns 
to his truck, he finds a snake under one of the tires. 


The snake begs Poppy to let him out from under 
the tire, but Poppy is nervous that the snake, which 
is poisonous, will bite him. The snake swears he 
will not do it. Poppy is reluctant, but the snake 
finally convinces him to move the truck forward. 
The snake is now free to move. 

This liberation is not enough for the snake, who 
insists that he and Poppy are now friends. He wants 
Poppy to take him home, feed him, and take care 
of him. Poppy is a little suspicious, but then he is 
convinced that maybe they really are friends. He 
takes the snake home. 

For a while it seems that the snake is sincere. He 
does not bite Poppy. Instead, they live together in 
Poppy’s house as friends. Then, one morning, Poppy 
awakens to find that he was bitten in the night by 
the snake. He is angry at the snake and asks why 
he bit him. The snake has a simple answer: I am a 
snake. That is what snakes do. 

Fortunately, Poppy had taken precautions and 
got snake serum so he wouldn’t die. This adven¬ 
ture was a lesson to Poppy about knowing the 
true nature of those you meet. His boots always 
remind him of this lesson—since they are made of 
snakeskin. 
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Remember: The Journey 
to School Integration (2004) 

To commemorate the 50th anniversary of the 
Brown v. The Board of Education of Topeka, 
Kansas Supreme Court decision, which declared 
unconstitutional the legal practice of separate but 
equal established in the 1896 PLESSY V. FERGUSON 
Supreme Court decision, Morrison wrote and pub¬ 
lished the children’s book Remember: The Journey to 
School Integration. Through a series of photographs, 
unnamed narrators tell the story of the landmark 
Supreme Court decision on Br OWN V. BOARD OF 
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Education in 1954, which declared that separate 
schools for blacks and whites were “inherently 
unequal.” 

First, a young narrator tells what it is like to live 
as a black child in the Jim CROW South. She says she 
cannot go to school with white children. Her school, 
which is only for African-American children, is in 
very bad shape, not like the schools for white chil¬ 
dren. She must walk a long way to get to her school. 

When the school is integrated, the narrator won¬ 
ders what her new world will be like. The forced 
integration of schools is met with violence from 
angry white bigots. A young protestor, seen in a 
photo, is not even sure why he is protesting, except 
that he is doing it with his friends. Meanwhile, 
many white parents boycott the schools rather than 
have their children learn alongside black children, 
who do attend, but must walk through a gauntlet of 
angry protestors. Soldiers are there to protect the 
black children, but the soldiers are also scary. 

Even when the white children start to attend 
again, it is uncomfortable for everyone—at least at 


first. They slowly start to discover that they—both 
black and white children—are not so different from 
each other. Meanwhile, the white parents continue 
to protest, and they yell at the black children, who 
are only trying to learn. The black children are 
afraid to attend school. 

Unfortunately, the separation of African Ameri¬ 
cans and whites is not just in the schools. This seg¬ 
regation appears in all walks of life, even in separate 
drinking fountains and lunch counters. Blacks and 
many whites protest against this, and they are met 
with the same hostility from bigots. It is reassuring 
that good people unite, often under an important 
leader, like Rosa Parks or Martin Luther King Jr. 

The children continue to attend school together, 
and they—both white and black—learn that there 
is nothing to be afraid of. In time, they can even 
become friends. 
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Baldwin, Collected Essays: 
Essays : Notes of a Native Son 
/ Nobody Knows My Name / 
The Fire Next Time / No Name 
in the Street / The Devil Finds 
Work / Other Essays (written 
by James Baldwin, edited by 
Toni Morrison) (1998) 

This collection of writings by James Baldwin was 
edited by Toni Morrison. 
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Birth of Nationhood: Gaze, 
Script, and Spectacle in the 
O. J. Simpson Case (edited with 
Claudia Brodsky Lacour) 
(1997) 

Morrison edited this book, which is a collection of 
12 essays by various writers on the subject of the O. 
J. SlMPSON murder trial. In her introduction to these 
essays—“The Official Story: Dead Men Golfing”— 
Morrison recounts Herman Melville’s novella Benito 
Cereno (1856), in which a white sea captain is horrified 
at having been fooled by a Senegalese man, meant for 
the slave trade, who had transformed from an affable, 
servile man to a leader in murderous rebellion. Mor¬ 
rison sees an analogy in how Americans viewed what 
they saw as the transformation of O. J. Simpson from 
the telegenic and affable face on TV to the accused 
murderer of a white woman and a white man. 

For Morrison, the trial was replete with time-worn 
representations of African-American men, especially 
the contradictory notions that they are—or are sup¬ 


posed to be—servile and unthreatening, and yet can 
also be depicted as sexual predators, especially of 
white women. Simpson was cast into this role both 
within the trial and by the American media. Says 
Morrison, the media’s “official story,” which “oblit¬ 
erates any narrative that is counter to it,” was not 
truly his legal guilt or innocence, but the playing out 
of the black man’s stereotype in America’s ongoing 
racial drama. 

The media found a willing audience in their 
readers and viewers. Most whites, according to 
polls, believed Simpson guilty as charged, and 
most blacks, based on their history in this country, 
suspected foul play by the police; yet poll results 
can be ignored if they run counter to the “official 
story,” such as the fact that the sizable minority 
of whites who believed that Simpson was inno¬ 
cent are often dismissed as “suffering from liberal 
paralysis.” 

Birth of Nationhood brings together writers from 
various backgrounds and perspectives—black, 
white, male, female—to discuss Simpson, his trial, 
and America’s racial narratives. 
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The Black Book (compiled by 
Middleton Harris, edited by 
Toni Morrison) (1974) 

Now out of print, Morrison’s The Black Book, 
published in 1974, is a collection of photographs, 
music, artwork, letters, advertisements, newspaper 
articles, and other documents charting African- 
American history from early slavery to the second 
half of the 20th century. Middleton Harris com¬ 
piled the material, and Toni Morrison edited it. 

While working on this compendium Morrison 
ran across a 19th-century article about Margaret 
Garner, a runaway slave who killed her children 
rather than see them returned to slavery. This story 
became the basis for her novel Beloved. 
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Case for Black Reparations 
(by Boris I. Bittker, edited by 
Toni Morrison) ( 1972 ) 

This early treatment of the issue of reparations was 
written by law professor Boris I. Bittker and edited 
by Toni Morrison. 
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Deep Sightings and Rescue 
Missions: Fiction, Essays, and 
Conversations (written by 
Toni Cade Bambara, edited by 
Toni Morrison) ( 1996 ) 

As editor of this collection of essays and fiction by 
Toni Cade Bambara, Morrison first writes about the 
job of being an editor—“. . . the restructuring, setting 
loose or nailing down; paragraphs, pages may need 
re-writing, sentences ... may need to be deleted 
or recast ...”—but she goes on to say that little 
of this was necessary for editing Bambara’s fiction. 
Morrison invites the reader to appreciate Bambara’s 
writing, where “her insights are multiple, her tex¬ 
tures layered and her narrative trajectory implacable 
...” Morrison was greatly honored to edit Bambara’s 
works when the author was alive, and editing this 
posthumous collection, says Morrison, “is a gift.” 
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A Kind of Rapture (Robert 
Bergman, with an introduction 
by Toni Morrison) ( 1998 ) 

Morrison introduces Robert Bergman’s book 
of photographs with an essay called “The Fish- 
erwoman.” The essay recounts Morrison’s odd 
encounter with an older woman in her neighbor¬ 
hood. The woman is fishing in a neighbor’s yard 
and tells Morrison that she has the neighbor’s per¬ 
mission to fish there anytime. Morrison proceeds 
to have an engaging conversation with the woman 
that sets up expectations about their future rela¬ 
tionship. Morrison looks for the woman in the 
passing days, but she does not reappear. Eventu¬ 
ally, Morrison asks the neighbor about the mysteri¬ 
ous fisherwoman. She is surprised to learn that the 
neighbor has never made any such agreement with 
the older woman and has never seen her on her 
property. Morrison is disappointed that the woman 
will not return and in herself for projecting her 
desires and expectations onto the woman and the 
encounter. She surmises that the stranger is always 
the self, but that we do not allow the other to fully 
be individualized. Morrison ends by suggesting 
that Bergman’s book has the potential to enable an 
authentic connection with the other. 
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Playing in the Dark: 
Whiteness and the Literary 
Imagination ( 1992 ) 

In 1990, Morrison gave a series of three lectures at 
Harvard as part of the William E. Massey Lectures 
in the History of American Civilization, explor¬ 
ing the impact of constructions and understand¬ 
ings of blackness in the work of canonical, white 
American writers. Morrison later published these 
lectures as a book of essays, Playing in the Dark: 
Whiteness and the Literary Imagination. 
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In the first essay, “Black Matters,” Morrison crit¬ 
icizes the lack of African and African-American lit¬ 
erature in the American canon. In the second essay, 
“Romancing the Shadow,” Morrison points out the 
contradiction of the New World as a place of free¬ 
dom and new possibilities for some, but enslavement 
for others. In the third essay, “Disturbing Nurses and 
the Kindness of Sharks,” Morrison discusses the rise 
of American Africanism in American literature. 

Throughout these essays, Morrison contends 
that the condition of being white is treated by 
American writers—such as Melville, Cather, Poe, 
Twain, and Hemingway—as the standard condition 
for humanity. All else—such as roots in Africa—are 
a variance from the norm. Indeed, in presenting 
their white characters, American writers did little 
to acknowledge race. Morrison says that American 
literature and its protagonists should not be dera- 
cialized since the society is shaped so much by race, 
and many of American literature’s common themes 
and assumptions—such as individualism, masculin¬ 
ity, and innocence—are responses to the presence 
of black characters. In fact, it was the early presence 
of African slaves that helped define who was Amer¬ 
ican and who—was not. Thus, it is this presence of 
blacks that has shaped how Americans define them¬ 
selves in society, and it is this presence that helps 
distinguish American literature from European. 
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Racedng Justice, En- Gendering 
Power: Essays on Anita Hill, 
Clarence Thomas, and the 
Construction of Social Reality 
(edited by Toni Morrison) (1992) 

Morrison edited this book, which is a collection of 18 
essays by various writers on the subject of the testi¬ 
mony of Anita Hill at the Senate confirmation hear¬ 
ings for Clarence Thomas for the U.S. Supreme 
Court. In her introduction to these essays, Morrison 


reminds, or informs, the reader of the great debate 
that swirled around the nomination of Clarence 
Thomas, a judge who many thought was unsuited for 
a seat on the Court, not only because of his conserva¬ 
tive positions but also because of the accusations of 
Anita Hill—a law professor—that Thomas had sexu¬ 
ally harassed her when they both worked together at 
the Department of Energy and Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. Morrison says that the 
purpose of the book is to gather various perspectives 
on the hearings to help the reader explore the issues: 
“... one needs perspective, not attitudes; context, 
not anecdotes; analyses, not postures.” 

Morrison makes clear that so much of the discus¬ 
sion surrounding Thomas’s confirmation included 
images and stereotypes of black men and black 
women, including issues that involved sex, person¬ 
ality, and even body types. Rather than focusing 
on the legal thinking of Thomas, the testimony of 
Anita Hill, a black woman, “simply produced an 
exchange of racial tropes” about both black men 
and black women. 

Morrison sees in the Thomas hearings, and 
the discussions surrounding the hearings, cultural 
echoes of race that date back centuries and can be 
seen in Daniel Defoe’s 18th-century novel Robin¬ 
son Crusoe, where Friday’s servile and uncivilized 
character presents an image of what whites expect 
from blacks. Says Morrison in her introduction, 
“both men [Friday and Thomas] . .. are condemned 
first to mimic, then to internalize and adore, but 
never to utter one single sentence understood to be 
beneficial to their original culture. . . .” 
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Those Bones Are Not My Child 
(by Toni Cade Bambara, edited 
by Toni Morrison) (1999) 

This novel by Toni Cade Bambara was edited by 
Toni Morrison after Toni Cade Bambara’s death. 
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Those Bones Are Not My Child is set in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in the midst of the rash of child murders 
that occurred in the city in the late 1980s. Sun- 
diata (Sonny), the son of the main character, Zala, 
disappears. The novel details Zala’s search for her 
son and, in the process, uncovers the particular 
and peculiar nuances of race and racism in 20th- 
century America. 
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To Die for the People: The 
Writings of Huey P Newton 
(edited by Toni Morrison) (1995) 

This collection of the writings of Black Panther 
Huey P. Newton was edited by Toni Morrison. 
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“Behind the Making 
of the Black Book” 

(1974) 

With the publication of The Black Book, a collec¬ 
tion of essays and pictures depicting moments in 
black history, Toni Morrison wrote an article for 
the journal Black World to explain her motiva¬ 
tion in creating and editing the project. In her 
article, she says she sees too much of black his¬ 
tory and culture being wrongly defined, either 
by whites or by misguided black youth. She sees 
the neighborhood drunk and pimp as signs of dis¬ 
torted solutions to living under the oppression of 
the dominant white society. Too many people, 
both black and white, have wrong impressions of 
black culture—that it is illiterate, that it adores 
white culture, and that there is some special, mys¬ 
terious soul of black people rooted in the dis¬ 
tant past. Morrison resents all of these attempts 
to define blacks beyond their actual culture and 
lived-history. 

Morrison wants to fight the myth-making that 
she sees surrounding the struggle for black Ameri¬ 
cans to assert themselves in the white-dominated 
society. She feels that even the black-is-beautiful 
cry is a distraction. It may satisfy some needs—of 
both blacks and whites—but she feels that a cul¬ 
ture’s strengths should depend on what the people 
are, not on what they look like. She believes, “The 
concept of physical beauty as a virtue is one of the 
dumbest, most pernicious and destructive ideas of 
the Western world.” 

The Black Book is meant to address some of 
these issues by presenting blacks and black culture 
in much of its variety, showing black Americans as 
they have really lived their lives. 
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“Clinton as the First Black 
President” (1998) 

SYNOPSIS 

After a summer in which she avoids watching, listen¬ 
ing to, or reading most of the news media—preferring 
instead to get her news in “conversation, public eaves¬ 
dropping, and word of mouth”—Morrison tentatively 
returns to catching up on current events to find that 
the big story is President Clinton’s adultery. She is dis¬ 
appointed. “Serious as adultery is,” she says, “it is not 
a national catastrophe.” It is both a tired old story of 
adultery and also the stuff of high drama about presi¬ 
dential impeachment—at first seeming, she says sar¬ 
castically, similar to past presidential transgressions: 
“the suborning of federal agencies; the exchange of 
billion-dollar contracts for proof of indiscretion; the 
extermination of infants in illegal wars mounted and 
waged for money and power.” But Clinton’s adultery 
is not so serious as all that. It is “thinner stuff.” It is 
“dangerously close to a story of no story at all.” Mor¬ 
rison questions why Clinton’s indiscretion so alarms 
the media, the Republicans, and the public—well, 
most of the public. She says that African-American 
men understand all too well. After all, Clinton is 
our first black president. Clinton, says Morrison, “dis¬ 
plays almost every trope of blackness: single-parent 
household, born poor, working-class, saxophone¬ 
playing, McDonald’s-and-junk-food-loving boy from 
Arkansas.” Suffering impeachment charges, he is also 
experiencing a degradation that black men can relate 
to: that is, no matter how capable he is, no matter 
how far he has come, he will be put back in his place 
by other powers. The laws to attack Clinton seem 
tailored, or interpreted, to get him. The presidency 
is being stolen from us, says Morrison—and this is 
a fact most quickly recognized by black men. This 
brief, but well-known essay was published in the New 
Yorker magazine. 
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The Dancing Mind: 
Speech upon Acceptance of 
the National Booh Foundation 
Medal for Distinguished 
Contribution to American 
Letters (1996) 

In her acceptance speech for receiving the National 
Book Foundation Medal for Distinguished Contri¬ 
bution to American Letters, Morrison speaks of 
the “dance of an open mind,” which is to say the 
free exchange of ideas that can occur between the 
reader and writer. She thinks such an exchange 
is being threatened, and, to make her point, she 
offers two anecdotes. 

The first is about a scholar who was very active 
in sports and school in his younger years but now 
finds, to his surprise, that he has a disability—that 
is, he has trouble simply sitting quietly in his room 
for hours with only his own thoughts and personal 
readings. He misses the forced engagement of non¬ 
stop activities that he had as a youngster. 

The second story Morrison experienced herself. 
She attended a symposium that addressed politically 
persecuted writers from around the world, and dur¬ 
ing a panel discussion, one author broke down in 
tears as she asked the audience for help against the 
persecution of women writers who challenged her 
country’s status quo. Morrison asked what she could 
do to help, and the author answered, “I don’t know, 
but you have to try. There isn’t anybody else.” 

In the first anecdote, Morrison sees a threat to 
the quiet act of reading and thinking in our over¬ 
drive society. In the second, she sees the danger 
to writing in societies that do not tolerate being 
challenged. Morrison combines the significances of 
both stories in her own life, as well as our society at 
large. She sees the importance of her ability to be 
alone for hours to read, think, and write and then 
to be able to publish without fear of being perse¬ 
cuted as the two parts necessary for a fully engaged, 
free, and dynamic culture. So Morrison asks her 
audience to join her in supporting this “dance of an 
open mind.” 
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“The Dead of September 11” 
( 2001 ) 

“The Dead of September 11,” written by Morrison in 
the days following the events of September 11, 2001, 
was first published in a commemorative edition of 
Vanity Fair. In her reflections on the terrorist attack 
on September 11, Morrison offers to speak directly 
to the dead, whose ancestry is rooted all over the 
globe. First she must set aside all her preconceived 
ideas about nations and what nations do, and for this 
she must cleanse her language of automatic descrip¬ 
tions. She feels she is limited in what she can say to 
the dead. She fears her language will be too limited. 
She can only offer “this thread thrown between your 
humanity and mine.” Morrison wishes she could 
hold them as their souls make their journey. 
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“Home” (1998) 

“Home,” by Toni Morrison, was published in the 
collection The House That Race Built and is a reprint 
of a talk she gave at the Race Matters interdisci¬ 
plinary conference held at Princeton University in 
1994. Morrison starts by telling her audience about 
the empowerment that writing gives her to explore 
herself and her world, but she realizes that she is 
never fully in control of her stories because the 
issue of race must always inform them. “Whatever 
the forays of my imagination, the keeper, whose 
keys tinkled always within earshot, was race.” 

For her to explore how race has informed her 
writing, she pictures American society as a home. 
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This equation brings reality to her subject. The 
question of a society that is not driven by racial con¬ 
cerns does not have to be some fanciful utopia. The 
image of a home “domesticates” the issue, allows it 
to be something we can all enter and think about. 

Morrison explains how, in Beloved, she had 
debated the novel’s last word with her editor and 
a friend. Her original ending word—which she 
does not state here—was more racially and sexu¬ 
ally charged, and dealt with the “estranged body, 
the legislated body, the violated, rejected, deprived 
body—,” which spoke to Morrison about a kind of 
homelessness since she saw “the body as consum¬ 
mate home.” In the end, she changed the word, 
and she expresses some regrets about doing that. 

This debate over the endings of Beloved reveals 
Morrison’s desire to deal with race in new and hon¬ 
est way, shorn of old assumptions and fantasies of a 
race-neutral society. It requires “a redesigned racial 
house.” She then briefly expresses how her various 
novels have been her attempts as such a redesign. 

She then calls for others, for society at large, to 
also explore its racial house, to finally let go of old 
language that says nothing new and that may even 
reinforce the inequities of a racial hierarchy. In 
the new racial world of her imagination and hope, 
differences are “prized but unprivileged.” Morrison 
ends by describing her idea of a world “both snug 
and wide open, with a doorway never needing to be 
closed.” This, for her, is home. 
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“How Can Values Be Taught 
in the University?” (2004) 

In her lecture, Morrison asks if it is the place of 
universities to teach values, and answers her own 
question by saying it always has—from its roots 
in the church, which taught an ecclesiastical view 


of the world, to its transformed state as a mostly 
humanist institution that employs, or attempts to 
employ, reason. 

Morrison points out that universities today 
already encourage an exploration of values through 
various initiatives, such as promoting volunteerism, 
public service, free speech, and the creation of insti¬ 
tutes that focus on ethical questions. As the debate 
on separation of church and school continues (for 
instance, on the issue of school prayer), the question 
remains: What values to teach? The answer may 
be already decided, because values “seep” through 
whenever a teacher teaches, whether it be by her 
choice of readings or her emphases. “What I think 
and do is already inscribed on my teaching, my 
work,” says Morrison. 

Morrison adds that no one value need dominate 
in academia. She suggests a wide-ranging discus¬ 
sion of values, not just within a particular uni¬ 
versity but also among universities—an approach 
facilitated, perhaps, by the Internet. Regardless of 
how it is done, Morrison warns that the university 
must treat its responsibilities to teach values as an 
obligation, or else “some other regime or menage 
of regimes will do it for us, in spite of us, and with¬ 
out us.” 
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“The Language Must Not 
Sweat” (an interview 
of Toni Morrison, 
by Thomas LeClair) (1981) 

Shortly after the publication of Morrison’s Tar 
Baby, LeClair interviewed Morrison in her office 
at Random House. Morrison explains what writ¬ 
ing is for her, that it is a way of exploring her 
world, of problem-solving, as a way for her to think. 
With each successive novel, she has learned to 
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more quickly recognize the path in the story, or the 
theme of the story, that she wishes to pursue. 

One broad idea that she has learned to cultivate 
is what she calls “village literature,” meaning stories 
that are intended to help define roles that people 
play in their immediate society and that help revive 
elements of a people’s past that might have been 
lost through change of location—due to migration 
or enslavement—or to the passing decades, when 
an entire society might transform due to technol¬ 
ogy or other influence. 

Because of her interest in writing “village lit¬ 
erature,” Morrison takes care to use language that 
has the energy of African Americans—that is, the 
energy of the people from her village. She wants 
the writing to be evocative but not forced. The lan¬ 
guage of her novels “must not sweat.” As such, she 
does not want her novels to be described as poetic 
because she fears her writing might sound forced, 
perhaps too precious. 

Morrison also explains her choices of characters. 
She is fascinated with the eccentric, partly because 
their personalities can often reflect the struggles 
and exuberances of a black community where “the 
rejects from the respectable white world” live more 
openly in their own village. 
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The Nobel Lecture in 
Literature, 1993 (1994) 

On the occasion of accepting her Nobel Prize in 
literature, Morrison recounts a folk tale of an old, 
wise woman—possibly a GRIOT in this version—who 
is blind and confronted by children who wish to 
test her wisdom. One child holds a bird in his hand, 
and asks her if the bird is dead or alive. She cannot 
answer the question because she is blind, but she 
does respond: “I don’t know whether the bird you 
are holding is dead or alive, but what I do know 


is that it is in your hands.” Thus, the wise woman 
turns the children’s question from one in which 
they are testing her to one in which she places the 
responsibility for the bird’s life in their hands. 

In applying this story, Morrison reads the bird 
as language, and the old woman is a wise writer, 
who says that the children must see themselves 
as responsible writers, and their use of language— 
whether abusing it, keeping it alive, destroying 
it, using it to nefarious ends, or using it to good 
ends—is in their hands. Indeed, it is in all of our 
hands. As an example of irresponsible writing, and 
speaking, Morrison refers to “statist language,” 
which censors and prevents newer explorations, a 
language that is “concerned only with maintaining 
the free range of its own narcotic narcissism, its 
own exclusivity and dominance.” Morrison is par¬ 
ticularly concerned with language when it is used 
to oppress. Often, statist language is used to keep 
a racial, ethnic, or economic class in power, just 
as surely as it might be used to keep in power an 
individual dictator. Morrison then turns the usual 
interpretation of the story of Babel in the Bible 
from regretful loss of unity to a tale of possibility, 
maintaining that comprehension of new language 
is a new way to see the world. 

Morrison implores her listeners to embrace her 
conclusion that the current generation of writers and 
orators has a responsibility to explore with language, 
to create for those younger and yet unborn a way 
to see the world that opens vistas, not closes them. 
She imagines someone young confronting those who 
now control the language: “[Is there] No song, no 
literature, no poem full of vitamins, no history con¬ 
nected to experience that you can pass along to help 
us start strong? You are an adult. The old one, the 
wise one.” The young want to be told stories that 
have meaning, an assurance that helps them find 
their own meaning when they begin to explore. 

“We die,” says Morrison. “That may be the 
meaning of life. But we do language. That may be 
the measure of our lives.” 
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The sculpture The Gift, by Dale Slavin, is located at the Lorain County Community College and features a phrase 
from Toni Morrison's Nobel acceptance speech: "We die. That may be the meaning of our lives. But we do language. 


That may be the measure of our lives." (Photograph by Carmen R. Gillespie) 


“On the Backs of 
Blacks” (1993) 

Morrison opens her essay by referring to a scene 
in an Elia Kazan movie in which a Greek immi¬ 
grant, seeking the American dream, chases off an 
African-American competitor—they both shine 


shoes—and thus the Greek immigrant becomes, as 
Morrison puts it, “an entitled white.” She suggests 
that it is only because of the presence of blacks— 
who are forced onto the lowest rung of the racial 
hierarchy—that the European immigrants could 
achieve the privileged status of white in America. 

This encounter between the Greek immigrant 
and the African-American shoe-shiner is reflected 
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in much of popular culture. Immigrants may vie 
with Americans generally for jobs, but they are most 
acutely put in competition with African Americans. 
Says Morrison, “the move into mainstream Amer¬ 
ica [for immigrants] always means buying into the 
notion of American blacks as the real aliens.” 

After accessing the role of politicians and the 
media in promoting the notion of blacks-as-aliens, 
Morrison turns to examples from fiction, and she 
points to Pap, from Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn 
(1884). Upon learning a black man can vote in 
Ohio, Pap says, “I’ll never vote ag’in.” Sounding 
embittered, Pap needs to have white privilege for 
him to feel like a true American. 

As African Americans break down social bar¬ 
riers that had once distinguished them from white 
society—as the “old stereotypes fail to connote”— 
then stubborn talk of racial distinctions “is forced 
to invent new, increasingly mindless ones.” Negoti¬ 
ating these inventions of race—whether refusing or 
accepting them—continues to be “the organizing 
principle of becoming an American.” 
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“The Pain of Being Black” 
(interview of Morrison by 
Bonnie Angelo) (1989) 

Angelo’s interview took place shortly after Morrison 
won the Pulitzer Prize for Beloved. In the interview, 
Morrison talks of her novel and of the brutalities of 
the slave trade upon Africans in Africa, on the voy¬ 
age, and in the United States. 

Several key points emerge in the interview. Mor¬ 
rison feels that bigotry against black Americans has 
served two purposes: It has been a distraction against 
recognizing the unfair class differences in this country, 
and it has united as Americans all other immigrants, 
who can claim to be white and therefore part of the 
mainstream simply because they are not black. She 
says that even Jews, who have participated as leaders 
in the Civil Rights movement, have become, in the 


eyes of many African Americans, part of the white 
establishment. She also claims that many of the prob¬ 
lems of being black in America appear entrenched 
because the society does not feel compelled to address 
them, such as the high unemployment rate among 
black teenagers in the inner city. 

One issue Morrison addresses at length is single¬ 
mother homes within African-American communi¬ 
ties. She says that the young black mothers—those in 
their mid-teens—are no younger than perhaps were 
their grandmothers or great-grandmothers when they 
had children. Morrison says that we need to sup¬ 
port these young women, not criticize them, and that 
society must see to it that they can eventually engage 
in whatever careers they would like and are capa¬ 
ble of achieving. If this effort requires giving them 
financial support, then society should do so. Assisting 
these young women, Morrison asserts, would be no 
more shameful an act than the rich succeeding either 
through inheritance or the “old-boy” network. 

Ultimately, says Morrison, the solution to the 
racial divide in this country is education, both to 
draw attention to institutionalized racism and to 
remove the belief that African-American citizens 
of this country are the other. 
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“Rediscovering Black 
History” (1974) 

Morrison begins this essay by recounting the struggle 
of many black leaders and organizations to remove 
stereotypes from the public arena: the black jockey 
lawn statues, the Amos ’n Andy (1951) TV pro¬ 
gram, and the story book Little Black Sambo (1899). 
Morrison believes these are misguided efforts. 
Indeed, she sees the black jockeys as reminders of 
the fact that many of the great jockeys before 1900 
were black, and that Amos ’n Andy was not only 
funny but also trailblazing in getting black charac¬ 
ters on television, and that Little Black Sambo was 
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“the only joyful, non-caricatured black children’s 
story in print.” Morrison proposes that instead of 
devoting energy to removing such images, it would 
be more productive to instead work to fill out the 
picture of what black culture and history has been. 

This is the reason for Morrison editing The Black 
Book (1974), a collection of posters, letters, newspa¬ 
pers, advertisements, movie frames, and other arti¬ 
facts and memorabilia depicting the way black life 
was actually lived in all its variety. The book was 
often a heart-breaking project for Morrison because 
the book contains not only black culture but also ele¬ 
ments of the larger white racist culture. For instance, 
within the collection was a letter by a white professor 
to W. E. B. DuBoiS, asking “whether the Negro sheds 
tears”—written in 1905. She says the collection also 
includes moments of grace between the races. “The 
Jewish hospital that opened its doors to the black 
wounded during the Civil War Draft Riots is as sig¬ 
nificant as Sydenham Hospital, which closed its doors 
to W. C. Handy’s wife (she died on its steps).” 

Morrison says the information in The Black Book 
renewed her pride as it recounts the many accom¬ 
plishments of black Americans, and she also felt 
great joy at seeing black history depicted not by 
limited images but by the full range of the black 
American experience. 
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“Rootedness: The Ancestor as 
Foundation” (1984) 

Morrison begins by writing about the conflict 
between the public and private life of a writer, artist, 
or, for that matter, any person. She quickly explains 
that the conflict is not a problem, just a reality that 
these two modes exist and that they must be recog¬ 
nized, sometimes reconciled. She feels it is a shame 
that the individual no longer seems to represent 
the group but only herself, and she appreciates any 
situation where an individual does represent a larger 
community, such as one that can be found in many 


black churches, where people sometimes shout their 
support of what an individual is saying. She also 
appreciates many black autobiographies in which 
an individual’s personal life can also represent much 
about the black community. The novel, too, Morri¬ 
son believes, can play an important role in express¬ 
ing the needs and spirit of a community. Morrison 
strives, therefore, to write something in which the 
reader can participate. She leaves out material in 
her prose so that the reader can fill in with his or her 
own imagination, in a kind of church shout. Morri¬ 
son then explains that a particular quality of black 
culture she tries to incorporate in her novels is “the 
presence of the ancestor,” which is an extension of 
the community. She believes such a presence, or 
lack of it, is a legitimate way to evaluate the litera¬ 
ture of black writers. Using as examples the writings 
of Richard Wright, James Baldwin, and her own 
novels—such as Song of Solomon and Sula —Mor¬ 
rison makes the point that a writer should not be 
in opposition to her ancestors or community. The 
writer is of that community. Says Morrison, “If any¬ 
thing I do, in the way of writing novels (or whatever 
I write) is not about the village or the community or 
about you, then it is not about anything.” 
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“A Slow Walk of Trees 
(as Grandmother Would Say) 
Hopeless (as Grandfather 
Would Say)” (1974) 

In discussing the state of race relations in America, 
Morrison begins by referring to her grandparents— 
John and Ardelia Wofford—who had very different 
predictions on the future of justice for blacks in 
America. In his youth and for all his 85 years, John, 
who had been cheated of land and of his ability to 
make a living through his carpentry, had little or no 
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hope that American society would become a just 
one for blacks, while Ardelia, more religious and 
more patient, believed that life was improving for 
African Americans, if very slowly—hence, the title 
of the Morrison article. Ardelia noted the seasonal 
march of trees creeping up a hillside and saw in 
their slow ascent a generational improvement in 
the lives of African Americans. 

Morrison points out that modern society has pro¬ 
vided support for both of her grandparents’ views. 
She still sees racist crimes against African Ameri¬ 
cans, but she also sees more black judges, politicians, 
and professionals. This dual view of racism was also 
reflected in Morrison’s parents. Her mother tried to 
be patient in the face of insults, but her father felt 
fury. This duality is reflected in their children: their 
son, who was “emotionally lobotomized by the refor¬ 
matories and mental institutions” and their daugh¬ 
ter—Morrison herself—a Princeton professor. 

Popular culture seems to provide evidence of 
improvement—for example, the images of blacks in 
a TV show like The Jeffersons or a movie like Buck 
and the Preacher —but Morrison questions how 
deep-rooted the changes are. She acknowledges the 
dramatic improvements African Americans have 
made in all areas of society but also sees many con¬ 
tinued economic gaps between blacks and whites. 
She notes, too, that when blacks move into a white 
neighborhood, the whites flee. 

In the end, Morrison feels the struggle of African 
Americans for equality does seem to be moving for¬ 
ward, though very slowly, like “a slow walk of trees.” 
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“Toni Morrison, the Art of 
Fiction” (1993) 

This interview of Toni Morrison was conducted 
by Elissa Schappell, with additional material from 
Claudia Brodsky Lacour. Morrison talks about her 


work habits such as getting up early and trying to 
get a large block of hours without interruption. 
Writing, for her, is a lifestyle. When asked if she 
always knew she would be a writer, she responds 
that she knew she would always be a reader. When 
she began writing her novels, it was because she 
wanted to read something that she had not read 
before. Asked when it was clear to her that she 
was indeed a writer, she answers, by the time she 
was writing Song of Solomon. Before that, given 
the external definitional limitations placed on her 
identity, it was difficult for her to envision herself 
a writer. 

Morrison also speaks of her liberation when she 
became able to see herself not only as a writer but 
also as an individual, free to make her own choices, 
her own mistakes, and own explorations. She espe¬ 
cially feels liberated from needing to model herself 
according to the expectations of men. “... I will 
never again trust my life, my future, to the whims of 
men, in companies [such as Random House, where 
she was an editor] or out. Never again will their 
judgment have anything to do with what I think I 
can do. That was the wonderful liberation of being 
divorced and having children.” 

Morrison speaks of the depiction of race by both 
white and black writers. She sees no problem with 
white writers depicting black characters, though 
some, such as Faulkner, do it better than oth¬ 
ers. In her writing, she tries not to depict a black 
character by simply using the adjective black, but 
by what she or he says or does. When asked about 
whether she bases her characters on real people, 
Morrison says she does not. Writing fiction for her 
is a great liberating experience. She balances the 
creation of her characters by partly following them, 
but never letting them take control of her creative 
process—that is, never letting them stray from the 
novel’s focus. 

Morrison continues to speak of her craft as 
a writer, but she makes it clear she writes as an 
African American. She explains that white writ¬ 
ers are not asked to give up their cultural heritage, 
whether that heritage is French, Russian, Irish, and 
so forth. “It’s very important to me that my work be 
African American; if it assimilates into a different 
or larger pool, so much the better.” 
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“What the Black Woman 
Thinks about Women’s Lib” 
(1971) 

Morrison begins this essay by noting distinctions 
in how black women and white women were per¬ 
ceived by society during the days before the feminist 
movement. Specifically, she remembers restroom 
signs in the Jim CROW South and notes that one 
room was for “White Ladies” while the other was 
for “Colored Women.” The sign painters may have 
intended a compliment to white women—call¬ 
ing them ladies—but Morrison saw in the word 
the unflattering implication of helplessness and 
softness. Black females, meanwhile, were called 
women, implying a certain toughness and indepen¬ 
dence—traits extolled by feminists. Feminists see 
themselves as “women.” In this way, black women 
were in the vanguard of feminism. 


Morrison does not, however, see a natural alli¬ 
ance of black women and white women in the fem¬ 
inist movement. White women continue to play an 
elitist role, and they do not seem to see racism as 
an equal problem in the nation. In spite of this lack 
of acknowledgment, black women struggle not just 
as women in a male-dominated society but also as 
blacks in a white-dominated society. 

Also, Morrison says that black women often do 
not have respect for white women, who she sees as 
too often playing the role of the “lady.” As a result, 
black women are often frustrated by black men who 
choose relationships with white women. According 
to Morrison, black women often see these white 
women as inferior to themselves because they do 
not always see themselves as equals to men. She 
believes that these relationships appeal to many 
black men who are frustrated in a racist society. 
Black women become equally frustrated when their 
very strengths—toughness and independence— 
work against them with their own men. 
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Cinematic, Theatrical, Musical, 
Poetic, and Dance Productions 
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Beloved (film) (1998) 

Directed by Jonathan Demme, Beloved was the film 
version of Morrison’s Pulitzer Prize-winning novel 
of the same name. Set in Ohio after the Civil War, 
the story is about an ex-slave haunted by the guilt 
of having killed her daughter years before during an 
escape attempt rather than see her returned to slav¬ 
ery. The film was a favorite project of Oprah Win¬ 
frey, who optioned the film rights to the book. She 
also played the leading role of Sethe, the ex-slave 
who had killed her daughter. Other leading actors 
in the movie are Danny Glover, playing Paul D; 
Thandie Newton, playing Beloved; Kimberly Elise, 
playing Denver; and Beah Richards, playing Baby 
Suggs. The film was produced by Winfrey’s Harpo 
Film Productions in conjunction with Touchstone 
Pictures and Buena Vista Pictures. The screenplay 
was written by Akosua Busia, Richard LaGravenese, 
and Adam Brooks, and the score was composed by 
Rachel Portman. Released in 1998, the film received 
generally disappointing reviews and ticket sales. 
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The Bluest Eye (play) (2005) 

Adapted for the stage by Lydia Diamond, The Blu¬ 
est Eye is based on Morrison’s novel of the same 
name. It focuses on the story’s central character, 
Pecola Breedlove, an 11-year-old girl in 1940s 
Ohio who thinks she will get love from her family 
and friends if only she had blue eyes. Directed by 
Hallie Gordon, the theatrical production received 
good reviews when it debuted in 2005 at Chicago’s 
Steppenwolf Arts Exchange. In 2006, the theatrical 
version of The Bluest Eye premiered in New York. 
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Degga (1995) 

Degga, a collaboration with Bill T. Jones and Max 
Roach, is a multimedia work involving spoken text, 
dance, and music. Meaning “to understand” in the 
Wolof language of Senegal, Degga was commis¬ 
sioned by Lincoln Center for its “Serious Fun Fes¬ 
tival.” Morrison wrote the text, the choreographer 
Bill T. Jones provided the dance, and percussion¬ 
ist Max Roach composed and arranged the music. 
Morrison’s text included various vignettes, includ¬ 
ing a man in hiding, two elderly lovers, scenes from 
the city, and the profile of a slave. Degga blends 
moments of solo material by the three artists— 
readings, dance, drumming—with JAZZ-like inter¬ 
play, or call-and-response, of their different media. 


Dreaming Emmett (1986) 

Dreaming Emmett is Toni Morrison’s only play to 
date and is based on the murder of Emmett Till, a 
black 14-year-old killed in 1955 by Mississippi rac¬ 
ists who accused him of whistling at a white woman. 
Till was beaten to death and his mutilated body 
was dumped in a river. The white men who alleg¬ 
edly killed him were eventually acquitted by an all- 
white jury. They confessed to the murder after their 
acquittal. Commissioned by the New York State 
Writers Institute at the State University of New 
York, Albany, Dreaming Emmett premiered in 1986 
in Albany’s Market Theater. The play’s perfor¬ 
mance commemorated the first celebration of Mar¬ 
tin Luther King’s birthday as a national holiday. 

The play is so far unpublished, and, indeed, no 
printed versions of Dreaming Emmett may exist 
because Morrison is reported to have destroyed 
all copies. 
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Four Songs after poems by 
Toni Morrison, for Soprano, 
Cello and Piano (lyrics by 
Toni Morrison, music by 
Andre Previn) (1994) 

Four Songs after Poems by Toni Morrison, for Soprano, 
Cello and Piano was composed by Andre Previn 
and premiered in concert in 1994. The songs were 
performed by Sylvia NcNair at Alice Tully Hall in 
New York. A review of the performance by Bernard 
Holland described the songs as a jAZZ-based con¬ 
versation between voice and flute. The songs were 
recorded by Sylvia McNair on Previn’s From Ordi¬ 
nary Things. They also appear on another recording 
entitled Music From Lucerne (2000). 
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Honey and Rue, A Song Cycle 
(lyrics by Toni Morrison, music 
by Andre Previn) (1995) 

Honey and Rue is an art-song cycle with lyrics written 
by Toni Morrison and set to music by Andre Previn. 
Moved by Morrison’s The Bluest Eye, the soprano 


Kathleen Battle asked Morrison and Previn if they 
would collaborate on a song cycle for her, and they 
agreed. Commissioned by Carnegie Hall, the work 
premiered in 1992, with Battle singing. 

The lyrics were the first that Morrison had writ¬ 
ten for an original score. They do not tell a par¬ 
ticular story, she says, but use “images of yearning, 
satisfaction, resolution” [CD liner notes]. They are 
inspired by the struggles and searchings in the lives 
of women and of African Americans generally. 

The cycle consists of six songs: “First I’ll Try 
Love,” a wistful reflection on something seemingly 
unattainable. “Whose House Is This?” is a depic¬ 
tion of alienation inspired by the African-Ameri¬ 
can experience in American history. “The Town Is 
Lit” is a study in contrast between suburban com¬ 
fort and city excitement. “Do You Know Him?” 
is an unaccompanied song addressing the identity 
of God. “I Am Not Seaworthy” is a dark reflection 
on drowning, inspired by the Middle Passage, and 
“Take My Mother Home” is a wish for self-sacrifice 
in the face of slavery. 

Previn’s music is scored for small orchestra and 
uses a free tonality that shifts in mood, according 
to Morrison’s words, from dark and moody to light 
to playful. The music often uses the tonalities and 
rhythms of JAZZ, BLUES, and SPIRITUALS. 
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Margaret Garner (lyrics by 
Toni Morrison, music by 
Richard Danielpour) (2005) 

The opera Margaret Gamer is based on Morrison’s 
novel Beloved, which itself is based on the true 
events in the life of the opera’s title character, a 
Kentucky slave in the 1850s who escaped to Ohio 
but, upon her recapture, killed her children rather 
than see them returned to slavery. Morrison wrote 
the opera’s libretto, and Richard Danielpour 
composed the music. The two-act opera has nearly 
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100 cast members, including two choruses: one 
for the slaves and one for the slave owners. Co- 
commissioned by the Michigan Opera Theatre, 
the Cincinnati Opera, and the Opera Company 
of Philadelphia, Margaret Garner debuted on May 
7, 2005, in Detroit, with mezzo-soprano Denyce 
Graves singing the lead role. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act 1 

The story opens in 1856 at a property auction in 
Kentucky. Edward Gaines, standing among the 
bidders, is from the area, but he has been away for 
20 years. When his family plantation, Maplewood, 
is brought onto the block, he interrupts the bid¬ 
ding and says that the plantation cannot be sold 
because it belonged to his dead brother. The other 
people have a hard time remembering him, but 
they accept his claim, so he takes possession of 
Maplewood. While signing the ownership papers, 
Gaines hears the singing of one of Maplewood’s 
slaves, Margaret Garner. He recalls his child¬ 
hood and grows wistful. 



The Modern Medea, an 1867 oil on canvas painting 
by Kentucky artist Thomas Satterswhite Noble was 
inspired by the story of Margaret Garner's 1856 
attempted murder of her children rather than have them 
returned to slavery. The painting is owned by Procter 
and Gamble Company and is on permanent display in 
the National Underground Railroad Freedom Center in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (Photograph by Carmen R. Gillespie) 


As the slaves of Maplewood return from the 
fields, Cilia—the mother-in-law of Margaret Gar¬ 
ner—joins her son and daughter-in-law for sup¬ 
per. Their eating is interrupted when Maplewood’s 
foreman, Casey, arrives with terrible news. Robert, 
Margaret’s husband, has been sold to another plan¬ 
tation. Margaret is to remain at Maplewood. 

Gaines hosts a marriage reception for his daugh¬ 
ter, Caroline. Gaines and his new son-in-law, 
George, argue about the nature of love. Later, Car¬ 
oline asks Margaret, now a servant in the Gaines 
house, for her views on love. The guests are horri¬ 
fied that Caroline should solicit a slave’s opinion, 
and they leave. Gaines is also horrified and scolds 
Caroline. Later, he watches Margaret clean the 
parlor, and he forces himself on her. 

Act 2 

Margaret goes to Cilia’s cabin to meet her husband, 
Robert, who is to visit from the plantation where he 
now lives. Robert is not there, but Margaret finds 
her mother-in-law packing and her own children 
missing. Cilia explains that Robert is planning an 
escape to Ohio. When he arrives, Robert confirms 
the news. This thrills Margaret, but she is upset 
that Cilia will not join them. Casey storms into the 
cabin, and this leads to a fight between him and 
Robert. It ends with Robert killing Casey. Robert 
and Margaret are now under even more pressure 
to escape. They flee and arrive at a shelter in Ohio. 
They are close to freedom, but Gaines catches up 
and captures Robert. Margaret fights back and wit¬ 
nesses Robert getting lynched. Unwilling to see her 
children returned to slavery, she murders them. 

Margaret is returned to Kentucky, where she 
stands trial for the theft and destruction of anoth¬ 
er’s property—that is, her own children. Caroline 
says that Margaret should not be charged with 
theft but with murder. She says the children are 
not property. They are human beings. The judges 
disagree. They sentence Margaret to be hanged for 
theft. Caroline begs her father to seek clemency 
for Margaret, and Gaines must choose between his 
daughter’s respect and the morality of the times. 

The next morning, Margaret ascends the scaf¬ 
fold. Gaines runs in with a legal document. The 
judges have granted Margaret clemency. She is on 
the gallows, with the rope around her neck, Marga- 
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ret expresses her refusal to live as a slave. She gives 
herself her own freedom by hanging herself. The 
onlookers, both black and white, pray for their own 
repentance and for Margaret’s soul. 
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New Orleans: The Storyville 
Musical (book written by 
Toni Morrison, Donald 
M cKayle, and Dorothea 
Freitag, music by 
Sidney Bechet and 
Jelly Roll Morton) (1984) 

New Orleans takes place in 1917 in the city’s Sto- 
ryville district, which is credited for being the 
birthplace of JAZZ. Morrison wrote the lyrics, and 
co-wrote the book with Donald McKayle and Dor¬ 
othea Freitag. Donald McKayle also directed and 
choreographed the musical. The score consists of 
music of the era, including works by Jelly Roll Mor¬ 
ton, Scott Joplin, and Sidney Bechet. Additional 
music was composed by Dorothea Freitag. Geof¬ 
frey Holder designed the costumes. The musical was 
done as a six-week workshop at the Public Theater 
in New York. It also was a New York Festival script. 


Poetry 

Although Morrison is primarily a fiction writer and 
has claimed that she is not a poet, she has writ¬ 


ten and published poetry professionally. Some of 
her poetry has proved the inspiration for classical 
composers Andre Previn, Richard Danielpour, 
and Judith Weir who have used her words as the 
foundation for several of their musical creations. 
In the spring 2002 edition of the poetry journal 
Ploughshares, Morrison published four poems: “I Am 
Not Seaworthy,” “The Lacemaker,” “The Perfect 
Ease of Grain,” and “The Town Is Lit.” Morrison’s 
poem “black crazies” appeared in MS. magazine in 
2002. She also published a small book of poetry for 
charitable causes entitled Five Poems in the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Modern Letters Rainmaker Edi¬ 
tions Series. 
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Spirits in the Well 
(lyrics by Toni Morrison, 
music by Richard Danielpour) 
(1997) 

Spirits in the Well is another collaboration between 
Toni Morrison and Richard Danielpour. After the 
successful performance of the piece Sweet Talk: 
Four Songs on Text, Danielpour asked Morrison to 
send him additional material. While Danielpour 
was attending the artists’ retreat, Yaddo, he com¬ 
posed the music for Spirits in the Well. 
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Sweet Talk: Four Songs on Text 
(lyrics by Toni Morrison, 
music by Richard Danielpour) 
(1996) 

Sweet Talk: Four Songs on Text is the result of a collab¬ 
oration between Morrison and the composer Rich¬ 
ard DANIELPOUR in a Princeton University workshop 
series called the PRINCETON Atelier. Created by 
Morrison and Robert Goheen, the workshop is meant 
to bring together creators from different fields, both 
within and outside the university’s faculty, to work 
with each other and Princeton students. 

Morrison herself worked with Danielpour, and 
the result was Sweet Talk: Four Songs on Text, 
which premiered at Carnegie Hall in 1997, with 
Jessye Norman singing. Accompanied by piano, 
cello, and bass, the songs include ‘“I Am Not 
Prey,” about a woman feeling safe in the coun¬ 
try, ‘“Perfect Ease,” which deals with the difference 
between bounty and excess, “Bliss,” which explores 
the expressions of happiness, and “Faith,” which 
explores immortality. 

As of this printing, no recording has been made 
of Sweet Talk. 
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This Thread (lyrics by 
Toni Morrison, composed 
by J. Mark Scearce) 

After reading Toni Morrison’s “The Dead of Sep¬ 
tember 11,” composer J. Mark Scearce used the piece 
as the foundation for his orchestral work entitled 
“This Thread.” Scearce’s work premiered on Sep¬ 
tember 10 and 11, 2004, in Nashville, Tennessee. 
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woman.life.song 
(lyrics by Toni Morrison, 
composed by Judith Weir) 
( 2000 ) 

woman.life.song was the brain child of Judith Aron, 
the former executive director of Carnegie Hall, 
who envisioned a song cycle about the life of a 
woman. Maya Angelou, Clarissa Pinkola Estes, and 
Toni Morrison agreed to write the lyrics and com¬ 
poser Judith Weir wrote the music for what became 
woman.life.song, a piece that traces the emotional 
and experiential nuances of a woman’s lifespan. 
woman.life.song premiered on March 22, 2000, at 
Carnegie Hall with Jessye Norman singing. 
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abolition Activism in the United States around 
the issue of slavery was complex and took many dif¬ 
ferent forms. Groups that believed in abolition often 
were in philosophical conflict and sometimes had 
divergent motivations for wanting to bring about 
the end of legalized slavery. Of course, the most 
active opponents of slavery were those individu¬ 
als who were enslaved. Resistance to slavery took 
many forms, including suicide, work slow-down or 
stoppage, homicide, escape, sabotage, and rebellion 
and revolt. The most well-known slave rebellions 
in the American colonies and the United States 
are the New York City Slave Rebellion in 1712, the 
Stono Rebellion in 1739, Gabriele Prosser’s Rebel¬ 
lion in 1800, Denmark Vesey’s Uprising in 1822, 
and Nat Turner’s Revolt in 1831. 

The earliest religious group to oppose slavery 
in the American colonies was the Quakers. Also 
called the Society of Friends, this group was 
active in protesting slavery and in aiding and abet¬ 
ting those who attempted to escape from slavery. 
Another important early organization that worked 
toward the emancipation of slaves was the African 
Colonization Society, which was formed in 1816. 
This group did not believe that blacks were capa¬ 
ble of becoming equal citizens in the country and, 
therefore, proposed that enslaved blacks be eman¬ 
cipated and then “returned” to Africa. 

In 1833, the American Anti-Slavery Society was 
formed. The group began a campaign of educating 
the public about the evils of slavery. The group 
included African Americans who had escaped from 


slavery in its lectures and persuaded over 30,000 
people to join its ranks. Well-known members of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society include Wil¬ 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Frederick Douglass, Lydia 
Marie Childs, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Signifi¬ 
cantly, the American Anti-Slavery Society origi¬ 
nally excluded women from its membership, but 
once women were allowed to participate in 1840, 
the organization became a major training ground for 
many of the women who eventually would become 
the leaders of the fight for women’s suffrage. 

No mention of abolition would be complete 
without discussion of John Brown. Brown estab¬ 
lished a base of activists, including several mem¬ 
bers of his own family, in Virginia. He then began 
to plan a raid on the federal arsenal at Harpers 
Ferry with the objective of using the arms to carry 
out an armed rebellion and instigate a slave revolt. 
Brown’s 1859 raid was unsuccessful, but his legacy 
and subsequent martyrdom inspired continued abo¬ 
lition activism until the Civil War and the EMAN¬ 
CIPATION Proclamation brought an official end to 
legalized slavery in the United States. 

The Bodwins in Beloved (1987) are abolition¬ 
ists as are some of the individuals and groups who 
rally around Sethe in the wake of the death of her 
baby girl. 
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Afra American literary renaissance The pro¬ 
liferation of writings by African-American women 
during the 1970s and 1980s—a literary profusion 
literary critic Joanne Braxton named the Afra 
American renaissance—was in part catalyzed by 
the shortcomings and sexisms of the Black Power 
movement, the public and political demonization 
of black women, and the rise of the black femi¬ 
nist movement at the end of the 1960s. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the writings of the renaissance urge 
reconsideration and rearticulation of the particular 
experiences of African-American women. Many of 
the authors of the Afra American renaissance, Alice 
Walker, Toni Cade Bambara, and Toni Morrison 
among others, challenge dominant constructions 
of black womanhood through their rewriting and 
recasting of stereotypes and flat portrayals of Afri¬ 
can-American women in literature. 

By proposing and constructing a more well- 
rounded black and female image, these texts chal- 
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lenge the fundamentally patriarchal and racist 
ideologies of American society, undermine perva¬ 
sive and persistent negative stereotypes of black 
women, and reflect the currency and influence of 
black feminist thinking. 
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African-American club women From the earli¬ 
est period of American history, African-American 
women have been actively involved in the struggle 
for social, educational, and political equality and 
justice. The organized effort of groups of African- 
American women to achieve these aims is known 
as the African-American club women’s movement. 

Early black women’s organizations focused on 
the strength of collectivity and advocated self-help. 
Two such organizations were the Colored Female 
Religious and Moral Society of Salem, Massachu¬ 
setts, and the Daughters of Africa, in Philadelphia. 
Organized African-American women’s activism 
gained momentum as black women participated 
in the struggle to end slavery. Activist organizers 
were women like SOJOURNER Truth who, while 
working within organizations that were predomi¬ 
nantly white, advocated specifically for the partic¬ 
ular concerns of African-American women. Out 
of the organizational lessons and premises of the 
ABOLITIONist movement emerged activism around 
women’s rights. During the pivotal Women’s Rights 
Conference held in Akron, Ohio, in 1851, Truth, 
delivering her well-known “Ain’t I a Woman” 
speech, pointed out that the concerns of African- 
American women were not included in the general 
concerns articulated by the group. 

African-American and white women who had 
discovered a common goal with the abolition of 
slavery began to part company over the issue of 
suffrage. Often white women activists were willing 
to argue for their right to obtain the vote rather 
than arguing for universal emancipation that would 
include black men and women. This split was the 
genesis of many African-American women’s orga¬ 


nizations that had as their main agenda the prob¬ 
lems and concerns of black women. 

For example, in the 1870s African-American 
women organized in struggle to end the practice 
of lynching, which had reached an appalling fre¬ 
quency. The efforts of Ida B. Wells Barnet were 
an important catalyst for the formation of African- 
American women’s organizations that were specifi¬ 
cally focused on the issue of lynching, as well as 
groups with other goals and aims. 

Perhaps the most prominent of these organi¬ 
zations was the National Association of Colored 
Women, which was a coalition of over 100 clubs 
previously established by African-American 
women. The National Association of Colored 
Women began in 1896. The group was a consoli¬ 
dation of two older national groups, the Colored 
Women’s League and the National Federation 
of African American Women. Some of the most 
prominent women in the ensuing Black Women’s 
Club Movement were Anna Julia Cooper, Jose¬ 
phine St. Pierre Ruffin, Mary Church Terrell, and 
Mary McCloud Bethune. 

At the turn of the century and beyond, the Afri¬ 
can-American club women’s movement organized 
around issues of social justice and economic uplift. 
In the 1950s and ’60s African-American women’s 
organizations were centrally involved in the work of 
the Civil Rights movement. Experiences of exclu¬ 
sion and sexism during the fight for racial justice 
led to the emergence of a black woman’s feminist 
movement. African-American women, academics 
and writers in particular, voiced concerns about 
their experiences of sexism in black organizations 
and racism in white organizations. The formation 
of African-American feminist organizations was a 
response. One of the most significant of these orga¬ 
nizations was the National Black Feminist Organi¬ 
zation, which began in New York in 1973. Another 
important group was the Boston-based Combahee 
River Collective, which began in Boston as a branch 
of the National Black Feminist Organization. 

Toni Morrison’s mother, Rarnah Wofford, 
was involved in many clubs in her community in 
Lorain, Ohio. Alice Manfred in Jazz (1993) can 
be considered a fictional version of an African- 
American club woman. 
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African-American quilting Scholarship on Afri¬ 
can-American quilting has blossomed since the 


1980s. African-American quilts are understood 
as functional, artistic, and even textual. Theories 
about the aesthetics, traditions, and practices of 
African-American quilting are widely disputed 
and are the subject of scholarly controversy. Some 
scholars maintain that traditional African quilting 
and textile production was a great influence upon 
early African-American quilts. Although men were 
the major textile producers in West Africa, while 
enslaved, African-American women were the pri¬ 
mary producers of quilts. Some scholars have noted 
patterns in early African-American quilts that sug¬ 
gest possible survivals from the Middle Passage and 
subsequent enslavement. There are observable pat¬ 
terns in these quilts that may connect them to 
some African aesthetic traditions. Some of those 
traditions include pattern improvisation, bright 
colors, asymmetrical design, and strip banding. 

Of course, African-American quilters incorpo¬ 
rated European styles and designs into their quilts; 
so African-American quilting, like so many other 
forms of African American art, is a synthesis of 
many different cultures and traditions. For that 
reason, it is difficult to define an African-American 
quilting tradition. Some scholars have posited that 
enslaved African Americans used quilts as texts, 
encoding in their various patterns messages, histo¬ 
ries, and even maps of potential escape routes that 
they did not want their masters to be able to read 
or to understand. Others feel that such a thesis is 
unlikely. 

Contemporarily, African Americans are actively 
involved in quilting as a hobby and as an art form. 
Contemporary African-American quilters produce 
traditional and experimental works using a variety 
of patterns, materials, and designs. 

When Baby Suggs takes to her bed in Beloved 
(1987), she contemplates the squares of color in 
her quilt. Sethe’s “bedding” dress in the same novel 
is quilted together. Pilate in Song of Solomon (1977) 
wears a quilt instead of a winter coat. True Belle 
from Jazz (1992) is also a quilter. 
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all-black towns Although most all-black towns 
were established in the wake of the Civil War and 
the mass exodus of freed African Americans from 
the South, there were instances of African Ameri¬ 
cans forming towns that were inhabited primarily 
by other African Americans as early as the 1830s. 
There were hundreds of these towns, scattered 
across the entire United States, including Alaska. 
Most all-black towns, however, were formed in 
the South, primarily in what is now the state of 
Oklahoma. At the time, the area was called the 
Indian Territory and was, according to treaty, in 
the possession of various Native Americans. Often 
the founders of these towns would obtain permis¬ 
sion and land from Native Americans. Frequently 
there were relationships between Native Ameri¬ 
can enclaves and all-black towns, with intermar¬ 
riage not uncommon. Although a few of them, like 
Eatonville, Florida, home of author Zora Neale 
Hurston, survive into the contemporary period, 
most of these locales fell on hard times and the 
towns disappeared. 

Some of the most prominent of these towns were 
Nicodemus in Kansas; Boley, Brooksville, Clearview, 
Grayson, Langston, Lima, Redbird, Rentiesville, 
Summit, Taft, Tatums, Tullahassee, and Vernon in 
Oklahoma; as well as towns in other states such 
as Dempsey, Alaska, and Parting Ways in Massa¬ 
chusetts, and Coit Mountain in New Hampshire. 
The reasons for the creation of these towns varied. 
Some of the towns were formed by emancipated 
African Americans who sought the economic and 
social solidarity that could be achieved by pool¬ 
ing resources, skills, and strengths. Others did not 
believe that they would be accepted into American 
society and felt that their best chance for survival 
existed by cultivating autonomy and self-suffi¬ 
ciency. The conditions freed African Americans 
faced in the South were often perilous and life- 
threatening. For some, all-black towns may have 
represented sanctuary and a chance to escape per¬ 
vasive racism. 

The establishment of these all-black towns was 
encouraged and supported by various individuals 
who were motivated by combinations of altruism 
and avarice. Men like Benjamin “Pap” Singleton 
advertised for African Americans who had been 
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enslaved to leave the South and to relocate to Kan¬ 
sas and form towns there. Those who journeyed to 
Kansas were often referred to as Exodusters, so 
called from Exodus, the Bible chapter that tells the 
story of the Hebrew exodus from Egypt. 

Of the hundreds of all-black towns that were 
formed in the United States, very few remain. 
The all-black towns that did not survive met their 
demise as a result of many different factors, includ¬ 
ing changes brought about by JlM CROW laws, inter¬ 
necine struggles, and deliberate, sometimes violent 
destruction by whites eager to have the land. Later 
factors such as integration and the loss of economic 
viability impeded the sustainability of many of these 
towns. Many of the towns that survive are on the 
brink of extinction, with declining populations that 
are often in remote locations with few economic 
opportunities. 

Son in Tar Baby (1981) is from the all-black 
town of Eloe. Toni Morrison’s novel Paradise 
(1998) takes place in the all-black towns of Haven 
and Ruby. 
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A.M.E. (African Methodist Episcopal Church) 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church is a 
branch of the American Methodist Church. The 
American Methodist Church emerged from the 
Methodist movement in England. In 1739, John 
Wesley began Methodism as a way of improving 
on Anglicanism. The movement gained strength 
and eventually became its own denomination. The 
founders of the Methodist Church realized that the 
future of the church was in the Americas and so 
they began their expansion into the colonies. Meth¬ 
odists rapidly spread the new denomination across 
the country and Methodism began to develop vari¬ 
ous branches. One of the main factions was the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Although the American Methodist Church 
accepted African Americans as members and con¬ 
demned slavery as an institution, African-American 
church members were forced to worship in segrega¬ 
tion. In 1787, this segregation became unacceptable 
to a group of African Americans who were members 
of the St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Refusing to endure 
the insult of segregated worship, a group of African 
Americans left the church and began the Free Afri¬ 
can Society. Eventually, the Free African Society 
splintered into two entities, the Episcopalians and 
the Methodist. In 1816, from the second group, the 
Methodists, emerged the African Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church under the leadership of Richard Allen. 

The newly established denomination grew rap¬ 
idly as churches were established in Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., Cincinnati, Chicago, and Detroit— 
major urban areas with significant populations of 
free African Americans. With the inception of the 
Civil War, the church found a new outlet for the 
activism that had been such a pivotal element in its 
foundation. As the Confederacy began to collapse, 
African Methodist Episcopal ministers worked 
within the slave states to convert former slaves. 
As a result, church membership grew exponentially 
and by 1880 had reached a new high of approxi¬ 
mately 400,000 members. Due largely to the activi- 
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ties of one of its prominent bishops, Henry McNeal 
Turner, the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
gained significant converts in Africa, particularly 
in the countries of Sierra Leone, Liberia, and South 
Africa. In the 21st century the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church continues to be a vibrant Afri¬ 
can-American institution with an international 
membership of more than two million. 

When Toni Morrison was a girl, the Woffords 
belonged to the Greater St. Matthews African 
Methodist Episcopal Church (A.M.E.) in Lorain, 
Ohio. There are several A.M.E. ministers in Mor¬ 
rison’s canon, including Reverend Cooper in Song 
of Solomon (1977) and Reverend Senior Pulliam 
in Paradise (1998). In Tar Baby (1981), Son also 
remembers the A.M.E. church in Eloe. 
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Atelier See Princeton Atelier 

Atwood, Margaret (1939- ) Since the pub¬ 
lication of her first novel, The Edible Woman, in 
1969, Margaret Atwood has been one of the most 
well-known, influential, and acclaimed contempo¬ 
rary women writers in English. Atwood is Canadian 
and was born in Ottawa. Because of her father’s 
occupation as an entomologist, Atwood and her 
family resided in many remote and isolated loca¬ 
tions when she was a child. As a result, for the early 
years of her education, she was home-schooled by 
her parents. A successful student, Atwood contin¬ 
ued her education into graduate school, eventually 
earning a master’s degree from Radcliffe College. 


She also began, but never completed, work toward 
a Ph.D. Atwood is married to author Graeme Gib¬ 
son and the couple has one child, a daughter. 

Although known primarily as a novelist, Atwood 
began her public writing career as a poet when, 
before her 21st birthday, she won the prestigious 
E. J. Pratt medal for her collection of poetry Double 
Persephone (1961). Atwood’s best known work is 
her 1985 novel The Handmaid’s Tale. The novel is a 
futuristic portrait of what could happen to a suppos¬ 
edly free nation when fundamentalism and patriar¬ 
chy become the dominant paradigms. Atwood is a 
prolific writer, having published more than 30 nov¬ 
els, poetry and short story collections, and critical 
essays. She is the recipient of the Booker Prize, the 
Arthur C. Clarke Award, the Ciller Prize, the Gov¬ 
ernor General’s Award, and many other awards and 
honorary degrees. All of her works are grounded in 
a quest for equality and are elaborations on the 
dangers of injustice and intolerance. 

Literary critics often compare the works of 
Atwood and Morrison. 
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Austen, Jane (1775-1817) Jane Austen is one 
of the most important English novelists. Her novels 
are largely satirical. Jane Austen was unusual for a 
woman of her time in that she enjoyed the privilege 
of acquiring an advanced education. Jane Austen 
was born in Hampshire, England, in 1775 to the Rev. 
George Austen and Cassandra Leigh-Austen. The 
Austens had eight children of whom Jane was the 
seventh. As a very young girl, Jane became enamored 
of the art of writing and began to pursue it seriously. 

In 1811, Sense and Sensibility became Austen’s 
first published work. The popularity of the work 
guaranteed the publication of Pride and Prejudice in 
1813 and Mansfield Park in 1814- 

Although all of Austen’s novels published during 
her lifetime were anonymously credited, the suc¬ 
cessful sales of her novels garnered a public follow¬ 
ing and a body of readers curious about her identity. 
During the next few years, perhaps encouraged 


by her success, Austen was incredibly productive. 
Beginning in 1814, Austen published a new novel 
every two years. Mansfield Park saw publication in 
1814- The novel Emma appeared in print in 1816 
and in 1818, the year after her death from Addison’s 
disease, Persuasion and Northanger Abbey. 

Austen had been ill repeatedly through the 
years. Addison’s disease is a failure of the adre¬ 
nal glands of the kidneys. At the time of Austen’s 
death in 1817, the disease had not been identified 
and to this day remains incurable. Austen’s post¬ 
humous publications saw the first acknowledgment 
of Austen’s authorship of her writings. Contempo¬ 
rarily, Austen is considered to be one of the finest 
novelists to write in the English language. 

Toni Morrison read and revered Jane Austen’s 
writings as a young girl. 
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Baldwin, James (1924-1987) Born in Harlem, 
New York, to an impoverished family, James Bald¬ 
win developed into one of America’s finest and 
most prolific writers. Baldwin’s work bridges generic 
boundaries. Baldwin’s relatively unhappy childhood 
was relieved by his frequent forays into the imagina¬ 
tive world of books. Baldwin credited reading and 
writing, both of which he did at a very early age, 
with providing him with options that allowed him to 
transcend, empathize with, share, and escape from 
the world in which he was born. During his life, he 
produced novels, essays, short stories, and children’s 
literature. Generally Baldwin’s work is concerned 
with the complexities of human interaction, par¬ 
ticularly as these encounters are informed by the 
artificial, yet all-encompassing, categories of iden¬ 
tity definition such as race, class, gender, national¬ 
ity, religious affiliation, and sexual orientation. 

Each of Baldwin’s novels, from his landmark 
and defining first novel, Go Tell It on the Mountain 
(1953), to his final work on the Atlanta child mur¬ 
ders, The Evidence of Things Not Seen (1985), offers 
his readers an unflinching examination of difficult 
and uncomfortable issues that reside in the heart of 
the conflict between American ideals and realities. 
Go Tell It on the Mountain is perhaps Baldwin’s most 
autobiographical novel. Baldwin’s first novel details 
the coming of age of a young African-American 
boy and the difficult negotiations the boy faces as 
the result of pressure from the various, sometimes 
conflicting, elements of his universe. 


Baldwin was one of the first African-American 
writers to deal with homosexuality explicitly in 
fiction. Baldwin’s second novel, Giovannis Room 
(1966), is an investigation into the life of a homo¬ 
sexual white European man. Disturbed by Ameri¬ 
can racism and racial violence, Baldwin relocated 
to Europe where he would spend much time on 
and off for the remainder of his life. Although he 
seemed to find life in Europe preferable to living in 
the United States, Baldwin was not naive about the 
exoticism and racism African Americans experi¬ 
ence in Europe. Baldwin’s essays often investigate 
the questions raised by, and possible solutions to, 
oppression and inequity. 

James Baldwin was the recipient of many awards 
during his career, including a Eugene F. Saxon Fel¬ 
lowship, a Rosenwald Fellowship, Guggenheim Fel¬ 
lowship, the MacDowell Colony Fellowship, and 
the French Legion of Honor. Baldwin also received 
several honorary degrees from several universities, 
including City University of New York and the 
University of Massachusetts. Baldwin lost a long 
battle with stomach cancer when he died at age 63 
in France in 1987. 

Toni Morrison edited a volume of Baldwin’s 
work entitled, James Baldwin: Collected Essays: 
Notes of a Native Son / Nobody Knows My Name 
/ The Fire Next Time / No Name in the Street / The 
Devil Finds Work / Other Essays (1998). Many crit¬ 
ics have noted Baldwin’s influence on Morrison’s 
writings. 
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Bambara, Toni Cade (Miltona Mirkin Cade, Toni 
Cade) (1939-1995) Among her many accom¬ 
plishments, author Toni Cade Bambara is noted 
as one of the first African-American women to 
articulate feminist rhetoric in the wake of the CIVIL 
Rights movement. Bambara’s work is a map of her 
commitment to equality and social change. Bam¬ 
bara, born Miltona Mirkin Cade in Harlem, New 
York, changed her name to Toni at the ripe age of 
around five or six. 

Always an excellent student, Bambara gradu¬ 
ated at the age of 20 from Queen’s College, began 
publishing fiction, and teaching. Bambara came 
of age during the turbulence of the late 1960s and 
found many outlets for her political, economic, and 
social concerns. She worked as a program director at 
Colony Settlement House. In 1970, Bambara edited 
the quintessential collection of African-American 
women’s writing of its time. The anthology was 
entitled The Black Woman. This landmark volume 
was a critical threshold that ushered the particu¬ 
lar concerns of African-American women into the 
national spotlight. Many women writers who had 
achieved or would achieve national prominence and 
acclaim were included in the text. Some of these 
writers were Paule Marshall, Audre Lorde, Nikki 
Giovanni, and Alice Walker. With the publication 
of The Black Woman and Gorilla, My Love (1972), 
Bambara began to receive popular and critical atten¬ 
tion for her writings. Following the aesthetics of the 
Black Arts Movement, Bambara’s edited collections, 
as well as her own writings, reflect her belief that 
writing should serve a social and artistic purpose. 

In 1977, Bambara released her second collec¬ 
tion of short stories, The Sea Birds Are Still Alive. 
In the collection, Bambara remains consistently 
concerned with the lives of marginalized and dis- 
empowered women and children. Bambara began 
to connect the injustices she lived and wrote about 
with the larger geopolitical situations she learned 
about and observed firsthand during her travels 
overseas, particularly her trips to Cuba and to Viet¬ 
nam. Bambara’s first published novel, The Salteaters, 
appeared in 1980. The novel is a complex interro¬ 
gation and integration of the conflicts arising out of 
the struggles of the Civil Rights and women’s rights 
movements. The novel was an ambitious attempt 
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to show that those divergences can be bridged and 
that they do not have to come at the expense of 
individual health and sanity. In 1987, Bambara 
published another novel, If Blessing Comes. 

As she expanded her creative repertoire, Barn- 
bara became involved in filmmaking as a professor, 
writer, and producer. Bambara produced several 
documentary films that were critically acclaimed. 
At the age of 54, in 1993, Bambara was diagnosed 
with the cancer that eventually was the cause of 
her death in 1995. Following her death, two more 
of her works were published, Deep Sightings and 
Rescue Missions: Fiction, Essays, and Conversations 
(1995) and Those Bones Are Not My Child (1999), 
both edited by Toni Morrison. 
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Battle, Kathleen (1948- ) Kathleen Battle is a 
world-famous soprano opera singer whose voice has 
been revered at the same time that her reputation 
has often been publicly reviled. Like Toni Morri¬ 
son, Kathleen Battle was born in a small industrial 
town in Ohio. As with many African Americans 
in Portsmith, Ohio, the Battles were a poor, work¬ 
ing-class family who, with seven children, struggled 
to make ends meet. Kathleen was the youngest 
of the Battle children. The family was a musical 
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one, with singing a frequent family event. Even 
as a young child, Kathleen distinguished herself 
with the beauty of her voice. After receiving much 
acclaim throughout her girlhood for her voice, Bat¬ 
tle left Portsmith to pursue musical studies at the 
College Conservatory of Music at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Battle began her professional training at the 
Conservancy in Cincinnati and majored in music 
education. Following her graduation from the Con¬ 
servancy, Battle began teaching music and audi¬ 
tioning for professional roles in opera. While she 
was teaching, she won a role with the Cincinnati 
Opera to sing at the Italian Spoleto festival, which 
exposed Battle for the first time to the larger opera 
community and launched her career as a singer. 

Soon thereafter, Battle began working with 
James Levine, who was then the principal conduc¬ 
tor for the Metropolitan Opera. Levine became a 
mentor of sorts to Battle and, eventually, encour¬ 
aged her to audition to become a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera company. After her successful 
audition in 1976, Battle quickly rose to national and 
international prominence, starring in premier roles 
in the world’s best-known operas. Unlike many 
opera stars, Battle also had commercial appeal and 
her recordings frequently broke records for classical 
music sales. Battle became a personality and, as a 
celebrity, was able to generate ticket sales as well as 
critical accolades. 

At the moment when Battle seemed most suc¬ 
cessful, stories began to surface about her being 
demanding and unprofessional behind the scenes. 
Eventually these rumors seemed to be substanti¬ 
ated when she was fired by the Metropolitan Opera 
in 1993. 

Battle continues to perform in concert and 
to make recordings. Battle’s recordings include 
the 1995 Honey and Rue song cycle, composed 
by Andre Previn, with lyrics by Toni Morrison. 
In addition to receiving several Grammy awards, 
Battle performed at the 1993 Clinton presidential 
inaugural festivities. 
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Beavers, Louise (1902-1962) Louise Beavers 
was an African-American film actress whose career 
spanned nearly four decades and included over 
160 film and TV roles. Beginning with a small part 
in the silent Gold Diggers (1923) to her last movie, 
The Facts of Life (1960), which starred Bob Hope 
and Lucille Ball, Beavers’s most common roles 
were those of a domestic—a cook, housekeeper, 
or maid—limited roles that were typical for a black 
actress during the years that she worked. In these 
roles, she often depicted the Mammy figure; a con¬ 
troversial stereotype of a black woman domestic, 
or slave, who was heavy-set, warmhearted, sassy at 
times, folk-wise at other times, and who also came 
with a jolly laugh. 
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Perhaps her most important role was in the 1934 
Imitation of Life, starring CLAUDETTE COLBERT, in 
which she played Delilah Johnson, whose light- 
skinned daughter, played by Fredi Washington, 
wanted to pass for white. It was the first time that 
a black woman’s emotional story was told in an 
American movie. Though the film was considered 
progressive at the time, Beavers’s role, neverthe¬ 
less, was that of Colbert’s maid; even as Colbert’s 
character made a fortune from her maid’s pancake 
recipe, Beavers’s character remained content in a 
subservient position. 

Between 1952 and 1953, Beavers starred in the 
TV show Beulah, playing the title role. She fol¬ 
lowed two other actresses who had played the part 
before her: Ethel Waters and Hattie McDaniel, 
and she was in turn followed by yet another actress, 
Amanda Randolph. Beulah was a maid. 

Because few other parts other than a domes¬ 
tic—or Mammy—were open to her, Beavers, who 
was naturally thin, had to keep up her weight, and 
though she was originally from CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
had to develop a southern accent. 

In the novel Song of Solomon (1977), when Milk¬ 
man and Guitar are arrested after trying to steal the 
green bag from Pilate’s house, Milkman describes 
Pilate’s behavior in the police station as like that of 
Butterfly McQueen or Louise Beavers. 
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Beloved Community The Beloved Community 
became a familiar and common term as the result 
of Martin Luther King Jr.’s use of it during the 
struggles of the Civil Rights movement. Josiah 
ROYCE is credited with originating and developing 
the influential idea of the Beloved Community in 
his development of absolute idealism as a philo¬ 
sophical concept in the United States. According 
to Royce, the Beloved Community derives from the 
collectivity of individuals who have organized their 
lives by adhering and acting in service to a cen¬ 
tral purpose. The challenge for the individual is to 
coordinate desires into a harmonious entity. This 


coordination creates a self. Each self constitutes a 
miniature Absolute. The Beloved Community can 
emerge when the micro Absolutes coalesce and 
work together. Royce believed that the emergence 
of the Beloved Community would bring about sta¬ 
bility and peace among humanity. 

Martin Luther King’s version of the Beloved 
Community emerged from his embrace of the phi¬ 
losophy of nonviolent direct action as the pri¬ 
mary tool in the struggle against oppression and 
discrimination. Through nonviolent direct action, 
the group that is experiencing oppression brings 
attention to the wrong being enacted upon them 
and therefore forces the oppressors to confront the 
immorality of their actions and, ideally, to correct 
and change their behavior. After a successful non¬ 
violent intervention and transition, King believed 
that the emergence of the Beloved Community 
was the next step. The Beloved Community, in 
King’s conception, was a group of different peo¬ 
ple coexisting with integrity and with love and 
mutual respect. Such a community, according to 
King, would be a realistic way for human beings 
to live together with a creative and compassion¬ 
ate mechanism for amicably resolving inevitable 
conflicts. 

Morrison may allude to the Beloved Community 
in several of her novels, including Beloved (1987), 
Paradise (1998), and Love (2003). 
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Bid Whist Bid Whist is a variation of the card 
game Whist, a game played in many versions in 
many countries throughout the world. The ori¬ 
gins of the game are a mater of controversy, with 
some scholars contending that the game began in 
England, while others believe it originated in Tur¬ 
key. The first written guide to the game of Whist 
in English is found in Edmond Hoyle’s 1742, A 
Short Treatise on the Game of Whist. After gaining 
popularity in England, versions of the game pro¬ 
liferated in Europe. The game migrated to what 
would become the United States with the British 
migration west. In addition to generating variations 
such as Bid Whist, the well-known game of Bridge 
is thought also to derive from Whist. 

Bid Whist is played primarily by African Ameri¬ 
cans and is thought to have originated with Afri¬ 
can-American Civil War soldiers. By the turn of 
the century, the game had gained popularity among 
Pullman porters who probably were responsible 
for the terminology of the game, which has a direc¬ 
tional orientation. Bid Whist uses a traditional set 
of 52 cards without jokers. There are four players 
in the game who work in pairs as partners and sit 
across the table from each other. In each round, the 
lead player sets the suit. Players must play that suit 
if they have that card. If they do not, they may play 
any card. The highest card of the original suit wins 
the hand, unless someone plays a trump card. In 
that case, the highest trump wins. The winning pair 
is the set of partners with the most successful bids. 

Bid Whist is a game that traditionally is associ¬ 
ated with strategy and trash talking. Often there 
is as much wit involved in a game as there is card 
playing. With the advent of other entertainment 
distractions, Bid Whist is not as popular as it once 
was. There are individuals and groups dedicated to 
ensuring the game’s survival in African-American 
communities. 

Morrison has her characters playing or referring 
to Bid Whist in several of her novels, including 
Sula (1913), Tar Baby (1981), and Jazz (1992). 
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Black Aesthetic In his 1968 article, “The Black 
Arts Movement,” Larry Neal articulated his ver¬ 
sion of the foundational principles of the Black 
Aesthetic. According to Neal, the function of 
black art is to conflate ethics and aesthetics, 
political action and artistic creation. In literary 
terms, the Black Aesthetic was one of the central 
artistic objectives of the writings produced during 
the Black Arts movement. The Black Aesthetic 
was defined by several architects, including Hous¬ 
ton Baker, Larry Neal, Hoyt Fuller, and Addi¬ 
son Gayle. Although there are many different 
components of the various definitions of Black 
Aesthetics, fundamentally the Black Aesthetic of 
the 1960s asserted that art produced by African 
Americans should, in addition to artistic con¬ 
cerns, address and help to transform the political, 
social, and economic problems faced by African- 
American communities. 

According to the precepts of the Black Aesthetic, 
the value of art could be measured by the extent to 
which it expressed the realities of African-Ameri¬ 
can communities and helped those communities to 
advance. The writers articulating the principles of 
the Black Aesthetic also felt that there were partic¬ 
ular characteristics that could be assigned to black¬ 
ness and therefore a work deserved merit to the 
extent to which it could be described as black. 

An important aspect of the Black Aesthetic was 
the reclamation of definitions of blackness. For 
centuries blackness had been associated with nega¬ 
tive ideas such as ugliness, dishonor, and evil. Neal, 
Fuller, and others attempted to reclaim the word 
and redefine black as beautiful. This redefinition of 
blackness included a reexamination of the history 
of African Americans and Africans and an affirma¬ 
tion of what that history represents. There was a 
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sense of mission among the Black Aestheticians. 
They believed there was a truth, an essential qual¬ 
ity of blackness and black people, that had been lost 
and could be recaptured by art that understood and 
valued the essential quality that had been erased by 
the legacy of slavery and racism. 

The Black Aesthetic insists on affirming the con¬ 
nection between a black present and past through 
art. This connection would catalyze a revolution in 
thought that would lead to a revolution in action. 
The revolution would usher in a world of black 
power and control over the destiny of black people. 
Black Aesthetic theory, even as expressed by the 
artists themselves, did not necessarily contain or 
confine the literature produced in its name. 

Although Morrison’s works are not examples of 
the Black Aesthetic, she was influenced by the art¬ 
ists whose works are defined by its principles. 
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Black Arts Movement The Black Arts move¬ 
ment, in literary terms, consists of the writings pro¬ 
duced approximately between the years of 1965 and 
1965 that produced works that affirmed many of 
the precepts of the Black Aesthetic. The artists 
of the Black Arts Movement, generally speaking, 
embraced the precepts of the Black Power move¬ 
ment and wrote art that attempted to catalyze both 
collective affirmation and political action. 

The phrase Black Power was popularized during 
the Civil Rights movement, in 1966, when Stokely 
Carmichael, chairman of the Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC), began to advo¬ 
cate for Black Power rather than nonviolent direct 
action as a strategy to achieve equality. This shift 
caused a rift between SNCC and the other organi¬ 
zations, such as SCLC, involved in the civil rights 
struggle. As advocated by Carmichael and SNCC, 
Black Power called for self-defense, affirmation of 
black people, and eradication of white domination. 

Artistically speaking, LeRoi Jones, who changed 
his name to Amiri Baraka in 1967, is often named 
as the artistic founder of the Black Arts Move¬ 
ment. In 1965, in the wake of the assassination of 
Malcolm X, Jones founded the Black Arts Rep¬ 
ertory Theatre. The theatre became a haven for 
young writers eager to use drama as an accessible 
means of social statement and transformation. The 
Black Arts Repertory Theatre, along with other 
organizations such as Umbra, began to produce 
poetry and plays that were primarily performative 
in nature with the intention of reaching people 
in the community who might not otherwise be 
attracted to literature. 

In addition to Baraka, other important voices in 
the articulation of Black Arts Movement theory were 
Askia Toure, Larry Neal, Hoyt Fuller, and Maulana 
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Karenga. Some of the artists associated with the 
movement were Ed Bullins, Gwendolyn Brooks, 
Eldridge Cleaver, Jayne Cortez, Harold Cruse, Mari 
Evans, Hoyt Fuller, Nikki GIOVANNI, Lorraine Hans- 
berry, Gil-Scott Heron, Maulana Ron Karenga, 
Etheridge Knight, Adrienne Kennedy, Haki R. Mad- 
hubuti, Larry Neal, Dudley Randall, Ishmael Reed, 
Sonia Sanchez, Ntozake Shange, Quincy Troupe, 
and John Alfred Williams. These artists found public 
voice for their publications in new publication ven¬ 
ues created and designated for black writers, in jour¬ 
nals and publishing houses such as Journal of Black 
Poetry, Black Scholar, Negro Digest, Lotus Press, Broad¬ 
side Press, and Third World Press. Another important 
vehicle for the dissemination of Black Arts movement 
writers was anthologies. Some of the most significant 
collections were Black Fire (1968), New Black Voices 
(1972), The Black Woman (1970), and Understanding 
the New Black Poetry (1970). 

Despite its rhetorical commitment to the produc¬ 
tion of art inseparably connected to the elimination 
of oppression experienced by black people, the gen¬ 
der oppression of black women was not acknowl¬ 
edged by the primary architects of the Black Arts 
Movement as germane to the struggle against racial 
oppression. The movement has also been consid¬ 
ered by some as homophobic and racially exclu¬ 
sive. By the mid-1970s, African-American writers 
associated with the Black Arts Movement began 
to work in other directions and to experiment with 
other forms, but the lasting impact of the move¬ 
ment remains, especially in terms of the integration 
of African-American studies into the academy and 
African-American literature into the mainstream 
publishing establishment. 

Although Morrison has not been a direct par¬ 
ticipant in the Black Arts Movement, she was 
influenced by the artists whose works are defined 
by its principles. 
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Black Panther Party The Black Panther Party 
was a political and social party that was formed in 
Oakland, California, in 1966 by a group of African 
Americans who felt that the objectives and tactics 
of the Civil Rights movement, with its emphasis 
on nonviolent direct action, were misguided and no 
longer effective. The primary founders and leaders of 
the Panther Party were Huey P. Newton and Bobby 
Seale. The two men and the other members of the 
Party began the organization with the founding prin¬ 
ciples of self-determination and self-defense for Afri¬ 
can Americans who sought liberation. Unlike the 
primary strategies of the Civil Rights movement, the 
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Panthers felt that violence was a viable solution for 
the achievement of black autonomy and freedom. 
The aims and objectives of the party were articu¬ 
lated in a 10-point platform that called for black 
autonomy and self-sufficiency. In order to accom¬ 
plish their goal of self-sufficiency, party members 
developed programs that would address the needs of 
the community and wean them from economic and 
psychological dependence on the government. 

Both Huey P. Newton and Bobby Seale became 
involved in legal conflicts with the police, with 
Newton charged with murdering a policeman and 
Seale indicted for political conspiracy. Neither 
was convicted of the crimes of which they were 
charged. Later investigations and documentation 
demonstrated that many of the legal problems 
encountered by the Black Panthers, particularly 
the murder of Panther member Fred Hampton in 
1969, were the result of orchestrated interference 
and framing by agencies of the federal government, 
including the Central Intelligence Agency and Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

By the early 1970s, internal struggles combined 
with external pressures to rend apart the founda¬ 
tions of the organization. Newton became heav¬ 
ily involved in drugs and Seale eventually left the 
party. The Black Panther Party was an important 
and influential group whose articulation of self- 
determination was an important component in the 
struggle for African-American equality and justice. 
The New Black Panther Party, begun in 1998, is a 
distinct organization from the original. 

Toni Morrison edited a volume containing the 
writings of Huey P. Newton, entitled To Die for the 
People: The Writings of Huey P. Newton (1995). 
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blues, the The music known as the blues was orig¬ 
inally an African-American art form that expressed 
the joys and heartbreaks in the wide range of Afri¬ 
can-American experiences. Although there are a 
number of forms, the primary, classic form of the 
blues is the 12-bar structure where the first two lines 
of each stanza are the same and then the third is a 
response to the first two. The structure of the blues 
is thought to derive from the African and African- 
American practice of communication and exchange 
between audience and performer known as call and 
response. This structure contributed to the original¬ 
ity and the improvisation of the blues as a form of 
expression. Ironically, singing the blues is supposed 
to have the effect of lifting the singer’s mood and 
relieving his or her sadness. Although blues is pri¬ 
marily sung, there are blues instrumentalists as well, 
with piano, drums, harmonica, and guitar the most 
significant blues instruments. 

Most scholars agree that the blues began as an 
art form after the Civil War. The form is thought 
to be a hybrid of the African-American work song 
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and the SPIRITUAL. The blues are thought to have 
originated in the Mississippi Delta region of the 
southern United States, but also to have deep roots 
in Georgia and Texas. One of the first singers popu¬ 
larly associated with the blues was Huddy Ledbelly 
who was one of the first 19th-century celebrities of 
the genre. One of the first popular blues songs was 
W. C. Handy’s “Memphis Blues.” 

In the 1920s the first blues recordings appeared 
by such luminaries as Ma Rainey, Bessie Smith, 
Mamie Smith, and Ida Cox. The blues are said to 
have moved north with African Americans in the 
Great Migration and by the 1930s and 1940s, 
the heart of the blues was in the urban North, par¬ 
ticularly in the midwestern rnecca of Chicago. 

The blues has been highly influential in the 
development of contemporary popular music, from 
rock to jazz. Many of the most popular rock musi¬ 
cians, including the Beatles and the Rolling Stones, 
name the blues and blues musicians as their pri¬ 
mary source of inspiration. 

The blues are often cited by literary critics as a 
primary influence in Morrison’s novels. 
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Brooks, Gwendolyn (1917-2000) Although she 
was known primarily as a poet, Gwendolyn Brooks 
also wrote novels, essays, and children’s literature. 
She was one of the most highly regarded American 
literary figures of the 20th century. Her birthplace, 
Topeka, Kansas, was not the location Brooks called 
home. For most of her life, Brooks lived in Chicago, 
Illinois. The experiences she had in that city col¬ 
ored all of her writing. 

From a very early age, Brooks was drawn to writ¬ 
ing and saw language as fundamental to her exis¬ 
tence. Brooks’s parents, Keziah Wirns Brooks and 
David Anderson Brooks, encouraged their daugh¬ 
ter and her younger brother, Raymond, to pursue 
education and the fine arts, including writing and 
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music. Despite this affirmation from home, Brooks 
faced both discrimination from whites and exclu¬ 
sion from some blacks as a result of her class and 
her color. Reading and writing provided a sanctuary 
for Brooks from the insults and injuries of everyday 
life as a dark-skinned African-American girl. 

Early in her adolescence, Brooks began to pub¬ 
lish her poetry and, after finishing high school, 
completed an associate degree in English. In 1939, 
Brooks married Henry Blakely. The next year the 
couple gave birth to their first child, Henry. A 
daughter, Nora, was born in 1951. Brooks had a 
life-altering experience when she became a pro¬ 
tege of Inez Cunningham Stark who ran a series 
of poetry workshops for African-American writers. 
From these workshops, Brooks honed her poetic 
craftsmanship, continued publishing, and began to 
have a reputation in the Chicago area. Her first 
book of poetry, A Street in Bronzeville, was pub¬ 
lished in 1945 and received a great deal of positive 
critical reception. A Street in Bronzeville launched 
Brooks’s career and established her as an important 
emerging voice in American letters, which was, at 
the time, a nearly unprecedented achievement for 
an African American. 

With the publication of her next book of poems, 
Annie Allen (1949), Brooks’s literary reputation 
was set. Not only did Annie Allen receive critical 
acclaim, but also, as a result of the publication, 
Brooks became the first African American to win 
the coveted Pulitzer Prize in literature. In 1953, 
Brooks published her only novel, Maud Martha. As 
Brooks’s career progressed, she became increasingly 
intrigued with the more experimental forms of writ¬ 
ing introduced and promoted by those espousing 
the Black Aesthetic. She began to transform her 
understanding of the purpose of her writing to one 
that focused on the conditions and realities of Afri¬ 
can-American communities and to their liberation. 

Her poetry became more reliant on free verse 
and less willing to conform to the expectations of 
the literary establishment. Her subjects shifted to 
a more direct examination of African-American 
urban life. In a show of solidarity with the quest 
for black self-sufficiency, Brooks left her publisher, 
Harper and Row, and signed with the black-owned 
Broadside Press. In 1968, Brooks was appointed 


as poet laureate of Illinois and received many lit¬ 
erary awards throughout her career, including 
the National Book Foundation Award for Distin¬ 
guished Contribution to American Letters. During 
her career, Brooks published more than 20 books of 
poetry. Gwendolyn Brooks died in December 2000 
of cancer. The Gwendolyn Brooks Center for Cre¬ 
ative Writing and Black Literature at Chicago State 
University, founded by Haki Madhubuti, continues 
to support her legacy and her commitment to nur¬ 
turing young writers. 

Many contemporary writers and artists, includ¬ 
ing Toni Morrison, cite Gwendolyn Brooks as an 
important influence on their work. 
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Brown v. The Board of Education of Topeka, 
Kansas This landmark 1954 Supreme Court case 
was the culmination of many years of legal effort 
to end the practice of segregation legitimated with 
the 1896 Supreme Court decision PLESSY V. FER ¬ 
GUSON . The Plessy decision arose as a result of 
the defense of Homer Plessy who was accused by 
officials of the East Louisiana Railroad of violating 
a Louisiana law that mandated that railroads pro¬ 
vide separate accommodations on all of the pas¬ 
senger trains that traveled through the state. The 
law, passed in Louisiana in 1890, mandated that 
passengers who were found sitting in the “wrong” 
compartment would be fined $25 or could spend 
20 days in jail. 

Homer Plessy sat in the white section of a rail¬ 
road car and was jailed as a result. Plessy was found 
to be in violation of the law. Unwilling to accept 
this injustice, and the fundamental violation of the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution that the Louisiana law repre¬ 
sented, Plessy attempted to assert his rights in court. 
In 1896, the Supreme Court heard the case, Plessy 
v. Ferguson, and found that Plessy was in violation of 
the Louisiana law. The Court made its decision with 
an eight to one ruling that asserted that there was a 
difference between the equality guaranteed by the 
Thirteenth Amendment and Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ments and the separation or distinction between 
the races mandated by the Louisiana law. In other 
words, the Court asserted that social and political 
equality could be considered as separate conditions. 
With this ruling, the Court established the legality 
and constitutionality of separate but equal. 

From the date of the Plessy decision, African 
Americans began the struggle to overturn this 
legal obstacle. The National Organization for 
the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
was one of the many organizations whose politi¬ 
cal, economic, and legal energies were directed 


to overcoming the precedent established by the 
Plessy decision. These efforts culminated in 1952 
with the presentation of the Brown v. The Board 
of Education case to the U.S. Supreme Court by 
NAACP lawyer Thurgood Marshall. The argu¬ 
ment in the Brown case was a conglomerate of 
several cases from Delaware, Kansas, South Car¬ 
olina, and Delaware. The specifics of the case 
Brown v. The Board of Education of Topeka, Kan¬ 
sas involved a fifth-grade girl, Linda Brown, and 
her legal inability to attend an all-white elemen¬ 
tary school close to her residence that had bet¬ 
ter facilities and funding than the black school 
that she attended. Linda Brown’s father, Oliver 
Brown, is the Brown named as the litigant in the 
Brown case. The Brown case was representative 
of the others, all of which involved the issue of 
the inequality of segregated public education. The 
Brown argument entailed demonstrating that sep¬ 
arate was not equal. 

The Supreme Court heard the case, but did not 
give its decision until nearly two years later. The 
Court, headed by Chief Justice Earl Warren, finally 
gave its decision on May 17, 1954. In a unanimous 
decision, the justices found the Plessy v. Fergu¬ 
son decision in violation of the Constitution and 
declared that the segregation of public schools was 
also unconstitutional. The decision was a major 
step forward in the fight for civil rights that Afri¬ 
can Americans had been actively pursuing since 
emancipation. The decision was controversial and 
met with resistance throughout the South. The 
case provided the legal justification for the federal 
government’s intervention in the state of Arkan¬ 
sas’s resistance to the integration of Central High 
School in Little Rock. The public school system 
in Prince Edward County, Virginia, closed rather 
than desegregate. The issue of school desegrega¬ 
tion, catalyzed by the Brown decision, provided the 
legal basis for the strategies and actions of those 
individuals and organizations involved in the CIVIL 
Rights movement of the 1950s and 1960s. 

In 2004, Toni Morrison published a book for 
young readers reflecting on the consequences of 
the Brown decision entitled Remember: The Journey 
to School Integration. The book marked the 50th 
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anniversary of the Brown decision and won the 
2005 Coretta Scott King Author Award. 
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Caliban Caliban is the name of Shakespeare’s 
servant/beast character in the play The Tempest 
(1611). The Tempest takes place on an island that is 
under the control of an exiled king, Prospero. Cali¬ 
ban, the son of the hag Sycorax, is the only native 
inhabitant of the island to appear in the play. 

Caliban has a vexed relationship with his mas¬ 
ter, Prospero. He claims that Prospero stole the 
island from him and that the land is rightfully his. 
He and the characters Stefano and Trinculo plot 
unsuccessfully to murder Prospero. Caliban is often 
understood as a foil to Prospero’s other servant, 
Ariel, who is said to be of the air and who willingly 
obeys Prospero’s commands. At the end of the play, 
Caliban seems to be humiliated and back in Pros- 
pero’s complete control and command. 

Because of his status as a slave and his claims 
to be the rightful owner of the land, Caliban has 
been read allegorically as a representation of the 
enslaved workers of the New World—Africans and 
Native Americans—who were in a similar position 
to that of Caliban in The Tempest. 

The character of Caliban has had particular 
theoretical potency for postcolonial writers in the 
Caribbean. In 1969, Airne Cesaire wrote A Tempest 
a response to the Shakespearian play; it repositions 
Caliban as a dignified and oppressed individual 
who demands of Prospero the return of what is 
rightly his and an end to the exploitation he has 
experienced at Prospero’s hands. 

In 1971, Cuban literary and cultural critic 
Roberto Fernandez Retamar wrote a seminal essay, 


entitled “Caliban: Notes toward a Discussion of 
Culture in Our America,” in which Caliban figures 
as a symbol of both the oppression and resistance 
experienced and manifested by Caribbean peoples. 
Caliban has become an important symbol of both 
colonial tyranny and postcolonial quests for auton¬ 
omy and identity. Some literary critics suggest that 
Son, one of Morrison’s central characters in Tar 
Baby (1981), alludes to Caliban. 
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Cane (1923) See Jean Toomer 

Catherine the Great (Sophia Augusta Frederica, 
Ekaterina Alexeevna, Catherine II) (1729-1796) 
Although she is best known as a monarch in Rus¬ 
sia, Catherine the Great was actually born into a 
German royal family. When she was born in 1729, 
the area now known as Poland was then German. 
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Her birth name was Sophia Augusta Frederica. At 
the age of 15, Sophia was betrothed to the heir to 
the Russian throne and moved to St. Petersburg to 
meet and marry her new husband. 

At the time of her marriage, Sophia converted 
to the Russian Orthodox religion and consequently 
took the name Ekaterina, Catherine. Although she 
was quite young, Catherine was deeply invested in 
acquiring knowledge and became intellectually and 
politically astute, mainly through reading and writ¬ 
ing, so much so that in 1762, at age 33, she had gar¬ 
nered enough support and resources to overthrow 
her husband, Peter III, who had become emperor 
the year before. Catherine became one of the most 
successful monarchs in Russian history. Catherine’s 
reign worked primarily because she enjoyed the 
support of the aristocracy at the expense of the 
impoverished classes. In spite of this discrimination 
against the poor, Catherine did work to increase 
educational opportunities and expanded Russian 
territory through war. 

In 1796, Catherine died rather suddenly of a 
stroke. She was succeeded on the throne by her 
son, Paul I. Toni Morrison references Catherine 
the Great in her novel, Tar Baby (1981). While he 
examines a photospread she is in, Jadine tells Son 
that she is wearing earrings that belonged to Cath¬ 
erine the Great. 
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chain gang Following the Civil War, groups of 
prisoners were often involuntarily forced to work 
while imprisoned. These groups of prisoners were 
frequently chained together while they worked 
and were therefore called chain gangs. African 
Americans were frequently the individuals who 
were forced to work on chain gangs; many of these 
individual were also wrongly imprisoned. Because 
of the prevalence of African Americans who were 
used for their free labor on chain gangs, as well as 
the large percentage of those prisoners who were 
imprisoned even though they had committed no 
crime, the chain gangs are understood by some 
historians to be an extension of slavery. African 
Americans who were in the SHARECROPPING system 
also frequently became imprisoned and ended up as 
captives on chain gangs. The sharecropping system 
required that African Americans work the land 
and produce an unrealistic profit. When they were 
unable to meet the impossible goal set for them by 
the landowner or employer, sometimes their debt 
was criminalized and the individuals would be sent 
to jail and then made to work on chain gangs as 
punishment. 

Labor from prisoners on chain gangs was largely 
responsible for the construction of the highways and 
railroads of the United States, particularly in the 
South. Investigative reports during the 1950s and 
1960s brought public attention to the abuses of chain 
gang labor and, as a result, the practice receded from 
large-scale implementation. Even though chain 
gangs do not exist on the scale they did in the past, 
during the last 20 years there has been a resurgence 
in the practice of using prisoners for labor. 

In Beloved (1987), Paul D is sold to a chain gang 
after he tries to escape from Sweet Home. 
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Chicago Defender, the African-American news¬ 
papers, newspapers that were largely written and 
produced by African Americans for a mostly African- 
American audience, were an essential and influential 
community institution in the United States. One of 
the most influential of these papers was the Chicago 
Defender, based in Chicago, Illinois. The paper began 
its circulation in 1905 and was headed by Robert S. 
Abbott. Abbott did not shy away from controversial 
and forthright exposes of the realities of racism in 
the United States. From the beginning the Defender 
covered lynchings, riots, and the brutality that was 
the norm for African Americans at the beginning 
of the century, particularly in the South. The paper 
began to have a wide circulation in the South and 
was one of the catalysts of the mass migration of 
African Americans from the South to the North, 
known as the Great MIGRATION. 

The Chicago Defender reached its peak circula¬ 
tion around mid-century. One of its lasting influ¬ 


ences was its support of African-American artists. 
Several writers got their start or cultivated a wide 
reading audience because of their publication in 
the paper. Two well-known African-American 
writers who appeared in the Defender were Gwen¬ 
dolyn Brooks and Langston Hughes. Although its 
circulation is greatly reduced, the Chicago Defender 
is still being published in 2006. 
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Chicken Little There are many versions of this 
tale, whose origins are unclear, but the basic story 
is as follows: Chicken Little is the children’s tale of 
a small chick who is struck on her head by a falling 
acorn and concludes that the sky is falling. She 
rushes off to tell the king, and, along the way, she 
warns others with the refrain “The sky is falling!” 
Everyone she meets—including such animals as 
Henny Penny, Goosey Loosey, and Lucky Ducky— 
panics and joins her to tell the king. But one ani¬ 
mal does not believe it: Foxy Woxy, who tries to 
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lure them all to his den with the promise of a short 
cut to the king. His real intention is to eat them 
all. There are many versions to the ending. In one, 
for instance, the animals are eaten, in another, one 
animal warns the others, and in still another they 
are saved at the last minute by the king’s hunting 
dogs, who scare Foxy Woxy out of the realm. 

The character of Chicken Little has worked 
itself into a culture reference for a person who 
becomes unduly afraid of something that is actu¬ 
ally harmless, while perhaps ignoring a true danger. 
Another moral of the story is to beware of those 
people—in the form of the fox—who would take 
advantage of mass hysteria. Chicken Little is a dis¬ 
missive term, used to either calm fears, insult the 
concerned party, or both. The refrain “the sky is 
falling” is similarly used in this dismissive fashion. 
The story has appeared many times in books, mov¬ 
ies, and television. 

In Sula (1973), the character, Chicken Little, 
is a young boy who is accidentally drowned in the 
river when Sula inadvertently lets go of his hands 
while she swings him in circles. 

chitterlings During slavery, most African Ameri¬ 
cans were limited in their basic sustenance, includ¬ 
ing their food supply. Frequently those who were 
enslaved were provided with only the remnants 
of the food supply. Often the staples they were 
provided were molasses and the offal of the meat, 
specifically the parts of the pig that the whites 
would not generally eat—ears, feet, bones, intes¬ 
tines, stomach, and anything else that could be 
scavenged. The creativity of African Americans 
materialized with the transformation of these scraps 
into not only edible, but also delicious cuisine that 
would come to be called soul food. 

The dish known as chitterlings was among the 
most well-known specialties of soul food. Chitter¬ 
lings are made from pig’s intestines. Before the dish 
is prepared, the intestines are carefully cleaned. 
They are soaked and rinsed several times until it 
is certain that all debris has been removed. Tra¬ 
ditionally the intestines are then boiled until they 
are soft. After they are boiled, chitterlings then are 
stewed along with other ingredients and season¬ 
ings or fried in a flour and seasoning batter. The 


consumption of chitterlings has decreased with 
time as discoveries about the potential health risks 
of eating high-fat foods have become more appar¬ 
ent. Chitterlings and soul food, however, remain 
an important component of African-American cul¬ 
ture as well as a reminder of the creative responses 
of African Americans to the deprivations imposed 
upon them by slavery. 

Chitterlings are a meal in Morrison’s The Bluest 
Eye (1970). 
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Chopin, Kate (1851-1904) Kate Chopin is one 
of the most revered of American writers. Although 
she was born in St. Louis, Missouri, she is associated 
with the South and is claimed as a southern writer. 

She married her husband, Oscar Chopin, when 
she was 19 years old. Her husband died in 1882 of 
what was then called swamp fever, and at that time 
she returned to her home in St. Louis, Missouri, 
with her six children from her marriage. 

Unlike many writers, Chopin did not begin to 
write until well into her adulthood. Chopin pub¬ 
lished her first poem in 1889. Much of her writing 
concerns the lives of women and her novels and 
short stories were often an implicit critique of the 
limitations placed on women’s lives by the tradi¬ 
tional roles imposed upon them. Much of her writ¬ 
ing has as its central locale Louisiana and the South. 
Eventually, doubting her abilities, Chopin stopped 
writing altogether, but during her 10 years or so 
as a creative writer, Chopin produced some classic 
works of American fiction, including her novel, The 
Awakening (1899), and many short stories. 

Chopin died in 1904 of a brain hemorrhage at 
the age of 53. Chopin’s work fell into obscurity 
until her writings received new appreciation and 
recognition in the wake of the renaissance of inter¬ 
est in women’s literature that happened as a result 
of the feminist movement of the 1960s and 1970s. 
Morrison analyzes Chopin’s work in her literary 
critical book, P laying in the Dark (1992). 
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Cincinnati, Ohio The city of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was founded in 1788. At the time of its found¬ 
ing, it was called Losantville. The name of the city 
was changed to Cincinnati in 1790. Cincinnati had 
its largest period of growth at the height of the 
steamship era when steamboats became the pri¬ 
mary form of interstate transportation early in the 
19th century. 


In addition to its prominence as a port for the 
steamship industry, Cincinnati was an important 
location for hog slaughtering, packing, and trans¬ 
portation. The river also became a porous bound¬ 
ary for escaping slaves trying to cross from the slave 
state of Kentucky to the free state of Ohio. For 
this reason, Cincinnati became a center of ABOLI- 
TlONist activity and a major hub for the system of 
escape from slavery known as the UNDERGROUND 
Railroad. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s father, Lyman 
Beecher, relocated from New England to Cincin¬ 
nati when he was appointed to a position at the 
Lane Theological Seminary. After Harriet Beecher 
Stowe moved to the city in 1832, her exposure 
to and involvement in the abolitionist movement 
led her to write Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852) as a 
work designed to garner support for the movement. 



The location on the Ohio River where Margaret Garner, the real-life inspiration for the character Sethe in Beloved, is 
believed to have escaped from slavery in Kentucky to freedom in Ohio in January of 1856. It is the current location 
of the John A. Roebling Suspension Bridge. (Photograph by Carmen R. Cillespie) 
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Margaret Garner, the real-life inspiration for 
Morrison’s Sethe in Beloved (1987), escaped from 
Boone County, Kentucky, to Cincinnati in 1856. 
Her subsequent trial was held in Cincinnati. 

Today Cincinnati is a thriving metropolitan 
area and, after Cleveland, is the second largest city 
in Ohio. 
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Circe In Greek mythology, Circe is the daugh¬ 
ter of the sun god Helios and the sea nymph Per- 
seis. The characteristics given to Circe vary with 
the sources of the references to her. She has been 
described alternately as a GODDESS, a nymph, and 
as an immortal sorceress. Nearly all accounts of 
Circe cast her as the inhabitant of an island, Aeaea, 
which is located variously by different authors off 
the eastern coast of Italy or on the promontory of 
Circeii in Latinum, south of Rome. 

According to scholars, as a mythological figure 
Circe may be a survival from the religions of pre- 
Hellenic matriarchal societies. In these cultures, 
women, because of their role as child-bearers, were 
associated with the mysteries of life and death and 
the natural climatic cycles of regeneration and 
decay. There are at least three significant refer¬ 
ences to Circe in Greek mythology. Circe appears 
in the tale of Scylla, the legend of Jason and the 
Golden Fleece, and in the quest of Odysseus. In the 
Scylla narrative, Circe falls in love with a minor sea 
god, Glanaus. This god approaches Circe on her 
island and she believes that he comes to her with 


the intention of declaring his love for her. Gla- 
naus’s purpose in going to Circe’s island, however, 
is to request from her a love potion so that he can 
use it to seduce the sea nymph Scylla. Glanaus’s 
request outrages Circe and she reacts by making 
him a potion that, instead of seducing Scylla, trans¬ 
forms her into a malicious beast. 

During his quest for the Golden Fleece, Jason 
seduces Circe’s niece, the sorceress Medea. With 
Medea’s assistance, Jason steals the Golden Fleece 
and murders Medea’s father, Apsyntus, Circe’s 
brother. Jason and Medea then come to Circe’s 
island to request forgiveness and absolution for 
Medea. Circe grants their request; however, the 
couple does not tell Circe the whole truth about 
their deeds. When she learns the truth, she drives 
them from the island. 

Lost in his journeying, Odysseus and his men 
happen upon Circe’s island, Aeaea. Depending on 
the version of the story, Circe transforms Odysseus’s 
men into beasts or stones. Odysseus avoids Circe’s 
spell because of the protective power of a herb 
given to him by Hermes, the son of Zeus. Eventu¬ 
ally, Circe frees the men from her spells after fall¬ 
ing in love with Odysseus. Odysseus remains with 
Circe on Aeaea for five years. In a later version 
of the story, following Odysseus’s death, his wife 
Penelope and his son Telemachus come to Aeaea. 
Circe gives them both immortality and Telemachus 
marries Circe. 

As these stories suggest, Circe seems to be an 
ancient symbol of the powerful woman. This figure 
may have become threatening in stories that come 
from a male-dominated culture in which strong 
women are often portrayed as evil. In spite of the 
probable change in the characteristics of Circe, her 
original significance as a figure that can control and 
manipulate the forces of life and death is still pres¬ 
ent in the stories about her that survive. Morrison 
creates a southern and African-American Circe 
with her character of the same name in Song of 
Solomon (1977). 
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Civil Rights movement The Civil Rights move¬ 
ment in the United States was the struggle for Afri¬ 
can Americans to achieve equality and citizenship 
as provided for white males in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. Throughout 
African-American history there have been two 
major strains of thought regarding the nature of 
what the African-American struggle for equal¬ 
ity consisted of, how that battle was to be waged, 
and what the ultimate objective or prize would be. 
These two major intellectual and political beliefs, 
known generally by the labels integrationism and 
separatism, were held by individuals who, for the 
most part, adhered to the notions that the solu¬ 
tions to the African-American problem could be 
achieved either through fighting for the right to 
assimilate and integrate into American society or 
through strengthening African-American commu¬ 
nities from within and developing them as separate 
communities, largely independent from American 
society as a whole. 

The Civil Rights movement of the late 1950s 
and early to mid-1960s was largely based upon the 
integrationist school of thought elaborated by men 
and women such as Frederick Douglass, Anna Julia 
Cooper, Frances Ellen Watkins Harper, W. E. B. 
Dubois, Walter White, Septima Clark, Diane Nash 
and Martin Luther King Jr. 

The black church through slavery and up 
through the first half of the 20th century was the 
stronghold and organizing center of the African- 
American community. Although legally begun by 
various experts within African-American politi¬ 
cal organizations such as the NAACP in the early 
decades of the 20th century, the Civil Rights 
movement of the 1950s and ’60s took place largely 
through the actions and support of black Christian 
churches. The main strategy of the Civil Rights 
movement was to confront racist and segregationist 


laws and practices with nonviolent direct action. 
This strategy manifested in boycotts, sit-ins, and 
other nonviolent protests that forced confronta¬ 
tion and examination of the practice of JlM CROW 
segregation in public life, housing, schooling, and 
voting practices. 

In the mid- to late 1960s, there occurred a major 
schism in the Civil Rights movement between those 
who favored integration and those younger people 
who abandoned the principles of the early move¬ 
ment in favor of nationalism, separatism, commu¬ 
nism, or socialism, in other words, for a multiplicity 
of ideologies. 

This ideological split in the intellectual and 
activist community marked the beginning of the 
disintegration of integrationism and nonviolent 
direct action as the dominant strategic tool of the 
Civil Rights movement. The actions of the individ¬ 
uals involved in the Civil Rights movement brought 
about the 1954 Supreme Court decision BROWN V. 
The Board of Education, which rendered ille¬ 
gal segregated schooling, and various voting rights 
acts, the 1961 Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
ban on segregation in pubic transportation, and the 

Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Morrison’s works are centrally concerned with 
the issues of the Civil Rights movement. 
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Clabber Girl baking powder lady Clabber Girl 
baking powder has been a baking product since 
1879, when the new powder was touted as faster 
and more consistent than other leavening agents 
of the time. Introduction of Clabber Girl baking 
powder made the Hulman family, owners of the 
process, wealthy. 

On the original label was an image of a woman 
churning milk. Clabber is sour milk, though milk 
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was not an ingredient in the baking powder. In 
1923, a new label depicted a young woman holding 
a plate of biscuits while an elderly woman plucks a 
goose, children watch, and a kitten stalks a feather 
and a broken toy horse. The key feature of the label 
is the Clabber Girl herself, a young blonde girl, 
sometimes shown alone eating a biscuit or offering 
a tray of biscuits made with the baking powder. 

In the 1930s, the Hulman family conducted a 
major advertising campaign to promote their prod¬ 
uct. Based in Terre Haute, Indiana, they sent sales¬ 
men across the country, nailing signs to roadside 
posts and knocking on the doors of homes to speak 
to the lady of the house. Despite the Great Depres¬ 
sion, Clabber Girl sales rose to become a national 
brand. 

In Sula (1973), Sula has a dream/hallucination 
about the Clabber Girl. 

Cliff, Michelle (1946- ) Michelle Cliff is an im¬ 
portant contemporary writer whose writings expose 
the complex intersections of race, gender, sexuality, 
and colonialism. Cliff was born on the Caribbean 
island of Jamaica. Cliff s mother was a member of a 
black Jamaican family that was in a position of rela¬ 
tive privilege as a result of the island’s skin-color and 
class hierarchies. 

When Cliff was a young girl, her family moved 
to the United States. Cliff and her family returned 
to Jamaica in 1956 to launch her father’s ultimately 
unsuccessful ambition to begin his own business on 
the island. Eventually the family returned to the 
United States. 

Cliff completed high school and college in the 
United States and then continued her studies on 
the graduate level in Europe. While in Europe, Cliff 
began to explore and acknowledge her identities as 
a black person and as a lesbian. When she came out 
as a lesbian, Cliff was estranged from her family. 

When Cliff returned to the United States she 
worked as an editor and began to publish her own 
works, particularly poetry. Cliff continues to publish, 
focusing in recent years mainly on prose and fiction. 
While Toni Morrison worked at Random House, 
she was Cliffs editor. Cliff has held a number of 
teaching positions at various colleges and universi¬ 
ties and shares her life with poet Adrienne Rich. 
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Clifton, Lucille Sales (1936- ) Lucille Clifton 
is one of the most prolific African-American poets. 
Clifton has been writing and publishing poetry for 
more than 30 years. Clifton was born in New York 
in 1936 to a working-class family that emphasized 
learning, particularly reading and writing. As a 
result of her parents’ emphases and influences, Clif¬ 
ton completed high school and entered college at 
Howard University in Washington, D.C. While she 
was at Howard, she met her future husband, Fred 
Clifton. She also made the acquaintance of other 
fellow students who would become writers—Toni 
Morrison, who was known in her Howard days as 
Chloe Wofford, and the writer Amiri Baraka, who 
was known in his Howard days as LeRoi Jones. 
While at Howard, Clifton majored in drama. 

After graduating from college, Clifton worked 
as a poet and as an actor. Clifton’s first book of 
poems to be published was entitled Good Times. 
Good Times was published in 1969 to much critical 
acclaim. In addition to her poetry, Clifton began 
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writing works of fiction for children. Clifton has 
published more than 20 children’s books as well 
as more than 10 collections of poetry. When Toni 
Morrison was working at Random House, she 
worked with Clifton as her editor. 

Clifton’s personal life has been marked by many 
losses of friends and family, including the untimely 
deaths of her mother, husband, and daughter. 
Clifton herself has had numerous bouts of cancer 
and yet continues to write and to teach. She has 
been a finalist for the Pulitzer Prize in poetry and 
has served as the poet laureate for the state of 
Maryland. 
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Clotel; or, The President's Daughter: A Narra¬ 
tive of Slave Life in the United States (1854) 

Published in 1854, Clotel, the first novel written by 
an African American, tells the fictionalized story of 
Clotel, a young slave girl fathered by Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson. Clotel was written by William Wells Brown. 
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Although the novel’s protagonist is the president’s 
daughter, due to laws dictating that children fol¬ 
low the condition of their mother, Clotel is a slave. 
Throughout the text she attempts to free herself 
and eventually escapes to Washington, D.C. Dis¬ 
covered by slave catchers, she flees the tentative 
sanctuary of the city and is trapped by the slave 
catchers on a bridge traversing the Potomac River. 
Spanning the river, the bridge polarizes Virginia 
and Washington, black and white, slavery and 
freedom. Given the choice between the Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., side of the bridge and the awaiting slave 
catchers on the Virginia side and the inevitable 
return to slavery, Clotel jumps into the river, find¬ 
ing her only escape in the arms of death. Clotel’s 
struggle is the embodiment of double-conscious¬ 
ness as she literally battles her dual identities as 
American and African American in her fight for 
liberty. Textually, Washington, D.C., represents 
the potential freedom she is entitled to and yet is 
denied solely because of her racial identity. Clo- 
tel is an important literary antecedent for African- 
American writers, including Toni Morrison. 
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Colbert, Claudette (Lily Claudette Chauchoin) 

(1903-1996) Front the 1920s to the 1980s the 
actress known as Claudette Colbert made more 
than 60 Hollywood films. Born in Paris, France, to a 
wealthy family, Colbert’s birth name was Lily Clau¬ 
dette Chauchoin. When Colbert was a girl, her fam¬ 
ily relocated to the United States. After completing 
high school, Lily decided to pursue a career as an 
artist and studied at the Art Student’s School. 

When Lily was cast in her first professional play, 
she abandoned her art, changed her name to Clau¬ 
dette Colbert, and pursued acting full-time. Begin¬ 
ning as an actress on Broadway, Colbert earned 
progressively more significant roles and garnered 
more acclaim. In the 1920s she began to receive 
attention as a film actress, and a string of suc¬ 
cessful films convinced her to abandon Broadway 
for Hollywood. Colbert enjoyed a successful career, 
winning an Academy Award for the 1934 film It 
Happened One Night. 

In the late 1950s, as her film career began to 
wane, Colbert returned to Broadway and made 
some television appearances. Her last feature film 
was the 1961 movie, Parrish. Colbert is mostly 
remembered for her contribution to the film genre 
of the screwball comedy. 

In later years, Claudette Colbert spent most of 
her time in Speightstown, Barbados, in her home, 
Bellerive, which she owned for 30 years until her 
death there in 1996. While living in Barbados, she 
often invited celebrity friends to the island as her 
guests. Two of her most famous visitors were Nancy 
and Ronald Reagan. 

Toni Morrison references Claudette Colbert in 
her novel The Bluest Eye (1970). 
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Collins, Addie Mae (1949-1963) In 1963, the 
Civil Rights movement was, in many ways, reach¬ 
ing a peak. In August, the leaders and organizations 
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primarily involved with civil rights protests orga¬ 
nized the well-publicized March on Washington. 
Shortly afterward, in September of 1963, Ku Klux 
Klan members in Birmingham, Alabama, com¬ 
mitted the terrorist act of bombing a church, spe¬ 
cifically the African American 16th Street Baptist 
Church, which in 1963 was the largest black Baptist 
church in Birmingham. 

On Sunday morning, at the time that the Klan 
had chosen to bomb the church, services were about 
to begin. Four teenage girls who served in the church 
as ushers, Addie Mae Collins, Denise McNair, Cyn¬ 
thia Wesley, and Carole Robertson, were in the 
basement of the church preparing for the service. 
Members of the Ku Klux Klan had placed 15 sticks 
of dynamite under the church stairwell, near the 
basement where the girls were. When the dynamite 
exploded, all four of the girls were killed. Twenty 
other church members were seriously injured. 

Addie Mae Collins was only 14 years old when 
she and her friends were murdered. Her parents, 
Alice and Oscar Collins, were the parents of six 
children in addition to Addie. There was outrage 
nationally and internationally in response to the 
murder of the four girls. Their death trained a 
spotlight on the devastating realities of racism and 
racially motivated terrorism in the United States. 

In the initial aftermath of the crime, astonishingly, 
no one was charged. It took more than a decade, 
and a change in the social and political climate, of 
the United States before one of the Klan members, 
Robert Chambliss, was accused, tried, and finally 
convicted of first-degree murder. Chambliss began 
serving his sentence when he was convicted in 1977 
and remained in prison until his death in 1985. 

Two other men were eventually convicted of 
the murders of the four girls killed in 1963. In 2001 
Thomas Blanton, like Chambliss, was found guilty 
of murder. He received a life sentence as did his fel¬ 
low Klan member, Bobby Cherry, in 2002. Cherry 
died in prison in 2004. None of the convicted men 
ever acknowledged their guilt. 

In Song of Solomon (1977), as the Sunday man in 
the Seven Days, Guitar Bains is supposed to avenge 
the deaths of the four girls killed in the 16th Street 
Baptist Church bombing. Paradise also alludes to 
the bombing. 
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Colored Ladies of Delaware, Ohio, the The 

Colored Ladies of Delaware, Ohio are mentioned 
twice in Toni Morrison’s Beloved. The group is 
said in the novel to assist in the effort to free 
Sethe after her attempt to murder her children 
rather than have them returned to slavery. In 
the article, ‘“The Colored Ladies of Delaware, 
Ohio,’” Anne Bower and Diane Silleck try to 
discover if this reference has any historical basis. 
Their efforts uncover that Morrison elaborated 
the women’s group from a reference found in 
Herbert Aptheker’s A Documentary History of the 
Negro People in the United States (1951) to a peti¬ 
tion submitted to the Ohio Convention of Negro 
Men from the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society of 
Delaware, Ohio. 
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Obsidian: Black Literature in Review 12 (Spring- 

Summer and Fall-Winter 1997): 156-173. 

colored only In the wake of the Civil War, there 
was a backlash against African-American emancipa¬ 
tion and the African-American quest for full partici¬ 
pation in American democracy through acquisition of 
equal access to public facilities, education, and voting 
rights. As a result, those resistant to African-Ameri¬ 
can equality instituted various measures designed to 
ensure black subordination. These measures took 
the form of legislation, vigilante terrorism, and insti¬ 
tutionalized segregation. The Supreme Court case, 
PLESSY V. FERGUSON, was critical to the evolution of 
segregation. The Court decision legalized the racial 
separation of schools, public facilities, and public 
transportation. This separation of the races was often 
marked by signs that became the symbols of segre¬ 
gation. These signs were used to designate which 
facilities were exclusively white and which were for 
African Americans. During the time of segregation, 
African Americans were often called colored people, 
and so the signs indicating black facilities most fre¬ 
quently read “colored only.” Correspondingly, the 
signs for white people would read “whites only.” The 
southern United States was littered with these signs. 
The signs were gradually removed as those fighting 
against segregation were able to dismantle institu¬ 
tionalized racial separation through civil rights legis¬ 
lation passed in the 1960s and 1970s. 

Contemporarily, and ironically, authentic “col¬ 
ored only” and “white only” signs are quite valuable. 
There is increasing interest in African-American 
memorabilia by both African-American and white 
collectors. Representations of the racism of the 
United States, such as Mammy dolls, lawn jockeys, 
and “colored only” signs are frequent components of 
antique and vintage collectibles sales and auctions. 

In Sula (1973), Nel Wright encounters “Colored 
Only” signs and the corresponding realities of seg¬ 
regation when her mother, Helene Wright, acci¬ 
dentally enters the “Whites Only” car on the train. 
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Coltrane, John (1926-1967) John Coltrane is 
one of the best-known and respected JAZZ musi¬ 
cians. He is known for his innovations as a com¬ 
poser and jazz saxophonist. Coltrane was a native 
of North Carolina. His father, also named John 
Coltrane, was a musician and Coltrane grew up 
influenced by his father’s playing. 

He spent his formative years in the South before 
moving north to Philadelphia in his late teens fol¬ 
lowing the deaths of his grandfather, father, and 
uncle and his mother’s relocation to New Jersey. 
Although he received very little formal education 
in music, Coltrane played throughout high school 
and began to pick up professional gigs. During 
World War II, Coltrane served in the navy for a 
year. In 1946, while still in the navy, he made his 
first recording. 

After the war, Coltrane worked as a saxophon¬ 
ist for a variety of well-known bands, including 
those of Dizzy Gillespie, Earl Bostic, and Johnny 
Hodges. Coltrane’s most productive and influential 
years were spent following the beginning of his col¬ 


laboration with Miles Davis in 1955. During the 
1950s, Coltrane also played with another giant of 
jazz music, Theolonius Monk. 

Unfortunately, Coltrane also developed an 
addiction to heroin that began to interfere with 
his performance. His addiction made him unreli¬ 
able and obscured his abilities. As a result, in 1956 
Miles Davis fired him from his group. This dismissal 
was a wake-up call for Coltrane who decided to 
enact his own recovery from his drug addiction. 
Coltrane had his family lock him in his room as he 
withdrew from heroin completely alone. 

This experience brought about a transformation 
in Coltrane. Afterward, he pursued his music pas¬ 
sionately. Again he worked with Thelonius Monk 
and, eventually, reunited with Miles Davis. Dur¬ 
ing this period, Coltrane delved into experimental 
reformulations of jazz and of the saxophone. Due 
to creative and temperamental differences, in 1960 
Davis and Coltrane again parted ways. Coltrane 
then formed his own group. 

Coltrane’s innovations were controversial and 
remain so into the contemporary period. He was 
the creator of the sub-genre of jazz called free jazz. 
Coltrane’s reliance on long improvisational solos 
was applauded by some and scorned by others. 
Nevertheless, his playing was unique and brought 
about a reinvention of, as well as increased interest 
in, jazz music. In 1967, John Coltrane died sud¬ 
denly of liver cancer. He was 40 years old. 

In an interview with Nellie McKay in the book 
Conversations with Toni Morrison (1994), Morrison 
makes the point that there are many different types 
of black writer. Just as John Coltrane does not sound 
like Louis Armstrong, but both are black, so her writ¬ 
ing is distinct from other that of black writers (153). 
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Congress of Racial Equality See CORE 

conjure woman When Africans arrived in the 
United States, the Caribbean, and South America, 
and were enslaved, they brought with them reli¬ 
gious customs and traditions that they were often 
prohibited from practicing openly. Consequently, 
many African religious philosophies and practices 
were combined with Christian religions, particu¬ 
larly Catholicism, and created new systems of belief 
such as Vodun and Santeria. On the surface, these 
new religions resembled the religions of the slave 
holders and, therefore, allowed those who were 
enslaved to retain some of the elements of West 
African traditional religious practice. 

In the belief systems that evolved in slave com¬ 
munities, frequently there were individuals to 
whom special powers were attributed. These indi¬ 
vidual men and women were said to be conjurers 
and purportedly were able to use supernatural pow¬ 
ers and incantations to shift the dynamic of power 
from the slaveholder to the slave. Conjure men and 
women were often revered, and sometimes feared. 
Other slaves would go to them seeking solutions to 
problems and difficulties. 

When African Americans began to publish 
literature, the conjure woman became an impor¬ 


tant literary figure, most notably in the fiction of 
Charles Chestnutt. Like her real-life ancestor, lit¬ 
erary conjure women frequently use knowledge, 
cunning, and community solidarity to subvert 
the power of an oppressor. The conjure woman 
as a literary trope enjoyed a renaissance with the 
proliferation of contemporary African-American 
women’s writing. Critics have called many of Toni 
Morrison’s characters conjure women, including 
Pilate Dead from Song of Solomon (1977), Sula and 
Ajax’s mother from Sula (1970), and Baby Suggs 
from Beloved (1987). 
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CORE (Congress of Racial Equality) The Con¬ 
gress of Racial Equality (CORE) was an early civil 
rights organization founded in Chicago, at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, in 1942. In the beginning the 
membership of the organization was mostly white 
and middle class. Several of the original members 
of CORE were also members of the older civil 
rights organization, the Fellowship of Reconcilia¬ 
tion (FOR). The organization was always integrated 
and was formed with the objective of implement¬ 
ing civil disobedience as modeled and defined by 
Henry David Thoreau and Mahatma Gandhi as 
a strategy for combating the inequalities experi¬ 
enced by African Americans in the United States. 
Members of CORE, such as Bayard Rustin, George 
Houser, Anna Murray, and James Farmer, became 
major figures in the CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT of the 
1950s and ’60s. 

One of the important early actions of CORE, 
which was implemented five years after the organi¬ 
zation’s founding in the spring of 1947, was called 
the Journey of Reconciliation. The members of 
CORE wanted to push the federal government to 
acknowledge that segregation in interstate travel 
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was unconstitutional even though it was the prac¬ 
tice throughout the southern United States. In 
order to accomplish this task, black and white mem¬ 
bers of CORE were assembled to travel together 
through the South, defying the segregation rules in 
the states they would pass through: Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 

During the Journey of Reconciliation, CORE 
members faced physical violence and arrest. The 
most productive result of the journey was the 
national and international focus it brought to the 
injustices of segregation. The Journey of Reconcili¬ 
ation was the first of many CORE protests through 
nonviolent civil disobedience. These actions 
included more attempts to defy segregation in 
interstate transportation, voter registration drives, 
and sit-ins. 

The fight against segregation in interstate trans¬ 
portation reached a climax with a series of actions 
called the Freedom Rides. Interracial riders went 
through the states that were most resistant to 
desegregation, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi. The riders again were met with vio¬ 
lence, resistance, and arrest. The Freedom Rides 
continued until the federal government was forced, 
in 1961, to intervene and to declare segregation in 
interstate travel illegal. 

CORE was one of the organizations responsible 
for organizing and implementing the 1963 March 
on Washington. Although his participation was 
relegated to behind the scenes status because he 
was a gay man, and therefore, at the time, thought 
to be a potential liability, many participants and 
historians have asserted that the March would not 
have happened without the efforts of CORE mem¬ 
ber Bayard Rustin. 

CORE worked with the Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC), the Southern 
Leadership Conference (SCLC), and the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo¬ 
ple (NAACP) to plan a voter registration drive and 
to encourage the growth of grassroots activism in 
Mississippi during the summer of 1964. This col¬ 
laborative effort was known as Freedom Summer 
and focused its efforts on registering black people 
to vote and establishing freedom schools to provide 
education generally and also to teach organizing 


techniques. The summer drew the participation of 
local residents, as well as that of volunteers from 
other states. During the summer, three young 
men involved in the work of Freedom Summer, 
James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, and Michael 
Schwener, were kidnapped and killed by local 
whites. Again, the publicity the event garnered 
brought essential attention to the conditions of life 
for blacks in the South and brought pressure to the 
federal government to pass legislation to support 
the efforts of CORE and the other groups working 
in the civil rights struggle. The most significant of 
these measures was the Voting Rights Act, passed 
in 1965. The act was designed to ensure that all 
American citizens, including African Americans, 
were guaranteed that they would not be discrimi¬ 
nated against at the state or local level when they 
attempted to exercise their right to vote. 

CORE continued throughout the 1960s and into 
the present day to advocate for racial equality. The 
organization has programs designed to continue 
to support its founding principles of the establish¬ 
ment of equality for all of the citizens of the United 
States and the world, irrespective of color. 

In Paradise (1998), Christine, as a young girl, 
reads her mother May’s notes about CORE and 
misunderstands, thinking that her mother is writ¬ 
ing about a woman named Cora. 
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Corinthians First and Second Corinthians are 
two books of the Christian Bible—two of the 14 
chapters of the Bible known as the Pauline Epistles, 
the letters written by Paul to the people in the 
church at Corinth. 

The city of Corinth is located off the Aegean 
coast of southern Greece. It was an essential hub 
for the largely sea-based transportation of the time, 
and in Corinth there were people of many differ¬ 
ent nationalities and experiences. As a port city, 
Corinth had a reputation as a city where sexual 
conduct often transgressed the boundaries of what 
was considered by many people of the time to be 
morally objectionable. In Paul’s mission to spread 
Christianity, one of his primary targets was the city 
of Corinth because of its reputation and its size. He 
traveled to the city to establish a church there and 
was successful in his efforts. 

After Paul’s departure from Corinth he received 
word from a woman named Chloe and from others 
that the members of the church were not adhering 
to the principles that were fundamental to Paul’s 
interpretation of Christian doctrine. While Paul 
was traveling and establishing churches, he went to 
the city of Ephesus where he wrote First Corinthi¬ 
ans. The letter that would become First Corinthi¬ 
ans was probably composed in A.D. 53. 

In his letter, Paul addresses the moral crises the 
church was facing. He also answers questions they 
had addressed to him in an earlier letter. In First 
Corinthians Paul addresses the issues of incest, 
marriage, celibacy, divorce, idolatry, women’s roles, 
and love. Paul’s meditation on love and its signifi¬ 
cance in First Corinthians is one of the most well- 
known passages from the Bible. 

Second Corinthians was composed in approxi¬ 
mately 57 A.D. to try to correct the wrong direction 
Paul felt the church in Corinth had taken. After 


his visit and as a result of the growth of the church, 
by the time Paul wrote Second Corinthians, the 
members of the church seemed to be conforming 
to Paul’s expectations, but there were continuing 
problems. In Second Corinthians, Paul addresses 
the church of Corinth and attempts to clarify his 
role as the messenger of God’s word. 

Morrison refers particularly to First Corinthians 
with her character of the same name in Song of 
Solomon (1977). L also refers to Corinthians as the 
source of her name in Love (2003). 
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crash of 1929 Beginning in March of 1929, there 
were signs that the 1920s boom of the New York 
Stock Exchange market was on perilous footing. The 
boom turned to bust in October of 1929 when, on 
the 24th, the market took a decided nosedive and 
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the value of stocks plummeted perilously. On Tues¬ 
day the 29th, now called Black Tuesday, more than 
16 million shares were traded, generating a massive 
sell-off and subsequent devaluing of the market. 

These events are now called the Crash of 1929. 
From September of 1929 to July of 1932 the stocks 
in the New York Stock Exchange lost most of their 
value. This dramatic shift destroyed the fortunes 
of many millionaires and affected the lives of ordi¬ 
nary working people as well. The change in fortune 
resulted in the suicides of many. The market did 
not regain the levels it had attained in 1929 for a 
quarter of a century. 

Many experts agree that the crash was probably 
caused by stock purchases made with credit rather 
than with cash, which ultimately resulted in bank 
failures and business closings. This chain of events 


was arguably a major catalyst for the Great DEPRES¬ 
SION of the 1930s. 

Morrison’s characters in The Bluest Eye (1970), 
Sula (1973), Song of Solomon (1977), Jazz (1992), 
Paradise (1998), and Love (2003) are affected by 
the stock market crash. 
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Danielpour, Richard (1956- ) Composer Rich¬ 
ard Danielpour is a native New Yorker who showed 
musical promise at a young age. Danielpour attended 
the New England Conservatory of Music and con¬ 
tinued his music education at Juilliard. Danielpour 
has worked professionally and very successfully as a 
composer, becoming one of the most respected and 
in-demand contemporary composers. 

Danielpour has received commissions from 
orchestras around the United States and holds an 
exclusive contract with the classical music divi¬ 
sion of Sony Music. He also works as an academic 
and has served on the faculty of the Manhattan 
School of Music since 1993. Some of Danielpour’s 
best-known works are Elegies (2001) and Celestial 
Night (1999). Reviewers of his work often find that 
his music is grounded in the traditions of romanti¬ 
cism and that he is fundamentally American in 
his sensibilities, with his music heavily influenced 
by the American composers Aaron Copeland and 
George Gershwin. Included in Danielpour’s many 
accomplishments are his collaborations with Toni 
Morrison. He wrote the music and she wrote the 
story and lyrics for the works Sweet Talk: Four Songs 
on Text (1997), Spirits in the Well (1997), and Mar¬ 
garet Gamer (2005). 
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Dante Alighieri (1265-1321) Born in Florence, 
Italy, Dante Alighieri is considered one of the mas¬ 
ters of literature, particularly of poetry. According 
to most accounts, as a young child Dante saw from 
a distance and fell in love with a woman named 
Beatrice Portinari. Although the two appar¬ 
ently never actually conversed or spent any time 
together, Dante, in the chivalric tradition, inter¬ 
nalized her as an ideal. Beatrice appears in many 
of Dante’s works and was his muse even after her 
death. Both of Dante’s parents died before he 
reached adulthood. 

Dante married as a young man and had several 
children with his wife, Gemma Donati. As a result 
of his political affiliations, he was exiled from Flor¬ 
ence. His family did not leave the city with him. 
While living in exile in northern Italy, Dante wrote 
his most well-known and acclaimed work, the epic 
poem, The Divine Comedy (1307-12). 
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The Divine Comedy is structured in three parts, 
“Inferno,” “Purgatoria,” and “Paradiso.” The work 
consists of a total of 100 cantos. Written in terza 
rirna, the poem’s narrative traces the poet’s first- 
person posthumous journey through each of these 
spaces. The Roman poet, Virgil, is Dante’s guide 
through the first two sections of the poem. Bea¬ 
trice, Dante’s muse, leads the final leg of the jour¬ 
ney into Paradiso where Dante joins St. Bernard 
and finally encounters God. Dante’s work was an 
allegory of the human struggle to achieve salvation 
and became a template for many other such works. 

Dante was accused posthumously of sympathiz¬ 
ing with the Muslim physician and philosopher, 
Averroes, and his interpretations of Aristotle. As a 
result, Pope Leo X ordered some of Dante’s works 
burned. In an effort to protect his remains, Francis¬ 
can monks hid his body. 

Literary critics have discussed the influence of 
Dante in Morrison’s works. Soaphead Church, a 
character in The Bluest Eye (1970), despises Dos¬ 
toevsky and loves Dante. 
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Davis, Angela (1944- ) Born on January 26, 
1944, into the pre-CiviL Rights movement South, 
as a young child Angela Yvonne Davis, was heir 
to all of the racism and violence that an unrepen¬ 
tant Alabama had to offer. Although her parents, 
B. Frank and Sally Davis, were middle-class, pro¬ 


fessional African Americans, their class privilege 
could not protect their daughter from the reali¬ 
ties of racial segregation and racially motivated 
violence. Davis’s parents were activists and were 
involved in the Alabama Communist Party, so 
from a young age Davis learned that there were 
strategies to resist oppression. 

Although Davis experienced the traumas of seg¬ 
regation, her family provided her with the resources 
she needed in order to thrive. The young Davis read 
voraciously and was a talented student; as such, she 
was ready for greater opportunities than the educa¬ 
tion system in Alabama could provide. At the age of 
14, Davis went to New York City to attend the pro¬ 
gressive and radical Elizabeth Irwin High School. 

Following graduation, Davis pursued higher 
education at Brandeis University. She received a 
full scholarship to the institution and began her 
study of French, which became her eventual major. 
Davis spent the year 1963 overseas studying in 
Paris. While she was there, the Birmingham church 
bombing occurred. Davis had a personal acquain¬ 
tance with the four girls who were murdered in the 
racially motivated terrorist act, and the incident 
had a profound impact on her. Davis graduated 
near the top of her class at Brandeis in 1965 and 
decided to pursue graduate school. 

For her graduate work, Davis attended the 
University of California, San Diego. After finish¬ 
ing her master’s degree, Davis returned to Ger¬ 
many and completed her Ph.D. from Humboldt 
University. While in graduate school, one focus 
of Davis’s study was communism. Her advocacy of 
communism would lead to governmental scrutiny 
and eventually to her losing her first position as a 
professor. 

Davis also became involved with the Black 
Panther Party. Her membership in the Panthers 
generated a false accusation by the FBI that she 
had provided the guns that members of the Pan¬ 
thers used in an attempt to free fellow Panthers 
member George Jackson. 

Rather than surrendering to arrest for a crime 
she did not commit, Davis went into hiding. While 
she was a fugitive, Davis became a nationally and 
internationally known figure, gaining a tremendous 
sympathy for what was unjust persecution. In 1970, 
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after two months under cover, Davis was arrested 
and imprisoned for a year and a half until her trial. 
When her trial was finally held, Davis was acquit¬ 
ted of all charges. Her time in prison increased 
her awareness of the inhumane circumstances in 
which most prisoners are held. Davis became and 
remains a passionate advocate of prison reform and 
prisoner’s rights. 

Davis is now a scholar and activist, writing 
books, articles, and essays. She is also a professor 
and politician. When Toni Morrison was an editor 
at Random House, she worked with Davis. Angela 
Davis ran for vice president of the United States in 
1980. Currently she holds the position of Univer¬ 
sity of California Presidential Chair and is a profes¬ 
sor with the History of Consciousness Department 
at the University of California, Santa Cruz. 
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Defoe, Daniel (1660-1731) Daniel Defoe is 
one of the most well-known and respected early 
English writers. Born into a working-class family, 
as Daniel Foe, Defoe originally planned to follow 
his father’s wishes and become a member of the 
clergy, but became a traveling merchant instead. 
Defoe married Mary Tuffley in 1684. Eventually 


the couple had seven children. Defoe added the 
“de” to his name because he felt that it was more 
distinguished. 

After becoming involved in a rebellion, Defoe 
lost his trading business, but quickly rebounded 
and purchased a brick factory that quickly became 
successful. He began to write political tracts and, 
as a result, became a controversial figure; eventu¬ 
ally he was incarcerated for publishing his opinions. 
Defoe turned to fiction and wrote the classic The 
Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, published 
in 1719. The work remains his best-known, having 
been translated into many languages and read in 
countries all over the world. 

Defoe got the story for Robinson Crusoe from 
the real-life narrative of the sailor Alexander Sel¬ 
kirk as told in the 1712 book, “A Voyage Around 
the World,” written by Woodes Rogers. Defoe went 
on to write other literary classics— Moll Flanders 
(1722), A Journal of the Plague Year (1722), and 
Captain Jack (1722)—innovating the genre of the 
novel; before he died in 1731, he published more 
than 350 titles. His works remain among the most 
revered and widely read by an English writer. Con¬ 
temporary literary critics, including Toni Morrison, 
have critiqued the novel, Robinson Crusoe, in terms 
of the relationship between Crusoe and the native 
on the island, Friday. 
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de Gobineau, Joseph Arthur, comte (1816— 
1882) Arthur de Gobineau was an influential 
French writer and diplomat who is best-known for 
his theories of human racial hierarchy. De Gobineau 
was born into a wealthy French family. As a young 
man he worked in the government and eventually 
was drawn to foreign service. De Gobineau served 
as a diplomat in Europe, Persia, and Brazil. 

While overseas de Gobineau began to formu¬ 
late theories about the racial distinctions among 
human beings. In his widely read book, An Essay 
on the Inequality of the Human Races (1853-55), de 
Gobineau delineated a structure of human hier¬ 
archy that attributed particular characteristics to 
different racial groups. De Gobineau theorized that 
the white or Aryan race was the superior group 
and was at the top of humanity in terms of intelli¬ 
gence, culture, and civilization. He was a particular 
advocate for the maintenance of “racial purity.” De 
Gobineau’s writings became the foundation for the 
theory of the Aryan master race and for the politi¬ 
cal manifestation of this theory with Adolf Hitler 
and the Third Reich. Although his theories have 
no scientific credibility in the contemporary world, 
at the time they were written, de Gobineau’s ideas 
were thought to have merit. 

In addition to his racial theorizing, de Gobineau 
also wrote novels and historical studies. He died in 
Italy in 1882. Morrison quotes de Gobineau in The 
Bluest Eye (1970) when the narrator of the novel 
explains the source of Soaphead Church’s internal¬ 
ized racism. 
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Demme, Jonathan (1944- ) Jonathan Demme 
is a noted and popular film director and producer 
whose films are distinguished by their originality and 
development of character. Demme was born into 
a middle-class family in New York. Demme may 
have been influenced in his later choice to pursue a 
career in film by his mother, who was an actress. 

Although Demme aspired to become a veteri¬ 
narian, his experiences in college convinced him 
that his aptitude lay in other areas. After graduat¬ 
ing from the University of Florida, he began writing 
film reviews and eventually began to work at film 
companies and to write. In 1970, Demme began 
working with filmmaker Roger Corrnan and began 
to write and direct films with him. 

Demme moved on to creating his own films. 
His breakthrough movie was Melvin and Howard 
(1980). The film garnered Demme critical and 
commercial success. Over the next decade or so, 
Demme began to cultivate a reputation as a direc¬ 
tor of concert films and documentaries. His film 
Silence of the Lambs (1991), starring Jody Foster, 
was popular and highly acclaimed and earned 
Demme an Academy Award for best director. 
Other noted films by Demme include Philadelphia 
(1993), Beloved (1998), and Heart of Gold (2006). 
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The film Beloved was an adaptation of Toni Morri¬ 
son’s 1987 novel. The film, produced by and star¬ 
ring Oprah Winfrey, received mixed reviews and 
made a poor commercial showing. 
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depression, the (Great Depression) The crash 
of the New York Stock Exchange in October of 
1929 had a pervasive effect on the entire economy 
of the United States. After businesses began to fail, 
banks and other economic institutions began to 
suffer as well. As a result of the banks closing, 
many people lost all the money they had in the 
world. Subsequently, unemployment skyrocketed 
and eventually 25 percent of all Americans were 
unemployed. When Roosevelt defeated Hoover in 
the 1932 election, he initiated a new system of 
economic recovery he called the New Deal. Roos¬ 
evelt’s New Deal advocated for increased federal 
regulation and control of social and economic insti¬ 
tutions as well as large federal programs to encour¬ 
age employment and economic opportunity. The 
chief of these programs was the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA). The other major initiative 
was the formation of the Social Security Admin¬ 
istration. The onset of World War II and U.S. 
involvement in the war following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor brought an end to the U.S. and world 
economic depressions. 

Morrison’s characters in The Bluest Eye (1970), 
Sula (1973), Song of Solomon (1977 ), Jazz (1992), 
Paradise (1998), and Love (2003) are affected by 
the stock market crash and subsequent Great 
Depression. 
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Desdemona Desdemona is a central character 
in William Shakespeare’s tragedy Othello (1604, 
1605). Othello is described as a Moor and has dark 
skin, while Desdemona is light-skinned. Desdemona 
is a central character in the play. She is Othello’s 
wife and the daughter of Brabantio. Desdemona is 
a complex character who can be read as either self- 
assured and confident or demure and submissive, 
perhaps most accurately as both. Desdemona per¬ 
petually has to defend herself against her husband’s 
obsessive jealousy. As a result of a plot by Othello’s 
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confidant, Iago, she loses the battle to retain her 
husband’s confidence, and Othello kills her in a fit 
of jealous rage. As she is victimized by her husband, 
Desdemona forgives him for his unthinking act and 
declares that she has not been unfaithful. 

Morrison’s character Soaphead Church in The 
Bluest Eye (1970) is said to focus on Othello’s love 
of Desdemona and her whiteness to the exclusion 
of other aspects of the play Othello. 
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dichty Dichty is a word derived from African- 
American vernacular that is used to refer either 
to individuals who have more money than most 
people residing in a community or to an individual 
who considers him or herself to be more valuable 
than all others with whom he or she comes into 
contact. 

Dick and Jane Reader The Dick and Jane 
Reader was a series of books created in the 1930s 
to help young children learn to read. First appearing 
in the Elson-Gray Readers, the adventures of Dick 
and Jane were created as an alternative to school 
readers that were heavily moralistic and drew their 
stories from the Bible, Shakespeare, and American 
legends. Dick and Jane quickly gained widespread 
use in school systems across the country and con¬ 
tinued to be used as late as the 1970s. The recurring 
characters were a brother and sister named Dick 
and Jane. They had a younger sister named Sally 
and a dog named Spot. Their parents were simply 
called Father and Mother. The family lived in an 
apparently all-white suburb, and black characters 
did not appear in the stories until 1965, when an 
African-American family moved next door to Dick 
and Jane’s house. The children of this family were 
named Mike, Pam, and Penny. 

Created by Dr. William S. Gray, Zerna 
Sharp, and Harry B. Johnston, Dick and Jane 
built children’s vocabularies and understanding 
of sentences by sight reading and repetition. A 
typical-sounding passage for a first-grade reader 
sounds like this: “Look Spot. Oh, look. Look and 


see. Oh, see.” The readers for each succeeding 
grade became increasingly more complex and were 
written to strict and specific standards so that the 
first-grade Dick and Jane used about 300 words, 
the third-grade reader, 1,000, and the sixth-grade 
reader, approximately 4,000. 

Eventually, as studies showed that phonics was 
a better tool to teach children to read, the Dick 
and jane readers fell into disuse. The books today 
have historic and nostalgic appeal. Original edi¬ 
tions can fetch a high price and reissues of the 
books have been best-sellers, but at least one reis¬ 
sue came with a publisher’s warning not to use the 
books to teach reading. 

Morrison replicates the Dick and Jane books 
in the beginning of The Bluest Eye (1970). She 
critiques the presentation of the family in the nar¬ 
rative as normative and questions the damaging 
role that such foundational stories have on chil¬ 
dren who cannot identify with the portrait of life 
presented in the texts. 
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Dillinger, John (1903-1934) America’s most 
notorious bank robber was born in its heartland. 
Beginning life in Indiana, Dillinger’s parents ran a 
store. Dillinger’s mother died when he was a young 
child, and by the time he was 16 he had dropped 
out of school. Dillinger joined the navy in 1923, 
but was reported absent without leave in less than 
a year. At 20, he unsuccessfully tried domestic life, 
and entered into an unhappy union with Beryl 
Hovious. Dillinger continued his downward spiral 
as a troubled youth and was imprisoned after rob¬ 
bing a grocery store. 

Dillinger remained incarcerated from 1924 until 
1933. His wife divorced him in 1929; having no other 
experience or context to return to, he embarked on 
a life of crime, beginning one of the most notorious, 
if brief, crime sprees in American history. In a short 
time, Dillinger and his gang had robbed five banks. 
The robberies created a national reputation for Dill¬ 
inger. Many saw him as a Robin Hood figure and 
began to cast him as an outlaw hero. 
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Dillinger continued his career of bank robbing 
and moved beyond the Midwest to the South and 
southwestern United States. Dillinger was captured 
and escaped several times, increasing interest in him 
as a folkloric character. He was listed by the FBI 
as Public Enemy Number One. After each escape, 
Dillinger continued to rob banks. Finally, he was 
captured by the FBI through information provided 
by a double-crossing girlfriend, Anna Sage. As he 
exited a movie theater, he was confronted by agents 
who shot him as he tried to escape. Dillinger died on 
the spot. His story is preserved in American popular 
culture through television, film, and books. 

The prostitutes in The Bluest Eye (1970), Miss 
Marie and China, reference John Dillinger as 
Miss Marie fabricates for Pecola a story about her 
involvement in John Dillinger’s capture. She claims 
to be the woman who turned him in to officials of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
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Dorsey, Thomas (Georgia, Georgia Tom) (1899— 
1993) Born in rural Georgia, Thomas Dorsey grew 
up enmeshed in the traditions and rituals of the 
Baptist church where he and his family were not 
only members, but where his father was often the 
preacher. When Dorsey was five, the family relo¬ 
cated to Atlanta. 

In the city, Dorsey had access to the rich cul¬ 
tural life of the black South. He was particularly 
taken with the BLUES and began to play the piano 
by ear. In addition, Dorsey also learned to read 
music, a skill that would prove critical to his later 
life as a composer. 

Like so many African Americans of his time, in 
1916 Dorsey relocated north to the urban mecca of 
Chicago where he continued to pursue his music 


career. He also acquired an education in music 
when he attended the Chicago School of Composi¬ 
tion and Arranging. While in Chicago, he acquired 
the name he would be known by professionally, 
Georgia or Georgia Tom. 

As a result of his skill and experience, Dorsey 
was hired by Paramount Records. There his songs 
began to reach a wide audience and to be recorded 
by some of the most popular artists of the day. As 
a result of these associations, Dorsey met and went 
on tour with the famous blues singer, Ma Rainey. 

As Dorsey’s career accelerated he met and mar¬ 
ried his wife, Nettie Harper. While Dorsey contin¬ 
ued performing and composing the popular music 
of the day, he also wrote and performed gospel 
music. This blending of two African-American 
musical traditions stimulated the roots of a new 
hybrid, rhythm and blues. 

Thomas Dorsey’s life was forever changed by the 
death of his young wife in 1932 during childbirth. The 
death of his infant son several days later sent Dorsey 
into a life-altering crisis in which he determined to 
spend his energies on creating gospel music. It was 
during this traumatic time that Dorsey composed the 
song he is best known for, “Precious Lord.” 

Dorsey threw his creative energies into direct¬ 
ing the choir at one of Chicago’s black landmarks, 
Pilgrim Baptist Church. Under his tutelage, many 
famous black gospel singers emerged, and some 
have attributed to Dorsey the birth of gospel music. 
Dorsey’s beloved church and cultural landmark was 
completely destroyed by fire in 2006. 

Dorsey lived a long and productive life and com¬ 
posed more than 400 songs before his death in 
1993. His songs were recorded by singing legends 
such as Ma Rainey, Aretha Franklin, Elvis Presley, 
and Mahalia Jackson. 

Pauline Breedlove in The Bluest Eye (1970) has 
a romantic fantasy that is associated with Thomas 
Dorsey’s song “Precious Lord.” 
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Dostoevsky, Fyodor (1821-1867) Fyodor Dos- 
toevsky is one of the most influential and respected 
19th-century novelists. Dostoevsky was Russian 
and born into a professional family who valued 
education. His father was a physician. 

He showed promise as a writer even from ado¬ 
lescence and had his first novel, Poor Folk (1846), 
published when he was 25. Dostoevsky became 
involved with a socialist group that was perceived 
as seditious and, as a result, he was sentenced to 
imprisonment until 1858. After he was released, 
Dostoevsky began writing in earnest and wrote per¬ 
petually. His most notable works, including Crime 
and Punishment (1866) and The Brothers Karamazov 
(1880), were written during this time period. The 
Brothers Karamazov was published posthumously. 
Dostoevsky also experienced personal tragedy, 
including the death of his brother and his first wife, 
as well as episodic epileptic seizures. In spite of 
these traumas, Dostoevsky continued to write. 

By the time of his death in 1867, Dostoevsky was 
a literary and cultural hero. His work is notable for 
its investigation of the complexities of human psy¬ 
chology. In many ways, Dostoevsky laid a founda¬ 
tion for the trajectory the genre of the novel would 
take in the 20th century. Many authors, including 
Toni Morrison, count Dostoevsky as a profound 
influence on their work. Soaphead Church, a char¬ 
acter in The Bluest Eye (1970), despises Dostoevsky 
and loves Dante. 
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double consciousness Double consciousness is 
the construct set forth by W. E. B. DuBoiS in his 
classic work, The Souls of Black Folk (1903), which 
articulates DuBois’s understanding of the racial 
struggle of African Americans. DuBois felt that 
African Americans, as a result of racism, discrimina¬ 
tion, and exclusion, perpetually face the dilemma of 
trying to put together, to reconcile, the oppositions 
of their identity. By defining double consciousness, 
DuBois articulated the conflict inherent in being 
an American and yet not fully participating in the 
rights and privileges of that national designation 
because of the racial caste system. Dubois’s meta¬ 
phor continues to resonate today and is still used 
as a way of describing and theorizing the African- 
American condition. 

At the turn of the last century, W. E. B. DuBois 
prophesied that the problem of the 20th century 
would be the problem of the color line. Narratives 
and histories of the 20th century reveal the power 
of the color line to fracture and polarize, to murder 
and destroy. Consider Dubois’s task as he sat down 
to articulate literarily a narrative of African Amer¬ 
ica in his 1903 Souls of Black Folks. Without hesita¬ 
tion, DuBois appropriated the role of storyteller 
and interpreter of his people’s story. Although the 
solutions he presents in the text for the elevation of 
post-Civil War African America were hotly con¬ 
tested, his insightful analysis, particularly his defini¬ 
tion of double consciousness, is still highly regarded 
today. Many literary critics, such as Denise Heinze 
in her book The Dilemma of “Double-Consciousness”: 
Toni Morrison’s Novels, employ double conscious¬ 
ness as a tool for understanding Morrison’s canon. 
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dread locks Although dread-locked hair has an 
ancient history originating in Africa, contemporary 
references to dread locks derive from their prolif¬ 
eration on the Caribbean island of Jamaica in the 
1950s when members of the Rastafarian religion 
began to wear their hair in twisted sections that, 
left uncombed, grew long. Dread locks refer to the 
specific ways some Rastafarians wear their hair for 
spiritual reasons. Locks are now a popular hairstyle 
worn by people of all nationalities and races. In 
Toni Morrison’s Tar Baby, Son has locks when he 
first emerges from the sea. Toni Morrison herself 
wears her hair in long gray locks. 

Dred Scott (1799-1858) Dred Scott was a slave 
of the American South who is known for hav¬ 
ing sued for his freedom before the United States 
Supreme Court. He based his bid on the fact that he 


had once lived in areas of the country where slavery 
was illegal. Scott lost the case and remained a slave. 

Born in Virginia as a slave of the Peter Blow 
family, Scott was sold in 1830 to an army surgeon, 
Dr. John Emerson. Emerson took Scott to Illinois, 
which was a free state, and then, in 1836, to the 
Wisconsin Territory, where slavery was illegal 
according to the Missouri Compromise of 1820. 
There, Scott met and married Harriet Robinson, a 
slave owned by a justice of the peace. Scott never 
sued for his freedom in these northern free areas, 
where he had some legal standing to bid for his 
freedom, because he might have been unaware of 
his rights to do so. 

Emerson eventually ended up in Louisiana, 
where he sent for Scott and Harriet. The couple 
returned, unaccompanied, to the South. It was 
not until Emerson died, in 1843, that Scott began 
to seek freedom for himself and his wife—first by 
offering to purchase it from Emerson’s widow at the 
price valued for himself and his wife, $300. Mrs. 
Emerson refused. 

Scott’s attempt to sue for his freedom through 
the courts began in 1847. His case was built on the 
fact that he and Harriet had lived in a state and 
territory—Illinois and the Wisconsin Territory— 
where slavery was illegal. After a decade of appeals 
and court reversals—in which he gained and lost 
his freedom—his case was brought before the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

The makeup of the Court in 1856 did not seem 
to be in Scott’s favor. Seven of the nine justices 
on the Court had been appointed by pro-slavery 
presidents from the South. Five of these seven were 
themselves from slave-holding families. In 1857, the 
Court decided against Scott. Chief Justice Roger B. 
Taney, who was a staunch supporter of slavery, 
wrote the majority opinion for the Court, which 
stated that all people of African ancestry—not only 
slaves but also those blacks who were free—were 
not citizens of the United States and so could not 
sue in federal court. 

The decision also declared that the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820, which restricted slavery to 
certain territories, was unconstitutional and that 
the federal government did not have the right to 
prohibit slavery in these territories. The decision 
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was well-received by southern slaveholders, but 
many northerners were outraged, and the decision 
influenced the nomination and subsequent elec¬ 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. This, in turn, led to the 
South’s secession from the Union and the resultant 
Civil War. 

Ironically, Dred Scott’s last year was spent in 
freedom but not due to any court decision. The 
sons of Peter Blow, Scott’s original owner, had been 
childhood friends of Scott. They helped pay for 
Scott’s legal fees throughout the years, and when 
Scott lost his bid for freedom, they bought Scott 
and his wife and freed them. Scott died within a 
year of gaining his freedom. 

Toni Morrison references the Dred Scott deci¬ 
sion in her novel Beloved (1987). 
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DuBois, W. E. B. (1868-1963) W. E. B. DuBois 
was the influential editor of The Crisis from 1910 
to 1934. He was also one of the most important 
cultural critics and political activists of the 20th 
century. DuBois was a New Englander born into 
a black upper-middle-class family. He excelled at 
school and entered Fisk University early. After 
graduation, he pursued graduate school at the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin and continued at Harvard. When 
DuBois graduated from Harvard in 1895, he was 
the first African American to earn a Ph.D. from 
that institution. 

DuBois worked as an academic, serving on the 
faculty of Wilberforce University and at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania and Atlanta University. 
DuBois was also centrally concerned with the pre¬ 
carious situation African Americans found them¬ 


selves in at the turn of the century, in the wake 
of the failures of Reconstruction. DuBois began to 
organize other politically minded, socially conscious 
intellectuals. One of these organizational meetings 
led to the formation of the Niagara Movement, 
which was a multi-racial coalition of activists dedi¬ 
cated to the achievement of civil rights. 

The Niagara Movement was the root organiza¬ 
tion that led to the formation of the most important 
American civil rights organization, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo¬ 
ple (NAACP). The NAACP’s journal, The Crisis, 
provided DuBois with a forum for expressing his 
political opinions, beliefs, and strategies for change. 
In addition to his work with the NAACP, DuBois 
continued to write important scholarly works and 
novels. His activism and scholarship led to unwar¬ 
ranted charges by the United States government. 
Although he was acquitted of the crimes against 
the state that he had been accused of, this indict¬ 
ment laid the groundwork for his belief that racial 
equality would never be achieved in the United 
States. As a result, in 1961, Dubois moved to 
Ghana where he would live out the remainder of 
his life. DuBois also embraced communism as a 
political philosophy. 

DuBois grew to believe that African-American 
people could not achieve social equality by emulat¬ 
ing white ideals—that equality could be achieved 
only by teaching black racial pride with an empha¬ 
sis on an African cultural heritage. 
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Dunham, Katherine (1909-2006) The multi-tal- 
ented artist Katherine Dunham excelled during her 
life in the fields of dance, choreography, and anthro¬ 
pology. Dunham was born in Joliet, Illinois. Due to 
early evidence of her prowess, Dunham received 
a scholarship to attend the University of Chicago 
where she eventually earned three degrees. While at 
the University of Chicago, Dunham pioneered the 
study of Caribbean and African dance forms. Dun¬ 
ham visited several Caribbean islands and brought 
important information about those traditions into the 
formal dance world. Her work introduced new ideas 
and concepts that had been previously unexamined. 

Dunham created her own dance troupe as well 
as a dance methodology she called the Dunham 
Technique. She became known and was renowned 
worldwide. Dunham often did her own choreogra¬ 


phy and created commissioned works and music. 
She and her company were featured on Broadway 
and in Hollywood films. 

Dunham’s work and aesthetic challenged many 
of the racial stereotypes that prevail in the United 
States. Dunham used her work to fight against rac¬ 
ism, sexism, and poverty. She also was an outspo¬ 
ken critic of U.S. policies toward Haiti and the 
Haitian people. She worked as a cultural adviser to 
the country of Senegal in Africa. Among the many 
honors accorded to her is the establishment of a 
museum dedicated to her life and art. 

One of the women who visits Cosey’s Resort in 
Love (2003) has trained with Katherine Dunham. 
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East St. Louis Race Riot The East St. Louis Race 
Riot was not so much a riot as a white massacre of 
blacks, and it is considered the worst mass attack 
against blacks in the nation’s history. 

In the summer of 1917, as part of the war effort 
during World War I, many blacks were recruited 
to work in the aluminum and steel factories of East 
St. Louis, Illinois. Work in factories was partly what 
drew blacks to the North during the Great Migra¬ 
tion, and the presence of African Americans in 
East St. Louis was new. Local whites resented not 
only the jobs going to blacks but also the rumors 
that black men were fraternizing with white women 
at labor meetings and on the job. On May 28, in 
what turned out to be a precursor to the infamous 
riot, thousands of whites stormed black neighbor¬ 
hoods and attacked blacks on the street. No blacks 
were killed on this occasion, but white resentment 
remained high, along with fears that blacks were 
planning a counterattack. On July 1, as a result of 
a series of shootings involving a black man, rumors 
spread that a white man, possibly two white police¬ 
men, had been killed, and the next day thousands 
of whites returned to the black neighborhoods with 
even greater fury. In riots that lasted nearly a week, 
the whites burned sections of the neighborhoods, 
shot blacks escaping the flames, and lynched sev¬ 
eral more. White women also participated in the 
riot, attacking black women. 

The Illinois National Guard did little to stop 
the violence, and, indeed, it was reported that 
many of the guardsmen helped the whites in 


attacking blacks. Accounts of the riot are filled 
with the brutalities of furious white men and 
women maiming and killing blacks. In the end, 
several whites and many dozens of African Ameri¬ 
cans were left dead. 
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Ellington, "Duke" Edward Kennedy (1899-1974) 
The man who would ultimately be known as the 
world-famous musician Duke Ellington was born into 
a middle-class African-American family in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., at the turn of the century. Ellington had a 
wide exposure to the arts and culture and received a 
fine arts education at the Armstrong Manual Train¬ 
ing School. Finding himself more interested in play¬ 
ing the piano, Ellington left high school to pursue a 
career in music. 

Ellington began his music career by starting a 
band. The band was popular and was a favorite for 
parties and social engagements. The band also got 
exposure and developed an audience through radio 
engagements. After a time, he relocated in order 
to have greater access to the more extensive music 
venues of New York. Once in New York, Ellington 
and his band gained a national, and, eventually, 
international audience and following. Recording 
contracts followed as Ellington became known, 
not only as a musician and band leader, but also 
as a composer. Ellington became one of the most 
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popular, respected, and innovative musicians of the 
20th century. He died in 1974- 
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Ellison, Ralph Waldo (1914-1994) Although he 
published only one novel during his lifetime, Invisible 
M an (1952), he is counted as one of the most influ¬ 
ential and significant writers of the 20th century. 
Ralph Ellison was born in Oklahoma City, Okla¬ 
homa, to a working-class family. When Ellison was 
a young man, his father was killed in an accident, 
leaving his mother to support Ellison and his brother 
on her own. 

As a young man, Ellison was interested in music 
and played brass instruments, including the trum¬ 
pet and saxophone. After graduating from high 
school, Ellison attended Booker T. Washington’s 
Tuskegee Institute in Tuskegee, Alabama. Ellison 
found Tuskegee’s perspective on what education 
consists of to be limited, and he left to pursue other 
types of education. He was, at this time in his life, 
particularly drawn to the visual arts and relocated 
to New York to study sculpture. 

While in the city, Ellison found himself sur¬ 
rounded by African-American literary luminar¬ 
ies such as Langston Hughes and Richard Wright. 
Wright especially became a mentor figure for Elli¬ 
son. Around this time, the mid-1940s, Ellison began 
to write the work that would become Invisible Man. 

When World War II began, Ellison joined 
the U.S. merchant marine. After the war, Ellison 


returned to his writing and Invisible Man was pub¬ 
lished in 1952. Ellison received widespread acclaim 
for his remarkable novel that follows his protag¬ 
onist’s literal and allegorical journey through the 
complex negotiations of African-American life. 

One of the most frequently anthologized chap¬ 
ters of Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man is “The Battle 
Royal” within which the thematic foundations 
for the novel are outlined. One of these themes 
involves the politically and culturally derived ten¬ 
sions between black men and white women. In 
order to ensure that the Invisible Man knows his 
“place” in society the white town leaders tempt 
him with a nude white woman. The Invisible 
Man’s confrontation with the paradox between his 
desire for this woman and the danger represented 
by her sexuality reveals the double-bind these 
encounters present to African-American men. 
The Invisible Man’s reaction is conditioned by the 
ambivalent political cross-currents in which he 
unwittingly finds himself. From childhood he has 
been taught that even looking at a white woman 
can mean certain death, yet still he is inexorably 
drawn to gaze longingly upon the woman’s naked 
frame. 

After publication of Invisible Man, Ellison was 
in demand as a lecturer and he was offered various 
academic positions at major universities. Among 
the academic positions he held was an endowed 
chair at New York University. Ellison began work 
on a second novel that he never was able to com¬ 
plete during his lifetime. He did, however, publish 
collected volumes of essays and short stories. Elli¬ 
son died in 1994, shortly after a diagnosis of pan¬ 
creatic cancer. 

Ellison’s second novel, Juneteenth (1999), was 
published after his death and assembled from Elli¬ 
son’s notes by his literary executor, John Callahan. 
The novel has produced significant controversy and 
mixed reactions. Ellison has often been criticized for 
his optimism about the eventual resolution of race 
controversies in the United States. Toni Morrison’s 
writings have often been compared with Ellison’s 
and she counts him as one of her influences. Mor¬ 
rison was a supporter of Ellison’s Juneteenth and 
participated in several promotional readings of the 
novel. 
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Emancipation Proclamation While the Eman¬ 
cipation Proclamation was the official decree elimi¬ 
nating slavery and freeing African Americans, the 
actual enactment of the Emancipation Proclama¬ 
tion did little to change the conditions of most of 
those who were enslaved. 

Whether Lincoln had the constitutional author¬ 
ity to abolish slavery was a matter of tremendous 
controversy. The issue became a point of crisis as 
a result of slaves escaping to Union strongholds 
and being captured by Union troops as property 
during the Civil War. The question emerged as to 
whether these individuals could be held or should 
be returned as property. Although he did not sup¬ 
port the policy, Lincoln did not insist that the 
escaped or captured slaves be returned. Lincoln 
stated that he believed in gradual and compensated 
emancipation. 

Later, Lincoln enforced his position when he 
allowed General Henry Halleck to order that run¬ 
away slaves could not seek and would not find sanc¬ 
tuary with the Union army. Again Lincoln resisted 
freeing African Americans when he refused to 
allow another general, David Hunter, to free slaves 


in order to enlist them as soldiers. In response to 
this crisis, Lincoln emphatically stated his position 
about ABOLITION, maintaining that his concern was 
with the salvation of the Union and not with the 
abolition of slavery. 

Eventually, as the necessity of enlisting blacks 
as soldiers in the war effort became apparent, Lin¬ 
coln became persuaded that the president might 
have the power and authority to abolish slavery. 
Lincoln began to write drafts of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. After the Union victory at Antie- 
tam, Lincoln felt that he would have enough public 
support to issue the proclamation and he did so on 
September 22, 1862. 

As issued, the proclamation went into effect the 
following January 1. It mandated that all those who 
were enslaved in states that were in rebellion by the 
New Year would be made free. Those enslaved in 
states that Union troops already occupied would 
not be freed by the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The proclamation was signed into law on the 
promised day, January 1, 1863. In the version signed 
into law, there was a provision that allowed ex-slaves 
to enlist and serve in the Union army. As a result, 
African Americans became an active and important 
force in the Union army, with nearly 200,000 Afri¬ 
can-American soldiers serving in the Civil War. 

Morrison’s maternal grandfather, John Solomon 
Willis, told his family stories that he remembered of 
experiencing the Emancipation Proclamation as a 
young boy and being afraid of it because he did not 
know what it was or what it meant. 
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Eurydice The legend of Eurydice is one of the 
best-known and most often adapted of the Greek 
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myths. The story of Eurydice begins with Orpheus 
who was the son of the god Apollo. Orpheus is 
renowned for his musical abilities. With his lyre, 
he could charm the gods, humans, nature, and 
animals. 

Orpheus was the love of Eurydice’s life and 
the two married. Not long after the wedding, 
Eurydice, while running away from the advances 
of an untoward admirer, receives a fatal snake bite. 
Grieving for his lost wife, Orpheus wanders the 
land playing mournful tunes on his lyre. He wan¬ 
ders into the underworld and presents his case to 
the rulers of that realm, Hades and Persephone, in 
song. His songs move all of the inhabitants of the 
underworld. 

Taking pity on the couple, Hades and Perse¬ 
phone grant Orpheus’s request with one condi¬ 
tion: Orpheus cannot turn to glance upon his bride 
until the two have completely exited from the land 
of the underworld. Orpheus and Eurydice begin 
their upward climb and, temporarily forgetting the 
conditions of the release. Orpheus looks behind 
to see if Eurydice is following. At that moment, 
Eurydice is forever consigned to the underworld 
and death. 

Inconsolable, Orpheus wanders playing his lyre. 
In his grief, he does not care about his safety and 
he is killed, stoned to death by scorned women 
and ripped apart, limb by limb. The narrative ends 
happily, however, as he is reunited with Eurydice 
in death. 

In Tar Baby (1981), Valerian Street corrects his 
wife, Margaret Street’s, pronunciation of Eurydice. 
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Exodusters In the wake of the violent reprisals 
against African-American freedom that took place 
in the southern United States in the years following 
the Civil War, many African Americans chose to 
move to the North rather than remain in a seem¬ 
ingly impossible situation. Those who participated 


in the migration of African Americans to the West 
are often called Exodusters. 

In the late 1870s Benjamin “Pap” Singleton, 
who had formerly been enslaved, began to persuade 
other formerly enslaved African Americans to 
move from the South to the American West, par¬ 
ticularly to Kansas, where land was plentiful. The 
African Americans who took Singleton’s advice are 
referred to as Exodusters after the biblical chap¬ 
ter of Exodus, which details the emergence of the 
oppressed Israelites into a better, even ideal, land. 

Singleton attempted to establish settlements in 
Tennessee and, when that was unsuccessful, he 
moved on to acquire land in Kansas. After cre¬ 
ating settlements in Kansas, Singleton sought to 
entice settlers to create towns at these sites. Sin¬ 
gleton’s enterprise was profitable for him. When 
the Exodusters took Singleton’s advice about how 
and where to relocate, he charged them $5 for the 
information. The initial group of settlers generally 
found Kansas an improvement on the lives they 
had been living in the South; through them and 
through Singleton’s campaign, word spread about 
the possibilities of Kansas. In 1879, during the peak 
of the Exoduster migration, more than 15,000 for¬ 
mer slaves and free blacks made the journey to 
Kansas in search of a better life. 

Although they are not Exodusters, the move¬ 
ment and motivations of the individuals who travel 
from the South to Oklahoma to found the town of 
Ruby in the novel Paradise (1998) resemble in some 
ways those of the Exodusters. 
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Father Divine, George Baker (18807—1965) 
The man who would eventually be known to the 
world as Father Divine was born George Baker in 
southern Georgia. As a young man, he became 
involved with a traveling preacher from whom, 
it is thought, he learned the techniques of public 
address that would serve him so well in later years. 
Baker struck out on his own and began to acquire 
his own admirers. 

Baker relocated to Brooklyn, New York, as one 
of the thousands of African Americans migrat¬ 
ing out of the South in 1914- Baker established a 
church on Long Island, New York, and he began to 
gather a significant following. He was known to his 
followers as Father Divine. 

Because of the number of followers visiting his 
home, Divine was arrested in 1931 for disturbing the 
peace. This intervention by the police was believed 
by his followers to be racially motivated; as a result, 
they began a protest. Divine was sentenced to jail 
and fined. Shortly after handing down this sentence, 
the judge from the trial died. Divine’s followers inter¬ 
preted this event as a sign of Divine’s supernatural 
powers. Publicity surrounding this event catapulted 
Divine into a larger public spotlight. 

After serving his time, Divine relocated his 
church to Harlem, the center of African-Ameri¬ 
can life in the city at the time. His church grew 
exponentially. Divine attracted members through 
his programs of social uplift. He and his members 
purchased buildings and offered shelter to those 
who were homeless and unemployed. 


Following his successes in New York, Divine 
relocated to Philadelphia where he and the head¬ 
quarters of his church remained until his death. 
Divine’s church is known as the Peace Mission. 
Members share possessions and expenses and 
pool all resources. Divine was said to be the mes- 
siah. His arrival was said to have been predicted 
in the Bible. His church is dedicated to black 
social, political, and moral uplift. Branches of the 
Peace Mission continue to exist in diminished 
form in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
California. 

At the beginning of Song of Solomon (1977), the 
scene framing Robert Smith’s suicide is compared 
to the dramatic entrances characteristic of Father 
Divine. 
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Faubus, Orval (1910-1994) Six-time governor 
of Arkansas during the critical years of the Civil 
RIGHTS MOVEMENT, Faubus was born in the state 
to a family that was much more liberal than he 
proved to be in later years. After attending college 
and training to teach, Faubus became involved in 
politics. As his political activism increased, Faubus 
became more and more conservative, particularly 
with respect to issues of integration. 

Faubus first ran for governor of Arkansas in 
1954, the same year that the United States Supreme 
Court outlawed segregation of public facilities with 
its ruling on the BROWN V. BOARD OF EDUCATION 
decision. Following his successful campaign, Fau- 
bus was originally responsible for desegregating 
some public facilities. When his actions began to 
lose public support, Faubus began to take a hard 
line against desegregation. 

The year 1957 was critical in his history as a 
governor when his actions to prevent desegregation 
and to regain his popularity led to a confrontation 
between the state of Arkansas and the federal gov¬ 
ernment. A group of African American students in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, known as the Little Rock 
Nine, were set to enroll in Little Rock High School. 
Faubus and residents of Little Rock prevented the 
students from enrolling by using harassment and 
violence. 

This resistance by the highest official of the 
state forced federal officials, particularly President 
Eisenhower, to take action to enforce the deci¬ 
sions of the Supreme Court and the law of the land. 
Eisenhower was forced to send in military troops 
to ensure that the students could enroll and could 
safely attend Little Rock High School. The children 
were enrolled. Among the state’s anti-desegregation 
advocates, Faubus became a hero and remained the 
governor of Arkansas for the next 12 years. 

Eventually, public sentiment began to change 
and, after his defeat, Faubus never won elected 
office again. Faubus died in 1994 and is remem¬ 
bered as a symbol of southern hostility toward and 
resistance to racial integration. 

When the men in Tommy’s Barbershop in Song 
of Solomon (1977) discuss various instances of 
racial violence, they mention Orval Faubus as an 
adversary. 
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Faulkner, William (1897-1962) Faulkner was 
born in the southern American city of New Albany, 
Mississippi. His family had deep roots in the aris¬ 
tocracy of Mississippi, but the family had nearly 
depleted its fortune by the time William was born. 
When he was a boy of five, the family relocated to 
Oxford, Mississippi. Although he was not known as 
a model student, Faulkner began writing as a boy. 
As a young man, he was particularly interested in 
writing poetry. 

During World War I, Faulkner served in the 
Canadian and British Royal Air Forces. After the 
war, he returned to Mississippi, attended classes 
for a time at the University of Mississippi, and held 
odd jobs at a bookstore and as a writer for a news¬ 
paper. He began to write seriously, and in 1926 he 
had his first novel, Soldier’s Pay, published. This 
novel was the first in a series of novels about a 
fictional Mississippi locale called Yaknapatawpha 
County, loosely based on Faulkner’s own memories 
and perceptions of his home. 

Faulkner’s novels are concerned with the per¬ 
ceived disintegration of order in the world and, in 
particular, in the South. The characters generally 
emerge from or revolve around the narratives of 
three fictional families, the Compson, Sartoris, and 
Snopes families. The most acclaimed of his novels 
include The Sound and the Fury (1929), Sanctu¬ 
ary (1931), Requiem For a Nun (1951), Light in 
August (1932), Absalom, Absalom! (1936), The 
Hamlet (1940), Intruder in the Dust (1948), The 
Town (1957), The Mansion (1959), and The Reivers 
(1962). 

Faulkner is one of the most influential and inno¬ 
vative writers of the 20th century. Faulkner was 
awarded the 1949 Nobel Prize in literature. Many 
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critics mark the similarities between the subjects 
and styles of Toni Morrison and William Faulkner. 
She is but one of many important writers who cites 
Faulkner as a central influence; she wrote her mas¬ 
ter’s thesis on suicide and alienation in the novels 
of Faulkner and Virginia Woolf. In 1962, Faulkner 
died of a heart attack. 
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Fels-Naptha In its trademark red and green label, 
Fels-Naptha, created by the Dial Soap company, 
was a bar soap used for laundry detergent. The pri¬ 
mary claim made for the effectiveness of the soap 
was the combination of soap and naptha, a solvent 
derived from plant extracts. The company claimed 
that the soap smelled fresh and would leave clothes 
pure white and without a residue. 

Fels Naptha is used for cleaning in Morrison’s 
The Bluest Eye (1970). 

for colored girls who have considered sui¬ 
cide when the rainbow is enuf With Ntozake 
Shange’s publication of the choreopoem for colored 
girls who have considered suicide when the rainbow is 
enuf (1975), the renaissance in contemporary Afri¬ 
can-American women’s writing reached a Broad¬ 
way audience. Through its various monologues, 
the choreopoem documents the struggles of seven 
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anonymous black women as they attempt to live 
their lives in an environment fraught with racism, 
sexism, and poverty. 

for colored girls who have considered suicide when 
the rainbow is enuf reflects the time in which Nto- 
zake Shange wrote and performed the choreopoem. 
By the late 1970s, the dissatisfaction and exclusion 
African-American women experienced within both 
the CIVIL RIGHTS and women’s movements led to the 
establishment of organizations dealing specifically 
with the concerns of African-American women. 
Shange’s choreopoem mirrors the development of 
African-American feminist coalitions in the larger 
society. Although the women in the choreopoem 
are, to some extent, distinct from each other, it is 
only through their collective efforts that they are able 
to expiate their pain and to become self-affirming. 

Although often seen as disparate selections of 
poetry and prose, Shange’s for colored girls is in fact 
a tightly structured coming-of-age story. Through 
her seven women characters, Shange documents 
a journey from innocence to experience that leads 
to figurative death and then to spiritual rebirth. 
Although the seven anonymous women in the play, 
identified only by their colors, appear as individuals 
in the choreopoem, on a figurative level they repre¬ 
sent black womanhood in its diversity. 

The many shades and hues of the African-Amer¬ 
ican woman converge most distinctly in the cen¬ 
tral character, appropriately named lady in brown. 
Although this character, clad in the color of earth 
and of African-American women, appears only 
briefly at the beginning, middle and end of the cho- 
reopoem, she serves both as a frame and as its nar¬ 
rator. Within the dialogue of the lady in brown, the 
path these women take from subjection to survival 
unfolds. Shange’s work shares an important cul¬ 
tural moment with Morrison’s emergence as a major 
American writer overlapping with Shange’s success. 
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Forsythe, William (1949- ) William Forsythe 
is an experimental artist and choreographer with 
an international reputation for innovative explora¬ 
tions of dance and the symbolic meanings of the 
movements of the human body. Forsythe, a native 
New Yorker, studied dance at Jacksonville Univer¬ 
sity and the Joffrey Ballet School. 

Forsythe acquired his reputation as one of the 
premier innovators in contemporary dance, par¬ 
ticularly in ballet, in Europe, where he was a dancer 
and resident choreographer at the Stuttgard Bal¬ 
let. Forsythe has conceived of ballet as a kind of 
language through which a unique understanding 
of human communication can emerge. In 1984, he 
began a 20-year tenure with the Frankfurt Ballet. 

Forsythe formed his own company, The For¬ 
sythe Company, in 2004- In recent years, his work 
has become more experimental and interdisciplin¬ 
ary, as incorporating film and other media. 

William Forsythe and Toni Morrison have 
collaborated on several projects, including Mor¬ 
rison’s Foreigner’s Home exhibition at the Louvre 
in November of 2003 and Morrison’s Art Is Oth¬ 
erwise festival at the Baryshnikov Arts Center in 
New York. 
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Freedman's Bureau (The Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen and Abandoned Lands) In 1865, the 
War Department established the agency known 
commonly as the Freedman’s Bureau. The agency 
was charged with organizing, cataloging, and assist¬ 
ing formerly enslaved African Americans as they 
transitioned from slavery to freedom. Throughout 
its existence, one man, former Union general Oli¬ 
ver O. Howard, led the Freedman’s Bureau as its 
commissioner. The bureau was created to develop 
relief, educational, employment, economic, justice, 
and relocation programs. Secondarily, the agency 
was also in charge of reallocating lands that had 
been confiscated as a result of the Civil War. 

Many scholars attest that the most significant 
accomplishment of the Freedman’s Bureau was the 
establishment of public schools in the South. More 
than 1,000 elementary schools were founded by 
the bureau and bureau officials were involved in 
the formation of black colleges and universities. 
Although it never lived up to its well-known 40 
acres and a mule claim, the bureau did redistribute 
some land to approximately 3,000 former slaves. 
This land was mostly reclaimed after the former 
Confederates were given back the land they held 
before the Civil War. 

Bureau records are increasingly valued as a 
unique source of information about those African 
Americans whose lives were in flux as a result of 
their change in status and the difficulties of the 
Reconstruction era. As the compromises of Recon¬ 
struction eroded, public support for freed African 
Americans and political and financial support for 
the Freedman’s Bureau waned as well. By 1872, the 
bureau was eliminated by Congress. 

In Song of Solomon (1977), Jake gets his new 
name, Macon Dead, from a drunken Union soldier 
when he registers with the Freedman’s Bureau. 
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Fugitive Slave Law In 1850, the Congress of the 
United States ratified an agreement that would 
come to be called the Compromise of 1850. The 
compromise that the Congress reached admitted 
the new states of California and Texas to the United 
States, with California admitted as a free state and 
Texas as a slaveholding state. The compromise also 
eliminated the slave trade in Washington, D.C. 
One of the laws included in the compromise was 
the Fugitive Slave Act. The act enabled slave¬ 
holders to reclaim African Americans who had run 
away on the basis of the word of the slaveholder. 
Proof of “ownership” was no longer required. The 
act also introduced harsh penalties for those who 
were caught aiding or assisting individuals who had 
run away from slavery. 

These laws were met with much resistance. 
ABOLlTlONists and others feared that any free black 
would be subject to kidnap and enslavement. The 
law catalyzed activism and increased the number 
of people assisting and utilizing the UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD, a network of safe harbors for those run¬ 
ning away from slavery. The law may also have 
been a major factor in the social and political 
events leading up to the Civil War. 

Sethe and her family are affected by the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave law when schoolteacher comes to recap¬ 
ture them after they escape from Sweet Home in 
Beloved (1987) 
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gandy dancer The name “gandy dancer” derives 
from a manufacturer of railroad lining tools, the 
Gandy Manufacturing Company. The mostly 
African American crews who were responsible 
for placing and repairing the railroad track lines 
came to be called Gandy dancers. They worked 
in crews that numbered around 10 men. There 
was a rhythm connected with the work of laying 
the lines, and the crew chief would call the beats 
out to keep the crew together. The men invented 
work songs and worded chants in order to make 
the work more interesting and to correspond with 
the kind of work that was being performed. The 
work was long and exhausting, but the men, and 
particularly the lead man, kept his crew together 
and motivated through his music and their col¬ 
lective Gandy dance. This cultural response to 
the oppressive work situation borrowed from the 
African-American tradition of call and response. 
During the depression, some of the work songs 
were recorded by folklorists and anthropologists 
working for the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA). The Smithsonian has collected them on 
several recordings. 

In The Bluest Eye (1970), there is a reference to 
gandy dancers. 
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Garbo, Greta (1905-1990) The youngest of her 
parents’ children, Greta Garbo was born into an 
economically struggling family in Sweden. After 
her father’s untimely death in 1919, the family’s 
fortunes declined further and Garbo had to go to 
work. As an attractive young girl, one of the jobs 
Garbo held was as an advertising model for print 
and film. Through her film work, she was noticed 
and her life as an actress began. 

Garbo attended acting school at the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre. She appeared in Swedish and 
German films, and eventually was able to get a con¬ 
tract at the American mega-studio, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer (MGM). After signing with MGM, 
Garbo became a movie star. Although she began, 
and achieved fame as a silent movie star, Garbo 
was able to succeed in sound films as well. 

After making dozens of successful films, Garbo 
stopped acting in the movies in 1941. She earned 
an Academy Award in 1954 for lifetime achieve¬ 
ment in film. She had become internationally 
famous and an icon of beauty and glamour. 

Garbo spent the final decades of her life out of 
the public eye in New York. In recent years, schol¬ 
ars have confirmed that Garbo was bisexual and a 
closeted lesbian. 

Mr. Henry of T he Bluest Eye (1970) calls Frieda 
and Claudia MacTeer by the pet names of Greta 
Garbo and Ginger Rogers. 
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Garner, Margaret (1833-1858) When Toni Morri¬ 
son created the fictional character of Sethe for her 
novel Beloved (1989), the story of Sethe and her chil¬ 
dren was loosely based on the actual story of Margaret 


Garner, a Kentucky woman who tried to escape slav¬ 
ery with her children in 1856. 

Margaret Garner was born in Kentucky. At the 
time of her birth, she was enslaved by the Gaines 
family. Historians believe that Garner’s father was 
white because the census records state that Garner 
was mulatto, although her parents were recorded as 
black. When Margaret was 15, she married Robert 
Garner. Robert Garner was enslaved on a neighboring 
farm and was frequently hired out. Between 1850 and 
1855, Margaret gave birth to four children, Thomas, 
Samuel, Mary, and Pricilla. The paternity of these 
children is the subject of much debate. There is cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence that the children’s father might 
have been Margaret’s owner, Archibald Gaines. 



Richwood Presbyterian Church, where Margaret Garner attended services as a slave. The story of Margaret Garner 
was the inspiration for Morrison's fictional character Sethe in Beloved. (Photograph by Carmen R. Gillespie) 
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This mural commemorating Margaret Garner and her family's 1856 escape from Kentucky to Ohio is painted near 
the spot where the family is thought to have crossed the Ohio River. The mural was painted on the Covington 
Kentucky Flood Wall by artist Robert Dafford. (Photograph by Carmen R. Cillespie) 


Margaret Garner was pregnant with a fifth child Kite went to ABOLITIONist and UNDERGROUND 

when she and her husband Robert, and Robert’s RAILROAD conductor Levi Coffin to get advice 
parents, decided to make an escape during the about what the fugitives should do next. Coffin 

cold winter of 1856 when the Ohio River was fro- advised that the family should go to the west side 

zen over. Nine others enslaved in the area made of Cincinnati. He told Kite that he would meet 

the escape with the Garners. The family traveled the Garners there and help them on their way to 

from the Garner and Gaines farms by horse-driven Canada. 

sleighs. Robert left the horses in a livery stable The family never made it there. They were still 

in Kentucky and the family and the other nine at Kite’s house when they were discovered. Both 

escapees made their way across the frozen Ohio. Margaret and Robert fought to defend their fam- 

Those escaping with the Garners went another ily. Robert engaged in an armed struggle with his 

way and were successful in their escape, the Gar- family’s captors, firing shots at those who wished 

ners fled to the home of a relative, Joseph Kite, to re-enslave him and his family. Margaret decided 

Margaret’s cousin. that death was preferable to allowing her children 
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to be returned to slavery. Although she was trying 
to kill all of her children, only Mary died. 

Margaret and Robert were arrested and made 
to stand trial. The Garners’ capture made national 
news and added to the controversy over slavery. 
Eventually, Margaret, Robert, and Pricilla were 
returned to Kentucky and to slavery. They were 
declared property. 

In March, the family was sold and were traveling 
south on a ship called The Lewis when the ship was 
in an accident. Margaret was nearly drowned and 
the baby girl, Pricilla, died in the accident. Accord¬ 
ing to contemporary newspaper accounts, the fam¬ 
ily was sold first to owners in New Orleans and 
then in Mississippi. Margaret died of typhoid fever 
in 1858. The last account of the boys has them 
residing on a small farm in Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
In 1863, Robert joined the Union army. He lived 
to see the end of the Civil War, became a free man, 
and returned to Cincinnati. 

The saga of Margaret Garner and her desper¬ 
ate attempt to free her family was a major catalyst 
for abolitionist activism; as a result of Morrison’s 
fictional retelling of her story in Beloved, Marga¬ 
ret Garner’s tale has been returned to public and 
scholarly awareness. In addition to her re-creation 
of the Margaret Garner story in Beloved, Morri¬ 
son wrote the libretto for an opera about Margaret 
Garner’s life, entitled Margaret Gamer. The opera, 
which premiered in 2005, was composed by Rich¬ 
ard Danielpour. 
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Garvey, Marcus (1887-1940) Although he was 
born in the Caribbean, on the island of Jamaica, 
Marcus Garvey became one of the most influen¬ 
tial figures in African-American history. Although 
Garvey left formal schooling at a young age, he 
became active in local politics. He was particularly 
concerned with workers’ rights. 

Like so many Jamaicans of the time, Garvey 
sought economic opportunities in England. Garvey 
continued his political activism while in England 
and became associated with anticolonial move¬ 
ments whose objective was the attainment of inde¬ 
pendence for England’s colonies. 

Garvey returned to Jamaica, and in 1914 began 
the organization he would forever be associated 
with, the United Negro Improvement Associa¬ 
tion (UNIA). The organization was dedicated to 
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the development of black autonomy and self-suf¬ 
ficiency through the building of black-owned and 
-controlled social, political, and economic institu¬ 
tions. He aligned himself with the intellectual tra¬ 
ditions and arguments of black nationalism. 

In 1916, Garvey immigrated to the United 
States and took his organization and his hopes 
for black progress with him. By 1917, Garvey had 
established his organization in the United States 
and by 1919, the organization boasted a member¬ 
ship that included more than two million. 

Garvey felt that blacks needed to have con¬ 
trol of their own lands in order to achieve true 
independence and autonomy and, to that end, he 
proposed a back-to-Africa plan that involved mass 
emigration of black Americans from the United 
States to lands in Africa he proposed to purchase. 
With the proceeds gathered from UNI A mem¬ 
bers, Garvey began to enact his plan by purchasing 
a shipping line that would serve as the primary 
means of transportation from the United States to 
Africa. 

Garvey’s plans ultimately failed as a result of 
financial mismanagement. He was jailed on fraud 
charges, and, ultimately he was deported by the 
federal government. Some scholars maintain that 
Garvey was falsely accused and wrongly convicted. 

Garvey never gave up on his ambitions and was 
involved in unsuccessful attempts to reinvigorate 
his organization and to bring about social and 
political change. He died in England in 1940. His 
widow, Amy Jacques Garvey, carried on his legacy 
and continued his campaign after Garvey’s death. 

Marcus Garvey’s United Negro Improvement 
Association (UNIA) is referenced in Morrison’s 
novel Jazz (1992). 
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Garvey and Beyond. Dover, Mass.: Majority Press, 
1983. 

-. The Poetical Works of Marcus Garvey. Dover, 
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Smith-Irvin, Jeannette. Marcus Garvey’s Footsoldiers of 
the Universal Negro Improvement Association. Tren¬ 
ton, N.J.: Africa World Press, 1989. 

Stein, Judith. The World of Marcus Garvey: Race and 
Class in Modern Society. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1986. 

Gibbon, Edward (1737-1794) Edward Gibbon 
was an 18th-century British historian best known 
for his epic work, The History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire (1776). The work covers 
Roman history from the second century A.D. to the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453. 

Born in London to a wealthy Tory member of 
Parliament, Gibbon was educated at Westminster 
and Magdalen College, Oxford. He later spent sev¬ 
eral years in Switzerland, after which he settled 
down in his father’s household, where he could 
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devote much of his time to his writing. Between 
1774 and 1783, Gibbon himself sat in the House of 
Commons. 

At one-and-a-half-million words, The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire is one of the longest 
histories written by a single person and is consid¬ 
ered a classic of historical research and writing. It 
is noted for its thoroughness, accuracy, and ornate 
prose style. Gibbon attributed much of Rome’s 
decline to the rise of Christianity, the invasions of 
the Teutonic tribes, and the spread of Islam. He 
also considered Rome’s decline to be the result of 
moral decadence from within the empire itself. A 
cynic all his life, Gibbon considered history “little 
more than the register of the crimes, follies and 
misfortunes of mankind.” 

In The Bluest Eye (1970), Soaphead Church is 
attracted to the more bitter aspects of Gibbon’s 
writings rather than his empathy. 
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G.l. Bill (General Infantry Bill of Rights, Ser¬ 
vicemen's Readjustment Act) Because of the 
economic difficulties encountered by veterans 
returning from World War I, there was public and 
political pressure to develop a comprehensive pro¬ 
gram of support to assist veterans and to ensure 
their long-term well-being as compensation for 
their service to their country. Toward the end of 
World War II, in response to the anticipated needs 


of returning servicemen, Congress passed the Gen¬ 
eral Infantry Bill of Rights, more frequently called 
the G.L Bill. The legislation was designed to assist 
returning veterans. The program entitled veterans 
to receive money to cover the expenses of higher 
education and included funds to support them 
while they were in school. 

The bill also included provisions for home loans 
and medical care, as well as other aspects of finan¬ 
cial maintenance the veterans might require. The 
G.L Bill was instrumental in securing the economic 
well-being of thousands of veterans and proved to 
be a creative stimulus for the economy generally. It 
dramatically increased attendance at institutions of 
higher education and led to upward mobility for the 
veterans and their families. Another major benefit 
was the low-interest home loans that allowed vet¬ 
erans to purchase homes that might otherwise have 
been inaccessible. 

In Love (2003), the mood at Cosey’s Resort 
and Hotel is amplified during Christine Cosey’s 
16th birthday/graduation party as the future feels 
secured by the postwar prosperity made possible in 
part by the G.L Bill. 
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G.l. Joe In 1964, the toy company Hasbro intro¬ 
duced the iconographic toy, G.L Joe, to the Ameri¬ 
can public. The toy was modeled after the American 
soldier and became an instant hit. The original G.L 
Joe was 11.5 inches tall and was uniquely flexible 
as a result of his 21 moving parts. G.L Joe was mar¬ 
keted as a toy for boys. His military garb and rough 
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appearance allowed him to transcend traditional 
gender biases and appeal to boys who might have 
been discouraged from playing with dolls. 

Hasbro shifted G.I. Joe’s image as a result of the 
controversies surrounding the Vietnam War. For 
several years, the G.I. Joe line transformed into 
adventurers rather than soldiers. Once the United 
States had ended its involvement in the Vietnam 
War, Hasbro reintroduced G.I. Joe as a fighting 
man. Since that time, the toy continues as a center¬ 
piece in the Hasbro collection, but faces increased 
competition from high-tech toys. Since the 2004 
40th anniversary of G.I. Joe’s introduction, the toy 
has experienced a resurgence in growth. 

In Love (2003), Junior goes to a facility for juve¬ 
nile delinquents when she steals a G.I. Joe doll. 
She falls in love with the image and thinks that Bill 
Cosey looks like the doll. 
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Giovanni, Nikki (1943- ) From the publi¬ 
cation of her first book Black Feeling, Black Talk 
in 1968, to Quilting the Black-Eyed Pea (2004), 
Giovanni’s writing stands as artful and unflinching 
testimony to the complex realities of American life 
during the last 40 years. As a quilter of language 
and history, Giovanni’s refusal to segregate Ameri¬ 
can from African-American life grafts the artifi¬ 
cial distinctions between the two. She dismantles 
the hierarchies that limit human possibility and 
potential. Her canon unquestionably proves that 
literature can be relevant and rigorous, political 
and poetic. Her work exemplifies that excellence 
in form is not the same thing as conformity or 
enslavement to convention. 

In the tradition of Mamie Till, who held an 
open-casket funeral for her murdered and muti¬ 
lated son, Emmett in 1955, Giovanni’s work often 
calls readers “to come and see” the devastating and 
grotesque results of racism, intolerance, and hatred, 


and to reach toward other ways of being. Giovanni 
does not allow her reader to forget the past and 
uses that context as a lens through which to read 
the present. 

Giovanni’s work contains the narrative threads 
in the American story that link Sally Hemings, the 
enslaved mother of several of Thomas Jefferson’s 
children, to the recent revelations of Essie Mae 
Washington-Williams, the black child of Strom 
Thurmond. Giovanni’s insightful gaze asks us to 
ponder the national response to Janet Jackson’s 
chest-baring Superbowl stunt in relation to the 
reaction Sojourner Truth received in 1858 when 
she exposed her breast in order to prove to an 
audience of suffragettes that she was a woman. 
Giovanni’s work engages these issues, and pro¬ 
vocatively and productively raises questions. Her 
use of language is scrupulous, yet thoughtful and 
graceful. 

Although Giovanni was born in Tennessee, her 
parents’ move shortly after her birth made Ohio 
her home. Giovanni was the precocious baby of her 
family and was very close to her older sister. Her 
parents provided a supportive and nurturing home 
for Giovanni and she grew up confident and self- 
assured. She graduated from high school early and 
enrolled at Fisk University. 

This initial foray into higher education was unsuc¬ 
cessful and Giovanni dropped out for a time. When 
she returned to school in 1964, she was thrown into 
the activities of the student branch of the CIVIL 
Rights movement. Her activism evolved with her 
growing interest in the arts, particularly in writing. 

After graduation, Giovanni continued her work 
as an activist/artist and began to publish and gain 
recognition for her poetry. Giovanni’s reputation as 
a poet grew as she published prolifically. Giovanni 
became one of the most well-known poets of the 
Black Arts Movement. 

Giovanni has held numerous posts at various 
academic institutions and has received many 
awards for her work, which includes not only 
poetry, but also nonfiction prose, fiction, plays, 
children’s literature, and autobiography. For more 
than 20 years, Giovanni has been a professor at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univer¬ 
sity. She has recovered from a bout with lung can- 
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cer and continues to teach, lecture, and perform 
around the country and internationally. Recently, 
Giovanni received national attention for her remarks 
in the wake of the shootings at Virginia Tech. 

Both Morrison and Giovanni are African-Amer¬ 
ican women writers from Ohio who came of age 
at roughly the same time. The women respect and 
influence each other. Giovanni writes about Mor¬ 
rison in her collection Racism 101 (1994). 
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Gnostic Gospels According to leading scholars 
on the Gnostic Gospels, particularly Elaine Pagels, 
Muhammad Ali al-Samman, an Egyptian man, 
and several of his brothers were digging for fertil¬ 
izer in the desert in late 1945 when they discov¬ 
ered an earthen jar. According to Ali al-Samman’s 


own testimony, he and his brothers broke open 
the jar and found within 13 ancient books writ¬ 
ten on papyrus. Not realizing what he had discov¬ 
ered, he brought them home and several of them 
were burned as firewood. Ultimately, the majority 
of the remaining texts became the possession of 
the Egyptian government. One of the volumes, 
however, found its way to Europe and gained the 
attention of the religious scholar, Gilles Quispel. 
Quispel discovered that the volume contained sev¬ 
eral controversial and excluded biblical gospels, 
such as the Gospels of Thomas, Phillip, Truth, 
Egyptians, and James. These books revealed differ¬ 
ent and sometimes divergent portraits of Jesus and 
of his messages. All in all, the collection contained 
approximately 52 writings from the early Christian 
Church, some that challenged fundamental prem¬ 
ises of the Old and New Testament. The epigraphs 
of Jazz (1992) and Paradise (1998) come from the 
Gnostic poem, Thunder Perfect Mind. 
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goddess figures (in literature by African- 
American women) The contemporary literary 
goddess figure in fiction written by African-Amer¬ 
ican women emerges not only from social and lit¬ 
erary histories but also from diasporic cultural 
roots. In addition to asserting a symbolic connec¬ 
tion with the religious iconography of segments of 
west Africa, the goddess figure functions in many 
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African-American women’s novels as an objective 
correlative for the successful struggle to achieve 
selfhood in a racist, sexist, and classist society. As 
these characters refuse to comply with the oppres¬ 
sor’s limiting gaze, they open new definitional pos¬ 
sibilities for black womanhood. Through their 
goddess figures, many of the writers of the Afra 
American literary renaissance examine the 
complexities of “authentic,” if mythological, black 
womanhood, the need for rethinking of imposed 
understandings of the black female self, and the 
possibilities and implications of personal and com¬ 
munal salvation for African-American women 
and their communities. By creating a mythology 
rife with images of goddess figures, some contem¬ 
porary African-American women writers tran¬ 
scend the limitations of traditional stereotypes of 
African-American women by rewriting and re¬ 
creating black womanhood. Rather than barricad¬ 
ing the creative energies of African-American 
women writers, these goddess figures mark an 
important paradigm shift. Like many mythological 
deities, Afra American goddess figures are power¬ 
ful in their creative abilities and yet grounded by 
their humanity. The presence of goddess figures in 
contemporary African-American women’s fiction 
represents a mythological inversion of the tradi¬ 
tional denigration of black women in American 
society. 

The emergence in contemporary fiction of a 
particularly African-American female iconography 
reflects a literary attempt to reassert power through 
the reclamation of control over images and repre¬ 
sentations. These fictional goddesses metaphorize 
the histories, humanity, power, pain, complexity, 
and creativity of black female subjectivity. Argu¬ 
ably, some goddess figures in Morrison’s fiction 
might be Eva and/or Sula in Sula (1973), Pilate 
Dead in Song of Solomon (1977), the narrator in 
Jazz (1992), and Consolata and/or Piedade in Par¬ 
adise (1998). 
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Grant, Ulysses S. (1822-1885) Grant was a Union 
general during the American Civil War and the 18th 
president of the United States. In his military cam¬ 
paigns against southern forces, Grant is credited with 
turning the war in favor of the North. 

Grant was born in Point Pleasant, Ohio, where 
his father worked as a tanner. At 17, Grant entered 
West Point, where he had an undistinguished 
career and graduated 21st in a class of 39. Between 
1846 and 1848, he served in the Mexican War, 
where he was cited for bravery, but in 1854, hav¬ 
ing reached the rank of captain, he was forced to 
resign his commission due to his growing alcohol¬ 
ism. He returned to civilian life, where he tried 
several occupations, including farmer, real estate 
agent, and clerk in the leather shop owned by his 
father. 

It was the Civil War that brought Grant back 
into the military. He began as a recruiter but 
worked his way up in rank and as commander of 
forces. His abilities in various military campaigns 
drew the attention of President Lincoln, who had 
been frustrated by his generals’ reluctance to take 
on the forces of General Robert E. Lee. As general 
and then as Lincoln’s general in chief, Grant went 
on to win critical battles that eventually won the 
war for the North. 

In 1868, his national reputation as a war hero 
led Grant to win the first of two terms as president 
of the United States. Though his personal integ¬ 
rity was considered secure, his administration was 
plagued with scandal, and most historians consider 
his tenure as president to be weak. 

A lifelong cigar smoker, Grant died in 1885 of 
throat cancer while writing his highly respected 
autobiography. 

In Song of Solomon (1977), Macon I’s cow on 
his farm, Lincoln’s Heaven, is named Ulysses S. 
Grant. 
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Great Depression, the See Depression 

Great Migration, the Following World War I, 
thousands of African Americans chose to leave the 
southern region of the United States to begin a new 
life in the North, a life they believed would offer 
greater opportunities, as well as increased freedom 
from racial and economic exploitation and injustice. 
The 25 years following World War I later became 
known as the Great Migration as a result of this 
mass exodus of African Americans from the South. 

The Great Migration occurred roughly between 
the years 1910 and 1940. Northern African-Ameri¬ 
can newspapers like the Chicago Defender were 
active in encouraging southerners to relocate to 
northern cities. The Great Migration began as a 
result of reports of northern life pulling African 
Americans toward what they hoped would be a 
better life, as well as circumstances in the South 
pushing African Americans north. 


A major factor pulling African Americans from 
their southern roots was the promise of decent pay¬ 
ing jobs. During the war years, northern industries 
experienced a labor shortage. This need for workers 
was created by the void in the workforce due to the 
enlistment of white males in the military, the gov¬ 
ernmental restrictions on European immigration, 
and the general labor shortage stimulated by the 
demand for increased production. 

Northern factories, mills, and workshops 
actively recruited southern African Americans. In 
order to entice African Americans to come north, 
industries ran ads in southern and black newspa¬ 
pers, offered train fares north, and promised to 
pay wages that were often more than twice the 
amount paid for labor in the South. In addition 
to economic advantages, African Americans were 
also motivated to move north by dreams of better 
educational opportunities and better working and 
living conditions. 

There were other significant reasons that pushed 
African Americans out of the South. Primarily, Jim 
CROW laws, the set of evolving legal statutes that 
had created and enforced racial segregation in the 
southern United States, drastically blighted every 
aspect of life for African Americans. This system 
of racially based separation negatively affected the 
social, political, economic, and educational inter¬ 
actions and endeavors of southern African Ameri¬ 
cans. The less obviously oppressive racial climate 
of the North seemed to promise relief from second- 
class citizenship. 

An additional brutal reality of life for southern 
African Americans was the grim reality of racial 
violence. Vigilante organizations such as the Ku 
KLUX Klan used violence in order to intimidate, 
threaten, and rob African Americans. These 
groups used terrorism, destruction of property, and 
lynchings. Historians estimate that between 1882 
and 1930 more than 3,000 African Americans 
were lynched. 

The Great Migration was a major historical 
and cultural event in American history. The city 
became a kind of mecca, or ideal promised land, 
where dreams could be achieved. The concentra¬ 
tion of African-American communities in northern 
cities created new social and cultural identities in 
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those locales. The Great Migration facilitated the 
cultural flowering known as the HARLEM RENAIS¬ 
SANCE. Morrison references the Great Migra¬ 
tion and its impact in her work, most explicitly 
in Jazz (1992), with Joe and Violet’s move from 
Virginia to New York. The migration also is inte¬ 
gral to the Dead family narrative in Song of Solo¬ 
mon (1987). During the Great Migration, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, and Mississippi 
experienced the greatest decline in their African- 
American populations, while New York, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan had the greatest 
increases. 
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griot The term “griot” derives from West Africa, 
probably from the cultures of ancient Mali, and 
refers to an individual, usually a man but some¬ 
times a woman, who becomes the voice of a family 
and/or community by memorizing and reciting the 
history of the group. Griots are performers and pro¬ 
vide a critical and revered function in the cultures 
in which they are found. They are often perceived 
as intercessors in the divide between the living and 
their ancestors. Griots often have a rich musical 
tradition and become a repository for the arts of a 
community. 

The griot figure appears frequently in the litera¬ 
ture of the African diaspora. Some scholars main¬ 
tain that Toni Morrison has griot figures in her 
novels. Pilate Dead from Song of Solomon (1977) 
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may serve as an example. Griots are also sometimes 
referred to as djeli or jeli. 

Guevara, Che, Ernesto Guevara (1928-1966) 
Although he is most often associated with the 
Cuban revolution, Che Guevara was an Argentin¬ 
ean by birth. As a young man Guevara trained to 
become a physician. Even while he was in school, 
Guevara was involved in political activism and was 
a participant in protests against the dictatorship of 
juan Peron. 

Disillusioned with Argentine politics, Guevara 
left his home country, relocating to several Cen¬ 
tral and South American countries. While living in 
Guatemala, Guevara began to study Marxism and 
became acquainted with several Cubans who advo¬ 
cated the overthrow of oppressive regimes. Guevara 
was forced to flee Guatemala when the government 
he supported fell. 

In 1954, Guevara left Guatemala for Mexico. 
While he was in Mexico, Guevara met Fidel Cas¬ 
tro. Together they planned to overthrow Cuba’s 
Batista government. In November 1955, Castro 
and Guevara and their followers boarded the leg¬ 
endary boat Granma and invaded Cuba. By 1959, 
the revolution had succeeded and Castro and Gue¬ 
vara’s forces gained control of the island. 

After serving for several years in the govern¬ 
ment that Castro established in Cuba, Guevara 
decided to leave the regime and island in 1966. 
After traveling to Africa and leading a Cuban 
force in a conflict in the Congo, Guevara entered 
Bolivia under disguise in order to aid a revolu¬ 
tionary movement there. He was discovered and 
executed in 1967. 

Che Guevara remains an international symbol 
of the fight for justice and human rights. 

In Paradise (1998), the women in the Convent 
name Arnette Fleetwood Smith’s abandoned dead 
baby Che. In Love (2003), in 1971, Christine Cosey 
dons a beret and military-style garb that is reminis¬ 
cent of Che Guevara. 
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Gypsies The people commonly known as the 
Gypsies are thought to have originated in India. 
Their diaspora finds Gypsies living in nearly every 
country in the world. During the Middle Ages, the 
Gypsies began to arrive in Europe and were often 
revered and seen as exotic. They migrated to many 
European countries and were known as nomadic 
wanderers. They began to develop a negative repu¬ 
tation as they usually did not become fully inte¬ 
grated into the communities they frequented. They 
began to experience persecution. The Gypsies also 
migrated to parts of the Middle East, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Beginning with the late 1400s, European coun¬ 
tries began to forbid Gypsies to exist freely in their 
countries. Some even attempted to expel them alto¬ 
gether. Often, Gypsy communities were forced to 
live as peasants and to become laborers, even slaves. 

Partially motivated by the hardships of life in 
Europe, the Gypsies began to migrate to the Ameri¬ 
cas. Migration continued as the United States 
became an independent country and a magnet for 
European immigration. There were a million or so 
people of Gypsy descent in the United States at the 
beginning of the new century. 

Persecution against the Gypsies reached a peak 
during the Nazi regime, when more than 250,000 
were murdered in concentration camps. Less than 
10 million Gypsies remain in Europe today. There 
is a growing scholarly awareness of and interest in 
the unique nature of their language and culture 
and the need for its preservation. 
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Gypsies are mentioned in several of Morrison’s 
novels as minor characters, including The Bluest 
Eye (1970) and Song of Solomon (1977). 
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Ham In Genesis 9, the story of Noah includes 
an account of his family. One of Noah’s sons is 
named Ham. The narrative speaks of Noah becom¬ 
ing drunk and accuses Ham of telling his brothers, 
Shem and Japheth, about their father’s condition 
and of encouraging them to look upon his naked¬ 
ness. The story continues as Noah awakens and 
curses Ham, designating him to forever serve his 
brothers as an inferior. 

Although there is no reference to Ham’s sub¬ 
sequent racial identity, this passage has been used 
frequently in order to justify slavery, race-based 
hierarchies, and racial discrimination. The story of 
Ham figured prominently in the arguments in sup¬ 
port of slavery in the United States. 

In Sula (1973), when the white bargeman 
retrieves Chicken Little’s body from the river he 
makes a racial slur toward the people of Medallion 
by calling them Ham’s children. 
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Hamlet When Hamlet begins King Hamlet has 
been dead for two months. He is mourned profusely 


by his son, Prince Hamlet, who is the play’s central 
protagonist. Following the death of Hamlet’s father, 
the king, Hamlet’s uncle Claudius has ascended to 
the throne and assumed his brother’s kingdom. In 
addition to becoming the new king, Claudius has 
also married his brother’s wife, Hamlet’s mother 
Gertrude. 

The tone of the drama is infused with Hamlet’s 
doubts and suspicions about his uncle. The young 
man is plagued with concern that his uncle may 
have intentionally murdered the king, Hamlet’s 
father. Hamlet experiences shifting and intense 
emotions as he tries to discover the truth about 
what transpired between his father and his uncle. 

There are reports of King Hamlet’s appearance 
as a ghost. The ghost appears to Hamlet’s friend 
Horatio. Following the encounter between Horatio 
and Hamlet, Hamlet sees the ghost of his father 
himself. The meeting between the dead father and 
his son occurs at midnight. During the meeting, 
King Hamlet tells his son that he indeed was mur¬ 
dered. King Hamlet reveals that his brother killed 
him by pouring a poisonous liquid into his ear. 
News of his father’s murder outrages Hamlet who 
vows that he will ensure revenge. 

The characters, particularly Claudius and Ger¬ 
trude, begin to believe that Hamlet has become 
mad with grief for his father. The couple decide to 
enlist the help of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to 
watch the young prince’s behavior and to report 
anything suspicious to them. Hamlet’s irrational 
and erratic behavior extends to the woman he has 
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claimed to love, Ophelia, daughter of Polonius. 
His treatment of Ophelia causes her father Polo- 
nius to believe that Hamlet’s behavior is rooted in 
the young man’s deep love for his daughter. Polo- 
nius, who is notable for his verbose soliloquies, for¬ 
bids his daughter from seeing or associating with 
Hamlet. 

Hamlet, in an effort to prove his uncle’s duplic¬ 
ity, arranges for a troupe of actors to simulate 
the story his father has told him about his recent 
and untimely death at the hands of his brother. 
Hamlet’s plan fails to achieve its intended results, 
Claudius’s confession of murder. In the wake of 
Claudius’s angry response, Gertrude attempts to 
converse with her son and to persuade him that 
he is wrong about Claudius. While the two are 
engaged in conversation, Hamlet overhears Polo- 
nius spying on the conversation between him and 
his mother and, not knowing the identity of the 
predator, kills him with a sword-thrust through a 
curtain, thinking that he has killed Claudius. 

Hamlet’s murder of Polonius adds to the young 
man’s sorrow. Claudius, fearing for his own life, 
sends his nephew on a journey to England with 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. Claudius plots with 
the two conspirators to arrange for Hamlet’s mur¬ 
der once in England. 

Polonius’s son and Ophelia’s brother, Laertes, 
returns from a journey to France, furious at his 
father’s murder and vowing revenge. Grief at her 
father’s death and Hamlet’s distance, instigates 
Ophelia’s death by drowning. The death of his sis¬ 
ter serves only to fuel Laertes’s rage at the absent 
Hamlet. 

While on the way to England, Hamlet discov¬ 
ers the plot that Claudius, Rosencrantz, and Guil¬ 
denstern have devised to bring about his untimely 
demise. Due to Hamlet’s intervention, it is Rosen¬ 
crantz and Guildenstern who become the victims 
in Claudius’s scheme. Although he foils the origi¬ 
nal plan, Hamlet becomes the prey of a gang that 
kidnaps and ransoms the heir to the throne. 

Claudius is forced to pay the ransom. Hamlet is 
returned and the wicked king tries yet again to end 
the life of his nephew. Claudius arranges for a duel 
to be held between Hamlet and Laertes. Utilizing 
poison once again to ensure his intended result, 


Claudius poisons not only the tip of Laertes’s sword, 
but the victory cup as well, fearing that Hamlet 
might win the battle between the two men. 

Unwittingly, Hamlet fights Laertes with the 
sword that Claudius has poisoned. In the midst of 
the duel, Gertrude drinks from the cup Claudius 
has poisoned. Although Hamlet wins the battle, 
both men are scratched with the poisoned tip of 
the sword. Gertrude, having drunk from the poi¬ 
soned cup, cries out in her death throes, alerting 
Hamlet to what has occurred. 

As he passes from life, Laertes acknowledges 
and exposes Claudius’s plan. Hamlet, although 
near death himself, musters the strength to kill his 
uncle with the sword. Hamlet’s true friend Horatio, 
overcome with horror and grief, wants to kill him¬ 
self. Hamlet stops his friend and beseeches him to 
tell the story of all that has happened. 

Shortly before Hamlet dies, Fortinbras arrives. 
Hamlet, with his final breath, requests that Fortin¬ 
bras become the new monarch. Hamlet then dies 
and the play ends. 

The narrator in The Bluest Eye (1970) describes 
Soaphead Church as identifying with Hamlet’s 
negative characteristics—his abusiveness and his 
superficial political engagements—as opposed to 
other narratives that might be more fulfilling and 
would not reinforce Church’s established flaws. 
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Harlem Harlem, like the rest of New York, was 
originally settled by the Dutch. The village of Harlem 
was called New Harlem when it was named in 1658. 
As with so many New York neighborhoods, Harlem 
began the transition from agricultural to urban with 
the construction of low-cost housing that attracted 
the new immigrants to the city, who began to arrive 
in large numbers from Europe in about 1845. From 
the beginning of the settlement of Harlem there was 
a substantial African-American population. In the 
late 1870s rail lines helped to integrate Harlem into 
the growing metropolis of Manhattan. 

As real estate became scarcer in the city and 
therefore more valuable, Harlem began to attract 


residents who had more resources and who built 
more intricate and expensive homes in the neigh¬ 
borhood. When African Americans began to 
migrate from the South to New York, many settled 
in Harlem. At the turn of the century an over¬ 
abundance of inexpensive housing made landlords 
inclined to rent to newly arriving African Ameri¬ 
cans. The community developed a reputation as 
a safe and affordable place for blacks in the city. 
The neighborhood was also home to substantial 
communities of Jewish, Italian, and Hispanic 
residents. 

Harlem was also home to prominent and wealthy 
African Americans such as W. E. B. DuBoiS, Alain 
Locke, and Thurgood Marshall. The 1920s were a 
peak time for the neighborhood’s property. During 
the ’20s, African Americans migrated to Harlem in 
record numbers. The famous Cotton Club opened 
in 1923, and the cultural renaissance known as the 
Harlem Renaissance began with African-Ameri¬ 
can artists flourishing and innovating in music, art, 
dance, and writing. 

As a result of the national economic crisis 
brought about by the Depression, Harlem began 
a decline in the mid-1930s from which it did not 
recover until recent decades. Instead of its repu¬ 
tation as a black oasis and rnecca, in the 1960s, 
1970s, and into the 1980s, Harlem became a sym¬ 
bol of urban blight and a graphic representation of 
the complex issues that face African Americans. 

Contemporarily, Harlem is enjoying a new 
economic resurgence. As Manhattan becomes an 
even more desirable locale, Harlem has benefited 
from rising real estate values. The gentrification of 
Harlem is not without controversy, and there are 
many efforts in place to ensure the historical con¬ 
tinuity of the neighborhood. There is concern that 
low-income residents of the neighborhood may be 
dislocated by gentrification. Former president Bill 
Clinton’s 2001 decision to place his office in Har¬ 
lem is an indication of the improving fortunes of 
the community. Harlem is the setting for Morri¬ 
son’s novel Jazz (1992). 
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Harlem Renaissance New York was the most 
frequent destination of those African Americans 
fleeing the South in the exodus known as the Great 
Migration. This surge in the African-American 
population and its concentration in HARLEM gener¬ 
ated the artistic flourishing known as the Harlem 
Renaissance, a period of creative expression during 
the years 1923 to 1937. 

Although most often associated with literary 
production, the artistry of the Harlem Renais¬ 
sance included the genres of literature, film, music, 
theater, journalism, and politics. In each of these 
fields, various artists contributed unique and inno¬ 
vative creations. The philosophical articulations of 
the Renaissance were voiced by the writings of men 
such as W. E. B. DuBoiS, James Weldon Johnson, 


Claude McKay, and Alain Locke. The dates of the 
Renaissance are a subject of debate but they gener¬ 
ally extend from 1923 to 1937. During the decades 
of the 1920s and 1930s, African Americans made 
unique contributions to the various genres of the 
arts. 

The Harlem Renaissance brought to the fore¬ 
front of American culture and awareness the mores 
of African-American life and culture. Some of the 
literary themes and motifs particular to the Harlem 
Renaissance include the concept of DOUBLE CON¬ 
SCIOUSNESS, the theme of alienation, the condition 
of marginalization, the notion of Africa as ancestral 
homeland, the questions about identity, the river 
as symbol, the BLUES as metaphor, the role of the 
marginalized artist in American society, the con¬ 
struction of beauty ideals, and the role of race in 
interpersonal relationships. 

Frequently, Renaissance artists used the ideal of 
Africa as a mythical homeland as a focus of their 
work. Another central concept was the idea of the 
New Negro as articulated by Alain Locke. The 
era of the New Negro inaugurated a new sensibility 
and definition of Negro, or black, identity. MAR¬ 
CUS Garvey’s activism and ideology, particularly 
his focus on self-sufficiency, was also important to 
some of the artists of the Renaissance. This affirma¬ 
tion of black personhood would reemerge in the 
artistry of the Black Arts MOVEMENT that reached 
fruition in the 1960s. 

The stock market CRASH OF 1929 and the 
Depression were devastating to many of the art¬ 
ists of the Renaissance and to Harlem itself. The 
Renaissance began to disintegrate by the final years 
of the 1930s. The Harlem Renaissance is now rec¬ 
ognized as one of the most prolific and important 
artistic periods in American history. The timeframe 
and location of Toni Morrison’s novel Jazz (1992) 
are synonymous with the Harlem Renaissance. 
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Harlow, Jean (1911-1937) Jean Harlow was one 
of the most successful film actresses of the 1930s. 
Known as the “Platinum Blonde,” Harlow did not 
start out with critical acclaim. In fact, film critics 
often wrote quite harsh reviews of her acting ability. 
Her roles were designed to showcase her beauty— 
including her blonde hair—and audiences flocked 
to her films. These early films included Hell’s Angels 
(1930), produced by Howard Hughes—who owned 
her contract— Public Enemy (1931), starring James 
Cagney, and Platinum Blonde (1931), costarring 
Loretta Young. 

When Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer bought Harlow’s 
contract from Hughes, Harlow began to get more 
interesting roles that showcased her comedic abili¬ 
ties. These films included Red-Headed Woman 
(1932), whose first draft was written by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, and Red Dust (1932), costarring Clark 
Gable. By 1933—with the filming of Dinner at Eight 
and Bombshell —Harlow had become a superstar. 

Today, film critics and fans generally consider 
the six movies she made with Clark Gable to be 
her best work. It was while working on her last film, 
Saratoga (1937), that Harlow was hospitalized with 
kidney failure; she died before the film was com¬ 
pleted, at the age of 26. 

In The Bluest Eye (1970), Mr. Henry calls Frieda 
and Claudia by movie star names such as Jean 
Harlow. 
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Harris, Joel Chandler (1845 or 1848-1908) Joel 
Chandler Harris was an American folklorist who 
specialized in recreating the folktales of southern 
slaves. His best-known works were his appropria¬ 
tion of the Uncle Remus tales. 

Harris was born in Eatonton, Georgia, and was 
raised by a single mother. He left school at 13 to 
become a printing apprentice at the newspaper of 
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Joseph Addison Turner, who also owned a planta¬ 
tion. It was on this plantation that Harris heard the 
slaves’ African-based folktales that he would later 
use in his Uncle Remus tales. 

Harris later became a journalist, working at vari¬ 
ous newspapers, eventually becoming an associate 
editor at the Atlanta Constitution. It was at this 
paper, in 1876, that he published his first Uncle 
Remus tales. Over the years, his stories were col¬ 
lected in several volumes, including Uncle Remits: 
His Songs and His Sayings (1880), Nights with Uncle 
Remus (1883), and Uncle Remus and His Friends 
(1892). Walt Disney’s 1946 animated and live- 
action Song of the South was based on the Uncle 
Remus tales. 

Uncle Remus was a fictionalized slave who nar¬ 
rated Harris’s stories. He was a composite of slave 
storytellers whom Harris heard on Turner’s planta¬ 
tion and whose dialect Harris tried to reproduce. 
A standard example of Harris’s invention of black 
dialect can be seen in the following passage from 
“The Wonderful Tar Baby Story” in Uncle Remus: 
His Songs and His Sayings: “One day atter B’rer 
Rabbit fool ‘im wid dat calamus root, B’rer Fox 
went ter wuk en got ‘im some tar, en mix it wid 
some turkentime, en fix up a contrapshun w’at he 
call a Tar-Baby . . .” The slave folktales on which 
Harris’s stories are based can be traced to the Afri¬ 
can oral tradition in which a popular character 
is the TRICKSTER, a sly being or animal who can 
outwit his foes. The trickster in Harris’s writings 
is often represented by B’rer Rabbit. Morrison’s 
novel Tar Baby (1981) alludes to the story of the 
Tar Baby. 
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Heatter, Gabriel (1890-1972) Gabriel Heatter 
was a radio announcer during World War II. His 
signature opening, “There’s good news tonight,” 
became famous as a morale booster during even 
the darkest days of the war. A man who suffered 
great personal insecurities, Heatter presented to 
his listeners uplifting stories and bright spots in 
what might otherwise be considered bad news from 
the front. His work became a great influence on 
broadcast journalists who followed. Gabriel Heat- 
ter is referenced in Toni Morrison’s novel Sula 
(1973). 
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hincty Hincty is a vernacular word in American 
English, associated largely with the speech of Afri¬ 
can Americans. Its etymology is unknown. The first 
published record of the word hincty appears in the 
early decades of the 20th century, often in African- 
American fiction. 

According to linguistic scholars, the primary 
meaning of the word is as a reference to someone 
who acts in a conceited way as a result of the per¬ 
ceived superiority of his or her station, appearance, 
or means. A second, less common usage describes 
a feeling and, consequently, the behavior a person 
would have if he or she believes that something is 
amiss with a person or situation. 

Toni Morrison uses the word hincty in several of 
her novels, including Jazz (1992) and Love (2003). 
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hog jowl A hog jowl is a term that refers to 
the meat taken for consumption from the jaw of a 
hog. This meat was left over after the prime cuts 
were taken and, therefore, became a staple of soul 
food, the cuisine creatively constructed by enslaved 
African Americans out of necessity. It was added 
to various meals in order to contribute flavor to an 
otherwise bland recipe. Dishes that might include 
hog jowls are collard greens, jambalaya, red beans 
and rice, and many others. 

In The Bluest Eye (1970), the community con¬ 
tributes various items, including hog jowls, to make 
POT LIQUOR when Aunt Jimmy is ill. 

hot comb According to scholars, metal combs 
intended for straightening curly hair were invented 
in France in the mid-19th century. The combs 
became popular with women of African descent 
throughout the diaspora. To straighten African- 
American hair with a hot comb, the hair is first 


thoroughly washed and dried. Oil is then applied 
to the hair to protect it from the potentially dam¬ 
aging effects of the heat. Traditionally, the metal 
comb was heated on a stove. Later, electric heaters 
were used; contemporarily hot combs are often 
electric. 

The heated comb is run through the hair and 
the back of the comb is used to pull and straighten 
the hair with heat. The practice of straightening 
hair with a hot comb became routine in the United 
States. The practice was displaced with the intro¬ 
duction and improvement of chemical straighten¬ 
ing products. 

In Jazz (1992), Violet works straightening hair 
and uses a hot comb. 
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Indian schools Before the arrival of Europeans 
in the Americas, Native Americans generally edu¬ 
cated their young through example. By watching, 
imitating, and learning from elders, children began 
to understand the narratives, traditions, customs, 
and practices of the adults. In most instances, by 
experiencing life within a community, children 
would learn the rules, norms, customs, and skills 
and eventually come to perform their responsibili¬ 
ties within the group themselves. 

During the repeated theft of Native lands that 
took place in the early 19th century, the federal 
government began to look toward programs of 
forced assimilation to control the children of the 
displaced and relocated Native Americans to pre¬ 
vent them from internalizing the Native traditions 
and beliefs. Government officials appointed Rich¬ 
ard Pratt to become the architect of the federal 
“civilizing” programs that took the form of compul¬ 
sory boarding schools. 

The notorious school established by Pratt in 
1879 was called the Carlisle Industrial Training 
School at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. The nefarious 
goal of the school was the indoctrination of Native 
children to white traditions, religions, values, and 
language and to eliminate the knowledge the chil¬ 
dren had acquired in their communities of origin. 
The Carlisle School became a model for enacting 
the government’s plan to force the assimilation of 


Indian children, a plan that had federal, private, 
and public support for nearly 50 years. 

Students who were mandated to attend the 
Indian boarding schools were often subjected to 
terrible conditions—poor supplies, exposure to dis¬ 
ease and cold, inferior nutrition, and psychological 
trauma. There were more than 25 Indian boarding 
schools established across the United States. Feder¬ 
ally run Indian schools continued to exist until the 
late 1930s when awareness of their fundamental 
inhumanity caused a shift in public support. 

In Paradise (1998), the Convent begins as an 
Indian school. The sisters tried to inculcate their 
girl students to Catholicism, the English language, 
and American mores. 
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jazz Jazz is such a controversial subject that there 
is nothing clear that can be said of it in terms of the 
definition. Jazz is a musical form that arose in the 
African-American community, combining African 
rhythms, brought over by slaves, with European 
harmonic structures. A major component of jazz 
is the improvising of the musicians over set chord 
changes. 

The beginnings of jazz can be traced to the sec¬ 
ond half of the 19th century and various musi¬ 
cal forms current in the black community: black 
work songs, field shouts, sorrow songs, hymns, and 
SPIRITUALS. As a new and recognizable art form, 
jazz first gained prominence in New Orleans, from 
which it spread to northern cities such as Chicago, 
Kansas City, and New York City, and to the West 
Coast, with each location producing its own unique 
sound and experimentation. 

Now recognized as one of the greatest artistic 
contributions to arise from the United States, jazz 
originally was not accepted by the wider, white 
community because of its association with black 
culture. White audiences and some black audi¬ 
ence considered jazz to be lower-class and sugges¬ 
tive of loose morals. It was not until the 1930s, 
when Benny Goodman, a white clarinetist and 
band leader, performed jazz with black musicians— 
especially in his concerts at Carnegie Hall—that 
jazz started to become more “respectable” to white 
audiences. 

The sound of jazz can vary greatly, but a few 
generalities can be made. First, a key influence in 
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jazz is THE BLUES —a 12-bar music form based on 
the tonic, dominant, and subdominant chords. Jazz 
also emphasizes syncopations, where the rhythmic 
emphasis does not fall on the downbeat. In the 
melody line, jazz uses the “blue” notes—flattened 
thirds and sevenths in a chord. Throughout, a key 
feature of jazz is the improvising of the musicians. 
It is through the improvising that jazz musicians 
express themselves most personally and, in this 
way, hold an equal footing with the composer. 

The resulting sound of jazz can express tragic, 
playful, dark, intellectual, upbeat, mournful, and 
indeed the whole range of human emotion. This 
emotional content has been presented in a great 
variety of ways, depending on the time period and 
the artist. Through the decades, different catego¬ 
ries of jazz emerged as the art form developed. 

Ragtime is a piano style that emphasizes synco¬ 
pation and polyrhythms. Dixieland, or New Orleans 
jazz, is played with small brass bands emphasizing 
counterpoint above a steady beat. Swing uses a 
small wind orchestration. Bop revolts against tra¬ 
ditional harmony, melody, and rhythm and is char¬ 
acterized by the flatted fifth, and an emphasis of 
harmony over melody. Progressive jazz emphasizes 
more laid-back harmonies. Hard-bop sounds more 
explosive in its rhythms and harmonies. 

There are far more varieties and sounds of jazz. 
Often, composers and musicians blend, or fuse 
jazz with other musical traditions, such as classical 
music, rock, Latin, Afro beat, and so forth. Often 
jazz is purely instrumental. Other times it is sung, 
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and many of America’s greatest songs are songs 
inspired by jazz. Within a hundred years, jazz has 
emerged from being a grassroots folk music to an 
established art form to holding an enshrined posi¬ 
tion at the Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts. 

Jazz is prominently featured in Morrison’s work. 
Not only is it the title of her 1992 novel, but also 
the music of jazz is referenced in several other 
novels including The Bluest Eye (1970) and Love 
(2003). 
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jigs Jig is a slur against African Americans. It 
is short for jigaboo, also a slur. Jigaboo is used by 
white racists, but it has also been used by lighter¬ 
skinned African Americans as a slur against very 
dark-skinned black people. 

In Tar Baby (1981), a salesman for the Streets’ 
candy business says that only jigs (meaning African 
Americans in the South) buy the candy Valerian’s 
uncles named after Valerian when he was born. 

Jim Crow The term Jim Crow refers to both the 
laws that enforced racial segregation in the Ameri¬ 
can South between 1877 and the 1950s and the 
resulting attitudes and lifestyle in the South, in 
which African Americans and whites could not 
mingle in most public arenas and blacks were forced 
into degrading and insulting social roles. 

The name Jim Crow was derived from a ste¬ 
reotypical black character in a minstrel show. The 
segregation laws under Jim Crow were a reac¬ 
tion by southern whites against Reconstruction, 
which was introduced into the South after the 
Civil War. Many southern whites were angered 
and frightened by the freedoms granted to African 
Americans—almost all of them ex-slaves—under 
Reconstruction. 

Unable to live in a society where blacks were 
their equals, the southern state legislatures began 
to pass laws that forced the two races apart and 
took back from blacks most of their rights as U.S. 
citizens. This meant blacks and whites had to be 
kept separate in such public spaces as street cars, 
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restaurants, schools, hospitals, public toilets, board¬ 
inghouses, theaters, public parks, and so forth. Even 
sidewalks were often included. In some municipali¬ 
ties, blacks had to step aside to let whites pass. The 
separate facilities designated for African Americans 
were typically inferior to those for whites. 

The Jim Crow laws led to daily insults and vio¬ 
lations of African Americans. Because the mes¬ 
sage of Jim Crow was that whites were somehow 
superior to blacks, many whites felt free to take 
advantage of blacks. Black women could be raped 
by white men without legal recourse, black share¬ 
croppers could be cheated of their money by white 
landlords, and even black shoppers could be pub¬ 
licly insulted by a white shopkeeper. At its worst, 
Jim Crow victimized blacks with white mob vio¬ 
lence and lynchings. 

A Supreme Court case that helped entrench Jim 
Crow was Plessy V. FERGUSON. In 1892, Homer 
Plessy challenged the segregation laws on southern 
railroads by intentionally sitting in a whites-only 
car. His case was brought to the Supreme Court, 
which ruled that separate facilities for whites and 
blacks were constitutional. 

It was not until after World War II that the con¬ 
stitutionality of Jim Crow was seriously challenged. 
In 1950, the Supreme Court ruled that the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas had to admit an African-American 
man to its law school on the grounds that the state 
did not provide equal education for him. In 1954, 
the Supreme Court ruled in The Brown V. Board 
of Education of Topeka, Kansas, that separate 
facilities by race were unconstitutional. 

African Americans and their white allies used 
boycotts, sit-ins, and court challenges to fight Jim 
Crow. In 1963, a march on Washington, D.C., 
against segregation drew over 200,000 people. 

Southern whites often responded with violence 
to the gains made by blacks, and the federal gov¬ 
ernment often had to send in troops to preserve 
order and protect blacks. Notable examples were at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, in 1957, Oxford, Mississippi, 
in 1962, and Selma, Alabama, in 1965. 

The legal support for Jim Crow finally ended 
with a series of civil rights acts: the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, the Voting Rights Act of 1965, and 
the Fair Housing Act of 1968. 


Both sides of Toni Morrison’s family fled the 

South to escape Jim Crow segregation. Her novels 

are informed by the history and legacy of Jim Crow 

in the United States. 
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John Henry Best-known through a famous bal¬ 
lad, John Henry was a 19th-century folk hero who 
worked as a steel-driving man on the railroads. In 
a contest with a steam-powered steel driver, Henry 
beat the machine only to die from his efforts. 

There is debate among scholars on whether or 
not John Henry was based on a real person. The 
man, if he existed, was supposed to have been born 
a slave in Alabama in either the 1840s or 1850s. 
He was described as having grown to be six feet 
tall and 200 pounds, which was considered huge in 
those days. 

Historically, the railroad companies employed 
thousands of men to cut through the American 
wilderness to make way for the tracks. Often, this 
meant blasting through mountains. To this end, 
the steel-driving men used heavy, two-handed 
hammers to pound metal stakes into the rock to 
create holes that were then filled with explosives. 
The steel-driving men had a competitor though: a 
new steam-powered drill that was faster. 

In the story, the railroad was cutting through a 
mountain in West Virginia—some sources have the 
contest take place in Alabama—when the owner of 
the railroad bought one of the steam drills. Henry, 
fearing for the loss of his job, along with the jobs of 
thousands of his co-workers, challenged the inven¬ 
tor of the newfangled drill to a contest. With his 
foreman running the steam drill, Henry used two 
20-pound hammers, one in each hand. He beat 
the engine but died of exhaustion or a burst heart. 
In modern versions of this story, Henry and the 
steam drill do not create holes into the ground for 
explosives but knock in railroad spikes to help lay 
the track. 

Born during America’s industrial revolution, the 
story of John Henry tells of the transition from 
traditional muscle power to the newer machine 


power. Some scholars and other interpreters say the 
story of John Henry—a working-class hero—warns 
of the capitalist drive to readily replace humans 
with machines for greater efficiency and profit. The 
story has also represented the plight of 19th-cen¬ 
tury African Americans who, after their manumis¬ 
sion from slavery, were readily cast aside with no 
regard for their place in the new society. 

In Tar Baby (1981), the narrator compares Son 
and other wandering men with John Henry. 
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Jones, Bill T. (1952- ) Bill T. Jones is an Amer¬ 
ican dancer and choreographer. As a gay African 
American, Jones has used both of these outsider roles 
to inform his dance, which is often highly charged, 
both racially and sexually. His long-time life part¬ 
ner, Arnie Zane, was also his dance partner from 
1971 to 1988, when Zane died of Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS). The two had formed 
the Bill T. Jones/Arnie Zane Dance Company in 
1982. Jones himself is HIV-positive, and his dance 
pieces often reflect loss as subject matter. One of his 
best-known works is Still/Here, from 1994, which is 
a multimedia work that explores death and survival. 
That year, Jones received a MacArthur Fellowship. 

Jones was born into a migrant worker family, 
and he spent his childhood traveling north and 
south each year with his parents, following the crop 
seasons. He began his studies in dance during the 
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politically tumultuous 1960s at the State Univer¬ 
sity of New York in Binghamton, where he met 
Arnie Zane. 

In addition to creating dozens of dances for his 
own dance troupe, Jones has received commissions 
to choreograph for many other companies, includ¬ 
ing the Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater, the 
Boston Ballet, the Lyon Opera Ballet, the Berkshire 
Ballet, and the Berlin Opera Ballet. In 1995, Jones 
directed and performed in D egga, a collaborative 
work with Toni Morrison and Max Roach, the JAZZ 
drummer. 
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Jordan, June (1936-2002) Although June Jor¬ 
dan was born a New York native, her family was 
originally from Jamaica. Her parents, Granville and 
Mildred Jordan, created a home that was emotion¬ 
ally tumultuous and the young Jordan retreated 
from the frequent chaos of her home life into read¬ 
ing and writing. Jordan was an excellent student 
and thrived during her years at Millwood High 
School in Brooklyn and also while she was a stu¬ 
dent at the exclusive Northfield Mount Hermon 
School, a private boarding school in Northfield, 
Massachusetts. Following her triumphant high 
school experience, Jordan matriculated at Barnard 
College. During her years as an undergraduate, Jor¬ 
dan married and had a child, a son, Christopher. 
The marriage between Jordan and her husband, 
Michael Meyer, lasted less than 10 years. 

Following the demise of her marriage, Jordan 
began to pursue writing professionally, a talent 
that she had nourished since childhood. Jordan’s 
first published book of poetry, Who Look at Me, 
appeared in 1969, soon followed by her first novel, 
His Own Where, in 1971. Jordan’s initial venture 
into fiction writing garnered a nomination for a 
National Book Award. 

Despite her success as a fiction writer, Jordan 
primarily was a poet. She also published an auto¬ 
biography, children’s literature, and collections of 
essays. While Toni Morrison was an editor at Ran¬ 
dom House, she worked with Jordan. Jordan’s writ¬ 
ing was characterized by an unflinching commitment 
to social justice and to illuminating the creative 
strength of African Americans. Jordan was an author 
who enjoyed critical and popular success. In addition 
to her career as a writer, Jordan was an accomplished 
academic, holding positions at Sarah Lawrence Col¬ 
lege, Yale University, and, finally, at the University of 
California, Berkeley. In 2002, Jordan was a professor 
at Berkeley when she died of cancer. Over the course 
of her career, she published more than 25 books. 
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Joyce, James (1882-1941) James Joyce is a cele¬ 
brated Irish writer who is known for his critiques of 
the Catholic Church and of the traditions of Irish 
culture and family life. Joyce was born in Rathgar, 
Ireland, in 1882 to his father John Stanislaus and 
Mary Jane Murray Joyce. Joyce’s father was a failed 
distiller and his mother was a pianist. Joyce’s family 


life and early childhood made an indelible impres¬ 
sion on him and was the subject of much of his 
writing. Joyce was the oldest of 10 children. Joyce 
attended Clonowes Wood College, a boarding 
school, as well as Belvedere College in Dublin. He 
was exceptionally bright, but disillusioned by what 
he saw as the hypocrisy of the priests who ran the 
Jesuit schools that the young Joyce attended. After 
graduation, James Joyce pursued his education at 
University College, also located in Dublin. 

Curiously, Joyce did not live regularly in Ireland 
after his youth. Rather he chose to live elsewhere in 
Europe, returning home only periodically through¬ 
out his life. While still a young man, Joyce met 
the woman who would become his wife and the 
mother of his children, Nora Barnacle. The couple 
were married in 1931 and remained together for 
the remainder of their lives. The marriage came 
after many years of living together. The couple had 
two children together, a son, George, and a daugh¬ 
ter, Lucia. The daughter, Lucia, had problems with 
mental illness that were a tremendous source of 
anxiety for both of her parents. 

Joyce began his professional life as a writer in 
the genre of poetry. Joyce’s first publication was a 
volume entitled Chamber Music, which appeared 
as a published volume in 1907. Although Joyce 
produced his famous collection of short stories, The 
Dubliners, shortly thereafter, he had a difficult time 
getting the collection published due to controver¬ 
sies over the content of the collection. The writings 
were so controversial that the collection was not 
published until 1914. Joyce’s well-known novel, 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, was written 
while he and his family lived in Switzerland and 
was published in its entirety in 1916. The novel 
remains Joyce’s best-known work. The bildungsro- 
man chronicles the coming of age of its creative 
and energetic young male protagonist in the often 
repressive and stifling environment of the Catholic 
Ireland so familiar to Joyce from his youth. 

Literary critics often make comparisons between 
the works of Morrison and Joyce. 
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juba The juba was a dance of American slaves. 
It was danced into the 19th century and found 
throughout Dutch Guiana, the Caribbean, and the 
southern United States. The juba was a blend of 
the jig and clog—brought to the New World by 
Irish and Scottish indentured laborers—with West 
African step dances called “ring shouts.” 

The juba had a competitive element to it in 
which the dancers challenged one another with 
their rhythmic skills. In the dance, a circle of men 
formed around two other men who performed vari¬ 
ous steps in response to a rhythmic call and to the 
clapping of the encircling men. The juba is some¬ 
times called the hambone. Juba can also refer to 
the use of supernatural power in order to subvert a 
powerful oppressor. The word “juba” is used in this 
context to describe Sixo’s power in Beloved (1987). 

Juneteenth Juneteenth is the celebration, gener¬ 
ally held annually on June 19th, commemorating 
the end of slavery in the United States. The end 
of slavery happened officially in the United States 
with enactment of the Emancipation Proclama¬ 
tion on January 1, 1863. The news of emancipa¬ 
tion, however, took much longer to affect those 
who remained enslaved in the South after the proc¬ 
lamation became law. Those enslaved in Galveston, 
Texas, for example, did not hear about emancipa¬ 
tion until the arrival of Union soldiers on June 19, 
1865. That news sparked the first celebration of 
Juneteenth. 

Contemporary Juneteenth celebrations vary 
from educational programs, to picnics, to historical 
reenactments, to parades. There are several groups 
working to make Juneteenth a national holiday. 

Juneteenth (1995) is also the name of Ralph 
Ellison’s final novel. Juneteenth is Ellison’s fictional 
rumination on the condition of post-Brown America. 
The protagonists of the novel, the African-Ameri¬ 
can itinerant preacher Hickman and his estranged 
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protege and foster child, the white-appearing Bliss, 
are the foci of the novel. Their fraught relationship 
becomes allegorically aligned with the country’s 
racial struggles. The novel is a collaborative tell¬ 
ing of subjective narrative history as recounted by 
both Hickman and Bliss. The question that looms 
over the text is the central concern that emerges for 
the United States after the Br OWN decision: Can 
whites and blacks coexist as equal participants in 
this experiment with democracy/ The narratives 
surrounding the creation of the novel Juneteenth are, 
perhaps, as complicated at the text itself. Ralph Elli¬ 
son, author of the much acclaimed Invisible Man 
(1952), began writing Juneteenth in 1954, the same 
year as the Brown decision. The novel went through 
many permutations while Ellison was alive, and the 
final manuscript he produced was over 2,000 pages. 
His literary executor, John Callahan, assembled the 
text of Juneteenth without instructions from Ellison, 
following Ellison’s death. This posthumous collab¬ 
oration has been the subject of much discussion 
and criticism in the wake of the novel’s publication. 


Toni Morrison has been a supporter of the novel 

and even helped to promote it by giving several 

readings of the text at bookstores. 
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keeping room The keeping room was the single 
room in colonial American houses. This was the 
space where the family cooked, ate, and worked on 
their individual projects. The central object in the 
room was the fireplace, typically very large, which 
was used both to cook meals and to keep the house 
warm. At night, the adults and the babies slept 
in this room while older children slept in a loft or 
attic, reached by ladder. 

In Beloved (1987), 124 Bluestone Road has a 
keeping room. The room serves as a retreat for 
Denver and Beloved and is the site where Beloved 
and Paul D consummate their relationship. 

King, Martin Luther, Jr. (1929-1968) Martin 
Luther King Jr. was the most prominent civil rights 
leader in the United States during the 1950s and 
1960s. As a major part of the movement to finally 
end racial segregation after World War II, King 
believed integration could best be accomplished 
through nonviolence. Much of the success of the 
Civil Rights movement is credited to King’s non¬ 
violent protests and marches. 

Born in Atlanta, Georgia, King was the son and 
grandson of Baptist ministers and attended segre¬ 
gated schools in the then JlM CROW South in Atlanta, 
Georgia. He was himself ordained in the ministry in 
1954, becoming pastor of a church in Montgomery, 
Alabama. The following year, he received his doc¬ 
torate in theology from Boston University. It was at 
Boston that he met and married Coretta Scott, who 
was to become his ally in the fight for civil rights. 


One of his first efforts to win civil rights for 
African Americans was leading a boycott to end 
Montgomery’s racial segregation on public trans¬ 
portation. This boycott began when Rosa Parks 
refused to give up her seat to a white man on a 
public bus. During this boycott, tensions became 
so high that King’s house was firebombed, but the 
protest ended with a Supreme Court decision that 
the segregation was unconstitutional. 

In 1957, King became president of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), which 
furthered the use of nonviolence to achieve civil 
rights for African Americans. A great influence on 
his organization, as well as on King himself, were 
the civil disobedience tactics of Mahatma Gandhi 
and that leader’s successful movement to push Brit¬ 
ish colonizers out of India. 

In 1960, King became co-pastor with his father 
of Ebenezer Baptist Church in Atlanta, Georgia. 
There, he was jailed for protesting against racial 
segregation at a lunch counter. John F. Ken¬ 
nedy, then a candidate for president, obtained his 
release. 

In 1963, while again jailed—this time for his pro¬ 
tests in Birmingham, Alabama—he wrote his “Let¬ 
ter from a Birmingham Jail,” which was a response 
to white Alabama clergymen who said that the 
struggle for civil rights should be fought solely in 
the courts, not in the streets. King responded that 
civil rights for African Americans would not occur 
without the highly public civil disobedience that 
he espoused. As Gandhi believed before him, civil 
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disobedience was justified when confronting unjust 
laws. King also explained in his letter that African 
Americans should not be expected to wait any lon¬ 
ger for their civil rights. 

In 1963, King helped organize the March on 
Washington, which drew over 200,000 people to 
protest segregation and became a major influence 
on the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. It was at this march that he delivered 
his speech, “I Have a Dream,” which spoke to his 
vision of an America free of bigotry, where people 
“will not be judged by the color of their skin but by 
the content of their character.” 

In 1964, he won the Nobel Peace Prize. At 35, 
he was the prize’s youngest recipient. Soon after, 
his protest actions were made not only on behalf of 
African Americans but also for all people who were 
disenfranchised. He also began to speak out against 
the Vietnam War. 

King was in Memphis, Tennessee, to support 
a strike by sanitation workers when he was assas¬ 
sinated. He is the only non-president of the United 
States to have his birthday celebrated as a national 
holiday. 

Morrison references King and the Civil Rights 
movement throughout her novels, and she men¬ 
tions King specifically in several, including Paradise 
(1998) and Love (2003). 
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Ku Klux Klan The Ku Klux Klan is a group of 
organizations loosely linked together. The Ku Klux 
Klan promotes racism, anti-Semitism, anti-immi¬ 
gration, and, in past decades, anti-Catholicism in 
order to create an American society that is ruled by 
the concept of white supremacy. 

The Klan has had two major incarnations. In 
1866, after the Civil War in Pulaski, Tennessee, it 
originated as a reactionary and violent response to 
Reconstruction. Originally intended as a social club 
for six ex-Confederate officers, the Klan quickly 
transformed into a terrorist organization. Feeling 
threatened by newly freed African Americans, 
the Klan’s members started using intimidation, 
shootings, and lynchings of black Americans in an 
attempt to restore the social hierarchy in which 
whites were superior to blacks. The Klan also tar¬ 
geted “carpetbaggers” from the North and local 
Republicans—with thousands of murders against 
these two groups—but the Klan’s main goals, most 
of which were successful at the time, were to restrict 
or eliminate black education, economic advance¬ 
ment, voting rights, and their right to bear arms. As 
part of their terrorism, the Klan’s members dressed 
in sheets and pointy-headed hoods to cover bod¬ 
ies and faces. The organization went into decline 
partly because some southern politicians and other 
elites abandoned the group, but it was eventually 
destroyed in the early 1870s by President Grant’s 
aggressive use of the Civil Rights Act of 1871. 

The Ku Klux Klan reappeared in 1915 with no 
formal connection to its earlier namesake but with 
the same goals. Its rebirth was spurred by a number 
of factors, including the influx of immigrants into 
the United States, the lynching of Leo Frank, a 
Jewish man accused of the rape and murder of a 
white girl, and most dramatically by the film Birth 
of a Nation (1915), which glorified the earlier Klan, 
and whose factual content was endorsed by Presi¬ 
dent Woodrow Wilson, who said of the film, “It 
is like writing history with lightning, and my only 
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regret is that it is all so terribly true." The new Klan 
preached racism, anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, 
and nativism. Many local chapters of the Klan par¬ 
ticipated in the same terrorist activities of shoot¬ 
ings and lynchings as its earlier namesake. At its 
height, in the 1920s, the Klan had almost five mil¬ 
lion members in both the South and the North. 

Over the decades, the Klan kept losing influ¬ 
ence and members, first due to a scandal in which 
a Grand Dragon of the Klan was convicted of the 
bizarre rape and murder of a woman in the 1930s, 
and later by the Klan’s association with Nazi sym¬ 
pathizers during World War II. Finally, with the 
expansion of the Civil Rights movement after 
the war, in which civil rights organizations actively 
took on the Klan, the total membership of all the 


loosely knit Klan groups shrank to a couple thou¬ 
sand, which is its current approximate total. Morri¬ 
son references the Klan in several novels, including 
Beloved (1987) and Song of Solomon (1977). 
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Lake Erie Lake Erie is the southernmost of the 
five Great Lakes on the United States-Canada 
border. It is bounded in the north by Canada’s 
Ontario province and in the south by the states 
of Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
At 241 miles across and 57 miles north to south, 
with an average depth of 62 feet, Erie is the small¬ 
est of the Great Lakes. It therefore warms rapidly 
in spring and summer and can freeze over in win¬ 
ter. The land around Erie is intensively farmed, 
and its shoreline is the most densely populated of 


the Great Lakes. Erie is fed by the Detroit River 
from Lake Eluron and Lake St. Clair (not one of 
the Great Lakes) and drains via the Niagara River, 
which passes over Niagara Falls on its way to Lake 
Ontario. In the 19th century, several towns and 
cities on Lake Erie were major destination points of 
the UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 

For Toni Morrison, as a childhood resident of 
Lorain, Ohio, Lake Erie featured prominently in her 
real and imaginative landscapes. The lake is featured 
in The Bluest Eye (1970) and Song of Solomon (1977). 



Lake Erie, as seen from the shores of Lorain, Ohio, Morrison's hometown. Lake Erie and the particular psychological 
and cultural impact of the Great Lakes on midwesterners are a focus of some of Toni Morrison's work. (Photograph by 
Carmen R. Gillespie) 
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land-grant colleges A land-grant college is a 
U.S. institution of higher learning that was created 
when it received federal land in the 19th century. 
The goal of Congress was to create institutions 
throughout the United States that focused on agri¬ 
culture, the mechanic arts, and military tactics, but 
that would also provide a traditional education in 
higher learning to more Americans, especially in 
the working class. 

Called the Land Grant College Act of 1862, 
or the Morrill Act—after the Vermont congress¬ 
man who sponsored it—the act granted each state 
30,000 acres of federal land for each of that state’s 
congressional seats. The states were free to use 
the money in whatever way would further the goal 
of Congress, which meant they could create new 
schools or contribute to schools they already had. 

The Second Morrill Act, in 1890, provided addi¬ 
tional endowments for the land-grant colleges, but 
it prohibited giving the money to states that used 
race in their admissions policy, which denied blacks 
access to the colleges. In a compromise, however, 
the act did allow states to provide a separate land- 
grant institution to African Americans. The land- 
grant institutions that were designated for blacks 
in the then-segregated South came to be called the 
1890 land-grants. 

A similar compromise in the act existed for 
Native Americans, and the 29 tribal colleges are 
sometimes called the 1994 land-grants, institutions 
after the National Agricultural Research, Exten¬ 
sion and Teaching Act of 1994. 

Morrison references land-grant colleges when 
she describes women like Geraldine, in The Bluest 
Eye (1970), who are crippled by their desire for 
upward mobility. 
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Lee, Robert E. (1807-1870) Lee was a general 
who led the Confederate forces during the Ameri¬ 
can Civil War. Faced with the greater manpower 
and industrial might of the North, Lee’s brilliance 
as a strategist gave the Confederacy many impor¬ 
tant military victories before his eventual defeat by 
General ULYSSES S. Grant. 

The son of a Revolutionary War hero—“Light 
Horse Harry”—Lee was born in Stratford, Virginia. 
In 1825, he entered West Point Academy, where he 
graduated second in his class. After graduation, he 
was commissioned as an engineer, and later served 
on the general staff during the Mexican War. 

Lee had a successful career in the United States 
military and had even served, starting in 1852, as 
superintendent of West Point. When home, he led 
the life of a country gentleman on a plantation he 
had acquired through the family of his wife, Mary 
Anna Randolph Custis, the great-granddaughter of 
Martha Washington. Lee did not believe the South 
should secede, but he was loyal to his state of Vir¬ 
ginia, and when that state seceded, he left what 
became the Union army to become an officer in 
the new Confederacy, where he eventually became 
general in chief of the Southern forces. 

His forces often outmanned and outgunned, Lee 
compensated with brilliant tactics and strategy. His 
skill as a general is credited with keeping the Union 
army at bay for several years until the aggressive 
strategies of General Grant finally wore down his 
forces. With the surrender of Lee’s army in 1865, 
the Civil War had, for all intents and purposes, 
ended. 

After the war, Lee urged reconciliation between 
the North and South. He served as president of 
Washington College at Lexington in Virginia (now 
Washington and Lee) until his death. 

In Song of Solomon (1977), Macon I’s cow on his 
farm, Lincoln’s Heaven, is named General Lee. 
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Lindbergh, Charles (1907-1974) Charles Lind¬ 
bergh was an American aviator who was the first 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean alone and nonstop. 
Though other aviators had crossed the Atlantic 
before him, Lindbergh’s solo flight was considered 
a major accomplishment that made him an instant 
hero among the public in both the United States 
and Europe. 

Lindbergh was born in Detroit but grew up on a 
farm in Little Falls, Minnesota. At 18, he entered 
the University of Wisconsin to study engineering 
but dropped out to become a barnstormer—a pilot 
who performed aerial stunts at state fairs. In 1924, 
Lindbergh trained as an Army Air Service Reserve 
pilot, graduating in 1925 as the best pilot in his 
class. He later flew the mail between St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

In 1927, Lindbergh turned his attention to the 
Orteig Prize, first offered by hotel owner Raymond 
Orteig in 1919 to anyone who could fly nonstop 
between New York and Paris. Several pilots were 
killed or injured in their attempt to win the $25,000 
prize. Lindbergh persuaded nine St. Louis business¬ 
men to help finance the building of a new plane, 
which he christened “the Spirit of St. Louis.” After 
a transcontinental test flight, Lindbergh took off 
from Roosevelt Field in New York and flew more 
than 3,600 miles to land, 33.5 hours later, in a field 
near Paris. He was greeted by thousands of cheer¬ 
ing people. 

Dubbed “Lucky Lindy” and the “Lone Eagle” by 
the press, Lindbergh became an instant celebrity 
around the world and was honored with celebra¬ 
tions and parades. President Coolidge gave Lind¬ 
bergh the Congressional Medal of Honor and the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 


After his epic fight, Lindbergh spent much of his 
time crisscrossing the country to promote the still¬ 
fledgling field of commercial aviation. His life in 
later years was marked by tragedy and controversy. 
In 1932, the 20-month baby of the Lindberghs was 
kidnapped and was later found murdered. 

In 1938, Lindbergh accepted a German medal of 
honor from Hermann Goering, head of Nazi Ger¬ 
many’s Luftwaffe. This caused an outcry back in 
the States. He later campaigned against American 
involvement in World War II until Japan’s attack 
on Pearl Harbor in 1941 - 

In later years, Lindbergh continued to promote 
commercial aviation in the jet age. He also became 
a high-profile environmentalist. In 1974, Lindbergh 
died in Hawaii of cancer. He is buried there. 

At the beginning of Song of Solomon (1977), the 
narrator states that the community had been more 
interested in Lindbergh’s flight than it was in Rob¬ 
ert Smith’s suicide. 
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Lorain, Ohio Lorain, Ohio, is the birthplace of 
Toni Morrison. Founded in 1807 with the original 
name of Charleston, Lorain is located on Lake Erie, 
approximately 30 miles west of Cleveland, Ohio. 
In the years before the Civil War, Lorain was an 
important station in the UNDERGROUND RAILROAD for 
escaped southern slaves headed for Canada, though 
many chose to stay in Ohio. Oberlin College, located 
in Lorain County, was the first institution of higher 
learning in the United States to enroll African Amer¬ 
icans, as well as the first to become coeducational. 

The 20th century saw Lorain grow with the 
arrival of the car and steel industries. Today, 
large sections of the city are devoted to the mills 
of United States Steel and Republic Steel. As a 
result, Lorain, with a population of approximately 
68,000, has a strong blue-collar tradition, and its 
ethnic population is quite diverse, with over 70 








When asked what kind of commemoration she would prefer in her hometown of Lorain, Ohio, Toni Morrison 
requested that a reading room be dedicated in the Lorain Public Library, an institution she credits with having a 
profound impact on her early intellectual development. The Toni Morrison Reading Room was dedicated on January 
22, 1995. (Photograph by Carmen R. Gillespie) 


different nationalities. Racially, Lorain’s population 
is approximately 75 percent white and 15 percent 
African American, along with smaller percentages 
of other races, such as Native American, Asian, 
and mixed. Latinos, who may be of either race, 
make up approximately 20 percent of Lorain’s pop¬ 
ulation. In recent years, due to the downturn in 


the car and steel industries, Lorain has experienced 
some population loss. 
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Maginot Line, the The Maginot Line was a line 
of fortifications extending hundreds of miles and was 
intended to protect France from invasion from Ger¬ 
many. It was built after World War I, when the two 
opposing nations had suffered millions of casualties. 

Its creation was influenced by that war’s trench war¬ 
fare, which slowed and often stopped armies from 
attacking each other. France felt the Maginot Line 
would compensate for its smaller army in any future 
attack from Germany. 

Built during the years 1930 to 1935, the Magi¬ 
not Line consisted of concrete forts, bunkers, tun¬ 
nels, machine-gun nests, and tank obstacles. It 
originally ran only along the French-German bor¬ 
der. It was later extended along the French-Belgian 
border in case Germany came through Belgium. 

The line there was not as strong, but the French 
had assumed that the supposedly impenetrable 
Ardennes Forest, located along this stretch, would 
compensate and act as a natural barrier. During 
World War II, however, the Germans invaded 
France primarily by way of the Ardennes. Thus, 
most military historians consider the Maginot Line 
to have been a failure. 

In The Bluest Eye (1970), there is a character, 
a prostitute named Miss Marie, who is called the 
Maginot Line. 

Malcolm X (1925-1965) Malcolm X was a U.S. 
Black Muslim leader who, for most of his career, 
spoke for black pride and separation of the races. 

A year before his assassination, he made a pilgrim¬ 
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age to Mecca, which transformed his thinking to a 
belief that all races shared a common brotherhood. 

Malcolm X was born Malcolm Little in Omaha, 
Nebraska, where his father was a Baptist minister 
who spoke out against racism and was an avid sup¬ 
porter of black nationalist leader MARCUS Garvey. 
The family had to move several times to avoid 
threats from white racists. In Michigan, the family’s 
house was burned down by the Ku Klux Klan. 
Two years later, Malcolm X’s father, Earl, was found 
dead on trolley tracks. The police ruled it an acci¬ 
dent, but the family was certain that members of a 
racist organization had murdered him. Several years 
later, Malcolm’s mother, Louise, suffered an emo¬ 
tional breakdown and was committed to a mental 
hospital. Her eight children were then separated 
and sent to various foster homes and orphanages. 

As a young man, Malcolm X became involved 
with narcotics, prostitution, and gambling. In 1946, 
he was sent to prison for burglary. He used his time 
there to pursue his education and, at the behest of 
his brother, read up on the Nation of Islam, led by 
Elijah Muhammad, who taught that white society 
worked to keep African Americans from attain¬ 
ing political and economic success. According to 
the Nation of Islam, the solution was a separate 
state for blacks. By 1952, when he was paroled, 
Malcolm converted to the Black Muslim faith and 
changed his last name, Little, to X to reject his 
“slave name.” 

As a member of the Nation of Islam, Malcolm 
X proved himself to be a brilliant organizer and 
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became that sect’s major spokesman. His speeches 
drew a huge number of converts. In keeping with the 
teachings of Elijah Muhammad, Malcolm X spoke 
out against the white exploitation of blacks and 
against much of the Civil Rights MOVEMENT, which 
emphasized integration. He called for black separat¬ 
ism and the use of violence for self-protection. 

In 1964, however, Malcolm X left the Nation 
of Islam when he learned that Elijah Muhammad 
was having affairs with six women, some of whom 
had his children. Elijah Muhammad asked him to 
use his skills to help him cover up the potential 
scandal, but Malcolm X refused. That same year, 
he made a pilgrimage to Mecca, which led him to 
convert to orthodox Islam and to consider the pos¬ 
sibility that the races could live together in peace. 
Rival Black Muslims threatened his life, and he was 
shot to death at a rally in Harlem. Some scholars 
have speculated that the federal government was 
involved in Malcolm X’s assassination. 

Toni Morrison refers to Malcolm X in several of 
her novels, including Song of Solomon (1977), Para¬ 
dise (1998), and Love (2003). 
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Mammy stereotype Even before her gener¬ 
ally unwilling arrival upon American shores, the 
African woman was beset with negative and per¬ 
nicious rhetoric regarding the nature of her char¬ 
acter. African-American women have suffered 
from societal representations as alternately bes¬ 
tial, primitive, hypersexual, and emotional. This 
depiction continues into the 21st century and 
remains an element in many characterizations of 
African-American women in the media. Depic¬ 
tions of African-American women polarize around 
the issue of sexuality. The sexualized black woman 
generally appears in American films as victimized 
and powerless, an antecedent to the literary tragic 
MULATTO or as hypersexual and out of control, 
fulfilling the persistent image of the wild and unre¬ 
strained black woman. 

Perhaps one of the most famous lines from the 
film Gone With the Wind (1939) is Mammy’s repri¬ 
mand of Scarlett O’Hara when Scarlett insists that 
she will go to Atlanta to meet Ashley, on furlough 
from the war, as he visits his wife Melanie. Mammy 
angrily tells Scarlett that she will “be sitting there 
jes lak a spider." Despite Mammy’s advice and to the 
horror of Atlanta’s Confederate society, Scarlett 
journeys to Atlanta to be by Ashley’s side. What 
this iconographic moment in film history reveals is 
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a classic representation of the mammy stereotype. 
The scene from Gone With the Wind illustrates the 
role cinematic mammies often play as the moral 
guardians of their white female charges. 

In many Hollywood films the mammy char¬ 
acter frequently functions as a moral arbiter and 
barometer for the white woman protagonist. One 
of Mammy’s most frequently repeated reprimands 
of Scarlett in Gone With the Wind is ‘“taint fittin’. 
It just ain’t fittin.’” Throughout the film Mammy 
chastises Scarlett with this refrain when Scarlett’s 
behavior transgresses the boundaries of Mammy’s 
superior moral code. Hattie McDaniel’s powerful 
performance in Gone With the Wind as Mammy 
helped to reinforce in public consciousness the 
mammy’s primary characteristics. 

Like the several cosmetic changes Proctor and 
Gamble has made in the appearance of its trade¬ 
mark pancake symbol of Aunt Jemima, the Mammy 
stereotype has undergone a similar and equally 
superficial evolution. By excavating the roots of 
the Mammy stereotype, the source of many con¬ 
temporary depictions of African-American women 
becomes evident. African-American women 
writers like Toni Morrison counter the Mammy 
stereotype in their work by presenting African- 
American female characters that have dimension 
and complexity. 
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marcelling iron A marcelling iron is a heated 
curling iron used to create a hairstyle called a mar¬ 
cel, which is characterized by deep waves. A mar¬ 
celling iron is one of Violet’s primary tools as a 
hairdresser in Jazz (1992). The irons are also refer¬ 
enced in Sula (1973). 

Marquez, Gabriel Garcia (1928- Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez is a Nobel Prize-winning Colom¬ 
bian novelist and short-story writer. His best- 
known work is the novel One Hundred Years of 
Solitude (1967). 

As a university student, Garcia Marquez stud¬ 
ied law and journalism. He began his career as a 
journalist and worked in different cities in Latin 
America and Europe. In 1955, he wrote a series 
of articles exposing what happened in a Colom¬ 
bian naval accident in which a sailor was swept 
off a Colombian destroyer into the Caribbean Sea. 
These articles won him fame, and in 1970 they 
were collected in the book The Account of a Ship¬ 
wrecked Person. 

Marquez’s most acclaimed novel, One Hundred 
Years of Solitude (1970), is an intergenerational 
family saga set in the fictional town of Macondo. 
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The town is modeled after the small town where 
Marquez was born, Aracataca, located in a tropical 
region of Colombia between the mountains and the 
ocean. The novel is written in a style that is often 
called magical realism, which mixes the literary ele¬ 
ments of fantasy and realism. Strange occurrences 
are depicted as commonplace. 

Other works of Marquez include the novel The 
Autumn of the Patriarch (1975), three collections 
of short stories, the novel In Evil Hour (1968), 
the novella Chronicle of a Death Foretold (1981), 
and the novel Love in the Time of Cholera (1985). 
Marquez won the Nobel Prize in literature in 1982. 

Toni Morrison counts Marquez as an influence 
and a friend. 
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Marshall Plan The Marshall Plan was a United 
States-sponsored program to provide economic aid 
to Europe after the devastation of World War II. 
It was considered a great success in restoring the 
European countries to economic health. 

After six years of war, Europe lay in ruins—its 
infrastructure devastated, its economies destroyed, 
its population often hungry, even starving. Out¬ 
lined in 1947 by Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall at Harvard University, the Marshall Plan 
offered as much as $20 billion in relief, provided 
that the European nations got together to plan how 
they would use the money. In this way, they would 
have to act as a single economic unit. 

By 1953, the plan was deemed a success. The 
United States had contributed $13 billion, and 
Europe was on its way to recovery. A strong feature 
of the plan was that it included West Germany, 
which brought that country back into the European 
community. This was a very different approach to 
the defeated German nation (the western half) than 
was the retribution demanded by the victorious 
allies after World War I. George Marshall offered 
similar aid to the Soviet Union and its eastern Euro¬ 
pean allies, but Soviet leader Joseph Stalin was sus¬ 
picious of American aid and refused to participate. 

In addition to bringing the European economy 
above its prewar levels, the Marshall Plan was also 
a major factor in uniting European countries for 
their common good and so was a catalyst for mod¬ 
ern Europe’s attempts to form a single economic 
and political union. 

In Tar Baby (1981), Valerian’s friends and 
acquaintances have conversations about current 
issues and events such as the Marshall Plan. Mar¬ 
garet does not participate in these conversations 
because she is uninformed and, as a result, feels 
isolated and alone. 
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Mary Janes Mary Janes are a candy created by 
the Charles N. Miller Company in 1914- Mary 
Janes were made from molasses and peanut butter. 
The Miller family named the candy after a much- 
loved aunt. Mary Janes are produced today by the 
New England Confectionery Company. Mary Janes 
are the candy that Pecola in The Bluest Eye (1970) 
buys from Mr. Yacobowski and then eats with tre¬ 
mendous, almost sexual pleasure. 
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Massachusetts 54th Regiment During the height 
of the Civil War, it became apparent that the poli¬ 
cies that prevented African Americans from serving 
as soldiers in the Union army were counterproduc¬ 
tive to the goal of winning the war. As the tide of 
the war seemed to turn in the direction of the South, 
the North authorized the use of African-American 
troops as soldiers in 1863, shortly after the signing 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. Following 
authorization, of the use of African Americans as 
troops the 54th Massachusetts Regiment was formed 
and subsequently became the first all-African-Amer¬ 
ican regiment in the Union army. 

Although African-Americans were not allowed 
to serve or to advance as officers in the regiment, 
news of the opportunity attracted more than one 
thousand recruits in less than six months. There 
were so many volunteers that a second unit was 
formed, the 55th Massachusetts Regiment. 

The 54th Massachusetts Regiment fought val¬ 
iantly throughout the remainder of the war. The 
resilience and bravery of the men was particularly 
apparent during a bloody battle at Fort Wagner in 
South Carolina where the regiment lost but dem¬ 


onstrated its resolve and skill. During the battle, 
almost half of the regiment were killed or seriously 
wounded. 

The 54th Massachusetts Regiment was the first 
of many African-American units established during 
the Civil War on the side of the Union. The pay 
inequity between black soldiers and white soldiers 
became a major issue, and as a result of the 54th’s 
persistence, in 1864 Congress passed a resolution 
that equalized the pay of white and black soldiers. 
The participation of nearly 200,000 African-Amer¬ 
ican soldiers during the war made a significant 
difference in Union troop strength and was, most 
likely, a deciding factor in the ultimate victory of 
the Union troops over the Confederacy. 

Morrison references the 54th Massachusetts Regi¬ 
ment in Beloved (1987) during the time that Paul D is 
engaged with the conflicts of the Civil War. 
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Mau Mau The Mau Mau was a guerrilla organiza¬ 
tion in Kenya fighting against British colonial rule 
in an uprising that lasted from 1952 to 1960. The 
uprising did not succeed militarily, but it did create 
momentum toward Kenyan independence in 1963. 

The name Mau Mau is of uncertain origin. Some¬ 
times referred to as the Mau Mau Rebellion, or the 
Mau Mau Revolt, the uprising was led by members 
of the Kikuyu tribe and was the result of unfair 
economic practices that cheated the Kikuyu of the 
prosperity enjoyed by the British white settlers. 
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In 1952, the Mau Mau began attacking Euro¬ 
peans, especially in the highlands claimed by the 
Kikuyu. The settlers retaliated. Jomo Kenyatta and 
other nationalist leaders were imprisoned. By 1956, 
British troops captured or executed most of the 
Mau Mau leadership. Later, the entire Kikuyu tribe 
was resettled within a guarded area. 

Though the Mau Mau lost on the battlefield, 
their insurrection showed the British that ruling 
Kenya would be costly. In 1960, the state of emer¬ 
gency ended, and Kenyatta was released. In 1963, he 
became prime minister upon independence, and in 
1964, president when the country became a republic. 

In Tar Baby (1981), Son’s locks before he shaves 
his head are described as Mau Mau. 
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McPherson, James Alan (1943- ) James Alan 
McPherson is a short-story writer, essayist, and critic. 
In 1978, he became the first African American to 
receive the Pulitzer Prize in fiction for his 1977 story 
collection, Elbow Room. 

Born in Savannah, Georgia, McPherson’s early 
life was spent in the segregated world of the Jim 
CROW South. In 1962, he worked as a dining-car 
waiter on the railroad, but he went on to receive his 
B.A. degree from Morris Brown College in Atlanta, a 
law degree from Harvard University, and an M.F.A. 
in creative writing from the University of Iowa. 

McPherson’s central literary interest is the short 
story. He does not consider himself a black writer 
but a writer who happens to be black. In his view, 
his writing is culturally connected to the world of 
white culture, if from a black writer’s perspective. 
His fiction explores racial tensions, but his charac¬ 
ters also grapple with the common human concerns 
of love and isolation. 
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McQueen, Thelma "Butterfly" (1911-1995) 
Butterfly McQueen was an actress best known for 
her portrayal of Prissy, Scarlett O’Hara’s maid in 
Gone with the Wind (1939). 

Born Thelma McQueen to a dockworker and 
domestic worker in Tampa, Florida, McQueen took 
her nickname, Butterfly, from her appearance in 
the butterfly ballet in the Harlem Theater Group’s 
production of Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Throughout her career, McQueen suffered 
many of the indignities of other African-American 
actors. She could not attend the premiere of Gone 
with the Wind because it was held in a whites-only 
theater, and she found it difficult to get work as an 
actress except in the role of maid. By 1947, tired of 
her limited roles, she quit her film career. 

She turned to television, but she initially had 
no better luck. For two years, she played another 
stereotypical role on the series Beulah (1950-53). 
The program reunited her with another African- 
American actress whose roles were likewise limited, 
Hattie McDaniel, who had also played a maid in 
Gone with the Wind. 

For the next several years, McQueen often 
worked at odd jobs, including waitress, receptionist, 
and dance instructor between acting jobs in small 
parts on Broadway. In 1975, at age 64, McQueen 
earned a bachelor’s degree in political science from 
New York’s City College. In 1980, she won an 
Emmy for her performance in a children’s produc¬ 
tion, The Seven Wishes of a Rich Kid. In 1986, she 
was back in film with a role in The Mosquito Coast. 
McQueen had a radio show in Augusta, Georgia, 
when she died of burns from a fire at her home. 

When Pilate comes to rescue Milkman and Gui¬ 
tar at the police station after they steal the green 
bag from her house in Song of Solomon (1977), Milk¬ 
man thinks that she acts like Butterfly McQueen 
and Louise Beavers, another African-American 
actress whose career was limited by racism. 

Mildred Pierce (1945) Mildred Pierce was a 
1945 movie thriller starring Joan Crawford. The 
movie is about a driven woman who must deal with 
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not only her poor choice in men but also an angry, 
ungrateful daughter. Part soap opera, part mystery, 
it is narrated by the character of Mildred Pierce as 
she reveals in flashback the secrets of a murder. 

Directed by Michael Curtiz, Mildred Pierce is 
shot in the style of film noir, which was a popu¬ 
lar genre for directors in the 1940s. Its black-and- 
white images emphasize shadows, quirky camera 
angles, mystery, and dark secrets. Film noir is often 
used to present detective stories, murder mysteries, 
and psychological thrillers. 

Adapted from the 1941 novel of the same name 
by James M. Cain, Mildred Pierce was a box-office 
hit and critical success. It remains a cult favorite. 

Morrison refers to the film Mildred Pierce several 
times in her novels, including in L’s monologue at 
the beginning of Love (2003). 
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mulatto Mulatto is a racial term of Spanish or 
Portuguese origin that originally referred to a person 
who had one African parent and one European par¬ 
ent. As used in the United States, mulatto became 
a term that described a biracial person, usually light- 
skinned, who was the offspring of one black par¬ 
ent and one white parent. It is considered by many 
people today to be a dated and objectionable term. 

In American literary and film tradition, the 
mulatto was often portrayed as a tragic figure, 
both black and white, yet being neither and hav¬ 
ing no clear sense of identity. The mulatto also 
became the symbol of the supposedly forbidden but 
extremely common sexual contact between blacks 
and whites. In the days of slavery in the United 
States, the existence of the mulatto was often cited 


as proof that the white masters often used black 
female slaves as concubines. 

The irony of any use of the mulatto designation 
in the United States today is that most African 
Americans have some European ancestry, due to 
often involuntary sexual unions throughout the 
centuries, whether it was between white masters 
and black slaves in the early years or the freer mix¬ 
ing and intermarriage today. 

Also, with contemporary scientists saying that 
race has little biological validity, the term mulatto 
becomes a poor descriptor of a person except 
among those people who insist on using an out¬ 
moded racial categorization. 

Toni Morrison references and rewrites the figure 
of the tragic mulatto in several of her novels, includ¬ 
ing The Bluest Eye (1970) and Paradise (1973). 
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NAACP (National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People) The NAACP (National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo¬ 
ple) is the oldest and largest civil rights organization 
in the United States. 

The NAACP was founded in 1909 by a large 
group of activists, including W. E. B. DuBoiS, 
Ida Wells-Barnett, Henry Moskowitz, Mary White 
Ovington, and William English Walling. The orga¬ 
nization was—and is—dedicated to securing politi¬ 
cal, educational, social, and economic parity for 
African Americans. Its list of accomplishments 
throughout the decades is long and is only touched 
upon here. 

Much of the motivation for starting the organi¬ 
zation came from the JlM CROW laws of the South, 
which legalized racial discrimination. In its first 
years, these were the laws that the NAACP tack¬ 
led, bringing suits in court to overturn laws that 
codified racial segregation. 

The NAACP also organized opposition to Pres¬ 
ident Wilson’s introduction of racial segregation 
in federal policy, and it helped win the right of 
African Americans to serve as officers in World 
War I. As a result, hundreds of African Americans 
were commissioned as officers and 700,000 African 
Americans registered for the draft. Shortly after, 
the NAACP organized a nationwide protest against 
D. W. Griffith’s Birth of a Nation (1915), a film that 
justified the presence of the Ku Klux Klan. 

After World War I, the NAACP targeted the 
lynching of African Americans and in 1919 the 


organization also investigated the Elaine Race Riot 
in which more than 200 black tenant farmers were 
killed by white vigilantes and federal troops. The 
killings had been in response to the death of a 
white man who was killed in a sheriff s attack on a 
sharecroppers’ union meeting. 

After World War II, the NAACP continued in 
its efforts against segregation. In the late 1940s, the 
NAACP pressed for desegregation of the armed 
forces, which it accomplished by 1948, and in 1954 
it sued for school desegregation in Brown V. THE 
Board of Education. One of the NAACP’s gen¬ 
eral counsels in the 1950s and 1960s was Thurgood 
Marshall, who went on to become, in 1967, the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s first African-American justice. 

Morrison references the NAACP in several of 
her novels, including Paradise (1998) and Love 
(2003). 
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Nag Hammadi The Nag Hammadi Library is a 
collection of 13 sacred texts discovered in 1945 
in the village of Nag Hammadi in Upper Egypt 
on the Nile River. According to legend, Moham¬ 
med Ali, a resident of the village, discovered the 
texts in an old clay jar. Not understanding the 
significance of his discovery, Ali destroyed sev¬ 
eral of the documents. More than 1,000 years old, 
the 13 remaining texts contained 52 previously 
unknown chapters from the Egyptian branch of 
the early Christian Church. Documents from this 
early period in the development of Christianity, 
which were excluded from the Bible, are sometimes 
called the Gnostic Gospels. The word “gnostic” 
comes from the Greek word “gnosis,” which means 
knowledge. 

The recovered texts, found by Ali in 1945, are 
known as the Nag Hammadi Library and contain 
books not found in the contemporary Christian 
Bible. Experts believe that these chapters were 
excluded from the Bible because their messages 
often conflicted with the Bible’s contents. These 
controversial passages include references to gods 
and goddesses, such as the Nag Hammadi verse 
Morrison uses as the epigraph in Jazz (1992). The 
texts of the Nag Hammadi Library emphasize self- 
discovery, self-guidance, and individual divinity. 
The relationship between the believer and Christ is 
a more personal, less hierarchical one, where Christ 
functions as a reflection of the divine in the indi¬ 
vidual. The epigraphs of Jazz (1992) and Paradise 
(1998) come from the Gnostic poem, Thunder Per¬ 
fect Mind. 
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New Negro In Morrison’s Jazz (1992), Joe Trace 
refers to himself as a New Negro, as re-created seven 
times. The origins of the idea of the New Negro are 
the subject of scholarly debate. In the early decades 
of the 20th century, African-American leaders 
expressed the desire to form an intellectual, artistic, 
and spiritual collective inhabited by fellow African 
Americans who would embrace a new definition of 
blackness, one based on a reformation of negative 
constructions of black identity. The New Negro 
was one who would be self-defined and who would 
excel in artistic and intellectual accomplishments 
in a space he or she could claim as home, namely 
Harlem, New York. 

Philosopher Alain Locke wrote about the New 
Negro in a classic essay of the same name. The 
essay became an ideological manifesto for many of 
the artists of the Harlem Renaissance. The New 
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Negro movement also has complex intersections 
with American modernism. 
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Nommo The Nommos are African ancestral spir¬ 
its worshipped by the Dogon people of Mali, Sudan, 
and Burkina Faso. They are usually described as 
part-fish, part-person, similar to a mermaid or mer¬ 
man, or as part-snake. 

There are variations in the stories surround¬ 
ing the Nommos. In one story, the Nommos are 
part of the Dogon creation myth. They were the 
first life created by the sky god Amma. At first 
only one being, Nommo, multiplied into four pairs 
of twins. One of the twins—a TRICKSTER named 
Yurugu—rebelled against Amma. To battle the 
resulting chaos, Amma sacrificed another Nommo 
twin, whose dismembered body parts were scattered 
around the world. 

Another myth surrounding the Nommo has 
some remarkable similarities to the story of Jesus. 
In the story, the Nommo descended from the sky 
and created a reservoir of water to live in. Also 
seen as a single figure, Nommo then divided his 
body to feed it to people. This sacrificial act is 
often referred to as having drunk of his body. He 
taught people about life and wisdom and was sub¬ 
sequently crucified on a tree. He was resurrected 
and returned to his home around the star Sirius. 
According to the legend, he will return to Earth in 
human form. 


There is a character in Tar Baby (1981) named 
Nommo that Son befriends. He says that she 
reminds him of his sister Francine who is in a men¬ 
tal institution. 
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Norman, Jessye (1945- ) An African-Ameri¬ 
can soprano, Jessye Norman is regarded interna¬ 
tionally as among the most celebrated of operatic 
artists. She is noted for her commanding stage pres¬ 
ence, emotional performances, and a wide vocal 
range, which includes soprano, mezzo-soprano, and 
contralto. Among her roles, Norman has become 
particularly identified with her leads in Aida, Les 
Troyens, and Fidelio. 

Born in Augusta, Georgia, Norman was intro¬ 
duced to music an early age by her mother, who 
played piano, and her father, who sang in a church 
choir. Norman studied music formally at Howard 
University, where she graduated in 1967 with a 
B.A. in music, and from the University of Michi¬ 
gan, where she received her master’s degree in 
1968. Much of her early singing career was spent 
in Germany. In 1969, she won the ARD Interna¬ 
tional Music Competition in Munich and made 
her operatic debut that same year in Wagner’s 
T annhauser at the Berlin State Opera. She toured 
Germany for several years and, in 1972—a year 
that also saw her performing for the first time in 
Milan and London—Norman made her U.S. debut 
at the Hollywood Bowl as Aida. In 1983, during 
the New York Metropolitan Opera’s 100th anni¬ 
versary season, Norman made her debut with that 
company in the roles of Cassandra and Dido in 
Berlioz’s Les Troyens. 

Among Norman’s nonoperatic performances are 
stage recitals that include arias, song cycles, French 
chansons, German Lieder, American spirituals, and 
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jazz. Often collaborating with other artists, Norman 
premiered the song cycle woman.life.song in 2000 at 
Carnegie Hall, with music composed by Judith Weir 
and texts written by Maya Angelou, Clarissa Estes, 


and Toni Morrison. Previously she had worked with 
Morrison and Richard DANIELPOUR on the song 
cycle Sweet Talk: Four Songs on Text, which premiered 
in Carnegie Hall in 1997, featuring Norman singing. 




OKeh Records The name of the record com¬ 
pany, OKeh Records, came from the initials of its 
founder, Otto K. E. Heinemann. In 1918, Heine- 
rnann began the record company with a commit¬ 
ment to recording diverse artists. One of its first 
artists was the famous blues singer Bessie Smith, 
whose recording of “Crazy Blues” gave the com¬ 
pany its first popular hit. 

Eventually, the company was acquired by 
Columbia Records, but it maintained its commit¬ 
ment to African-American JAZZ and BLUES artists. 
It continued as a successful label until the 1960s 
when its succession of hits began to falter. The 
label is remembered for its support and promotion 
of blues, jazz, and soul songs and artists. OKeh was 
one of several recording labels that were said to 
produce race records. 

In Jazz (1992), when Felice comes to visit Violet 
and Joe in search of the ring her mother gave her, 
she is carrying an OKeh record. 
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Oklahoma Territory The land known as the 
Oklahoma Territory was part of the land acquired 
by the U.S. government in the Louisiana Purchase 
of 1803. In 1819, the federal government made the 
land that is now Oklahoma a part of the Arkansas 
Territory. 


In the southeastern United States, the U.S. 
government decided to take highly desirable 
lands from the Native American tribes known to 
the government as the Five Civilized Tribes and 
forced members of the Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, 
Chickasaw, and Seminole to abandon their lands 
and their homes and move west into present-day 
Oklahoma. The government promised a new home 
to the Native Americans. This area, 31,000 square 
miles located west of the Mississippi River, was 
called Indian Territory and was so designated by an 
act of Congress in 1834. 

The forced removal of Native Americans from 
the southeast to Indian Territory, known as the 
Trail of Tears, was responsible for the deaths of 
more than 4,000 Native Americans from exposure, 
starvation, and illness. The Trail of Tears occurred 
between 1838 and 1839. Beginning in 1866, the 
government began taking away the land it had 
promised to the Native Americans. 

Because of the westward expansion that followed 
the Civil War, the land given to the Five Civilized 
Tribes became highly desirable, and the government 
began systematically to take the land back and give 
it to white settlers and ranchers. Congress created 
the Oklahoma Territory in 1890 out of lands for¬ 
merly belonging to Indian Territory. Leaders of the 
Indian Territory tried to maintain their lands and 
attempted to become a state in 1905. That effort 
was undermined and the Oklahoma Territory and 
the Indian Territory were combined to create the 
state of Oklahoma in 1907. With the creation of 
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the state of Oklahoma, Native Americans lost sov¬ 
ereignty over what remained of their land. 

When they travel west in search of a home, the 
group in Paradise (1998) that founds Haven finds 
the land in the Oklahoma Territory. 
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Philadelphia Negro > The (1899) The Philadel¬ 
phia Negro is a sociological work by W. E. B. DuBoiS, 
exploring the lives of the African-American commu¬ 
nity in Philadelphia on the eve of the 20th century. 

In 1897, DuBois had been given a fellowship at the 
University of Pennsylvania as assistant professor in 
sociology in order to conduct his research, which 
was to be the first major empirical study of African 
Americans in U.S. society. 

Convinced that bigotry in America was due 
to ignorance, DuBois focused his study on the 
slums of Philadelphia’s seventh ward, hoping 
to uncover information that would help lead to 
greater understanding between the races. He 
points to the severe disadvantages that black 
Americans faced in finding jobs, suitable housing, 
and a competitive education in a society that was 
not far removed from the days of southern slav¬ 
ery, which continued to hurt the opportunities 
of blacks even in northern cities. DuBois insists 
that helping the Negro would also help American 
society as a whole: “There is no doubt that in 
Philadelphia the centre and kernel of the Negro 
problem so far as the white people are concerned 
is the narrow opportunities afforded Negroes for 
earning a decent living. Such discrimination is 
morally wrong, politically dangerous, industrially 
wasteful, and socially silly. It is the duty of the 
whites to stop it, and to do so primarily for their 
own sakes.” 

Published in 1899, The Philadelphia Negro incor¬ 
porates historical, statistical, and ethnographical 
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investigations, which made the work not only criti¬ 
cal in understanding African Americans in a late 
19th-century urban setting, but also made DuBois 
one of the founders in the field of sociology. 

In Jazz (1992), Sydney Childs refers to and 
thinks of himself as a Philadelphia Negro. 
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Picasso, Pablo (1881-1973) Pablo Picasso is 
one of the best-known and highly regarded art¬ 
ists of the 20th century. Picasso was born into a 
middle-class family in Spain. Picasso’s father was 
an art teacher and nurtured son’s early interest in 
art. Picasso attended the Barcelona Academy of 
Art where he thrived and grew into a more mature 
artist. 

Picasso’s work is often thought of in phases 
that reflect the artist’s development. Picasso’s Blue 
Period was characterized by realistic works of sub¬ 
jects that were often the victims of class oppression. 
During this time his works had a predominantly 
blue tone both literally and figuratively. 

Picasso’s next phase was his Rose Period in 
which his palette consisted mostly of roses and 
pinks. He also painted a number of portraits during 
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this time. Picasso is known as one of the inno¬ 
vators of visual modernism, and his Rose Period 
evolved into his experiments and developments in 
cubism. 

Throughout the remainder of his life, Picasso 
continued to grow and change and was perpetually 
attracted to new forms of expression. Picasso was 
also moved to use his painting as a form of political 
commentary. His most well-known political paint¬ 
ing is Guernica (1937). The painting protested Ger¬ 
man actions in the town of Guernica during the 
Spanish Civil War. 

Picasso was widely respected and enjoyed inter¬ 
national renown during his life. He died in 1973. 
Regard for Picasso’s talents has only increased in 
the years following his death. 

In Tar Baby (1981), Jadine values the art of 
Western culture, Picasso, over indigenous African 
art as represented by the Itumba mask. 
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pickaninny In American literature, films, and 
television, stereotypes of African Americans abound. 
African-American men, women, and children are 
frequently portrayed in demeaning and dehumaniz¬ 
ing caricatures that allow the consumer of the image 
to more readily accept justifications for slavery, seg¬ 
regation, and inequality. Some common stereotypes 
are MAMMY, Aunt Jemima, black buck, Uncle Tom, 
and the pickaninny. 

The pickaninny stereotype caricatures Afri¬ 
can-American children. The common depictions 
of pickaninnies portray these children as incompe¬ 
tent, physically repulsive, and comical. Frequently, 
these children are victims of violence, particularly 
of wild animals who are about to kill these little 
ones in gruesome fashion. 

The pickaninny emerges in early American fic¬ 
tion. One of the most famous examples is in Har¬ 


riet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852) with 
the author’s creation of the pickaninny character, 
Topsy. Another example exists in the 1939 film 
Gone with the Wind and the character Prissy, played 
by the actress Butterfly McQueen. Although 
Prissy is older than most pickaninnys, she exhibits 
all of the characteristics of the stereotype with her 
ineptitude, laziness, and histrionics. 

Morrison may be trying to rewrite the pickaninny 
stereotype with several of her characters, including 
Pecola in The Bluest Eye (1970), the Deweys in Sula 
(1973), and Honor in Jazz (1992). 
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playing the dozens In African-American ver¬ 
nacular, playing the dozens refers to the banter¬ 
ing between two individuals in which insults are 
exchanged in accelerating intensity. Often the 
insults are personal, about an individual’s features 
or body size, or they may be insults about an indi¬ 
vidual’s family, quite frequently about a person’s 
mother. Literary critic Henry Louis Gates has writ¬ 
ten extensively on this subject and connects play¬ 
ing the dozens with the literary critical conception 
of signifying where language is used by the disern- 
powered to reclaim authority and to alleviate, if 
not eliminate, the impacts of inequality. Instances 
of playing the dozens, such as the scenes in Song of 
Solomon (1977) in Tommy’s barbershop, occur in 
all of Morrison’s novels. 
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Plessy v. Ferguson Although African Americans 
were emancipated by the end of the Civil War, 
their rights as citizens were far from secure. During 
the Reconstruction era, there were several measures 
passed by Radical Republicans in Congress designed 
to assure African-American men full citizenship. 
These measures included the Thirteenth (1865), 
Fourteenth (1868), and Fifteenth (1870) Amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution, a Civil Rights Bill (1875), 
as well as various Reconstruction Acts. While these 
measures were essential to the eventual acquisition 
of citizenship, they were all undermined by legal 
and illegal measures implemented in the southern 
United States and known as Jim CROW laws and 
the Black Codes. These measures were designed to 
ensure that African Americans could not exercise 
their right to vote, to use public facilities, or to 
move about freely, among other limitations. 

The Plessy v. Ferguson decision occurred in this 
climate of retrenchment and backlash. The litigant 
in the case was Homer Plessy. Plessy was accused 
by officials of the East Louisiana Railroad of violat¬ 
ing a Louisiana law that mandated that railroads 
provide separate accommodations on all of the pas¬ 
senger trains that traveled though the state. The 
law, passed in Louisiana in 1890, mandated that 
passengers who were found sitting in the “wrong” 
compartment would be fined $25 or could spend 20 
days in jail. 

Homer Plessy sat in the white section of the rail¬ 
road car and was jailed as a result. Plessy’s case was 
complicated by the fact that he was mixed-race. 
Racial law in the United States, however, has tra¬ 
ditionally followed the one-drop rule, meaning that 
any percentage of black blood makes an individual 
African American. Plessy was found to be black 
and, therefore, in violation of the law. 

Unwilling to accept this injustice, and the funda¬ 
mental violation of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Amendments that the Louisiana law represented, 
Plessy attempted to assert his rights in court. The 
initial court decision found Plessy guilty of violating 
the Louisiana law; he then decided to appeal the 
case to the Louisiana Supreme Court. When the 
Louisiana Supreme Court upheld the decision of 
the lower court, Plessy then decided to appeal his 
case to the U.S. Supreme Court. 


In 1896, the Supreme Court heard the case, 
Plessy v. Ferguson, and concurred with the find¬ 
ings of the previous hearings. The Court made its 
decision with an eight to one ruling that asserted 
that there was a difference between the equality 
guaranteed by the Thirteenth Amendment and 
Fourteenth Amendments and the separation or 
distinction between the races mandated by the 
Louisiana law. In other words, the Court asserted 
that social and political equality could be consid¬ 
ered as separate conditions. With this ruling, the 
Court established the legality and constitutionality 
of separate but equal. 

The one dissenting justice was John Harlan 
who argued in his dissent that constitutional rights 
could not, if genuinely applied, be predicated on 
color. As Justice Harlan predicted, Plessy v. Fer¬ 
guson would be the legal foundation for racial seg¬ 
regation in the United States until the issue was 
revisited by the Supreme Court in the BROWN V. 
Board of Education of Topeka, Kansas deci¬ 
sion in 1954- 
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Popeye Popeye is an iconographic American 
cartoon character who was first drawn in 1929 by 
cartoonist Elzie Segar. Segar wrote a comic narra¬ 
tive called Thimble Theater (1919) for the Hearst 
newspapers. Popeye was not originally a central 
character in the story but quickly became a favor¬ 
ite. Popeye was a gruff but big-hearted sailor who 
evolved into a likeable, if untraditional, hero. One 
of the interesting aspects of the Popeye character 
was his near-superhuman strength, which derived 
from his consumption of spinach. As Segar devel¬ 
oped the strip, other notable characters began to 
recur, including Olive Oyl, Wimpy, and Popeye’s 
arch-enemy, Bluto. The character found an even 
wider audience in television, and in 1980 the tale 
of the feisty sailor was made into a live-action 
film. 

Popeye is referenced in Toni Morrison’s The 
Bluest Eye (1970). 
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Postum Postum is a dehydrated powder that, 
when reconstituted, becomes a coffee substitute. 
Postum was invented by cereal manufacturer 
Charles William Post. Originally touted as a health 
coffee substitute, Postum became a popular drink 
with Americans through the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. Postum is caffeine free. Postum, 
which is a combination of wheat, molasses, and 
barley, is still manufactured and sold today. 

In Tar Baby Valerian Street does not like Pos- 
turn, and his manservant, Sydney Childs, tries to 
substitute Postum for coffee because he thinks it is 
better for Street. 

pot liquor Pot liquor or pot likker is the watery 
remains of cooking. When vegetables, such as 
greens, are cooked the water that is left over in 
the pot is called pot liquor. This liquid was highly 
prized in traditional African-American cooking as 


a base for other dishes or simply as a substance to 
be consumed for its healthful properties. As it turns 
out, the pot liquor often contains most of the nutri¬ 
ent value of the food. 

In The Bluest Eye (1970), the community con¬ 
tributes various items, including HOG JOWLS, to 
make pot liquor when Aunt Jimmy is ill. 

Previn, Andre (1929- ) Grammy Award-winning 
Andre Previn is a celebrity composer and musi¬ 
cal performer whose career has demonstrated his 
ability to excel in many mediums, including opera, 
JAZZ, and popular and classical music. Born in Ger¬ 
many, Previn came of age in Paris before his family 
moved to California. 

Previn demonstrated his musical abilities at an 
early age and recorded his first album when he was 
only 16 years old. He went on to work as a com¬ 
poser for the giant movie studio, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Previn excelled as a pianist and conductor 
and has been an innovator and become an expert 
in each field he has explored. Previn also gained a 
measure of fame because of his associations with, 
and marriages to, Hollywood starlets such as Mia 
Farrow. Some of Previn’s most notable works 
include his 1998 opera, A Streetcar Named Desire, 
and his 1992 song-cycle collaboration with Toni 
Morrison, Honey and Rue, recorded by Kathleen 
Battle in 1995. 
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Prince Charming Prince Charming is a stan¬ 
dard character in many fairy tales. Traditionally, he 
represents an ideal of masculine perfection. Prince 
Charming often is the catalyst for the rescue or 
salvation of the female protagonist from the evil 
villain who seeks, in some way, to harm her. The 
name Prince Charming became popular and widely 
used in American vernacular after the release of 
the 1950 Disney film, Cinderella. 

Morrison critiques the myth of Prince Charming 
in each of her novels. 
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Princeton Atelier In 1994, Toni Morrison began 
an arts program at Princeton University called the 
Princeton Atelier. The program was designed to 
support and nurture interdisciplinary collaborations 
between artists and students from different disci¬ 
plines. The program attracts artists who are con¬ 
sidered to be among the best in their fields because 
the artists are intrigued by the possibilities inherent 
in such fertile collaborations. 

Historically the program has offered four course 
sections with different artists and themes in the 
spring semester. Each section of the Atelier enrolls 
10 students and the size of the class allows for close 
and intimate interactions between faculty, artists, 
and students. The guest artists live in residency 
on the Princeton campus and therefore are more 
available for engaged participation. Morrison has 
said that she was inspired to begin the program 
because of the richness of her own interdisciplinary 
collaborations. 
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Pullman porters The Pullman porters were the 
men who worked as railroad porters for the Pullman 
train company. African-American men began work¬ 
ing for the Pullman Company before the Civil War. 
These men worked as porters, waiters, chefs, and 
attendants. During the early 20th century, the Pull¬ 
man Company employed more African Americans 
than most other companies in the nation. Many Afri¬ 
can Americans found economic mobility and gained 
middle-class status by working for the railroad. The 
porters were often among the most respected and 
admired individuals in their communities. 

In spite of the advantages of working as a por¬ 
ter for the Pullman Company, the work was often 
difficult and even demeaning. On the trains, the 


porters were subjected to the racial climate of the 
time, which put them on the front line of racial 
conflict. No matter their individual names, the por¬ 
ters were often referred to by white passengers as 
George, which was the name of the Pullman Com¬ 
pany founder. They were subjected to unfair, often 
dangerous working conditions, and had to indulge 
constant assaults on their personhood. 

These difficulties and oppressive conditions led 
to the organization of the first black union, the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, under the 
leadership of activist A. Phillip Randolph. In 1937, 
the union entered into its first collective bargain¬ 
ing agreement. As a result of the union and its 
efforts, its African-American members were able to 
enter into an improved relationship with the com¬ 
pany. The Pullman Company went out of business 
in 1969, but African-American employment in the 
company contributed substantially to the growth of 
the African-American middle classes. 

In Jazz (1992), Felice’s father works as a Pull¬ 
man porter. 
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Quakers See Society of Friends 

Quilts, Quilting See African-American quilting 

Rastus Rastus was a fictional figure, a trademark 
forever associated in the minds of American con¬ 
sumers with the marketing and packaging of the 
grain breakfast cereal, Cream of Wheat. The trade¬ 
mark emerged as a symbol associated with Cream 
of Wheat in the late 19th century. The original 
product was called Middlin and was produced by 
the Diamond Milling Company, located in North 
Dakota. One of the owners of the company, Emery 
Mapes, renamed the product Cream of Wheat and 
developed an image of Rastus. 

The image changed from the original in the 
1920s when the face of Rastus was replaced by a 
drawing of the face of a man from Chicago who 
was employed as a waiter. Although the company 
has no record of this man’s identity, a man named 
Jim White from Leslie, Michigan, claimed to have 
been the model for Rastus. In this new incarnation, 
Rastus appears to be an exceptionally happy and 
accommodating cook. He wears a white chef s hat 
and coat and holds a steaming bowl of Cream of 
Wheat in his right hand level with his broad grin. 
The product, Cream of Wheat, still bears this logo. 

In Tar Baby (1981), Jadine playfully and scorn¬ 
fully asks Son if his real name is Rastus. 
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razor strop A razor strop (strap) is a soft leather 
strip or band used to sharpen an old-fashioned 
straight razor blade. The strop was also used by some 
as an implement for spanking children. In The Blu¬ 
est Eye (1970), Aunt Jimmy beats Cholly’s mother 
with a razor strap after the girl tries to abandon her 
infant son. Shortly thereafter, the girl runs away. 

Robertson, Carole (1949-1963) See Collins, 
Addie Mae 

Robinson, Bill "Bojangles" (1878-1949) Rob¬ 
inson was an innovative African-American tap 
dancer. His on-stage image was often that of a dap¬ 
per gentleman, appearing in tails with top hat and 
cane. Considered one of the great dancers of all 
time, he also broke racial barriers when he started 
to perform for white audiences. 

Born in Richmond, Virginia, Robinson was 
raised by his grandmother after the death of his 
parents when he was a baby. A precocious child, 
Robinson began dancing for a living at the age of 
six. He started to tour a couple of years later and 
never stopped. For most of his career, he stayed 
on the black theater circuit, becoming a great suc¬ 
cess as a musical comedy performer in nightclubs. 
He did not perform for white audiences until he 
was 50, when a white producer gave him a role 
in Blackbirds of 1928, an all-black musical revue 
intended for white audiences. His fame soared. 

At a time when the entertainment world was 
racially segregated, Robinson often acted as an 
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ambassador for African Americans to the white 
world. To that end, his public persona was that 
of a well-dressed, gracious man. As his career pro¬ 
gressed, he lost more contact with the black cir¬ 
cuit and concentrated on performing for the higher 
paying white audiences. His fame grew still fur¬ 
ther when he appeared in several movies, his most 
famous being his appearances in several movies 
with Shirley Temple in the 1930s. 

When Robinson died of heart failure in New 
York City, schools in black neighborhoods were 
closed, thousands of people lined the streets to see 
his coffin, and he was eulogized by both black and 
white politicians. In The Bluest Eye (1970), Clau¬ 
dia bemoans the fact that in the movies Robinson 
dances with white Shirley Temple and not her. 
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Rogers, Ginger (1911-1995) Ginger Rogers 
was an American dancer, actor, and singer on both 
stage and in film, and she is best remembered as 
the romantic lead and dancing partner in a series 
of movies starring Fred Astaire. Born in Indepen¬ 
dence, Missouri, Rogers acquired her interest in the 
theater from her mother, who was a theater critic. 
As a teenager, Rogers performed in vaudeville, and 
in 1929 she made her film debut in several early 
talkies. She appeared in the Gershwin stage musi¬ 
cal, Girl Crazy (1930), for which Astaire had been 
hired to assist in the choreography. In 1933, Rog¬ 
ers gained greater success in 42nd Street and other 
films that followed, but she achieved her greatest 
fame and artistic success in the films she was to 
make with Astaire, the first of which was F lying 
Down to Rio (1933), in which the two were teamed 
up in nonstarring roles. Throughout the remainder 
of the 1930s, Rogers costarred with Astaire in sev¬ 
eral more musicals—including the The Gay Divor¬ 
cee (1934), Top Hat (1935), Follow the Fleet (1936), 
and Shall We Dance (1937)—films in which Astaire 
had greater artistic control and which are respected 
by movie critics as great achievements in film musi¬ 
cals. Fans and film critics alike credit the success 


of the partnership partly to Rogers’s talent as an 
actress and dancer; Astaire acknowledged that she 
also contributed to the choreography. Throughout 
the 1940s, Rogers had continued success without 
Astaire, but they were reunited one last time in 
1949 for the film The Barkleys of Broadway. 

In The Bluest Eye (1970), Mr. Henry calls Frieda 
and Claudia by the names of movie stars such as 
Ginger Rogers. 
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Roots In 1974, Alex Haley published the first 
version of his classic American saga, Roots. Roots, 
the story of Haley’s family from enslavement to the 
contemporary age, won a Pulitzer Prize and became 
a record-breaking best-seller and a miniseries with 
one of the largest television audiences ever. Many 
Americans are familiar with the story of Alex Hal¬ 
ey’s family as narrated in the novel Roots and as 
dramatized in the Roots television miniseries. 

Particularly well-known is the tale of Haley’s 
African ancestor, Kunta Kinte. After his kidnap 
from the African village of Juffure and his survival 
of the Middle Passage, in 1768 Kunta Kinte was 
sold to the Waller family in Spotsylvania County, 
Virginia. Kinte was the progenitor for the family 
that, eventually, produced Alex Haley. Roots traces 
the story of Kinte’s descendants from Kunta Kinte 
to Haley. 

Some have compared Morrison’s Song of Solo¬ 
mon (1977) to Haley’s Roots. 
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Royce, Josiah (1855-1916) Josiah Royce, born 
into a rural and laboring family in Grass Valley, 
California, was an American philosopher whose 
beliefs derived from the philosophical school of 
thought called absolute idealism. Absolute ideal¬ 
ism can be summarized as a belief that individ¬ 
ual experience and consciousness is, in actuality, 
a manifestation of a unified whole. Royce’s views 
changed over time and he finally came to a belief 
that replaced the unified whole with the concept 
that reality exists as a complex community formed 
by the exchange of signs between individuals in a 
community in the form of language and ideas. 

Josiah Royce is credited with developing the influ¬ 
ential idea of the Beloved Community. According 
to Royce, the Beloved Community derives from the 
collectivity of individuals who have organized their 
lives by adhering and acting in service to a cen¬ 
tral purpose. The challenge for the individual is to 
coordinate desires into a harmonious entity. This 
coordination creates a self. Each self constitutes a 
miniature Absolute. The Beloved Community can 
emerge when the micro-Absolutes coalesce and 
work together. Royce believed that the emergence 
of the Beloved Community would bring about sta¬ 
bility and peace among humanity. Royce’s idea of 
the Beloved Community was expanded upon and 
popularized by Martin Luther King Jr. Morrison 
may employ aspects of the Beloved Community 


in her novels, especially Beloved (1987), Paradise 
(1998), andL ove (2003). 
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Rumpelstiltskin Rumpelstiltskin is the name of 
a character in a popular fairy tale collected by the 
Brothers Grimm in the 19th century. In the story, 
a maiden must spin straw into gold for a king or 
else face death. She is unable to accomplish the 
task, but Rumpelstiltskin, a gnome, volunteers to 
perform the task for her, provided she gives him her 
first-born child. She agrees. The maiden later mar¬ 
ries the king, and when the gnome comes to collect 
the child, she begs him to let her keep it. Rumpel¬ 
stiltskin says he will let her keep her child provided 
she can guess his name. After many false guesses, 
the maiden learns from a messenger what his name 
is. She tells the gnome, and he is so furious he tears 
himself in two. 

Morrison alludes to Rumpelstiltskin in Song of 
Solomon (1977) when Ruth Dead is breastfeeding 
Milkman. 




Sanchez, Sonia (1934- ) Sanchez’s earliest 
work as well as her most recent works are true to 
the essence of the Black Aesthetic. Each of her 
texts expresses the subjective voices of the African- 
American community, utilizes formal strategies in 
order to privilege orality and performance as pri¬ 
mary modes of conveyance, and affirms the cultural 
repository that is African-American vernacular. 
Sanchez’s articulation of these fundamental pre¬ 
cepts of the Black Aesthetic are filtered through 
her positionality as a conscious black woman 
writer/activist. 

Despite her seemingly uncompromising rhe¬ 
torical stance on the feminist movement, careful 
analysis of Sanchez’s poetry reveals a powerful com¬ 
mitment to the principles of gender equality and 
a recognition of the particular oppression experi¬ 
enced by black women. In her first four volumes of 
poetry, Sanchez’s narrative voices reveal the ten¬ 
sion experienced in the negotiations between her 
simultaneous identities as woman, black woman, 
and black person. The titles of Sanchez’s early texts 
encode her expansion of Black Aesthetic rhetoric 
to include the specific concerns of black women. 

The first volume, Homecoming (1969), marks her 
post-collegiate return to the black activist/intel- 
lectual community and her renewed commitment 
to the Black Aesthetic. The second volume, We 
a BaddDDD People (1970), celebrates that com¬ 
munity while acknowledging its complexity. The 
third volume, Love Poems (1973), examines and 
demythologizes relationships between black men 


and women, and A Bines Book for Blue Black Magi¬ 
cal Women (1973) particularizes Sanchez’s narra¬ 
tor’s role as a woman within the black community. 
Throughout these works, Sanchez retains her alle¬ 
giance to the foundational precepts of the Black 
Aesthetic while giving voice to the gender-specific 
oppressions of black women. 

Both Morrison and Sanchez are African-Ameri¬ 
can women writers who came of age at roughly the 
same time. The women respect and count each 
other as influences and friends. 
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Secessionists The Secessionists were those people 
in the American South during the first half of the 
19th century who felt that the only solution to the 
political conflict between the North and the South 
was for the southern states to break away from the 
United States and form their own union—the Con¬ 
federate States of America. The eventual secession 
of 11 southern states led to the Civil War. 

The central disagreement between the North and 
South revolved around the question of slavery, which 
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continued as an institution in southern states after it 
had been outlawed in the North. The North, led by 
ABOLlTlONists, considered slavery to be immoral and 
tried to extend the ban on slavery to the South. The 
South, however, considered any attempt by the fed¬ 
eral government to end slavery to be an infringement 
of their states’ rights and a threat to their economic 
system. In 1861, South Carolina, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Louisiana seceded 
from the United States, precipitating the Civil War. 

The Seccesionists are referenced in Toni Morri¬ 
son’s novel Beloved (1987). 
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Seneca (American Indian Nation) The Sen¬ 
eca—or Seneca Nation of Indians—is the largest 
of the six tribes of the Iroquois Confederacy, which 
includes the Oneida, Mohawk, Onondaga, Cayuga, 
and Tuscarora (the last of the tribes to join the con¬ 
federacy). The Seneca’s aboriginal lands include 
much of what is today upper New York State. 

Before the Europeans arrived in North America, 
the Seneca economy depended on the cultiva¬ 
tion of crops—corn, beans, and squash—and on 
hunting and fishing. Known as the People of the 
Long House, they lived in villages often surrounded 
by palisades as protection against other tribes. 
With the arrival of the Europeans, their economy 
expanded to include fur trapping. 

During the American Revolution, the Seneca 
Nation underwent some division and weakening 


as many members sided with the British and raided 
the settlements of the American colonies while 
others sided with the colonists. Perhaps the biggest 
influence of the Seneca—and of all the Iroquois 
Confederacy—on the future American union was 
in their own democratic political system, including 
a constitution, which is considered to be an impor¬ 
tant model for America’s founding fathers. 

After the eventual independence and formation 
of the United States, much of the Seneca aborigi¬ 
nal lands in northern New York State were set 
aside as a reservation by the Treaty of Canandai¬ 
gua in 1794. With a current population of over 
7,200 enrolled members, the Seneca Nation holds 
title to three New York territories, including the 
city of Salamanca. The Seneca economy today is 
tied mostly to their reservation’s casino and hotel 
industry. 

In Paradise (1998), one of the central characters 
is named Seneca. 
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Seneca (Roman dramatist and statesman, Sen¬ 
eca, Lucius Annaeus) (c. 3 b.c-65 a.d.) Lu¬ 
cius Annaeus Seneca, also known as Seneca the 
Younger, was a Roman philosopher and dramatist. 
His most influential works were his nine tragedies, 
though they were probably written for recitation 
and not for stage performance. Based on Greek 
models, the plays were not—and are not—often 
performed as theater, but they had a strong influ¬ 
ence on Renaissance tragedies, especially in their 
use of dark moods, rhetoric, and stoicism. The nine 
plays attributed to Seneca include Hercules Furens, 
Medea, Troades, Phaedra, Agamemnon, Oedipus, 
Hercides Oetaeus, Phoenissae, and Thyestes. 

Philosophically, Seneca was a Stoic. His essays 
known as the Dialogi include reflections on anger, 
on divine providence, emotional peace, and Stoic 
acceptance. His De elementia is an essay that calls 
on rulers to be merciful. The noble nature of his 
writings did not, however, necessarily reflect the 
life that he led, which was often dictated by politi¬ 
cal expediency. Born in Cordoba, Spain, Seneca 
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went to Rome in his childhood, where he studied 
rhetoric and philosophy. Emperor Claudius exiled 
him in A.D. 41 because of his affair with the emper¬ 
or’s niece. He was recalled to Rome in 49 to tutor 
the young Nero, whom Seneca was to influence— 
for the better—when his student himself became 
emperor. In 62, he retired from the court, at the 
bidding of Nero’s wife, but conspiracy accusations 
followed him into his retirement, and he was forced 
to commit suicide. 

In Paradise (1998), one of the central characters 
is named Seneca. 
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Seneca Falls Seneca Falls is a small town 
in upstate New York. It was made famous by a 
women’s suffrage convention that was held there 
in July of 1848. This meeting is often cited as the 
beginning of the suffrage movement in the United 
States. Seneca Falls was the home of one of the 
conference organizers and a key leader in the strug¬ 
gle for women’s rights in the United States, Eliza¬ 
beth Cady Stanton. 

In Paradise (1998), one of the central characters 
is named Seneca. 
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Seneca Village Seneca Village was founded 
in current-day Manhattan in 1820. On this site, 
which is now a part of Central Park, a group of 
African Americans held property and built a small, 


stable community until 1857 when the community 
was disrupted by development. 

In Paradise (1998), one of the central characters 
is named Seneca. 

Shadrack Shadrack is a character from the Old 
Testament. Along with Meshack and Abednego, 
Shadrack is one of three Hebrew young men who 
refuse to bow down to a golden statue of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon. 

King Nebuchadnezzar sends for all the officials of 
his provinces to assemble to dedicate and bow to the 
statue. With everyone assembled before it, Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar commands them all to fall down and 
worship his golden image. Everyone does so except 
for the three Hebrews. He threatens to have them 
thrown into a furnace, saying, “What god will be able 
to rescue you from my hand?” (Daniel 3:15). They 
still refuse. They are then thrown into the furnace, 
but they do not burn or even get singed. A fourth 
figure appears in the flames with them, a being with 
the image of God. Nebuchadnezzar is amazed, and 
he has the three Hebrews removed from the flames. 
They are unharmed. In awe of what he had wit¬ 
nessed, Nebuchadnezzar then decrees that no one 
shall blaspheme against the God of the Hebrews. 

One of the central characters in Sida (1973) is 
named Shadrack. 

sharecropping Sharecropping was a system of 
farming where the sharecropper lived on and worked 
land owned by someone else. The sharecropper con¬ 
tributed his labor, and the owner, or landlord, pro¬ 
vided the animals, equipment, seed, tools, and living 
quarters. 

The institution arose in the United States at 
the end of the Civil War. It grew out of the planta¬ 
tion system, whereby the newly freed slaves became 
sharecroppers on plantations because they had 
few other options. The ex-slave owners, and other 
planters, had land but little money for wages. In 
this way, the white landowners were able to keep 
ex-slaves in a subordinate position, and the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton continued. The system eventually 
included poor white farmers. 

The system was generally abusive. The landlord 
kept the accounts and marketed the crops, and 
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often he cheated the sharecropper out of his right¬ 
ful share, which was generally half the profits. The 
landowner also gave the sharecropper advanced 
credit to meet living expenses, but the interest rates 
were typically so high that the sharecropper’s por¬ 
tion of the profits went directly toward reducing his 
debt to the landlord. In this way, the sharecropper 
was tied to both the land and the landlord. The sys¬ 
tem can still be found in various parts of the world, 
and includes other cash crops besides cotton, but in 
the United States sharecropping faded for the most 
part when farm mechanization took over much of 
the manual work on farms, and fewer acres were 
devoted to cotton. 

In Jazz (1992), Violet and Joe work for a time as 
sharecroppers before they relocate to Harlem. 
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shotgun house The shotgun house is a rectangu¬ 
lar one-story dwelling where each room follows the 
one in front of it in single file. It has no hallways. 
The name comes from the idea that if a person fired 
a shotgun through the front door, the shot would 
pass through the doors of each room and exit the 
back door. In reality, the inside doors of shotgun 
houses do not always line up perfectly. The house is 
usually no more than 12 feet wide and three to five 
rooms deep. The style became particularly popular 
in the South from the late 19th century until the 
early 20th, spreading also into the North. 

Shotgun houses appear in Morrison’s novel Sula 
(1973). 

Simone, Nina Eunice Kathleen Waymon (1933?— 
2003) Nina Simone was an American singer who 
gained initial success as a JAZZ singer but turned 
to songs of political and social import during the 
1960s Civil Rights movement. She had a large 
following of fans who appreciated her rich, husky 
voice, her skill at the piano, and the messages of 
her songs, which particularly addressed racism and 
women’s issues. 

Born as Eunice Kathleen Waymon in Tryon, 
North Carolina, Simone showed great musical tal¬ 
ent at the piano at the age of four. Through the 
years her family, which was poor, had to find vari¬ 
ous ways of supporting her musical lessons in clas¬ 
sical piano. In her last year of high school, she 
studied piano at the Juilliard School of Music in 
New York City to prepare for an audition for the 
Curtis School of Music. She did not pass the Curtis 
audition. Simone believed it was due to racism. 

To support her family, Simone worked as an 
accompanist for a music teacher and as a pianist in 
clubs. When she added singing to her playing, her 
new career began. She then started to use the stage 
name of Nina Simone. Over the years, Simone not 
only sang but also arranged and composed songs. 
Several of these became standards. Her version of “I 
Loves You, Porgy,” from Gershwin’s P orgy and Bess 
(1935), made her a star, and she soon performed 


at such venues as Carnegie Hall and the Newport 
Jazz Festival. Music fans were drawn not only to her 
unique voice but also to her improvising at the piano, 
which often combined jazz and classical influences. 

It was the bombing of a church in Birmingham in 
1963, in which four black children were killed, that 
compelled Simone to add songs of social commen¬ 
tary and protest to her repertory. Her song “Missis¬ 
sippi Goddam” was an angry denunciation of the 
racism that caused the deaths of those children. 

Simone kept up an active schedule all her life, 
winning many honors along the way, until she 
became ill in 2003 and passed away in Carry-le- 
Rouet, France, where she had a villa. 

In the novel Love (2003) the romance and per¬ 
severance represented in Simone’s voice temporar¬ 
ily preserves the failing relationship of Christine 
Cosey and her boyfriend, Fruit. 
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Simpson, O. J. (Orenthal James) (1947- ) Oren- 
thal James Simpson was a major football star of the 
1970s who developed a successful career as a film 
actor and company spokesman until he was charged 
with the murder of his wife, Nicole Simpson Brown, 
and her friend, Ron Goldman. The trial ended in 
acquittal in 1995, but Simpson was unable to resume 
his career. 

During his football career, Simpson was a star 
player at the University of Southern California and 
won the Heisman Trophy in 1968. Nicknamed 
“The Juice,” Simpson became a star running back 
for the Buffalo Bills and then the San Francisco 
49ers. He retired from professional football in 1979 
for a career as actor and spokesman. 

In 1994, Simpson’s ex-wife Nicole Brown Simp¬ 
son was found murdered at her home along with 
her friend Ronald Goldman. Simpson was arrested 
a few days later after a car chase that was televised 
to a national audience. Simpson’s eventual acquit¬ 
tal proved controversial, and support for or against 
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it seemed to break along racial lines, with African 
Americans often supporting the trial’s outcome, 
and whites often believing that he was guilty. In 
1997, Simpson was held liable in a civil trial for the 
deaths of his wife and her friend. 

The murder trial of O. J. Simpson was an unprec¬ 
edented media spectacle. One explanation for the 
disproportionate interest in this trial lies in its reso¬ 
nance with American narratives surrounding issues 
of race and interracial relationships. Irrespective of 
O. J. Simpson’s actual innocence or guilt, the murder 
of Nicole Simpson validated American mythologies 
regarding the dangerous consequences of interracial 
sexuality for white women and simultaneous por¬ 
traits of the black male as a sexual predator. 

The fascination with the purportedly threaten¬ 
ing aspects of African-American sexuality is at the 
heart of America’s love affair with the Simpson 
narratives. Characterizations of African-American 
men as sexual predators have roots in the genesis of 
the American experiment and the justification of 
slavery. Popular narratives abound that connect O. 
J. Simpson and Nicole Brown Simpson with these 
images. The pervasive presence of the Simpson tri¬ 
als in the media and interest in and knowledge of 
the case confirm America’s ongoing obsession with 
the particulars of race. Toni Morrison reflects on 
these obsessions in her edited collection Birth of a 
Nationhood: Gaze, Script and Spectacle in the O. J. 
Simpson Trial (1997). 
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slave narratives The slave narratives were first- 
person accounts by American slaves of their experi¬ 
ences as slaves. These were written both during and 
after emancipation. The narratives have become 
critical historical documents about life in the Amer¬ 
ican South—and, to some degree, in the North—as 
well as philosophical treatises about freedom and 
the nature of the United States. 

The American slave narratives may be dated 
back to Briton Hammon, who wrote A Narrative of 
the Uncommon Sufferings and Surprising Deliverance 
of Briton Hammon, a Negro Man (1760). There is 
some debate over whether he was an indentured 
servant or a slave, but his writing is considered the 
first African-American prose in North America. 

Another slave narrative from the 18th century 
was An Interesting Narrative of the Life of Olau- 
dah Equiano (1787). Equiano became one of the 
most widely read authors of African descent in the 
English-speaking world, and he is often credited 
with being among the most influential creators of 
the slave narrative. 

The most famous of the slave narratives were 
written by such 19th-century writers as Nat Turner, 
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Frederick Douglass, William Wells Brown, and 
Harriet Jacobs. Their writings not only describe 
their personal experiences trying to survive and 
attempts at freedom, but also comment on the 
hypocrisy of a nation that allowed slavery and 
yet insisted, as Thomas Jefferson wrote, that “all 
men are created equal.” Jefferson himself owned 
slaves. These first-person accounts of the cruelty 
and humiliation of slavery helped strengthen the 
ABOLITION ist cause. 

At the turn of the 20th century, the most widely 
read slave narrative was Up from Slavery (1901), by 
Booker T. Washington. It described the rise of 
Washington from slavery to a position of leader¬ 
ship in the African-American community but also 
outlined his vision of how black Americans could 
eventually become fully accepted citizens of the 
United States through their labor. 

An important source of slave narratives in the 
20th century occurred between 1936 and 1938, 
during the Great Depression, when the Works 
Progress Administration financed writers to inter¬ 
view over 2,300 former slaves. Mostly born toward 
the end of slavery, these men and women described 
their experiences on plantations and in the cities. 
In these remarkable interviews, the former slaves 
discussed the lives they led, the nature of slavery, 
the relationships between masters and slaves, the 
role of religion in their lives and the slavery system, 
and their struggles for freedom. 

Beloved (1987) is considered to be a fictional 
neo-slave narrative. 
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Smith, Bessie (18952—1937) Smith was one 
of the great BLUES singers of the 1920s and early 
1930s. During her career, she became the most 
prominent black performer in the country as well as 
a great influence on both singers and instrumental¬ 
ists in both the blues and JAZZ. 
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Born in Chattanooga, Tennessee, Smith began 
as a street musician. She later went on the road 
with Ma Rainey’s traveling show, the Rabbit Foot 
Minstrels. Smith eventually ended up in the vaude¬ 
ville circuit, where she became one of the most 
in-demand blues singers. Her first recording, Down 
Hearted Bines, released in 1923, was a hit, selling 
over two million copies in its first year. From then 
on, she continued to make recordings and tour the 
country, becoming the highest-paid black enter¬ 
tainer at the time. 

Smith recorded with many of the jazz greats of 
her day, including Louis Armstrong, Fletcher Hen¬ 
derson, Charlie Green, and James P. Johnson. Her 
voice was rough and earthy, able to convey a great 
range of emotion, but it was also strong and clear, 
often soaring. Smith’s career faltered somewhat in 
the 1930s. In 1937, she got into a car accident and 
was driven to a hospital for African Americans. 
Her arm was amputated, but she never regained 
consciousness. 

Bessie Smith is referenced in Morrison’s novel 
Sula (1973). 
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Society of Friends (Quakers) Known also as 
the Quakers, the Society of Friends is a Protestant 
denomination whose central tenet is that no offi¬ 
cial priest or rite is needed to establish communion 
between the soul and God and that all divine truth 
can be received by a person’s inner light supplied by 
the Holy Spirit. 

In their services—often called unprogrammed 
meetings—the Society’s worship is often without 


a set form or leaders. Any member can follow his 
or her impulse of the moment and speak spontane¬ 
ously in prayer or exhortation. It is possible that a 
meeting may be spent entirely in silent reflection. 
The Society’s ministers are not generally required 
to have special training. Any sincere member who 
experiences the call may serve as minister. 

Founded by George Fox in the 17 th century, 
the Society of Friends was considered separatist 
in that it regarded the sacraments of the church 
as nonessential to Christian life. They refused to 
attend worship in the established church or pay 
tithes. They also refused to take oaths or fight in 
any war. 

Another central tenet is their belief in the 
equality of all men and women. Quakers do not 
see religious or political superiors as above the 
common person. For this belief, they were per¬ 
secuted until the passage of the Toleration Act 
of 1689. Because of their belief in the equality of 
all people, the Society of Friends provided some 
of the first and most vocal opponents of slav¬ 
ery in the United States. Slave traders could not 
join the Society. By 1775, the Society founded 
the first American antislavery group. The Society 
inspired other ABOLlTlONists, and by the 1830s 
antislavery had become a major political issue in 
the United States. 

In Beloved (1987) the Bodwins are Quakers and 
their intervention assists in Sethe’s release from jail. 
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The Song of Solomon The Song of Solomon— 
also called the Song of Songs—is a book from the 
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Hebrew Bible, or Old Testament. It is part of the 
Hebrew Bible called the Megillot, or Five Scrolls. 
The other books are Ruth, Lamentations, Eccle¬ 
siastes, and Esther. These books are often read as 
part of various Jewish festivals. 

The Song of Solomon is a collection of poems 
about erotic love between a bride and bridegroom. 
It takes the form of a dialogue as the two take turns 
expressing their love and passion for one another. 
“Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth,” says 
the bride in chapter one, “for thy love is better than 
wine.” Says the groom in chapter seven: “Thy navel 
is like a round goblet, which wanteth not liquor: thy 
belly is like an heap of wheat set about with lilies.” 

The text implies that the bride is of more humble 
background than the groom, who might be Solomon 
himself. Her darker skin is a marker that indicates a 
life worked outdoors. “I am black, but comely,” she 
says in chapter 1. She later implores: “Look not upon 
me, because I am black, because the sun hath looked 
upon me: my mother’s children were angry with me; 
they made me the keeper of the vineyards ...” 

According to tradition, King Solomon is cred¬ 
ited with having authored the book, along with 
two others in the Old Testament, Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes. Song of Solomon is thought to have 
been written when he was a young man, and pas¬ 
sionate love was uppermost on his mind. Prov¬ 
erbs is thought to have been written when he was 
middle-aged and gaining the wisdom of the passing 
years. Finally, Ecclesiastes is thought to have been 
written when he was old and wondering about 
the meaning of life as he faced his own mortality. 
Some theologians believe, however, that Song of 
Solomon was not written by Solomon, but might 
have simply been dedicated to him. The date of its 
writing is sometimes put after Solomon lived and 
as late as the third century B.C., several centuries 
after Solomon ruled Israel. 

Though it is included in the both the Jewish and 
Christian Bibles, The Song of Solomon does not 
mention God. Its inclusion in the religious canon 
has been read and justified as an allegory of the 
love between God and Israel, with God being the 
groom, or, in the Christian tradition, between Jesus 
and his church, with Jesus being the groom. 

The title of Morrison’s Song of Solomon (1977) is 
an allusion to the biblical text. 
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spi rituals In the United States, spirituals are songs, 
or hymns, that are sung in church. Though their 
expression has varied from one culture or region to 
another, the term “spiritual” is most often associated 
with the traditions of African-American services 
originating in southern congregations. 

Early in U.S. history, the African-American 
spirituals were adapted from hymns sung in white 
churches. The lyrics were usually related to biblical 
passages. Of particular interest to black congrega¬ 
tions were texts taken from the Old Testament 
that spoke of the Israelite struggles for freedom. 
In this way, American slaves were able to express 
their own yearnings to be free. 

Black congregations added African musical 
forms to the spiritual. As sung in black churches, 
the spiritual became an outwardly emotional, often 
melancholic song characterized by syncopation and 
polyrhythms. Another African influence is the call- 
and-response and the freer improvisations during 
the singing. The more joyous spirituals have been 
an influence on gospel music. 

There are spirituals and references to spirituals 
throughout Morrison’s canon. 
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Stagger Lee In African-American legend, Stag¬ 
ger Lee was a cold-blooded murderer and symbol 
of the bad man stereotype. His crime and character 
became the popular subject of various blues songs, 
folksongs, and tales. 

The character is apparently based on a man 
named Lee Sheldon, whose crime took place in 
1895 in St. Louis, Missouri. In that crime, Shel¬ 
don shot a man during an argument, and, while 
the man lay wounded, begging for his life, Sheldon 
apparently left him to die. The man’s actual name 
and the events vary according to the historian and 
singer. Some historians actually place the source of 
the name Stagger Lee to events before 1895. Varia¬ 
tions of the name of this figure are Stagolee, Stack 
O’Lee, and Stack-a-Lee. 

Sung in African-American communities along 
the lower Mississippi River during the 1910s, the 
song was first recorded by folklorist John Lomax 
in 1919. There have since been hundreds of ver¬ 
sions of the song, recorded by such artists as Duke 
Ellington, Woody Guthrie, the Isley Brothers, the 
Grateful Dead, and Lloyd Price. Mississippi John 
Hurt recorded what some music historians consider 
to be the definitive version of the song because its 
story has elements from all the other versions. 

In African-American communities, Stagger Lee’s 
badness became an archetype for a certain kind of 
black male character. In some versions of the song, 
he is so bad that the police are too frightened of 
him to arrest him. In other versions, the judge is 
too frightened to send him to prison because he is 
afraid Stagger Lee will somehow get back at him. In 
yet other versions, Stagger Lee is executed, but he 


is so bad that he takes over hell. Stagger Lee is an 
important figure in African-American culture as he 
represents defiance and resistance to institutional¬ 
ized oppression. 

In Tar Baby (1981), the narrator compares Son 
and other wandering men with Stagger Lee. 
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StepinFetchit (Lincoln Perry) (1902-1985) Ste- 
pin Fetchit was the stage name of Lincoln Perry, an 
actor whose roles were limited to the African-Amer¬ 
ican stereotype of the day as slow-witted, slow-mov¬ 
ing simpleton. Though the role is still considered 
controversial, Perry’s reputation has been somewhat 
rehabilitated in recognition of his great talent as a 
physical comedian. 

Born Lincoln Theodore Monroe Andrew Perry 
in Key West, Florida, to West Indian immigrant 
parents, he became a comic performer as a teen¬ 
ager, eventually creating the character of “the lazi¬ 
est man in the world.” Perry achieved tremendous 
success in film during the 1930s, becoming the first 
African-American actor to become a millionaire, 
and some film historians consider his fame as trail- 
blazing for African Americans trying to enter the 
American film industry. 

Perry’s Stepin Fetchit can be traced to the coon 
figure stereotype, a caricature who was supposed to 
have undermined his white slave-owners by pre¬ 
tending to be lazy and stupid. Thus, the character 
has an element of the TRICKSTER in it, though it 
is primarily criticized for promoting a black ste¬ 
reotype. Perry’s best roles were with Will Rogers, 
including Steamboat Round the Bend, directed by 
John Ford. By the 1940s, Perry no longer appeared 
in films meant for white audiences, instead acting 
in films meant for black audiences, where he con¬ 
tinued to play the same role. 
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By the 1940s, his career suffered because his 
character was considered an insult to African- 
American audiences. Without his signature role, he 
could find no acting work. Due to mismanagement 
of his money, Perry was bankrupt by 1947. His 
reputation was rehabilitated late in life. In 1976, 
the NAACP gave Perry a Special Image Award 
for helping to open doors for blacks in the movie 
industry. In 1978, he was inducted into the Black 
Filmmakers Hall of Fame. 


Stepin Fetchit is referenced in Morrison’s Sula 
(1973). 
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Tar Baby Joel Chandler Harris is credited 
with publishing the classic American version of the 
tar baby tale, a story in his collection of Uncle 
Remus tales. The Uncle Remus tales came out of 
Chandler’s experiences as an adolescent working 
for Joseph Addison Turner, the owner of Turn wo Id 
Plantation. While working for Turner, Chandler 
had the opportunity to interact with and to lis¬ 
ten to the stories of Turner’s slaves, particularly 
of those he knew as Uncle George Terrell, Old 
Harbert, and Aunt Crissy. Chandler also read col¬ 
lections of African-American folklore. 

Chandler’s “Wonderful Tar Baby Story” (1881) 
is the blueprint for the many versions of the story 
published subsequently, including the well-known 
Disney animated version incorporated into the 
live-action movie Song of the South (1946). The 
basic tar baby story is as follows: In an effort to 
catch and eat B’rer Rabbit, B’rer Fox creates a 
figure out of tar and turpentine, places a hat on 
top of the heap, and sets it by the side of the road. 
B’rer Fox hides and waits for B’rer Rabbit to pass 
by. When B’rer Rabbit discovers the tar baby, he 
attempts to speak to it and gets angry when the 
tar baby does not respond. B’rer Rabbit’s anger 
grows until he hits the figure and becomes stuck 
in the tar. B’rer Fox emerges and mocks B’rer Rab¬ 
bit’s situation. B’rer Rabbit convinces B’rer Fox to 
throw him into the brier patch, claiming that the 
brier patch represents a worse fate than becom¬ 
ing B’rer Fox’s dinner. Once in the briar patch, 
his home, B’rer Rabbit is able to free himself from 


the tar and B’rer Fox. B’rer Rabbit is a TRICKSTER 
figure who outsmarts his more powerful adversary. 
Morrison refers to the tar baby story with her novel 
of the same name. 

In American history, the term tar baby has also 
had other meanings. The name has been used as 
a negative slang for an African-American person, 
particularly for African-American children. The 
words also have a history of use as a description of 
a difficult or sticky situation for which a solution or 
escape is hard to find. 
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Temple, Shirley (1928- ) In contrast to the 
realities of the Great DEPRESSION, the Hollywood 
films of the 1930s were often produced with the 
deliberate intention of providing audiences with an 
escape by creating stories that portrayed a world 
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of happy idealism. With her 56 blond ringlets, her 
bright blue eyes, her endearing lisp, and her song 
and dance routines, Shirley Temple was the star 
of the era and the symbol of an imaginary, trouble- 
free innocence. The fantastic world inhabited by 
Temple differs markedly from the one Morrison 
creates for her characters Claudia and Pecola in 
The Bluest Eye (1970). 

Born on April 23, 1928, in California, Shirley 
Jane Temple was the youngest of three children. 
Her mother, Gertrude Temple, was the force 
behind her daughter’s success. At the age of four, 
Temple was cast in a series of one-reel films enti¬ 
tled Baby Burlesks (1932). As Temple began to take 
bit roles in feature films, she was eventually cast in 
the movie, Stand Up and Cheer (1934). Her song 
and dance performances won her the attention of 
Hollywood’s biggest producers. Within months of 
her performance, Temple began to receive con¬ 
tracts for lead roles. 

In 1934, Temple received a special Academy 
Award in recognition of her contribution to Ameri¬ 
can life in the midst of the Depression. Between 
1934 and 1940, Temple appeared in 24 motion 
pictures. Among her most popular films were Little 
Miss Marker (1934), The Littlest Rebel (1935), Poor 
Little Rich Girl (1936), Captain January (1936), 
Heidi (1937), and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
(1938). Temple became especially well-known for 
her tap dance routines with African-American per¬ 
former Bill “Bojangles” Robinson. 

By 1938, Temple was a huge box office success 
and had become a national icon. Americans pur¬ 
chased representations of her likeness on books, 
buttons, paper dolls, cups, bowls, coloring books, 
ribbons, and soapboxes. Morrison uses such a bowl 
to demonstrate Pecola’s obsession with Temple and 
blue eyes in The Bluest Eye (1970). 

Contests were held across America featuring 
girls who looked, dressed, and performed like Tem¬ 
ple. Eventually, the popularity Temple achieved 
deteriorated as she began to outgrow her baby-faced 
appeal. As an adult, Temple, known as Shirley 
Temple Black after her marriage to Charles Black, 
abandoned her film work for a career in politics and 
international diplomacy, but her indelible imprint 
on the popular culture of the United States and on 


the definition of ideal girlhood remains relatively 
undisturbed. 
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Thomas, Clarence (1948- ) Clarence Thomas 
is a Supreme Court associate justice and the sec¬ 
ond African American to hold that position in the 
Court’s history, having replaced Thurgood Mar¬ 
shall, the first African American to serve on the 
high court. Unlike Marshall, however, Thomas is 
considered to be a political conservative. 

His appointment to the Court by President 
George H. W. Bush in 1991 was particularly con¬ 
troversial. Though he replaced the only other Afri¬ 
can American to sit on the bench, Thomas’s legal 
thought was far to the right of Marshall’s. Orga¬ 
nizations like the NAACP and the Urban League 
opposed Thomas because of his criticism of affirma¬ 
tive action. The National Organization for Woman 
(NOW) opposed his nomination because it felt he 
did not support the Supreme Court decision Roe v. 
Wade that legalized abortion. The American Bar 
Association was lukewarm about his nomination, 
rating him using their ranking system from quali¬ 
fied to unqualified. 

In addition, a former colleague of Thomas’s, 
Anita Hill, a University of Oklahoma law school 
professor, accused him of sexually harassing her 
when the two had worked together at the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC). 
In a widely televised hearing, the Senate Judi¬ 
ciary Committee did not find Hill’s position to 
be strong enough to deny Thomas a seat on the 
Court. 

Since he has been on the bench, Thomas has 
fulfilled the expectations—of both critics and sup¬ 
porters—that his judicial philosophy is on the far 
right, voting consistently with fellow conservatives 
Antonin Scalia and, until his passing, Chief Justice 
William Rehnquist. In 1992, Morrison published 
her edited collection, Race-Ing Justice, En-Gendering 
Power: Essays on Anita Hill, Clarence Thomas, and 
the Construction of Social Reality, a book of essays on 
the Clarence Thomas hearings. 
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Till, Emmett (1941-1955) Born on July 25, 
1941, Emmett Louis Till became a central sym¬ 
bol of the extreme barbarism of southern racism 
in the segregationist South. Born to Louis and 
Mamie Bradley Till outside of Chicago, Illinois, 
by all accounts Till was a bright and precocious 
young man. During the summer of his 14th year, 
Mamie Till, in the process of recovering from her 
second divorce, sent her son south to visit with 
her family in Tallahatchie County, Mississippi. 
Till stayed at the home of his great uncle, Moses 
Wright. 

On August 24, 1955, a week after his arrival 
in Mississippi, Till and several other young boys 
traveled to the nearby town of Money, in Leflore 
County. While in Money, Till and his companions 
visited Bryant’s Grocery and Meat Market, a small 
establishment owned by Roy Bryant that primarily 
served the black community in Money. 

According to the boys accompanying Till, the 
young man, while standing outside of the store, 
took a picture of a white woman out of his wallet 
and boasted that the photo was of his girlfriend 
back in Chicago. Subsequently, some of the boys 
dared Till to go into the store and flirt with Mrs. 
Bryant. Till went into the store while his friends 
watched from outside through a window. 

What transpired in the store is a matter of some 
controversy. By some accounts, Till is said to have 
grabbed Mrs. Bryant’s hand while paying for candy 
and asked her on a date. Others present reported 
that Till paid for the candy, whistled, and said, 
“Bye, baby,” to Caroline Bryant. In any case, Till’s 
cousins, knowing that Till’s actions were dangerous 
in the segregated South, hurried him away from the 
store. 

Two days later, Roy Bryant returned from a trip 
to Texas. Learning of Emmett Till’s interactions 
with his wife, Bryant, along with his half-brother 
J. W. “Big” Milam, went in search of young Till. 
Arriving at Moses Wright’s house in the early 
hours of the morning, Bryant and Milam kid¬ 
napped Till and carried him in the back of their 
pickup truck to Milam’s house. According to the 
men’s later paid confession in Look magazine, they 
drove Till to Milam’s house and pistol-whipped 
the boy in a tool house in the backyard. The men 
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then drove Till to the Progressive Ginning Com¬ 
pany near the town of Boyle, where they found 
a large, discarded gin mill fan. They made Till 
carry the fan down to the Tallahatchie River and 
undress. Bryant and Milam then shot Till near 
his ear, wrapped barbed wire around his neck and 
attached the wire to the fan. Thus weighed down, 
Milam and Bryant threw Till’s body into the Tal¬ 
lahatchie River. 

Three days later, the mutilated and decom¬ 
posed body of Emmett Till was discovered and 
removed from the river. At the time of his murder, 
Till wore a ring, the one piece of evidence that 
allowed his mother to identify her son when his 
body was returned to Chicago. Heroically, Mamie 
Till demanded that her son have an open casket 
funeral so that “the world can see what they did 
to my boy.” The shocking photographs of Emmett 
Till’s corpse were published in newspapers and 
magazines throughout the United States and the 
world. Exposure of the brutality of Till’s murder 
helped to generate support for the elimination of 
racial violence and segregation and motivated the 
continuing efforts of those who were fighting for 
African-American civil rights. 

In spite of her courage, Mamie Till did not expe¬ 
rience justice in the American legal system. On 
September 23, 1955, the all-white jury took less 
than 70 minutes to find Bryant and Milam inno¬ 
cent. Later the men told the story of their torture 
and murder of Emmett Till to Look magazine. The 
interview was published as an article entitled, “The 
Shocking Story of Approved Killing in Mississippi.” 
In the article, Milam claimed that the brothers had 
only wanted to frighten Till in order to get him to 
admit that he had done something wrong. Accord¬ 
ing to Milam, Till would not acknowledge blame 
and so the men killed him. 

The Till story not only inspired civil rights activ¬ 
ists, the crime also moved artists to memorialize 
the murdered boy. There have been poems, songs, 
and ballads written about Till by various artists, 
including Bob Dylan, GWENDOLYN BROOKS, and 
James Baldwin. Toni Morrison references the kill¬ 
ing in Song of Solomon (1977) andLote (2003), and 
Till’s story is the subject of her only play, Dreaming 
Emmett (1986). 
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Tillie the Toiler Tillie the Toiler was a newspaper 
comic strip that first appeared in 1921. Distributed 
by King Features Syndicate and created by Russell 
Channing Westover, Tillie the Toiler was about a 
working girl, Tillie Jones, who worked for a wom¬ 
en’s fashion wear company. 

During World War II, Tillie aided the war 
effort and joined the U.S. Army, but she eventu¬ 
ally returned to her fashion company, where she 
worked mostly in an office but also sometimes mod¬ 
eled. Always stylishly dressed, the story line often 
had her pursuing charming and wealthy men, who 
changed frequently. Clarence “Mac” MacDougall, 
a short, big-nosed co-worker, loved her but she 
never reciprocated. 
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Tillie the Toiler was one of several female charac¬ 
ters in the comics that showed women working out¬ 
side the home. She reflected the slowly changing 
attitudes of America toward women, which some¬ 
times allowed for an independent “career girl.” The 
strip ended in 1959. Films entitled Tillie the Toiler, 
based on the strip, were made in 1929 and in 1941. 

Tillie the Toiler is referenced in Morrison’s novel 
Sula (1973). 
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Toni Morrison Society In 1993, Professor Car¬ 
olyn Denard, then of Georgia State University, 
initiated the birth of the Toni Morrison Society 
at the annual convention of the American Litera¬ 
ture Association, an organization that fosters the 
growth and development of societies devoted to 
the study and promotion of the works of individual 
American authors. The American Literature Asso¬ 
ciation supports the Coalition of American Author 
Societies, and the Toni Morrison Society is one of 
the members of the coalition. The official founding 
date of the Toni Morrison Society is May 28, 1993, 
in Baltimore, Maryland. 

According to its literature, the purpose of the 
society is “to initiate, sponsor, and encourage criti¬ 
cal dialogue, scholarly publications, conferences 
and projects devoted to the study of the life and 
works of Toni Morrison.” The Toni Morrison 
Society has more than 200 members worldwide. 
The Toni Morrison Society convenes at biennial 
meetings devoted to analysis and exploration of the 
works of Toni Morrison. Conferences have been 
held since 1998 in the cities of Atlanta, Georgia; 
Lorain, Ohio; Washington, D.C.; and Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, each of which has a special relevance 
to Toni Morrison and her work. The Toni Morri¬ 
son Society sponsors a book prize for the best work 
on Toni Morrison’s writing in a given year. 
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Toomer, Jean (1894-1967) Jean Toomer’s mater¬ 
nal grandfather was P. B. S. Pinchback, the first 
African American elected as lieutenant governor 
and then to serve as acting governor of the state 
of Louisiana. Pinchback was born free. His daugh¬ 
ter, Nina Pinchback, was Jean Toomer’s mother. 
Toomer was born December 26, 1894- Toomer’s 
father abandoned the family, and Jean Toomer and 
his mother lived with P. B. S. Pinchback, who had 
relocated to Washington, D.C. As a boy, Toomer 
was frequently ill, a circumstance that seems to have 
colored his experience and perceptions of the world. 
When Toomer’s mother died in 1909, he remained 
with his grandparents for the remainder of his child¬ 
hood. Following his graduation from Dunbar High 
School in Washington, D.C., Jean Toomer attended 
many institutions of higher education, but he never 
graduated from any of them. 

Jean Toomer published Cane in 1923 to strong 
reviews. Many literary critics note the publication 
of Cane as the beginning of what is known as the 
Harlem Renaissance, the literary time period, 
roughly between World War I and World War 
II, when African-American literary artists such 
as Claude McKay, Zora Neale Hurston, Langston 
Hughes, and many others produced a number of 
significant American literary works. The Harlem 
Renaissance was a period in which African-Ameri¬ 
can artists in other genres, such as art, music, and 
theater, also produced a great number of signifi¬ 
cant works. 

Cane is an elliptical work, meaning that its pri¬ 
mary textual energy moves in circular patterns. 
The entire text creates a type of thematic circle 
that takes the reader through the experience of 
migration. During the time Toomer wrote Cane, 
many African Americans were in the process of 
migrating from the South to the North in record 
numbers. The causes of that movement, known as 
the Great Migration, were complicated and vari¬ 
ous. Generally, African Americans left the South 
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in search of economic opportunities, in an attempt 
to flee random and systematic racial violence, and 
in an effort to live in a place where segregation did 
not entirely control the ability to vote, to own land 
and property, and to attend schools. 

Jean Toomer captured the violent, wistful, 
transient, poignant currents of this time period in 
African-American history with Cane. The novel 
moves from the South to the North and returns 
to end in the South again. With that movement, 
Toomer captures the feeling of the transition from 
rural south to city and back again. The city in 
which Toomer locates the urban section of his 
narrative is Washington, D.C., the city he was 
from, but also, and perhaps more importantly, the 
figurative and ideological center of the country. 
The movement to D.C. represents the hopeful¬ 
ness of the individuals relocating in the very site 
where they had, less than a century before, been 
granted citizenship and the rights therein with 
the ratification of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution. 
The return south in the final section of the novel 
is a wistful reminder that such a return is neither 
literally or figuratively possible. Cane represents 
the inauguration of the contemporary period of 
African-American literature. It shares many of 
the characteristics of the texts that are considered 
works of American modernism, such as ambiguity, 
fragmentation, experimentation with form, alien¬ 
ation, and, to some extent, hopelessness. Cane 
functions as a multi-genre text in that it is at once 
poetry, drama, and fiction. 

Although Toomer has an extensive canon of 
other works, his literary reputation remains pri¬ 
marily linked to Cane. Contemporarily, Toomer is 
considered one of the most important American 
writers of the early 20th century. Morrison counts 
Toomer as an important influence on her work. 
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Tower of Babel, the The narrative of the Tower 
of Babel can be found in the Bible, specifically in 
the Old Testament book of Genesis. The narrative 
in Genesis 11:1—9 tells of the original inhabitants of 
the Earth, the descendants of Adam and Eve, who 
have a common language and identity. Fearing that 
they will disperse and be separated, they propose to 
build a tower to heaven so that they can establish a 
clear and unified identity. 

God observes this endeavor and says that if this 
group is successful in what they are attempting to 
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do, they will be limited only by their imaginations. 
In order to stop this from happening, God does not 
destroy the building, rather he causes the people 
to speak in other languages so that they cannot 
understand each other and thus are unable to com¬ 
plete building the tower. God then scatters the 
people to the far corners of the Earth. This story is 
an explanatory narrative that provides an answer 
for why there are different languages, cultures, and, 
perhaps, races. 

The English word “babble” has its roots in this 
story. Toni Morrison refers to the Tower of Babel 
in her Nobel Prize acceptance speech. She chal¬ 
lenges the idea that one language is superior to 
many different tongues and asks if the task of the 
people, rather than constructing a symbol of uni¬ 
fication, should have been to learn to understand 
each other and to attempt to communicate. 
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trickster African-American trickster tales are a 
part of a larger tradition in folklore that is cross- 
cultural. Trickster characters appear in every type 
of story, and they are a part of both oral and writ¬ 
ten tales. African-American trickster tales began as 
a survival mechanism for slaves and borrow from 
African, European, and Native American story¬ 
telling traditions. African-American tricksters, like 
their African predecessors, often change shape from 
animal to human and sometimes appear as gods. 
The trickster in these tales reverses the roles of the 
powerful and the powerless by using wit. Always 
vulnerable to danger, the trickster outthinks and, 
inevitably, overcomes the adversary. 

Although the trickster is a figure who just barely 
balances on the edges of danger and uncertainty, 
he or she also functions as a community role model 
by demonstrating subversive ways to survive. Most 


often the trickster manages to disrupt and triumph 
over the existing social order by bending and break¬ 
ing its rules. The trickster is normally motivated by 
an overwhelming need to deceive and to consume 
food and/or common resources for selfish reasons, 
but often, inadvertently, brings prosperity, or at 
least the resolution of a problem, to his community. 
Possible Morrison trickster figures include Freddie 
from Song of Solomon (1977) and Son from Tar 
Baby (1981). 
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Truth, Sojourner (1797-1883) Sojourner Truth 
was an American evangelist and social reformer. 
As a self-taught speaker, she provided a compel¬ 
ling voice for the cause of ABOLITION directly from 
someone who had been a slave to white audiences. 
She also spoke out for the rights of women. 

Born Isabella Baumfree to slave parents in a 
Dutch settlement in Ulster County, New York, 
Sojourner Truth spoke only Dutch until the age 
of 11, when she was sold from her family to an 
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English-speaking slaveholder. She was sold several 
times and experienced several cruel slave masters 
until 1827, when New York outlawed slavery. She 
initially made her living as a domestic servant. 

She began preaching on street corners, adopting 
the name Sojourner Truth. She left New York for 
the Midwest to preach not only religion but also 
in behalf of abolition and women’s rights. Using 
scripture to make her points, Sojourner Truth drew 
large crowds, which were moved by her oratory. 
She spoke firsthand of the cruelties of slavery. 

When the American Civil War began, she 
helped gather supplies for African-American vol¬ 
unteers for the Northern army. In 1864, she helped 
integrate streetcars in Washington, D.C., where 
she also met with President Abraham Lincoln. 
After the war ended, she worked in the National 
Freedman’s Relief Association, an organization 
dedicated to better conditions for the newly freed 
slaves. 

Active into old age despite increasing medical 
problems, she died in a sanitarium in Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

Sojourner Truth is referenced in Morrison’s 
novel Beloved (1987). 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma, Riot During the period fol¬ 
lowing the end of the Civil War and until the 
years after World War I, African Americans were 
subjected to a backlash of racially based violence 


that was in part the catalyst for the Great Migra¬ 
tion of African Americans out of the Deep South 
states. Some of those individuals migrated to the 
western United States and settled in various loca¬ 
tions, including the states of Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma. 

In the wake of World War I and with the 
return of African-American soldiers from Europe, 
riots broke out in various locations throughout 
the United States. One of the most ferocious and 
deadly occurred in 1921 in Tulsa, Oklahoma. The 
rioting in Tulsa began on the evening of May 31 
and lasted for nearly 24 hours. The riot began after 
a false report in the Tulsa Tribune newspaper that a 
white woman had been assaulted in an elevator by 
a black man. Editorials in the newspaper called for 
vigilante violence. Although the official account 
of the events that occurred subsequently differs 
from the testimony of eyewitnesses, most histori¬ 
ans believe that the riot included air bombings of 
the African-American community of Greenwood 
as well as widespread violence, looting, and burn¬ 
ing perpetrated by white mobs that converged on 
the area. 

According to most contemporary estimates, 
more than 300 African Americans were killed 
during the riots and approximately 36 blocks of 
residential and business property were destroyed. 
Following the riots, there are reports that African- 
American men were held for at least two months 
in internment camps. As a result of the violence, 
many African Americans fled the city permanently. 
The Greenwood section of Tulsa was rebuilt even¬ 
tually, but it never regained the economic prosper¬ 
ity and social vibrancy it possessed before the riot. 

In 1997, the Oklahoma legislature established 
the 1921 Tulsa Race Riot Commission. The com¬ 
mission determined that the surviving victims of 
the riot were entitled to compensation for the 
psychological, social, and economic trauma they 
experienced. 

Morrison references the Tulsa Riots in her 1998 
novel Paradise. 
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Underground Railroad The Underground Rail¬ 
road was a network of people, fund-raising, and safe- 
houses that helped fugitive slaves in the American 
South escape to freedom in the northern states and 
Canada. No one person oversaw the railroad. It was 
instead a collection of local efforts. 

The Underground Railroad began in the late 
18th century and continued until 1862. The term 
“railroad” was inspired by the fledgling steam rail¬ 
roads, and the network even used railroad terms: 
safe-houses were stations run by stationmasters. 
The conductors moved passengers from one station 
to the next. 

The conductors were sometimes whites or 
Native Americans, but usually they were free, 
or freed, blacks who snuck onto plantations and 
helped guide slaves north. Typically, the fugi¬ 
tive slaves—who traveled either singly or in small 
groups—covered 10 to 20 miles between stations, 
where they hid in barns or other out-of-sight struc¬ 
tures. There they would rest and eat while the next 
stationmaster would be alerted to expect the fugi¬ 
tives. If the fugitives were lucky, and if there was 
money to pay for it, they sometimes traveled by 
boat, ship, wagon, or even an actual train, but usu¬ 
ally their trek northward was on foot and at night 
in the backwoods. 

Perhaps the most famous of the conductors was 
Harriet Tubman. An escaped slave herself, she 
made 19 trips to the South and helped conduct a 
total of about 300 slaves to freedom. She became 
known as the Moses of her people. In 1850, the 


compromise on the Fugitive Slave Law gave slave 
owners the right to organize a posse anywhere in 
the country—north or south—to recapture their 
runaway slaves. Courts, police, and even private 
citizens were obligated to assist them. People who 
were caught helping slaves served jail time and 
were required to pay restitution to the slave owner. 
This law made it more dangerous for fugitives to 
stay in the North, so more and more of them con¬ 
tinued on to Canada or to the Caribbean. 

It is estimated that approximately 100,000 fugi¬ 
tive slaves escaped to freedom via the Underground 
Railroad between the late 18th century and the 
Civil War. 

The network of individuals who assist Sethe and 
Denver’s crossing of the Ohio River and secure 
passage to 124 Bluestone Road in Beloved (1987) 
can be understood as a representation of escape via 
the Underground Railroad. 
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UNIA (Universal Negro Improvement Asso¬ 
ciation) The Universal Negro Improvement Asso¬ 
ciation (UNIA) was founded by Marcus Garvey in 
1914 in Jamaica to promote racial pride for people of 
the African Diaspora, their economic self-sufficiency, 


and the formation of an independent black nation 
in Africa. Garvey did not believe that blacks and 
whites would ever be able to live together. Though 
he campaigned against JlM CROW laws and lynching, 
he in fact believed the ultimate solution was separa¬ 
tion of the races: “. . . Europe for the Europeans . . . 
Asia for the Asiatics ... Africa for the Africans ...” 

In 1917, Garvey opened the first branch of 
UNIA and began to publish The Negro World, a 
journal that promoted African nationalism. By 
1919, UNIA had become extremely popular, 
with 30 branches and over two million members. 
Garvey’s fraud conviction in 1923 weakened the 
UNIA, but the association inspired other black 
nationalist movements. 

Marcus Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement 
Association (UNIA) is referenced in Morrison’s 
novel Jazz (1992). 
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Van Der Zee, James (1886-1983) James Van 
Der Zee was a prominent Harlem photographer 
during the years commonly referred to as the HAR¬ 
LEM Renaissance. Van Der Zee reached the height 
of his fame as a photographer during the 1940s 
when he was extremely well-known as a photogra¬ 
pher of the dead, an art that reached its peak during 
these years. The practice involved photographing 
the dead as they lay in repose. The photographs 
were revered by family members and frequently dis¬ 
played in prominent locations in African-American 
homes. 

James Van Der Zee was born on June 29, 1886, 
in Lenox, Massachusetts. Van Der Zee began his 
life as a photographer when he was a young boy. 
Van Der Zee’s parents had worked as maid and 
butler for Civil War general and U.S. president 
Ulysses S. Grant. Following the death of his 
mother, Van Der Zee, his brother, and his father 
relocated to Harlem in New York City. The family 
moved to the city in 1906 and, although they were 
not coming from the South, became a part of the 
mass relocation of African Americans to the city in 
the early years of the 20th century. This relocation 
was known as the Great Migration. 

Like many young African-American boys and 
men of the time, Van Der Zee held a number of 
service jobs, including employment as an elevator 
operator and as a waiter. In spite of these necessary 
detours to support himself and to assist his family, 
Van Der Zee maintained his interest in photogra¬ 
phy and eventually found work as a darkroom assis¬ 


tant in a portrait studio in Newark, New Jersey. As 
a result of his talent and hard work, eventually he 
became a portrait artist and in 1915 returned to 
Harlem to open his own studio. 

Van Der Zee’s second studio was called Guaran¬ 
tee Photo Studio and it was there that he created 
what is now considered to be his most important 
work. Van Der Zee’s photographs created a visual 
record of the Harlem Renaissance and captured 
the images of both the era’s luminaries as well as 
its lesser-known constituents. Van Der Zee photo¬ 
graphed black Americans as they inhabited urban 
life and appropriated its affectations. 

Although James Van Der Zee was well-known 
by the residents of Harlem, he was not recognized 
for the artistry and historical significance of his pho¬ 
tography until 1967. In that year, an official from 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art discovered that 
Van Der Zee had a collection of more than 40,000 
prints and negatives that were the primary docu¬ 
mentation of an era of American history. After the 
boom years between the turn of the century and 
the 1940s, Harlem fell into a time of economic and 
social decline. As a photographer, Van Der Zee 
found it increasingly difficult to find customers and 
to support himself and his family. When his collec¬ 
tion was finally appreciated, the Van Der Zee family 
was in economically dire straits and welcomed both 
the financial compensation and the critical acclaim 
Van Der Zee’s photographs finally acquired. 

Van Der Zee’s photographs were a significant 
feature of the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s 1969 
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exhibition entitled Harlem on My Mind. This show 
brought attention to Van Der Zee and his work 
and renewed his career. Van Der Zee became an 
in-demand artist during the 1970s and found work 
displaying his older photographs, as well as creating 
new work with a body of more contemporary photo¬ 
graphs. In 1978, James Van Der Zee’s photographs 
of deceased African Americans were collected in 
a text entitled The Harlem Book of the Dead. Toni 
Morrison wrote the foreword to that collection 
while she was an editor at Random House. 

James Van Der Zee enjoyed prominence and 
success in the later years of his life and continued 
to work up until his death on May 15, 1983. Van 
Der Zee still enjoys a reputation as a preeminent 
visual artist of the Harlem Renaissance. His work is 
frequently exhibited and there are many books that 
both collect and analyze his work. The National 
Portrait Gallery mounted an important retrospec¬ 
tive of his work in 1993. 

The idea for Morrison’s novel Jazz (1992) origi¬ 
nated with a James Van Der Zee photograph of 
a dead teenaged woman who, knowing she was 
dying, told her friends that she would tell them on 
the next day the name of the man who had shot 
her with a silenced gun at a rent party. The woman 


was dead the next day and so did not betray her 

lover, the man who had murdered her. 
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Washington, Booker T. (1856-1915) Washing- 
ton was an American educator and reformer. Per¬ 
haps the most prominent African-American leader 
of his time, he believed that African Americans 
could best gain equality in the United States by 
first improving their economic situation through 
education rather than by demanding equal rights. 
Washington was born to an unknown white man 
and a slave on a tobacco farm in Virginia. After 
the Civil War, his family moved to West Virginia, 
where Washington started working at nine years 
old as a salt packer. A year later, he worked as a 
miner. He eventually became a houseboy for the 
mine’s owner, whose wife encouraged Washington 
to study. In 1872, Washington attended Hamp¬ 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute, where he 
eventually joined the staff. In 1881, he helped start 
the new Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
which emphasized a practical education for Afri¬ 
can Americans, in areas such as farming, carpentry, 
brick making, shoemaking, and printing. Under his 
guidance, Tuskegee became a successful institu¬ 
tion. It later became Tuskegee University. 

Washington’s ideas about how African Amer¬ 
icans could gain equality with whites were con¬ 
troversial. He did not believe that blacks should 
campaign for the vote but that they needed to first 
prove their loyalty to the United States through 
manual labor. He had many critics in the black 
community, the most prominent being W. E. B. 
DuBoiS. He had many supporters among white 
leaders who saw Washington’s views as a way to 


keep blacks in an inferior position. Washington 
believed the surest way to equality for African 
Americans at that time was to earn a living and 
become property owners. In 1901, he published his 
autobiography, Up from Slavery, in which he not 
only presented his life but also defended his views. 
He died in Tuskegee, where thousands of people 
attended his funeral. 

There are several references to Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington in Morrison’s canon, including a mention in 
Jazz (1992) of his meal at the White House. 
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Watts riots The Watts riots occurred in south 
Los Angeles in 1965 when a routine traffic stop pro¬ 
vided the spark in a community already frustrated 
by racial injustices. The riots lasted for six days and 
left 34 people dead, over a thousand more injured, 
and hundreds of buildings destroyed. Nearly 4,000 
people were arrested. 

The cause of the riots can be traced to Cali¬ 
fornia’s Proposition 14, which strove to block the 
fair housing section of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
In the summer of 1965, with anger and frustration 
in the south-central neighborhood already high, a 
Los Angeles police officer stopped a motorist for 
suspicion of driving while intoxicated. As officers 
questioned the driver and his passenger—the driv¬ 
er’s brother—a crowd began to form. When the 
driver’s mother showed, the police officers ended 
up struggling with the family. More officers arrived 
and began striking family members with their 
batons. After the police arrested the family and left 
the scene, the angry crowd began to riot. A com¬ 
mission ordered by California governor Pat Brown 
concluded that the riots were the result of stubborn 
racial disparities, in which people in the inner city 
suffered from a high jobless rate, poor housing, a 
drug epidemic, and bad schools. No attempt was 
made, however, to correct these injustices or to 
rebuild the blocks destroyed by the riots. 

There are references to Watts in Morrison’s 
novels Paradise (1998) and inLwe (2003). 
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Wesley, Cynthia (1949-1963) See Collins, 
Addie Mae 

Wheatley, Phillis (1753-1785) In 1773, Phillis 
Wheatley became the first African American to 
publish poetry. Before she was allowed to submit 
her volume, she had to undergo a trial to prove her 
competence, to demonstrate that she was capable 
of writing her own poetry. 

The act of public testimony has always been a 
precarious, high-stakes endeavor for black women, 
but black women have refused to accept silence 
as an option. Phillis Wheatley was the first Afri¬ 
can American—and the first slave—in the United 
States to publish a book of poetry. 

Born in Gambia, West Africa, Wheatley was 
kidnapped at the age of eight and brought to Bos¬ 
ton, where she was bought by John Wheatley. Her 
first name came from the slave ship, the Phillis. 
It was in the Wheatley home that she learned to 
speak and write English. Her great intelligence was 
obvious to the Wheatleys, and they encouraged her 
to study theology and the classics. 

As a young teenager, Wheatley published her 
first poem, On Messrs. Hussey and Coffin (1767). 
Several years later, she published a poetry collec¬ 
tion, Poems on Various Subjects (1773). She was 
freed that same year. 

Her poetry was recognized widely, and Wheatley 
traveled to London to speak and promote her book. 
Political figures of the day, such as George Wash¬ 
ington and Voltaire, sought to speak with her. The 
influences on her poetry were diverse, and included 
both the oral traditions of the African-American 
slaves as well as her knowledge of classic Latin. 
Her life, however, ended in poverty. A second vol¬ 
ume of her poetry did not find a publisher, and the 
manuscript was lost. 

In Love (2005), when Christine is nearly desti¬ 
tute, she is turned away from the Young Women’s 
Christian Association (YWCA) and takes shelter 
in a Phillis Wheatley house. 
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Williams, Bert (1874-1922) Williams was a 
vaudeville performer at the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. Though he was an African American, he 
appeared in blackface. Before Jack Johnson’s cham¬ 
pionship boxing matches, Williams was the most 
famous African American in the country. 

Born in the West Indies, Williams and his fam¬ 
ily immigrated to California in 1888. With partner 
George Walker, Williams made his career in the 
vaudeville circuit at a time when black Americans 
had few roles open to them. One of the first African 
Americans to don blackface, Williams portrayed 
the clown stereotype of African Americans com¬ 
mon at the time, acting as a dull-witted character 
with a shuffling gait. 

Williams became, in the early 20th century, 
one of the highest-paid performers in the coun¬ 
try. He had talents in many fields; in addition to 
being a comedian, he was a singer, recording artist, 
early film maker, dancer—he was a master of the 
cakewalk—and composer. His song “Nobody” was 
recorded years later by Perry Como, Johnny Cash, 
and Nina Simone. 

Williams starred on Broadway at a time when 
African Americans could sit only in the balcony. In 
1903, he starred in In Dahomey, the first all-African- 
American Broadway musical. He played a royal com¬ 
mand performance in London. He was the first black 
performer to star in the Ziegfeld Follies. He also per¬ 
formed with Eddie Cantor, one of vaudeville’s most 
popular performers, at a time when black and white 
performers rarely appeared on stage together. W. 
C. Fields, another famous vaudeville performer and 
film star, called Williams “the funniest man I ever 
saw—and the saddest man I ever knew.” 

Williams’s personal life was marked by an impov¬ 
erished youth, racism, and often heavy drinking. 
He collapsed during one of his performances and 
died a week later in the hospital. 

Bert Williams is mentioned in Morrison’s novel 
Sula (1973). 
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Winfrey, Oprah (1954- ) Oprah Winfrey is a 
talk show host, magazine publisher, film producer, 
and actress. The popularity of her television show 
and other business enterprises have made Win¬ 
frey one of the first African-American women to 
become a billionaire. 

Born in Kosciusko, Mississippi, to poor, unmar¬ 
ried teenage parents, Winfrey was raised first by 
her grandmother on a farm. At six, Winfrey moved 
to Milwaukee to live with her mother. At 13, after 
suffering molestation, she ran away but eventu¬ 
ally ended up living with her father in Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Winfrey got into journalism early. At 17, she 
started in Nashville radio, then moved on to other 
jobs in television as a reporter and news anchor. 
She earned her undergraduate degree in speech 
communications and performing arts at Tennessee 
State University. In 1984, Winfrey moved to Chi¬ 
cago, where she helped raise the ratings of a local 
TV talk show that was later renamed The Oprah 
Winfrey Show. It was first broadcast nationally in 
1986. 

The format of Winfrey’s hour-long program 
entails Winfrey interviewing people from all walks 
of life, housewives, doctors, writers, and so forth, 
with an emphasis on celebrities. The subject mat¬ 
ter is usually taken from the headlines or a celeb¬ 
rity cross-country tour. Winfrey is considered to be 
among the most influential celebrities of all time. 
In the late 1990s, her program unveiled a new seg¬ 
ment, “Oprah’s Book Club.” Each month, Winfrey 
chose a book—a novel, history, work of philos¬ 
ophy—and interviewed the writer. Whether the 
book was by a famous or obscure writer, the book 
became an instant best-seller. Winfrey has featured 
several of Morrison’s novels on her Book Club list. 


Through her production company, Harpo, Win¬ 
frey produced several television movies, including 
Tuesdays With M orrie (1999), based on the best-sell¬ 
ing book by Mitch Albom, David and Lisa, a remake 
of a 1962 film, and T heir Eyes Were Watching God 
(2005), based on the Zora Neale Hurston novel of 
the same name. In 1998, Winfrey produced and 
starred in the film version of Toni Morrison’s Pulit¬ 
zer Prize-winning novel, Beloved (1987). 
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wintergreen Wintergreen is a lunar herb, mean¬ 
ing that its growth, development, and life span are 
influenced by the cycles of the moon. Wintergreen 
is purported to be a curative for both internal and 
external wounds and is described as having a creep¬ 
ing root that proliferates in forested areas such as 
the mountains and valleys of Virginia’s Blue Ridge. 

The word wintergreen appears only a few times 
in all of Morrison’s novels, but the references to the 
herb seem connected with moments in her novels 
where she is examining the dangerous spaces women 
occupy and the often urgent need for repair of the 
bodies and spirits of her characters. She references 
wintergreen in her novels The Bluest Eye (1970) and 
Paradise (1998) as a trace, a nearly imperceptible, 
yet essential element in a healing ritual. 

womanism Alice Walker, the architect of the 
concept of womanism, states in a September 1989 
issue of Essence magazine the distinguishing char¬ 
acteristics of a feminist and a womanist posture. 
According to Walker’s definition of womanism, 
feminism becomes a term that is inappropriately 
pale for African-American women. Walker empha- 
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sizes this distinction more completely when she 
states in the fourth part of her definition of the 
term “Womanism is to feminism as purple is to 
lavender.” Primarily, what this statement implies 
is that the relationship between the terms woman- 
ist and feminist is analogous to that between the 
words flower and rose: A rose is a flower, but there 
are many different components of the word flower, 
only one of which is a rose. Likewise, feminism is a 
part of womanism, but it is less than the whole. 

Walker’s analogy also sparks comparisons 
between the regal and spiritual associations of pur¬ 
ple and the pale and “lady-like” connotations of the 
color lavender. Although womanism shares com¬ 
monalities with feminism, it represents an expan¬ 
sion beyond the traditional feminist critical agenda. 
The definitional introduction of the term womanism 
into the field of African-American women’s writing 
in Alice Walker’s 1983 collection of essays In Search 
of Our Mother’s Gardens spawned a debate over its 
implications. Individual interdisciplinary critics who 
have embraced womanism as a foundational phi¬ 
losophy for their work include African-American 
women historians and theologians such as Darlene 
Clark Hine, Elsa Barkely Brown, and Katie Cannon. 
Attempting to establish or to confirm womanism as a 
literary critical movement, however, is a much more 
complex task. Although critics of African-American 
women’s literature such as Barbara Christian, Mar¬ 
jorie Pryse, Hazel Carby, Valerie Smith, and others 
analyze literature in womanist terms (i.e., by relying 
on analyses of self-affirmation, tradition, matrilineal 
inheritance), they, for the most part, continue to 
label themselves black feminist or instead choose 
not to identify their critical allegiance at all. 

Some academic critics interpret Morrison’s fic¬ 
tion as having womanist characteristics. 
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Woolf, Virginia Stephen (1882-1941) Virginia 
Woolf is one of the most well-known and revered 
writers of the last century. Woolf created texts that 
were experimental in form and explored familiar 
subjects in unexpected and unique ways. In addi¬ 
tion to her work as a fiction writer, Woolf also 
wrote prolifically in the genres of nonfiction and 
literary criticism. 

Virginia Woolf was the child of Leslie and Julia 
Jackson Duckworth Stephen. Woolf s abilities were 
nurtured in her home where reading and intellec¬ 
tual pursuits were encouraged by her father and 
mother’s circle of literary friends. Both of Woolf s 
parents died while she was relatively young, and 
Woolf took up residence with her sister. As Woolf 
matured, her family’s group of friend and associates 
became known as the Bloomsbury Group. The man 
she ultimately married, Leonard Woolf, was one of 
the Bloomsbury Group as well. 

After three years of marriage, Woolf published 
her first novel, The Voyage Out, in 1915. This pub¬ 
lication was commercially and critically success¬ 
ful and was the beginning of an acclaimed writing 
career. Other writing landmarks in Woolfs career 
include Jacob’s Room, published in 1922, Mrs. Dal- 
loway, published in 1925, To the Lighthouse, pub¬ 
lished in 1927, Orlando, published in 1928, A Room 
of One’s Own, published in 1929, and The Waves, 
published in 1931. 


Throughout her life, Virginia Woolf suffered 
from bouts of debilitating depression. Eventually, 
the emotional toll of her mental illness cost her her 
life when she committed suicide by drowning her¬ 
self in 1941. Woolfs literary reputation continues 
to flourish. Toni Morrison wrote her master’s thesis 
on the theme of suicide in the works of William 
Faulkner and Virginia Woolf. 
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Appendices 





Chronology of Toni Morrison’s Life 


1906 

Ella Ramah Willis, Toni Morrison’s mother, is born 
in Greenville, Alabama. 

1908 

George Wofford, Toni Morrison’s father, is born in 
Cartersville, Georgia. 

1910 (approx.) 

Solomon Willis and his wife, Ardelia Willis, leave 
their home in Greenville, Alabama. The farm, 
built on land given to John Solomon Willis by 
his Native American grandmother, was lost due 
to the theft of the land by unscrupulous and 
racist whites. The Willis family moves from Ala¬ 
bama to Kentucky. 

1912 (approx.) 

After finding Kentucky disappointing racially and 
economically, the Willis family relocates to 
Lorain, Ohio, on the shores of Lake Erie. 

1916 (approx.) 

The Wofford family leaves Cartersville, Georgia, in 
the wake of several lynchings in the town and 
the unfair loss by Morrison’s grandfather of his 
position as a railroad engineer to a white man. 
They relocate to Lorain, Ohio. 

1929 

Chloe Wofford’s only sister, Lois, the oldest child of 
George and Ramah Wofford, is born. 

1931 

Chloe Wofford (Toni Morrison) is born on Lebruary 
18. According to her birth certificate, Morrison 
is given the name Chloe Ardelia Wofford. As 
was the custom at the time, Morrison was born 
at home. At the time, the Wofford family lived 


at 2245 Elyria Avenue. Morrison was the second 
child and second girl in the Wofford family. 

1935 

Toni Morrison’s brother, George Carl Wofford, is 
born. 

1937 

Chloe Wofford begins her formal education at 
Hawthorne Elementary. She is the only African- 
American child in her class and also is the only 
child in the class who arrives already knowing 
how to read. 

1943 

According to some accounts, Chloe Wofford adopts 
as a middle name the name of her paternal 
grandmother Anthony, when she is baptized. 

Toni Morrison’s brother, Raymond Allen Wofford, 
is born. 

1947-49 (approx.) 

Chloe Wofford works as a library helper at the 
Lorain Public Library. 

1949 

Chloe Wofford’s older sister, Lois, marries Wayne 
Albert Brooks. 

Graduating with honors from Lorain High School, 
Chloe Wofford, with her parent’s approval and 
support, decides to attend Howard University. 

1953 

After a successful experience at Howard Univer¬ 
sity, Chloe Wofford graduates with a bachelor 
of arts degree. While at Howard, she majors 
in English, minors in Classics, and pursues her 
interest in theater. Amiri Baraka (LeRoi Jones) 
is one of her classmates. She also adopts the 
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name Toni while at Howard and may have 
changed her middle name from Ardelia to 
Anthony. 

Following her graduation from Howard, Wofford 
decides to pursue graduate studies in literature. 
She moves and begins studying for her master’s 
degree at Cornell University in Ithaca, New 
York. 

1955 

Wofford graduates from Cornell University with a 
master’s degree in English literature. 

Wofford begins her career as a professor when she 
takes a position as an instructor at Texas South¬ 
ern University. Later, she credits the experience 
with expanding and enhancing her understand¬ 
ing of black life in America. 

1957-65 

Wofford returns to Howard University as an 
instructor. While at Howard, she counts as her 
students Claude Brown, Stokely Carmichael, 
and Andrew Young. 

1958 

While at Howard, Chloe Wofford meets and mar¬ 
ries Harold Morrison. Morrison is from Jamaica 
and is an architect. Chloe Wofford takes her 
husband’s last name. 

1961 

The Morrisons welcome their first child, son Har¬ 
old Ford Morrison. 

1964 

Morrison, pregnant with her second child, trav¬ 
els to Europe and lives there a brief while. She 
returns to the United States, divorces Harold 
Morrison, and relocates for a short time to her 
parent’s home in Lorain, Ohio. 

Morrison’s second son, Kevin Slade Morrison, is 
born while the family is in Lorain, Ohio. 

1965 

Although Morrison’s mother expresses concern 
about her daughter’s move to a place where 


she has no family, Morrison accepts a job as a 
textbook editor at Random House in Syracuse, 
New York, with hopes that, in time, she will be 
promoted and transferred to the main office of 
Random House in New York City. 

1967 

Morrison is promoted to senior editor and relocates 
to Random House’s main office in New York City. 

1970 

Morrison achieves critical acclaim, but not com¬ 
mercial success, with the publication of her first 
novel, The Bluest Eye. The Bluest Eye is a com- 
ing-of-age story that tells of the plight of the 
protagonist, Pecola Breedlove. The young girl 
has no support for her maturation. Her family, 
her peers, and her community all denigrate her 
and destroy her self-esteem. Pecola’s low self- 
regard and the violence she experiences at the 
hands of those who are supposed to protect her 
fractures her psychological well-being. Pecola’s 
downfall is witnessed and mourned by the nov¬ 
el’s narrator, Claudia MacTeer. 

1971-72 

While still an editor, Morrison resumes her teach¬ 
ing career when she takes a position at the State 
University of New York at Purchase. Morrison 
is appointed as an associate professor at the 
university. 

1973 

Morrison continues her success as an author when 
she publishes her second novel, Sula. Sula is 
the story of a girlhood friendship between the 
novel’s two protagonists, Nel Wright and Sula 
Peace. The two girls come from homes that 
are nearly opposite in character. Those differ¬ 
ences draw the girls to each other and make 
their friendship the most determinative fac¬ 
tor in their lives. The friendship is neglected 
and, eventually, abandoned in the wake of the 
pressure to conform to traditional roles and 
the societal hierarchy that places relationships 
between men and women above other types of 
bonds. 
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1974 

Morrison edits and publishes The Black Book. The 
Black Book is a landmark collection document¬ 
ing the African-American experience. 

1975 

Toni Morrison’s father, George Wofford, dies on 
September 9. 

Morrison’s second novel, Sula, is nominated for a 
National Book Award and receives an Ohioana 
Award. 

1976 

Toni Morrison serves as a faculty member at the 
Bread Loaf Writer’s Conference in Vermont. 

1976-77 

Toni Morrison accepts a visiting lectureship at Yale 
University in New Haven, Connecticut. 

1977 

Song of Solomon is the third of Morrison’s published 
novels, and it brings her the commercial success 
that her first two novels did not experience. The 
novel is the story of the Dead family, a family dis¬ 
placed from its roots by ignorance of their history. 
The central figure in the novel, Milkman Dead, 
is the benefactor of the upward mobility of his 
family. Ironically, it is that economic security that 
fosters Milkman’s self-centeredness and myopia. 
Through the assistance of his aunt, Pilate Dead, 
Milkman begins to move toward a more com¬ 
passionate and empathetic understanding of the 
world. He also discovers the lost family history 
and gains the abilities possessed by his ancestors. 
With Song of Solomon, Morrison also interrogates 
the question of the role of retributive violence in 
the struggle for justice and equality. 

Toni Morrison wins the National Book Critics’ Cir¬ 
cle Award for Song of Solomon. Song of Solomon 
receives the American Academy and Institute 
of Arts and Letters Award. The novel is also 
selected as a Book of the Month Club choice. 

1978 

In the wake of the commercial success of Song of 
Solomon, Morrison purchases a house in the 
Hudson River valley, near Nyack, New York. 


1980 

President Jimmy Carter appoints Toni Morrison as 
a member of the National Council on the Arts. 

1981 

Morrison’s fourth novel, Tar Baby, is published. 
The novel is a riff on the traditional love story. 
The characters in the novel represent the 
extremes that confront modern blacks—the 
struggle between colonial and postcolonial sub¬ 
jectivity, assimilation and nationalism, folk and 
high culture. The novel, unlike Morrison’s oth¬ 
ers, takes place outside the United States. Set 
on a fictional island in the Caribbean, it centers 
on the intersections and conflicts of the two 
central characters, Jadine Childs and Son (Wil¬ 
liam Green). The novel uses the folk image of 
the tar baby as its central metaphor. 

In recognition of the quality of her work, Morri¬ 
son receives the honor of election to the Ameri¬ 
can Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters. 
Toni Morrison is also the first African-American 
woman to appear on the cover of a major national 
news magazine when she appears on the March 
30, 1981, cover of Newsweek magazine. 

Toni Morrison writes the story and lyrics for the 
musical New Orleans: The Storyville Musical, 
with Donald McKayle and Dorothea Freitag. 

1983 

After a successful tenure of nearly 20 years as an 
editor, Morrison decides to pursue teaching and 
writing full-time. 

Toni Morrison publishes her only short story, 
“Recitatif.” 

1984 

Morrison accepts an endowed chair at the State 
University of New York at Albany. Morrison 
becomes the Albert Schweitzer Professor of the 
Humanities, a position she holds for two years. 

New Orleans: The Storyville Musical is workshopped 
at the Public Theater in New York. 

1986 

Following up on her childhood interests in theater 
and her horror at the murder of EMMETT Till, 
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Morrison writes and assists in mounting a pro¬ 
duction other play, Dreaming Emmett, in Albany, 
New York. 

Morrison accepts a position as a visiting lecturer 
at Bard College in Annandale-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

1987 

Morrison publishes her fifth novel, Beloved. During 
this incredibly productive time in her life, Mor¬ 
rison turns again to history as a source when 
she chooses the story of Margaret Garner 
as a springboard for Beloved. Margaret Garner 
was a slave in Kentucky in 1851 when she and 
her husband decided to try to escape with their 
children to the other side of the Ohio River 
and freedom. The story of Margaret Garner was 
an inspiration for Morrison, but the novel that 
she wrote, Beloved, is more than a replication 
of the Margaret Garner story. Beloved is the 
story of Sethe Garner and Paul D Garner, two 
former slaves whose traumatic experiences as 
slaves on a Kentucky farm called Sweet Home 
cause them to share memories and bind them 
together even after they are no longer enslaved. 
Paul D’s traumas emerge from the emasculation 
of slavery. He is uncertain about what it means 
to be a man since the autonomy and strength 
traditionally attributed to that label have been 
denied to him most of his life. Sethe tries to 
live in the wake of her decision to kill her chil¬ 
dren rather than have them returned to slavery 
after her successful escape with them is undone. 
Sethe struggles with the consequences of her 
decision and finds herself isolated and living 
half a life. 

At the novel’s beginning, Paul D arrives at 124 
Bluestone Road, the home Sethe claims as a 
free woman. Beloved is the story of the two and 
of their attempt to find true freedom by achiev¬ 
ing a kind of equilibrium between the memory 
of the horrors of the past, the demands of the 
present, and the fear of the uncertainty of the 
future. Morrison’s artful handling of the difficult 
issues Beloved raises solidifies her reputation as a 
figure of major significance in the pantheon of 
American letters. 


With the publication of Beloved, Morrison cata¬ 
pulted to literary superstardom by achieving the 
literary triple crown of an almost uncondition¬ 
ally positive critical reception, commercial suc¬ 
cess, and literary awards. 

Like Song of Solomon, Beloved is selected as a Book- 
of-the-Month Club choice. The novel also 
receives nominations for, but does not win, the 
National Book Award. 

Morrison is appointed as a lecturer at Bowdoin 
College and at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

1988 

Almost 50 prominent African-American writers 
sign an open letter to the New York Times Book 
Review protesting the fact that Morrison has not 
yet won any major literary awards for Beloved. 

As her one-year appointment at Bard College ends, 
Toni Morrison wins the Pulitzer Prize for fiction. 

Morrison accepts a position as a Tanner Lecturer at 
the University of Michigan. 

1989 

Toni Morrison acts once again as a path-breaker 
when she becomes the first African-American 
woman to hold an endowed chair at an Ivy League 
university, becoming the Robert E. Goheen Pro¬ 
fessor in the Council of Humanities at Princeton 
University in Princeton, New Jersey. 

1992 

Toni Morrison publishes her sixth novel, Jazz- The 
novel becomes a New York Times best-seller. Jazz 
is the second of a trilogy of Morrison’s novels 
reflecting on love and its manifestations. The 
idea for the novel originated with a JAMES VAN 
Der Zee photograph of a dead teenaged woman 
who, knowing she was dying, told her friends that 
she would tell them on the next day the name of 
the man who had shot her with a silenced gun at 
a rent party. The woman was dead the next day 
and so did not betray her lover, the man who 
had murdered her. 

The novel tells the story of the New York neigh¬ 
borhood Harlem from the perspective of its 
ordinary inhabitants, namely Joe and Violet 
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Trace. The couple is at the center of the novel’s 
investigation of the complexities faced by those 
million African Americans who moved from 
the rural South to the North during the Great 
Migration in search of jobs and a better life in 
the cities. 

Joe and Violet have to negotiate the stories from 
their pasts that continue to haunt and to define 
who they are even as they begin, or try to begin, 
new lives in the city. The skills, knowledge, and 
information that they acquire as they mature in 
the southern countryside both equip and dis¬ 
able them for their lives as urban residents. The 
novel bridges the post-Civil War era and the 
post-World War I generation in its portrait of 
the Harlem Renaissance and the New Negro 
from the inside out. 

Morrison’s literary critical text, Playing in the Dark: 
Whiteness and the Literary Imagination, is pub¬ 
lished and becomes a classic work of American 
literary criticism. 

Morrison publishes Race-Ing Justice, En-Gendering 
Power: Essays on Anita Hill, Clarence Thomas, 
and the Construction of Social Reality, a book of 
essays on the Clarence Thomas hearings. 

Toni Morrison becomes a founding member of Elie 
Wiesel’s Academie Universelle des Cultures. 

1993 

Toni Morrison’s brother, Raymond Wofford, dies of 
colon cancer. 

Toni Morrison joins American Nobel Prize in lit¬ 
erature laureates Sinclair Lewis, Eugene O’Neill, 
Pearl S. Buck, William Faulkner, Ernest 
Hemingway, John Steinbeck, Saul Bellow, Isaac 
Bashevis Singer, Czeslaw Milosz, and Joseph 
Brodsky when she wins the award in 1993. She 
is the first black woman to win the prize. 

Toni Morrison establishes the Atelier program at 
Princeton University. Morrison begins the pro¬ 
gram as an interdisciplinary arts program that 
brings artists from various disciplines together to 
work closely with students to produce a work of 
art or a production. Atelier artists have included 
Richard Danielpour, Gabriel Garcia MArquez, 
Yo Yo Ma, Maria Tucci, Peter Sellars, Lars Jann, 
and Roger Babb. 


Literary critic and professor Carolyn Denard initi¬ 
ates the birth of the Toni MORRISON SOCIETY 
at the annual convention of the American Lit¬ 
erature Association. The official founding date 
of the Toni Morrison Society is May 28, 1993, in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

According to its literature, the purpose of the 
society is “to initiate, sponsor, and encourage 
critical dialogue, scholarly publications, con¬ 
ferences and projects devoted to the study of 
the life and works of Toni Morrison.” The Toni 
Morrison Society has more than 200 members 
worldwide. 

The Toni Morrison Society convenes at biennial 
meetings devoted to analysis and exploration of 
the works of Toni Morrison. Conferences have 
been held since 1998 in the cities of Atlanta, 
Georgia; Lorain, Ohio; Washington, D.C.; and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, each of which has a spe¬ 
cial RELEVANCE TO TONI MORRISON AND/OR 
HER WORK. 

Toni Morrison’s much-loved house on the Hud¬ 
son River is damaged as a result of a Christmas 
Day fire. The author loses some original manu¬ 
scripts and irreplaceable family heirlooms and 
mementos. 

1994 

Toni Morrison’s mother, Ella Rarnah Wofford, 
dies on February 17, the day before Morrison’s 
birthday. 

1995 

Continuing to develop her interests in theater, 
dance, and music, Morrison creates the inter¬ 
disciplinary work entitled Degga with composer 
Max Roach and dancer/choreographer Bill T. 
Jones. 

When Toni Morrison’s hometown of Lorain decides 
to honor her, Morrison suggests that they create 
a reading room in her name in the Lorain Public 
Library. The room is dedicated in 1995 in Lorain 
and Morrison returns for the ceremony. 

Toni Morrison edits and publishes the writings of 
Huey P Newton in a volume entitled To Die for 
the People: The Writings of Huey P. Newton. 

Honey and Rue is recorded for distribution. 
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1996 

When Toni Morrison is awarded the National 
Book Foundation Medal for Distinguished Con¬ 
tribution to American Letters she gives one of 
her most important and well-known speeches, 
The Dancing Mind: Speech upon Acceptance of 
the National Book Foundation Medal for Dis¬ 
tinguished Contribution to American Letters on 
the Sixth of November, Nineteen Hundred and 
Ninety-Six. The speech is published in 1996 as 
a book. 

Toni Morrison’s fame and popularity, as well as sales 
of all of her novels, increase when Song of Solo¬ 
mon is chosen by talk show personality Oprah 
Winfrey for her show’s book club. 

Toni Morrison edits and publishes the multi-genre 
collection of Toni Cade Bambara’s writings, Deep 
Sightings and Rescue Missions: Fiction, Essays and 
Conversations. 

In response to the national conversation about the 
racial issues raised by the O. J. Simpson mur¬ 
der trial, Morrison edits and publishes Birth of 
a Nationhood: Gaze, Script, and Spectacle in the 
O. J. Simpson Case. She co-edits the text with 
Claudia Brodsky Lacour, a comparative litera¬ 
ture professor at Princeton. 

Toni Morrison writes the libretto for Sweet Talk: 
Four Songs on Text, with composer Richard 
Danielpour. 

Toni Morrison is selected by Time magazine as one 
of America’s 25 most influential people. 

1997 

Toni Morrison publishes her seventh novel, Para¬ 
dise. Paradise is the final installment of Morri¬ 
son’s trilogy on the question of love in its myriad 
forms. In the novel, Morrison examines the ways 
in which love is abused and/or fulfilled. The 
novel demonstrates the way in which manifes¬ 
tations of love determine not only the course 
of individual and familial interactions, but also 
can affect the character, direction, and health of 
whole communities. 

Specifically, Paradise tells the story of lost women 
who find themselves at the edge of an all-black 
town called Ruby. The members of the town, 


as descendants of historical outcasts, might find 
common connections with the women living in 
the Convent just beyond Ruby’s limits. Instead, 
the town leaders, enmeshed in fear of change 
and of the world outside of Ruby, see the women 
as threatening. They are so shaken by the wom¬ 
en’s presence and potential influence that they 
attempt to kill them rather than grapple with 
the realities of inevitable change. 

1998 

Oprah Winfrey produces and stars in the cinematic 
version of Beloved. The movie, directed by Jona¬ 
than Demme and also starring Danny Glover, is 
a critical and commercial failure. 

Toni Morrison edits and publishes the collected 
works of James Baldwin under the title James 
Baldwin: Collected Essays: Notes of a Native Son / 
Nobody Knows My Name / The Fire Next Time / No 
Name in the Street / The Devil Finds Work / Other 
Essays. 

Morrison, along with Stephen Holmes, Paul Ber¬ 
man, and Sean Wilentz organize a writers’ and 
scholars’ protest against the impeachment of Bill 
Clinton. 

1999 

Toni Morrison and her youngest son, Slade, begin a 
literary collaboration with their joint authoring 
and publication of T he Big Box, the first in a series 
of children’s books the mother and son produce. 
The book is illustrated by Giselle Potter. 

2000 

Toni Morrison is nominated for and receives the 
National Humanities Medal. 

Toni Morrison publishes the poems “I Am Not Sea¬ 
worthy,” “The Lacemaker,” “The Perfect Ease 
of Grain,” and “The Town Is Lit” in the literary 
magazine Ploughshares. 

2001 

Toni Morrison publishes The Book of Mean People 
with her son, Slade Morrison. 

Toni Morrison celebrates her 70th birthday a day 
early on February 17 at a gala bash sponsored by 
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the Toni Morrison Society and held at the New 
York Public Library. 

2002 

Toni Morrison publishes the poem “black crazies” 
in Ms. Magazine. 

2003 

Toni Morrison publishes her eighth novel, Love. 
Love has received mixed reviews and, to date, 
does not enjoy the same reputation as some of 
Morrison’s earlier novels. Love is another chron¬ 
icle in Morrison’s continuing exploration of the 
lives, communities, and histories of African 
Americans. 

The story specifically questions the meanings of love 
for the post-ClVlL Rights movement African- 
American community. The novel has as its cen¬ 
ter the pre-integration gathering site of Cosey’s 
Hotel and Resort, a beach escape for middle- 
class African Americans. This site becomes 
the locale for both the very particular conflict 
between the novel’s main characters, Heed and 
Christine Cosey, as well as a stage for the explo¬ 
ration of the larger issues of assimilationism vs. 
nationalism, class conflicts, and sexism as they 
affect African-American communities. 

Toni Morrison publishes the children’s book, The 
Lion or the Mouse? (Who’s Got Game?), with her 
son, Slade Morrison. 

2004 

Toni Morrison publishes the children’s book, The 
Poppy or the Snake? (Who’s Got Game?), with her 
son, Slade Morrison. 

As commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
KANSAS Supreme Court decision, which declared 
unconstitutional the legal practice of separate 
but equal, established in the 1896 PLESSY V. FER¬ 
GUSON Supreme Court decision, Toni Morrison 


publishes the book Remember: The Journey to 
School Integration for young readers. 

2005 

Toni Morrison serves as a Feature Films Jury Mem¬ 
ber of the Festival de Cannes. 

Toni Morrison writes the libretto for the opera Mar¬ 
garet Gamer with composer Richard Danielpour. 
The opera premieres in Detroit, Philadelphia, 
and Cincinnati. 

Toni Morrison receives an honorary doctor of let¬ 
ters degree from the University of Oxford. 

2006 

Toni Morrison retires from Princeton University 
after 17 years of teaching at the institution. 

The New York Times Book Review names Beloved as 
the best work of American fiction of the past 25 
years. 

In November, Morrison reads from her forthcoming 
novel, Mercy (2007), and serves as a guest cura¬ 
tor at the Louvre in Paris at an event entitled 
“The Foreigner’s Home Exhibit,” co-sponsored 
by the Toni Morrison Society. 

2007 

November 14, 2007 

Austrian Book Week Festival includes the distribu¬ 
tion of 100,000 free copies of the German ver¬ 
sion of The Bluest Eye. 

March 2007 

Morrison collaborates with William Forsythe and 
other artists in her Art is Otherwise festival at 
the Baryshnikov Arts Center in New York. 

September 11, 2007 

The New York City Opera’s 2007-08 season opens 
with the New York premier of Richard Daniel¬ 
pour and Toni Morrison’s opera Margaret Gamer. 
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Beloved Chronology 

1794 

Baby Suggs is born in Carolina. 

1803 

Ohio becomes a state in the United States of 
America. 

1829 

Halle Suggs is born a slave to Baby Suggs. He is 
the only one of her children Baby is able to see 
become an adult. 

1836 

Sethe Garner born to Ma’am, an African woman 
who chooses to keep her daughter because she is 
conceived with a man that Ma’am loves. Sethe’s 
mother killed the rest of her children because 
they were the product of rape. 

1840 

Mr. Garner purchases Baby Suggs and Halle and 
brings the two to work at Sweet Home. 

1849 

Garner purchases Sethe and brings the woman to 
work at Sweet Home. Garner tells Sethe that 
she can choose one of the Sweet Home men as 
her husband. Eventually, she chooses Halle. 

Halle earns the money Garner deems Baby Suggs 
is worth and purchases his mother’s freedom. 
Garner drives Baby Suggs to Cincinnati and 
places her in the hands of his ABOLITION friends, 
the Bodwins. 


1850 

Sethe makes a “bedding” dress. Lillian Garner, see¬ 
ing Sethe’s efforts to be a bride, gives her earrings 
to wear when she marries Halle. Halle and Sethe 
consummate their relationship in the corn field at 
Sweet Home while the other Sweet Home men 
watch the corn stalks waving above the couple. 
Sethe is 14 years old when they get married. 

1851 

Sethe and Halle’s first son, Howard, is born. 

1852 

Sethe and Halle’s second son, Buglar, is born. 

1853 (approx.) 

The “crawling-already? baby” (Beloved) is born. 

1855 

The escape from Sweet Home fails almost com¬ 
pletely. Sixo, Paul A, and Paul F are killed imme¬ 
diately. Halle seems to lose his mind after seeing 
Sethe violated by the nephews and schoolteacher. 
Sethe does get her children safely to the meeting 
place in the corn, and the other runaways take 
them to Baby Suggs in Cincinnati. Sethe, with 
the help of Amy Denver, gets to the Ohio River, 
gives birth to her daughter, Denver, and makes it 
to her children and to Baby Suggs in Cincinnati. 
Paul D is sold to Brandywine. He tries to kill the 
slave-trader and is sold to a CHAIN GANG and 
winds up in Alfred, Georgia. 

Twenty-eight days after Sethe’s escape, school¬ 
teacher arrives at 124 Bluestone Road. Sethe, 
in an attempt to save them from slavery, kills 
Beloved and injures both Howard and Buglar. 


420 
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1856 

After finding himself on a chain gang in Alfred, 
Georgia, Paul D’s hands tremble for 83 days in 
a row. 

1862 

Denver attends school with Lady Jane for a short 
time until another student teases her about 
Sethe’s murder of her sister. As a result, Denver 
loses her hearing and stops speaking for a time. 

1862 

Saywer plants roses up and down the lumberyard 
fence. 

1865 

Baby Suggs dies before the end of the Civil War. 

1873 

The present tense of the novel occurs in 1873. 
Both Paul D and Beloved arrive at 124 Blue- 
stone Road in 1873. When Paul D arrives, he 
has not seen Sethe in 18 years. He has never 
seen Denver, with whom Sethe was pregnant 
when she escaped from Sweet Home. 

1874 

Concerned about the deteriorating situation 
between Beloved and Sethe, Denver steps out 
the door of 124 Bluestone Road to get help for 
the family from the community. She eventually 
finds work with the Bodwins, the abolitionist 
brother and sister who own 124 Bluestone Road 
and who assisted Baby Suggs when Garner first 
brought her to Cincinnati. 

Thirty women of the community come to 124 Blue- 
stone Road to save Sethe from Beloved with song. 

Paul D returns to 124 Bluestone Road. 

Beloved disappears from 124 Bluestone Road forever. 

Bluest Eye Chronology 

Early 1800s 

An ancestor of Soaphead Church, Sir Whitcomb, 
immigrates to Jamaica and produces a mixed- 
raced son who marries a woman of similar 
heritage. 


1902 (approx.) 

Soaphead Church (Elihue Micah Whitcomb) is 
born in Jamaica. 

1904 (approx.) 

Pauline Williams is born the ninth of 11 children to 
Ada and Fowler Williams. 

In Georgia, Cholly Breedlove is born to a mother 
who is possibly mentally impaired. His mother 
abandons him on a railroad track where he is 
found and taken in by his Great Aunt Jimmy. 
Cholly is named after Aunt Jimmy’s brother, 
Charles Breedlove. Cholly never knows either 
of his parents. 

1906 (approx.) 

Pauline experiences a permanent deformity when 
she steps on a nail. 

1914 (approx.) 

The Williams’s, Pauline Williams’s family of origin, 
move over the course of six months from Ala¬ 
bama to Kentucky. Pauline leaves school. 

Cholly asks Aunt Jimmy who his father is and she 
tells him that she thinks that his name is Sam¬ 
son Fuller. 

1915 (approx.) 

When his wife, Velma, leaves him after two months 
of marriage, Soaphead Church, at the urging of 
his father, travels from Jamaica to the United 
States to study psychiatry. He dabbles in this 
and in other fields, but never completes any 
field of study. 

1916 (approx.) 

Cholly quits school and takes his first job where he 
meets a man named Blue who befriends him and 
becomes a kind of surrogate father. 

1918 

Aunt Jimmy falls ill and dies, leaving Cholly alone. 

During his first sexual experience, Cholly and Dar¬ 
lene, the girl he is having sex with, are violated 
by hunters who force them to copulate while 
they watch. This event catalyzes in Cholly a 
lifelong hatred of women. Cholly, fearing he has 
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impregnated Darlene, runs off to Macon, Geor¬ 
gia, to find his father, Samson Fuller. Samson 
rejects Cholly, which disconnects Cholly per¬ 
manently from any feeling of accountability or 
responsibility. 

1919 (approx.) 

Cholly Breedlove wanders into the Williams’s yard 
and he and Pauline fall in love. 

Pauline and Cholly marry and relocate to LORAIN, 
Ohio. Shortly thereafter, Pauline loses her front 
tooth. After several months, Pauline takes a job 
as a domestic. 

1921 

Soaphead Church’s father cuts him off financially. 

1926 

Cholly and Pauline Breedlove become parents 
when their first child, Sammy, is born. 

1929 

Pecola Breedlove is born. 

There is a tornado in Lorain that destroys half the 
town. Mrs. MacTeer tells Claudia about the 
storm. Claudia associates the storm with her 
mother’s youth and strength. 

1930 

Frieda MacTeer is born. 

1931 

Claudia MacTeer is born. 

After wandering aimlessly for several years, Soap- 
head Church arrives in Lorain, decides to settle 
there, and tells people that he is a minister. 

1940 

Autumn. Beginning of novel. 

Mr. Henry Washington becomes a boarder at the 
MacTeers’. 

Pecola Breedlove come to live temporarily at the 
MacTeers’ after her father, Cholly Breedlove, is 
responsible for his family “being put outdoors.” 

While Pecola is staying at the MacTeers’, she has 
her first menstrual period. 


The Breedloves move into an abandoned storefront 
at the corner of Broadway and Thirty-fifth. 

The prostitutes, China, Poland (also known as the 
Maginot Line) , and Miss Marie, who live above 
the Breedlove’s storefront, befriend Pecola. 

Winter. Light-skinned Maureen Peale arrives in 
Lorain from Toledo. The general glowing reac¬ 
tion of the town to the girl is confusing and 
unsettling to Claudia and Frieda. 

Claudia and Frieda find Mr. Henry in their house 
with the prostitutes China and the MAGINOT 
Line. The girls do not tell their parents about 
what they see. 

Junior lures Pecola into his house and throws his 
mother’s cat at her. When Geraldine, junior’s 
mother, returns, she blames Pecola for the inci¬ 
dent and calls the little girl a “black bitch.” 

1941 

Spring. Mr. Henry molests Frieda. 

Mr. MacTeer throws Mr. Henry out of the house. 

Frieda worries that she has been “ruined.” Because 
of the prostitute Miss Marie’s weight, Frieda and 
Claudia think that being ruined means being 
fat. Claudia and Frieda believe that drinking 
alcohol will keep Frieda thin, so the girls go to 
Pecola’s house to see if she can help them get 
some alcohol. 

When Claudia and Frieda arrive at Pecola’s house, 
they find that she is not home. While they are 
at the Breedloves’, the girls inadvertently insult 
Miss Marie and she responds by throwing a coke 
bottle at the girls. 

Claudia and Frieda find Pecola at the house on 
the lake where her mother, Pauline Breedlove, 
works. After Claudia and Frieda arrive at the 
house where Pauline works, Pauline screams at 
Pecola when the girl accidentally spills a blue¬ 
berry pie she has just made. 

Cholly rapes Pecola at least twice and she becomes 
pregnant. 

Pecola goes to Soaphead Church to ask for blue 
eyes. 

While she is there, Soaphead gets her to poison his 
landlady’s dog, Bob. 

Soaphead writes a letter to God, asking that he 
grant Pecola her blue eyes. 
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Summer. Claudia and Frieda spend their time sell¬ 
ing marigold seeds. As they do they are appalled 
at the lack of sympathy and compassion they 
hear from adults about Pecola’s plight. The girls 
try to devise a way to help her themselves. 

Pecola loses touch with reality and develops an 
alter ego. She believes that Soaphead Church 
has given her blue eyes, but is insecure with 
wondering whether her eyes are the bluest 
eyes. 

1941 

Autumn. End of the novel. 

Claudia says that in the fall of 1941, there were no 
marigolds. 

Claudia and her sister Frieda plant marigold seeds 
in a vain attempt to save the life of Pecola’s 
unborn child. 

Pecola’s baby dies. 

Postscript 

Sammy leaves town. 

Cholly dies in the workhouse. 

Pecola ends up living with her mother and spend¬ 
ing her days picking through the debris on the 
edge of town. 

jazz Chronology 

1828 

True Belle is born. 

1855 

Colonel Wordsworth Gray disowns his daughter, 
Vera Louise Gray, when he discovers that the 
girl has become pregnant with Henry LesTroy’s 
child. LesTroy is a black man, making Vera Lou¬ 
ise’s pregnancy an incomprehensible reality in 
the antebellum South. After both of her parents 
scorn her and cast her out, appeasing their con¬ 
sciences with the gift of a large sum of money, 
the pregnant Vera Louise relocates from Ves¬ 
per County, Virginia, to Baltimore, Maryland. In 
addition to money, her family gives Vera Louise 
the enslaved woman, True Belle, to travel with 
her as she goes to begin a new life. Vera Louise is 
completely unconcerned with the fact that True 


Belle must abandon her own family to accom¬ 
pany her to Baltimore. 

Golden Gray is born in Baltimore. 

1868 

Alice Manfred is born. 

1870 

Honor, the boy who helps Golden Gray and Wild in 
Henry LesTroy’s absence, is born. 

1870-90s 

African Americans begin to migrate from the South 
to the North in search of respite from the vio¬ 
lence and segregation in the years following the 
Civil War. 

1873 

Vera Louise tells Golden Gray that his father is 
black and tells the boy where Henry LesTroy 
lives. Golden Gray sets off on an ill-conceived 
mission to confront his father. During his jour¬ 
ney to Vesper County, Golden Gray encounters 
Wild who is pregnant with Joe. When Wild runs 
into a tree and knocks herself unconscious, 
Golden Gray is forced to pick the naked woman 
up and take her with him as he travels to Henry 
LesTroy’s house. 

After Golden Gray arrives at his father’s house, Wild 
gives birth to Joe Trace. When she refuses to feed 
him and then disappears, the infant boy is adopted 
by Rhoda and Frank Williams, who raise the boy 
as their own child along with their biological son, 
Victory, who is three months older than Joe. 

1876 

Rose Dear, True Belle’s daughter, gives birth to Vio¬ 
let near Rome, Virginia. 

1888 

Men come to the house where Rose Dear lives with 
her children and repossess her belongings before 
they force the family out of their home. In the 
process of reclaiming these goods, they knock 
Rose Dear out of the chair in which she sits, an 
act that serves as a last psychological insult for 
Rose Dear. 
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After learning of her daughter and granddaugh¬ 
ters’ predicament, True Belle returns from Bal¬ 
timore to Vesper County as a free woman. She 
brings with her the money Vera Louise pays her 
after the end of the Civil War and emancipa¬ 
tion. She also carries with her the stories of 
the child she raised until his 18th year, Golden 
Gray. True Belle’s return helps restore the fam¬ 
ily, but her stories of Golden Gray infuse Violet 
with a sense of inferiority that pervades her 
adult life. Violet is 12 years old when True 
Belle returns. 

1892 

After ensuring that her children are safe in the care 
of her mother, True Belle, Rose Dear commits 
suicide by drowning in the family well. 

Violet’s father, Rose Dear’s husband, returns by 
chance two weeks after Rose Dear’s funeral and 
learns of his wife’s suicide with regret. He leaves 
again 21 days later. 

1893 

The black residents are forced to leave their homes 
in Vienna, Virginia. Whites burn the town in 
their wake. Joe and his brother-friend, Victory, 
drift from place to place trying to find work and 
roots. Joe says that this event changes him for 
the third time. The first change happened when 
he identified himself as Joe Trace, the trace his 
parents left behind. The second change occurred 
when Henry LesTroy took him on as a hunting 
apprentice. 

Using his skills as a master hunter, which he 
acquired from Henry LesTroy, Hunter’s Hunter, 
Joe goes on three separate quests to find his 
mother, Wild. 

True Belle sends Violet and two of her sisters to 
make money picking a bumper cotton crop in 
Palestine, Virginia. 

Eventually, after much wandering, Victory and Joe 
find work picking cotton in Palestine and that 
is where Joe meets Violet when he falls out of a 
tree in which he has fallen asleep. 

Shortly thereafter, the couple marries. They work 
for two years clearing crops for a man named 
Harlon Ricks. 


1895 

Harlon Ricks sells the farm where Violet and Joe 
Trace are share-cropping to Clayton Bede. The 
couple work for Bede, who exploits them ter¬ 
ribly for the next five years. 

1896 

Alice Manfred’s husband, Louis, leaves her for an 
affair with another woman. 

For seven months after her husband’s departure, 
Alice dreams of murdering his mistress. 

After living with his mistress for seven months, 
Louis Manfred dies. 

1899 

After an illness of 11 years, True Belle dies. 

1900 

Joe gets a job with the railroad, Southern Sky. 

1901 

President Theodore Roosevelt invites Booker T. 
Washington to dine at the White House for an 
evening meal. The invitation is thought by some 
to be a sign of racial progress and interpreted by 
others as a symbol of the danger of Washington’s 
philosophies. 

After working at laying rails for the Southern Sky 
Railroad, Joe decides to purchase some land 
and to try to make a living as an independent 
farmer. 

1906 

Whites cheat Joe and Violet out of their land and 
the couple decide to head north to New York. 
Joe and Violet leave Tyrell in Vesper County, 
Virginia, and ride on the train called the South¬ 
ern Sky from Rome, Virginia, to HARLEM. Dur¬ 
ing the train ride through the South, they have 
to change trains several times due to JlM CROW 
laws, but when they arrive in the city, the move¬ 
ment of the train feels more like dancing. Joe 
says that this move is the fourth change in his 
identity. 

1907 

Dorcas is born in East St. Louis. 
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1916 

At age 40, Violet begins to regret her decision not 
to have children. 

1917 

During the year 1917, race riots break out in many 
urban locations in the United States including 
East St. Louis where, on July 1, hundreds of 
African Americans are killed. 

In East St. Louis, Dorcas’s father is murdered by 
a gang when he is pulled off a streetcar and 
stomped to death; her mother dies in a fire insti¬ 
gated by the same riot. 

During the summer, Joe is beaten up during a riot 
in New York City. He is nearly killed when a 
man hits him on the head with a steel pipe. This 
trauma brings about Joe’s fifth transformation. 

On July 28, black Americans respond to the 
national violence against African Americans by 
holding the Silent Protest Parade down Fifth 
Avenue in New York City. Estimates of the num¬ 
ber of march participants range from between 
10,000 to 15,000 people. The organizers of the 
march include intellectuals, artists, and politi¬ 
cal activists such as W. E. B. DuBoiS and James 
Weldon Johnson. 

Alice Manfred witnesses and disapproves of a silent 
protest march held to bring attention to the vio¬ 
lence of the riots and the American inequalities 
and racism they reflect. 

1919 

On Armistice Day, James Reese Europe and the 
Harlem Hellfighters Band, also known as the 
369th Infantry Regiment, U.S. Army, hold a vic¬ 
tory parade up Fifth Avenue and then to Harlem 
upon their return from fighting in France. 

Joe walks with the parade and dances in the street 
with pride at the public display of personhood 
he feels the soldiers represent. 

With the help of his friend, Gistan, Joe gets a job 
at a hotel that pays well in tips and Joe feels 
successful. 

1920 

According to Malvonne, Violet’s behavior begins to 
become peculiar. 


1925 

Violet’s unresolved issues come to the surface and 
she begins sleeping with dolls. 

Joe meets Dorcas at her aunt’s house, 237 Clifton 
Place, a fact that Alice Manfred later bemoans. 

Joe and Dorcas begin their affair in October. Dor¬ 
cas is 18 years old. Joe becomes new for the final 
time. 

1926 

Joe stalks and shoots Dorcas while she is at a rent 
party with her new boyfriend, Acton, on New 
Year’s Day. 

Dorcas’s funeral is held on January 3. During the 
funeral, Violet tries to stab the dead girl in her 
coffin. 

In March, Violet, obsessed with Dorcas and jeal¬ 
ous of Joe’s love of the girl, begins to visit Alice 
Manfred in order to discover what Joe found so 
appealing. 

Violet returns Dorcas’s photograph to Alice 
Manfred. 

Felice comes to visit Dorcas to ask Joe if he knows 
what happened to the ring she loaned to 
Dorcas. 

Felice’s presence and her explanations of Dor¬ 
cas help Joe and Violet to heal and the couple 
embark on a new, more quiet and content phase 
of their lives together. 

The narrator reveals that she is the book itself. 

Love Chronology 

1890 

William Cosey is born. His father is Daniel Robert 
Cosey. 

1909 

L is born in the middle of a thunderstorm. 

1912 

The jute mill closes in what will become Junior’s 
hometown community. The lack of employment 
creates a permanent underclass of people who 
eventually come to be called rurals. The impov¬ 
erished, dysfunctional community they form 
comes to be called the Settlement. 
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1913 

Billy Boy Cosey is born to Julia and Bill Cosey. 

1914 

L is five and Bill Cosey is 24 when she sees him 
holding his wife, Julia, in the sea. 

1923 

L begins to work for Bill Cosey at Cosey’s Hotel 
and Resort. 

1925 

Julia Cosey dies. Her son, Billy Boy, is 12 years old. 

1929 

May and Billy Boy Cosey marry. 

1930 (approx.) 

Bill Cosey purchases the hotel from a white man 
who has lost his fortune. 

1930 

Christine, Bill Cosey’s granddaughter, born to May 
and Billy Boy Cosey. 

Heed-the-Night Johnson born to Surrey and Wil¬ 
bur Johnson. 

1935 

Billy Boy Cosey, Bill Cosey’s son and only child, 
dies of walking pneumonia. Billy Boy’s death 
leaves Bill Cosey disconsolate. 

1940 

Bill Cosey molests Heed and decides to marry the 
girl. 

1942-1950 

L reports that during these years the Policeheads 
lurk around the resort and are particularly dan¬ 
gerous around the time of the setting sun. 

1942 

Bill Cosey buys the silverware with the engraved 
letters CC on the stems. No one is ever abso¬ 
lutely certain what the letters signify. 

Welcome Morning and Joy Johnson, Heed’s broth¬ 
ers, drown when the boys are swimming in front 
of Cosey’s Hotel and Resort. Bill Cosey pays for 


the boys’ funeral. L accuses the boys of having 
hard heads and of refusing to pay attention to 
the safety ropes that were there to warn them of 
the dangers of the sea. 

Bill Cosey marries Heed-the-Night Johnson in 
1942. Heed is 11 years old. Bill Cosey is 52. 

Sandler Gibbons is born. 

1943 

Bill Cosey, with May’s permission, sends Christine 
away to Maple Valley School. Christine feels 
exiled. 

1945 

Bill Cosey builds the house at One Monarch Street 
and moves his family to Silk. 

There is a celebration from May to August 14 at 
Cosey’s Hotel and Resort to mark the building, 
relocation, and acceptance of the Coseys’ house 
at One Monarch Street in Silk. 

1947 

In June, when Christine returns from Maple Valley 
School, Heed and Christine have not seen each 
other in four years. 

Bill Cosey spanks his wife, Heed, in front of her 
sworn enemies, Christine and May, during din¬ 
ner before Christine’s sweet-sixteen party. 

Bill Cosey has Christine’s graduation and 16th 
birthday party at the Cosey Resort and Hotel. 
Heed ruins the evening for Christine by dancing 
with another man at the party and by setting 
Christine’s bed on fire. 

When Bill Cosey suggests that Christine, rather 
than Heed, leave, Christine abandons Silk and 
does not see her grandfather, Bill Cosey, alive 
again. She is sixteen years old. 

After 1947, Bill Cosey never tells Heed that he 
loves her. 

Christine marries Ernie Holder and moves to Ger¬ 
many with him to live, for a short while, on a 
military base. When Christine discovers Ernie 
cheating with another woman sometime later, she 
leaves him immediately and returns to the States. 

1955 

Emmett Till’s lynching in Mississippi seems to 
destabilize May. 
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1958 

The Policeheads appear at Cosey’s Resort and 
Hotel. 

Heed has an affair with a man, Knox Sinclair, 
who comes to the hotel to claim the remains of 
his brother who has drowned while staying at 
Cosey’s. Heed believes that the relationship will 
last and makes plans with the man to run away 
and begin a life together. After the man returns 
to his home in Indiana, he never contacts Heed 
again and does not answer her calls. 

Heed discovers that she is pregnant with Knox Sin¬ 
clair’s baby. Heed loses the baby and goes into 
denial about her miscarriage. 

1960s 

In the 1960s, the fish smell becomes a problem for 
the Up Beach community. 

1961 

Sandler and Vida Gibbons are married. 

1962 

Vida Gibbons gives birth to her daughter and only 
child, Dolly. Dolly’s father and Vida’s husband is 
Sandler Gibbons. 

1963 

Christine begins a relationship with Fruit that lasts 
for nine years. 

1964 

Sandler Gibbons is 22 old when he and then 74- 
year-old Bill Cosey first go fishing. 

1964 

Heed’s hands are burned by fat from a meal L is 
cooking. 

May takes the box with Rinso on it and the menus 
in it to the attic for safekeeping. 

The sheriff, Boss Silk, threatens to close Cosey’s 
Hotel and Resort. 

A group of young people come out to the hotel to 
confront Bill Cosey and demand land from the 
man. They pour animal excrement on Cosey. He 
responds by diffusing their anger with cordiality. 

May is 61 years old. 


1971 

Bill Cosey dies when he is poisoned by L after she 
discovers that he leaves no provision in his will 
for May, Heed, or Christine and that he leaves 
everything, except his fishing boat, to his mis¬ 
tress, Celestial. 

L writes the false wills on the menus dated 1958 
and 1959. The menu wills are vague and leave 
the Cosey fortune to “my sweet Cosey child.” 

Christine returns to Silk for her grandfather, Bill 
Cosey’s, funeral. 

Christine and Heed get into a fight at Bill Cosey’s 
funeral. L breaks up the fight with her words, 
“I’ll tell,” which stops both women’s efforts to 
hurt the other. 

Christine leaves Silk again after Bill Cosey’s funeral. 

The relationship between Christine and Fruit ends. 
Christine begins a destructive relationship with 
a physician, Kenny Rio, who is married and ulti¬ 
mately sees her as expendable. Dr. Rio is 60 
years old when the relationship begins. 

Heed finds the 1958 menu will leaving everything 
to the “Sweet Cosey child.” 

1973 (approx.) 

Cosey’s Resort and Hotel closes. 

1975 

Junior Viviane is born. Her mother is Vivian and 
her father is probably Ethan Payne, Jr. 

In 1975, there are about 50 Settlement dogs. 

Christine returns to Silk with no suitcase and lays 
claim to the house at One Monarch. 

1976 

May dies at dawn with a smile on her face. 

1993 

Present tense of the novel. 

Both Heed and Christine are in their sixties, 
approximately 63. 

Junior Viviane arrives in Silk, gets a job working for 
Heed and begins her affair with Rornen. 

Heed goes out to the hotel with Junior to find 
menus upon which to get Junior to forge a will. 
Christine follows them out to the abandoned 
resort. Heed falls when Christine arrives. Junior 
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leaves the women there alone, although Heed 
is mortally wounded, and returns to the Cosey 
house. 

When Rornen learns that the women are at the 
hotel alone, he drives out to the beach to get 
them. It is almost morning when he arrives. 
Heed is dead, but the women have spent the 
night reflecting upon their lives and determin¬ 
ing that the problem was created and nurtured 
by Bill Cosey and May. They remember, restore, 
and express their love for each other before 
Heed dies. 

Rornen returns with the women, one dead and one 
alive, to the Cosey house. Junior is there and, 
although Heed is dead, Heed and Christine 
converse about what is to be done with Junior. 
They decide to treat her with more compassion 
than they were shown by the adults in their 
lives. 

Paradise Chronology 

1770s 

Ancestors of the founding fathers of Ruby arrive in 
the United States. 

1812 

Louisiana becomes a state. 

1875 

Fairy DuPres is born. 

1890 

The 8-rock families migrate to Oklahoma from 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Lone DuPres born and orphaned. She is rescued by 
Fairy DuPres during the journey to Haven. 

The Disallowing occurs in Fairly, Oklahoma. 

Walking man appears to Big Papa and leads the 
group to the land that will become Haven. 

1891 

Founding of Haven, Oklahoma. 

The founders of Haven construct the Oven. 

1900 

One thousand residents live in Haven. 


1910 

There are two churches in Haven. 

Big Daddy, Pryor, and Elder Morgan go on the First 
Grand Tour through Oklahoma, visiting other 
all-black towns. 

1913 

Mary Magna assigned to serve in Brazil. 

1915 

Consolata Sosa born in Brazil. 

1918-19 

Returning from World War I, Elder Morgan fights a 
white man in New York City after he sees the man 
attacking an African-American woman Elder 
believes is a prostitute. The event impacts Elder’s 
perception of the world for the rest of his life. 

1919 

Worldwide influenza epidemic impacts residents of 
Haven. 

1920 

Big Daddy (Rector) Morgan takes a 65-mile jour¬ 
ney from Haven for supplies for the residents of 
the sick and destitute town. He travels to a town 
called Pura Sangre. He is warned by strangers 
not to enter the town as they have posted a “No 
Niggers” sign. 

1921 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, riot and bombing. 

1922 

Convent built as embezzler’s palace. 

1924 

Deacon and Steward Morgan born to Big Daddy 
(Rector) and Beck Morgan. 

1924 

Consolata kidnapped by Mary Magna in Brazil at 
age nine. 

1926 

Mary Magna and the other sisters, along with Con¬ 
solata, occupy the embezzler’s mansion and 
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attempt to convert it into a convent and school. 
The women attempt unsuccessfully to strip the 
mansion of its profanity. 

1932 

During the Second Grand Tour, Rector, Pryor, and 
Elder Morgan go on a journey to inspect other 
all-black towns. During the tour, young Deacon 
and Steward see the 19 black ladies. 

1934 

Haven falls on hard times. 

1940s 

Pecans first planted at the Convent by the nuns. 

1941 

Mavis Goodroe Albright born. 

1942 

Deacon and Steward Morgan enlist in the army for 
World War II. 

1947 

Deacon and Soane Blackhorse Morgan marry. 

1948 

Steward Morgan disapproves of Thurgood Marshall 
and NAACP desegregation efforts in Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

1949 

Led by the New Fathers, Haven residents move 
farther west to found a new settlement (Ruby). 

Steward Morgan marries Dovey Blackhorse. 

Billie Delia Cato is born to Billy and Patricia Best 
Cato. 

1950 

The town of Ruby is founded. 

Anna Flood born to Ace Flood. 

Grace (Gigi) Manley born. 

Just as Connie approaches menopause, Lone 
DuPres teaches her how to use her powers to 
bring people back to life. 


1952 

Ruby Morgan Smith falls ill and dies. Eventually, 
the new town is named after the woman. The 
residents celebrate the naming of the town. 

1953 

Seneca born to Jean. Seneca believes that Jean is 
her sister. 

1954 

Consolata first sees Deacon at a horse race and has 
an affair with him that summer and fall. 

A pregnant Soane Morgan visits the Convent in 
November, then has a miscarriage. 

1958 

Jean abandons five-year-old Seneca. 

Steward sells his cattle at top dollar, but then loses 
a statewide election for church secretary. 

There is a big blizzard in Ruby. 

1959 

Pallas Truelove is born to Divine (Dee Dee) and 
Milton Truelove. 

1961 

Manley Gibson (Gigi’s father) is put on death row 
when Gigi is 11. 

1962 

Natural gas is discovered on Steward’s ranch, but 
the subsequent development diminishes the 
beauty of the ranch. 

1964 

Dovey and Steward learn that they cannot have 
children. 

1965 

Consolata brings Scout Morgan back from the dead 
(“steps in” or “sees in”) after his car accident. 

1967 

Sweetie Fleetwood begins six years of confinement 
in her house caring for her sick children. 

1968 

April 4, Martin Luther King Jr. assassinated in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Frank and Mavis Albright’s twins suffocate in the 
back seat of Frank’s 1965 Cadillac. 

After running away from her abusive husband 
Frank, Mavis arrives accidentally at the Con¬ 
vent after running out of gas. 

June 5, Robert Kennedy is assassinated in Los 
Angeles, California. 

Scout and Easter come home on furlough from ser¬ 
vice in Vietnam at Thanksgiving. 

Scout and Easter die within two weeks of each 
other while serving in the Vietnam War. 

1969 

Scout and Easter’s bodies are sent home from 
Vietnam. 

1970 

Richard Misner is called to Mount Calvary Church 
in Ruby. 

Mavis Albright returns to Maryland to try to see 
her children. 

After Connie’s numerous resurrections of her over 
the course of 17 days, Mary Magna (Mother 
Superior) dies. 

Grace (Gigi) Manley arrives in Ruby at the advice 
of Dice, the man on the bus. 

Arnette Fleetwood and K. D. Smith’s first baby dies 
at the Convent. 

1971 

Divine (Dee Dee) Truelove divorces Milton True- 
love and relocates to Mehita, New Mexico, leav¬ 
ing her children, Pallas and Jerome, with Milton. 
Pallas does not see her mother again until after 
Pallas runs away from home with Carlos. 

1973 

Billie Delia fights with her mother and, after spend¬ 
ing a short time at the Convent, leaves Ruby in 
October. 

The town meeting about the Oven takes place at 
Mount Calvary Church. 

Sweetie walks out to the Convent. It is her first time 
out of her house since 1967. Seneca helps her 
and ends up joining the women at the Convent. 

A sudden blizzard buries a station wagon, killing 
the white family within, because they do not 


heed the advice of the several residents of Ruby 
who warn them about the approaching storm. 

Gigi Manley ends her four-year affair with K. D. 
Smith. 

1974 

Buzzards appear during the spring thaw. 

Arnette Fleetwood and K. D. Smith marry in April. 
The evening of the wedding Arnette walks out 
to the Convent and accuses the women there of 
stealing or killing her baby. 

After all of her work trying to reconstruct the histo¬ 
ries of the families of Haven and Ruby, Patricia 
Best Cato burns the genealogies. 

In September, Pallas Truelove meets Carlos at her 
high school and the two begin an affair. 

In December, Carlos and Pallas Truelove run away 
to Pallas’s mother Divine’s (Dee Dee) home in 
Mehita, New Mexico. 

The annual Ruby Christmas pageant occurs. It is, 
in part, a reenactment of the Disallowing. 

1975 

After Pallas discovers that her mother and Carlos 
are having an affair, the girl runs away and has a 
violent encounter with a group of boys. 

At the advice of Billie Delia, Pallas is given refuge 
at the Convent. 

K. D. and Arnette Fleetwood Smith’s baby is born 
in March. 

Pallas returns to her father’s home in August, then 
comes back to the Convent after Christmas. She 
is pregnant. 

Consolata has a visitation from the man in the 
cowboy hat who looks like her and she has a 
revelation. From then on, Connie takes charge 
of the redemption of herself and of the women 
who live at the Convent. 

1976 

In July, the men arrange and carry out their attack 
on the Convent. Lone DuPres overhears their 
plans and tries to intervene but arrives too late. 

Roger Best goes out to the Convent to retrieve the 
women’s bodies and finds no sign of them. 

Richard Misner and Anna Flood go out to the Con¬ 
vent to see for themselves if they can figure out 
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what happened. Anna retrieves five eggs from 
the hen house, then the two have a vision. In 
the field one sees a closed door, while the other 
sees an open window. 

In September, Deacon Morgan takes a barefoot 
walk through town and goes to Richard Misner’s 
house for consolation and counsel. 

In November, Jeff and Sweetie Fleetwood’s sick 
daughter, Save-Marie, dies. Her death marks 
the first death that has occurred in Ruby since 
the death of Ruby Morgan Smith. 

Gigi (Grace) appears to her incarcerated father. She 
has shaved her head and wears army gear. 

Pallas appears to her mother twice. Once Divine 
sees Pallas while she is painting. Later Pallas 
seems to be looking in the guest room for shoes 
that she left there. During both encounters, 
Divine is unable to speak to her daughter. Both 
times Pallas is carrying an infant. 

Sally Albright meets with her mother Mavis in a 
diner. Mavis promises to meet with Sally’s broth¬ 
ers as well. Mavis has also cut off her hair. Mavis 
tells her daughter that her side hurts. 

Jean encounters Seneca in a parking lot. She thinks 
she is mistaken about her daughter’s identity 
until she is back in her car with her husband and 
it is too late. 

In Paradise’s final scene, Consolata and Piedade sit 
on a littered beach waiting for an incoming ship. 

Song of Solomon Chronology 

1869 

Macon Dead I receives his name when a drunken 
Yankee soldier enters his birth location, Macon, 
Georgia, as his name. 

Macon and Sing meet on a wagon headed north. 

1891 

Macon Dead born to Sing and Macon Dead. 

1895 

Pilate Dead born to Sing and Macon Dead. 

Sing Dead dies giving birth to Pilate. 

1896 

Dr. Foster moves onto Mains Avenue into a big, 
dark house with 12 rooms. In honor of the only 


colored doctor’s residence on the street, the 
African-American community begins to call the 
avenue, Doctor Street. Later, in ironic compli¬ 
ance with town officials, they call the street Not 
Doctor Street. 

1901 

Ruth Foster is born to Dr. and Mrs. Foster. Ruth 
bears a striking resemblance to her mother. 

1907 

Macon Dead I is shot by greedy whites while defend¬ 
ing his farm in Montour County. Pilate says that 
her father was killed the year that they shot the 
Irish down in the street. She probably refers to 
the Orange Riot in New York, where Irish were 
killed due to anti-Irish sentiment in New York. 

Six days after their father is shot, Macon and Pilate 
run to ClRCE, the community midwife, for shel¬ 
ter and advice. Circe takes them in and hides 
them in the Butler mansion, where she works. 

With Circe’s help, Pilate puts the scrap of Bible 
paper from which her father derived her name 
in a box and creates with the contraption an 
earring in her ear. Reverend Cooper’s father, the 
blacksmith, creates the earring for Pilate. Macon 
is 16. Pilate is 12. 

After two weeks, Pilate and Macon leave Circe 
and the Butlers. Several days later, out of fear, 
Macon kills an old white man in a cave. Macon 
and Pilate fight about whether to take the old 
man’s gold. Macon leaves the cave. When he 
returns, the gold is gone. He believes Pilate has 
taken it. 

After Macon and Pilate separate, Pilate is taken in 
by a preacher’s family that makes her wear shoes 
and go to school. After a relatively short time, 
Pilate is forced to leave when the minister’s wife 
catches the minister abusing Pilate. 

After leaving the preacher’s family, Pilate joins a 
group of migrant workers who pick beans in 
upstate New York. While she is with this group 
of people, she works with a root worker woman 
who shares with Pilate many of her secrets. 

1908 

Macon first has sex at 17. 
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1910 

Pilate has a relationship with a male relative of the 
root worker. He discovers and shares with the 
group that Pilate has no navel. When the group 
learns of her difference, they send her away. 

Pilate travels to Virginia and joins up with another 
group of migrant workers. After they discover 
her navellessness, they too abandon the child. 

Pilate works briefly as a washer woman and then 
heads for West Virginia. Eventually, she finds 
her way to an island off the coast of Virginia. 

1911 

Pilate chooses a lover from among the islanders, 
making sure that he never sees her stomach com¬ 
pletely and learns that she has no navel. When 
Pilate becomes pregnant, her fear that her lover 
will discover the secret of her stomach keeps her 
from marrying him and remaining on the island. 

Reba is born on the island off the coast of Virginia 
to Pilate and her unnamed father. 

Pilate’s dead father, Macon I, visits her and she 
believes that he wants her to return to Penn¬ 
sylvania to bury the man she believes she and 
Macon II killed. She returns to the cave in win¬ 
ter, with heavy snow covering the ground, and 
gathers the bones. From that point on, Pilate 
carries them with her wherever she goes. 

1913 

Pilate begins a wandering, nomadic life with her 
daughter Reba. 

1917 

Ruth and Macon get married. 

1917 

Magdalene, called Lena, is born to Ruth and Macon 
Dead. 

1918 

First Corinthians is born to Ruth and Macon Dead. 

During World War I, black soldiers begin to use 
Doctor Street as their official address. The town 
officials object to the renaming and the African- 
American community responds by calling the 
street, Not Doctor Street. 

Soldiers return from World War I. 


1921 

Dr. Foster dies. 

Macon discovers Ruth with her dead father. 
According to Macon, they both were naked 
and laying in the dead man’s bed. According to 
Ruth, she had on a slip and was merely kissing 
her father’s fingers. 

Macon stops sleeping with Ruth. 

Ruth begins to visit her father’s grave, spending 
nights there periodically. 

1923 

The Deads take a family vacation to Honore Island. 

1926 

Hagar is born to Reba. 

Guitar is born. 

1927 

Charles Lindbergh’s flight across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

1929 

Pilate decides that Hagar needs more traditional 
and stable relationships and so Pilate tries to 
find Macon so that the families can live in the 
same community. 

1930 

Pilate arrives in the city in search of Macon. 

Pilate helps Ruth to conceive Milkman. 

1931 

Guitar’s father is killed in a saw mill accident. Then 
his mother abandons the family. 

February 18, 1931 

Robert Smith commits suicide by jumping off the 
roof of Mercy Hospital. (This date also happens 
to be Toni Morrison’s birthday.) 

February 19, 1931 

Milkman is born to Ruth and Macon Dead and 
becomes the first African American born in 
Mercy Hospital. 

1932 

Winnie Ruth Judd, a criminally insane woman, is 
committed to a state asylum. The woman man- 
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ages to escape two or three times each year. 
Unsolved crimes are often attributed to her. 

1934 (approx.) 

Macon Dead III gets his nickname of Milkman 
when Freddie discovers Ruth breastfeeding 
him. 

1936 

Macon refuses Mrs. Bains’s request for leniency 
with her late rent money. 

Porter screams and pees drunkenly out of the 
window. 

Milkman pees on his sister, Magdalene, called Lena, 
while the Dead family takes one of its Sunday 
drives in the Packard. 

1938 

Michael-Mary Graham publishes her first volume 
of poetry, Seasons of My Soul 

1941 

Michael-Mary Graham publishes her second vol¬ 
ume of poetry, Farther Shores. 

1942 

Reba wins a diamond ring for being the 500,000th 
customer to walk into Sears. 

1943 

Milkman meets and is befriended by Guitar Bains. 

Guitar takes Milkman to meet Pilate. 

Milkman meets Hagar, and the two begin a 
relationship. 

Milkman starts working with his father. 

1945 

Milkman develops a limp. He believes that one of 
his legs is shorter than the other. 

1948 

Milkman begins having sex with Hagar. 

Pilate confronts the man who beats up Reba. 

1953 

Milkman confronts and threatens his father after 
his father hits his mother at the dinner table. 


Macon tells Milkman his version of what happened 
between Ruth and her father. 

Emmett Till is murdered at 14 in Money, 
Mississippi. 

The Seven Days enact a revenge killing on a white 
boy in retribution for the killing of Emmett Till. 

1955 

The Seven Days enact a revenge killing on four 
white men in retribution for the killing of four 
black men. 

1961 

First Corinthians grows dissatisfied with the nar¬ 
row confines of her life and decides to get a job. 
She finds employment as the maid of the former 
state poet laureate, Michael-Mary Graham. 

1962 

Milkman breaks off his relationship with Hagar by 
writing her a thoughtless, indifferent letter. 

1962 

Porter begins courting Corinthians. 

1963 

Hagar begins to try to murder Milkman each month 
to get revenge for his abandonment. 

Milkman follows his mother one night and dis¬ 
covers that she, periodically, spends the night 
lying on her father’s grave. By way of expla¬ 
nation, Ruth tells Milkman about his father 
Macon’s attempt to kill him while she was 
pregnant. 

Milkman confronts Hagar and her monthly 
attempts to kill him end. She turns her fury and 
pain inward and becomes self-destructive. 

Guitar tells Milkman about the Seven Days. 

Milkman mentions Pilate’s mysterious green bag to 
his father, Macon. Macon believes that the bag 
contains the gold from the cave and sets up with 
Milkman and Guitar a plan to steal the bag from 
Pilate. 

Four young black girls are killed by racists while 
in church in Birmingham, Alabama. Because of 
his involvement in the Seven Days, Guitar sets 
about to avenge their deaths. 
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On September 19 a strange, ginger odor fills the air 
the night that Milkman and Guitar steal Macon 
I’s bones from Pilate’s house believing that they 
have taken gold. 

Corinthians and Porter have sex for the first time at 
Porter’s apartment, 3 Fifteenth Street. 

Pilate rescues Milkman and Guitar after they are 
arrested while carrying Macon I’s bones. 

Lena confronts Milkman about his selfishness and 
he decides to leave his father’s house for the first 
time in his life. 

Milkman travels to Danville, Pennsylvania, and to 
various places in Virginia in search of the gold 
he, his father, and Guitar believe Pilate took 
from the cave. 

In Danville, Milkman experiences a new sense of com¬ 
munity and learns more about his family history. 

Circe tells Milkman about the cave. He visits it and 
does not find the gold. He journeys to Virginia 
based on the information Circe gave him. 

In Shalimar, Virginia, Milkman learns more about 
himself and his family. He goes on a hunt during 
which Guitar tries to kill him. After the hunt, he 
loses his limp. 

Milkman puts the pieces of his family narrative 
together after his second conversation with 
Susan Byrd. 

Hagar dies of fever and heartbreak. Pilate saves her 
hair for Milkman’s return. 

Milkman returns from Shalimar and learns of 
Hagar’s death. Pilate gives him the box of Hagar's 
hair and Milkman acknowledges his responsibil¬ 
ity for her demise. He tells Pilate about what he 
has discovered about the family history. 

Milkman and Pilate travel to Shalimar to bury 
Macon I’s bones, the bones Pilate has been carry¬ 
ing with her without knowing it. After the burial, 
Guitar fatally shoots Pilate and attacks Milkman. 
Milkman surrenders to his fate and flies with the 
currents of his life and history. 

Sula Chronology 

Before 1803 

According to legend, sometime before 1803, when 
Ohio became a state, and a free state, a white 
farmer promises land and freedom to his slave in 
exchange for the performance of some difficult 


tasks. The farmer has promised his slave land in 
the valley, but when it comes to making good on 
the deal, he gives the slave difficult land in the 
hills, and tells his slave that the land is the bot¬ 
tom of heaven. This story becomes the founding 
narrative of the Bottom, the central locale of 
the novel. The town that formed in the Bottom 
is called Medallion. 

1872 

Helene Sabat’s mother, Rochelle Sabat, is born. 

1885 

Helene Sabat is born. 

1890 

Eva marries Boy Boy and the couple move from 
Eva’s home in Virginia to Medallion. 

Eva and Boy Boy’s oldest child, Hannah, is born. 

1892 

Pearl is born to Eva and Boy Boy. 

1895 

Plum is born to Eva and Boy Boy. 

Boy Boy abandons Eva and their three children. 

December. After recognizing her desperation, Eva 
leaves her children with Mrs. Suggs for 18 months. 

1897 

SHADRACK is born. 

Eva returns to Medallion. Upon her return, she has 
money and one leg. 

She begins to build her house at Number Seven 
Carpenter’s Road. 

1898 

Boy Boy returns to Medallion and pays a visit to 
Eva. She determines to spend the rest of her life 
hating him. 

1901 

Helene Sabat marries Wiley Wright and relocates 
from New Orleans to Medallion. 

A. Jax is born. 

1902 

Construction is completed on Eva’s house of many 
rooms. 
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1907 

Pearl marries and moves to Flint, Michigan. 

Jude Green, Nel’s future husband, is born. 

1910 

Eva stops coming downstairs. 

Nel is born the only child of Helene and Wiley 
Wright. 

Sula is born to Rekus and Hannah. 

1913 

Rekus, Hannah’s husband and Sula’s father, dies. 
Hannah returns with her only child, Sula, to live 
with her mother, Eva. 

1917 

Shadrack is permanently traumatized by his experi¬ 
ence in combat. He witnesses a fellow soldier 
having his face and head blown off by enemy 
fire. To Shadrack’s horror, the headless soldier 
continues running for a short distance. 

Plum goes to fight in World War I. 

1919 

Although still suffering from post-traumatic stress 
disorder and amnesia, Shadrack is released from 
the military hospital and wanders until he is 
arrested. After his arrest, Shadrack gains some 
psychological equilibrium, but not his memory. 
Shadrack then wanders into the Bottom. 

Plum returns to the United States from his war¬ 
time service, but does not return to Medallion 
immediately. 

1920 

On January 3, Shadrack initiates the 1st National 
Suicide Day, frightening the inhabitants of the 
Bottom. National Suicide Day is Shadrack’s 
attempt to control death and his fear of it. 

Residents of the Bottom try to figure Shadrack out. 

In November, Helene receives a letter from Mr. 
Henri Martin informing her about her grand¬ 
mother Cecile Sabat’s illness. She returns to 
New Orleans with Nel, but her grandmother dies 
before she and Nel arrive. Nel is 10 years old. 

Tar Baby, an ambiguously raced, alcoholic man, 
takes up residence at Eva’s house. 

At the end of December, Plum returns from his 
travels to Eva’s house. He is addicted to heroin. 


1921 

January 3. After spending the year making a home on 
the riverbank in the Bottom, in the shack where 
his grandfather lived many years before, Shadrack 
celebrates the second National Suicide Day. The 
residents of the Bottom are not as alarmed by his 
celebration since they have become familiar with 
his way of being. Shadrack gets money by selling 
fish to the residents and uses the money he earns 
to buy alcohol to drink. National Suicide Day 
becomes an organic part of life in the Bottom. 

Eva sets her drug-addicted son Plum on fire, killing 
him. She sees it as a merciful act. 

The Deweys arrive at Eva’s and stay there. 

1922 

Sula cuts off the tip of her finger in an attempt to 
frighten off four white boys who threaten her 
and Nel. 

Sula overhears her mother telling her friends, Patsy 
and Valentine, that she loves Sula, but does not 
like her. 

Sula and Nel dig a hole together and place all the 
trash they can find in it. 

Sula swings Chicken Little in circles and acciden¬ 
tally throws the little boy into the river to his 
death. Shadrack witnesses the incident. 

1923 

Hannah asks her mother, Eva, if she ever loved 
her children. During the same conversation, she 
asks Eva why she killed Plum. 

Hannah burns to death when her skirts catch on 
fire as she is doing laundry. Eva jumps from her 
bedroom window trying to save her daughter. 
Sula watches as her mother burns. 

1927 

Nel and Jude Greene get married in June. 

Sula leaves Medallion for 10 years. 

River Road is built, leading to the proposed tunnel 
under the river that would connect Medallion 
to the surrounding communities. No blacks are 
employed in the construction of the road. 

1937 

Medallion experiences a plague of robins. 

Sula returns to Medallion. 
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In April, Sula has Eva committed to a nursing care 
facility out by Beechnut called Sunnydale. 

The town starts to label Sula a pariah after Teapot 
falls on her stairs and Mr. Finley chokes on a 
chicken bone in her presence. 

Sula has an affair with Nel’s husband, Jude. Jude 
leaves Nel and, when Sula loses interest in him, 
moves to Detroit. Nel stops speaking to Sula. 

Work begins on the long-promised, long-awaited 
river tunnel project. Hope runs high that blacks 
will be employed in the construction project. 

1939 

Ajax and Sula begin a relationship. 

Tar Baby is beaten up by the police. 

1940 

After Ajax leaves her, Sula falls ill and Nel comes 
to visit her once. 

Sula dies. 

In October, Medallion experiences a sudden ice 
storm. The odd weather foreshadows a season of 
illness and misfortune in Medallion. 

1941 

The first three days of the year are unusually warm. 

On January 3, Shadrack leads the last National Sui¬ 
cide Day. The warm weather draws more partici¬ 
pants than usual. The group parades down to the 
river and begins to attack the long-promised river 
tunnel project that never materialized. Many die 
when the ground surrounding the site collapses. 

Eva and Boy Boy’s second child, Pearl, dies. 

1965 

Nel goes to visit Eva at Sunnydale and has an epiph¬ 
any. Nel begins to see her own responsibility for 
the events and course of her life. She discovers 
that she has used Sula as a scapegoat rather than 
accepting that she is accountable for the events 
in her life and for her reactions to them. Most of 
all, she realizes that Sula was the most important 
person in her life and that she misses her terribly. 

Tar Baby Chronology 

Haitian laborers come to Isle des Chevaliers, an 
island near Dominique, and work to clear the 


land. The development causes a swamp to form 
on the island. 

1906 

Valerian Street is born. His family celebrates his 
birth with the introduction of a new candy 
called Valerians. 

1907 

Sydney is born in Baltimore. 

1913 

Valerian’s father dies. The only person to acknowl¬ 
edge the boy’s grief is a drunken washerwoman 
who provides an outlet for his grief by letting him 
wash clothes. The woman is fired as a result. 

1924 

Ondine is born. 

1927 

Therese is born. 

(approx.) Sydney moves to Philadelphia from 
Baltimore. 

1928 

Margaret is born to Joseph and Lenora Lordi. 

1929 

Gideon born. 

1934 

Therese tastes apples for the first time. 

1935 

The Lordi family moves from a trailer to a house. 

1937 

Sydney begins working for the Streets. 

1945 

Valerian swears that he will retire at 65. He meets 
and marries Margaret, his second wife. 

Sydney begins working for the Streets. 

1947 (approx.) 

The first house, EArbe de la Croix, is built on Isle 
des Chevaliers when Valerian purchases the 
island and commissions the house. 
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1948 

March 10. Michael Street born to Margaret and 
Valerian Street. 

1950 

Valerian first discovers Michael hiding under the 
sink, singing a song. 

(approx.) Son, the eldest son of William Green, is 
born in Eloe. 

1951 

Gideon immigrates to Canada. 

1952 

Jadine born in Baltimore, Maryland. 

1953 

Gideon moves to the United States. 

1960 

Michael goes to boarding school. 

1962 

Therese tastes apples for the second time in her 
life. 

1965 

Margaret begins to throw parties at EArbe de la 
Croix. 

1966 

Jadine’s mother dies and she goes to live with 
Ondine and Sydney. 

1968 

Son serves in Vietnam and then is dishonorably 
discharged when he refuses to reenlist. 

1969 

Son accidentally kills his wife after finding her 
in bed with a teenager and then crashing his 
car into their house. He then leaves Eloe as a 
fugitive. 

Jadine spends the summer in Orange County, Cali¬ 
fornia, with the Streets and Michael. 


1971 (approx.) 

Son leaves the United States and travels the world 
as a fugitive. 

1973 

As a result of Therese’s deceptive, pleading let¬ 
ters stating her urgent need for assistance with 
tending their property, Gideon returns from the 
United States to Isle des Chevaliers. When he 
returns, he learns that he and Therese no longer 
own any property. 

1975 

Valerian finally retires from his family’s candy busi¬ 
ness at age 68. Gideon begins working for the 
Streets at EArbe de la Croix. 

1977 

December. Son arrives at EArbe de la Croix after 
sneaking onto the boat that Margaret and Jadine 
take to town. 

December 25. Ondine reveals Margaret’s abuse of 
Michael during a verbal confrontation at Christ¬ 
mas dinner. 

December 27. Son leaves Isle des Chevaliers and 
flies to New York using Gideon’s passport and 
Jadine’s money. 

1978 

Jadine follows Son to New York. They reside in the 
city in Dawn’s apartment for four months. 

March. Son and Jadine travel to Eloe. Jadine hates 
it and leaves after a couple of days. After prom¬ 
ising to follow her the next day, Son remains 
in Eloe for more than a week and does not call 
Jadine to let her know what his plans are. This 
absence forever changes their relationship. 

September 16. Son and Jadine have their final fight 
and Jadine leaves New York to return to Paris. 
She first stops at Isle des Chevaliers. 

Son follows Jadine shortly after her departure. 
Therese says she will row him to Isle des Che¬ 
valiers, but instead takes him to the place where 
the One Hundred Horsemen are said to dwell. 
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Thelma “Butterfly” 
McQueen 365 
pickaninny 374 
Good (character) 148 
Good Man, the (character) 
123 

Governor Morgan 
(character) 148 
Grace (Gigi) Gibson 
(character) 148 
Grace Long (character) 
180-181 

Granddaddy (character) 
148 

Grandmother Stadt 
(character) 224 
Grant, Ulysses S. 332-333 
KuKluxKlan 354 
Robert E. Lee 357 
James Van Der Zee 
403 

Great Depression. See 
depression 
Greater St. Matthew 
African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (A. M. 
E.) 4,269 

Great Migration, the 
333-334 
the blues 280 
in The Bluest Eye 49 
and the Chicago 
Defender 286 
East Saint Louis Race 
Riot 314 

Harlem Renaissance 
340 

in Jazz 10,71,417 
and Toni Morrison’s 
family 3 

JeanToomer 396-397 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Riot 
399 

James Van Der Zee 
403 


Greenville, Alabama 3 
Grinning Hattie 
(character) 63 
griot 246, 334-335 
Guevara, Che, Ernesto 
Guevara 335 
Guitar Bains (character) 
181 

Guitar’s mother and father 
(characters) 181 
Gwendolyn East 
(character) 123 
Gypsies 335-336 

H 

Hagar Dead (character) 
181-182 

Halle (character) 38-39 
Ham 337 
Hamlet 337-339 
hands, as symbols 
in The Bluest Eye 
55-56 
in Love 116 

Hannah Peace (character) 

201 

Hard Goods (character) 
148 

Harlem 339-340, 416, 
424. See also Harlem 
Renaissance 
James Baldwin 271 
Toni Cade Bambara 
272 

Father Divine, George 
Baker 318 
in Jazz 10, 71, 81 
Malcolm X 361 
sharecropping 384 
Harlem Book of the Dead, 
The (Van Der Zee) 78 
Harlem Hellfighters 
Band (369th Infantry 
Regiment, U.S. Army) 
425 

Harlem Renaissance 

340-341 

and Great Migration 
334 

Harlem 339 
in Jazz 10,71,417 
New Negro 368 
photography in 78 
and Jean Toomer 396 
James Van Der Zee 
403, 404 
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Harlon Ricks (character) 
87 

Harlow, Jean 58,341 
Harper Jury (character) 
148-149 

Harriet Person (character) 

146 

Harris, Joel Chandler 
341-342 
Tar Baby 392 
and theme of Tar Baby 
219 

Harry (character) 149 
Hawthorne Elementary 
School (Lorain, Ohio) 
4,413 

Heatter, Gabriel 342 
Heddy Byrd (character) 

182 

Heed-the-Night Johnson 
Cosey (character) 

123-124 

Heinze, Denise 310 
Helen (Ren) Beauchamp 
(character) 149 
Helene Sabat Wright 
(character) 201 
Helen Moore (character) 
87 

Henri Martin (character) 

201 

Henry LesTroy (Lestory, 
Hunter’s Hunter) 
(character) 87 
Here Boy (character) 39 
Herrod Brothers, the 
(characters) 201 
Hester (character) 201 
Hill, Anita 239 
Hi-Man (character) 39 
hincty 342 

History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire 
(Gibbon) 328 
hog jowl 343,376 
“Home” 244-245 
Honesty Jones Cato 
(character) 149 
Honey and Rue, A Song 
Cycle (lyrics by Toni 
Morrison, music by 
Andre Previn) 256, 417 
Kathleen Battle 274 
Andre Previn 376 
Honey and Rue (song cycle) 
10 ' 


Honor (character) 87 
Hope Cary (character) 

149 

Horace Green (character) 

224 

Hospital Tommy 
(character) 182 
hot comb 343 
Hot Steam (character) 87 
house and home 

in The Bluest Eye 53 
in Tar Baby 214-215 
Houston, Texas 5 
hovering gray ball, the 
(character) 202 
Howard (character) 39 
Howard University 5, 6, 
413 

Howard University Players 
5 

“How Can Values 
Be Taught in the 
University?” 245 
human interaction, as 
theme 219-220 
human understanding 34 
hunt, symbolism of 81 
hunters (characters) 64 
Hurston, Zora Neale 267 
Hurston Poole (character) 
149 

I 

“I Am Not Seaworthy” 12 
identity 

in C lotel; or, The 
President’s Daughter: 
A Narrative of Slave 
Life in the United 
States 294 

formation, in Song of 
Solomon 166, 167, 
174 

multiple 226 
in “Recitatif” 163 
in Tar Baby 221 
images, photographic 218 
Imitation of Life (film) 63, 
68 

immigrants 68 
incest 

in The Bluest Eye 51, 
52, 69 

in Paradise 151 
in Song of Solomon 
179, 187 


independence, dependence 
v. 175-176 
Indians. See Native 
Americans 
Indian schools 344 
Indian woman (character) 
149 

infidelity 

in Love 105, 106, 113, 
118 

in Paradise 158 
in Tar Baby 225 
influenza epidemic of 1919 
148, 154, 428 

innocence, loss of 194, 204 
insanity 

in The Bluest Eye 
51-52, 69 

in Song of Solomon 189 
integration 

in “Recitatif” 161-162 
in Song of Solomon 177 
in Sula 192 
interracial heritage 

in The Bluest Eye 70 
in Jazz 79,86,90-91 
in Paradise 139 
in Song of Solomon 188 
Irene (character) 202 
Ithaca, New York 5, 414 
Ivlin (character) 149 
Ivy (character) 64, 202 

J 

Jack (character) 149 
Jackson Till (character) 39 
Jacksonville, Florida 180 
Jadine (Jade) Childs 
(character) 224 
Jake (character) 64 
Jake (Macon Dead I) 
(character) 182 
Jake Freeman (character) 
202 

Jamaica 

Michelle Cliff 293 
Marcus Garvey 327 
Harold Morrison 5, 6 
James Baldwin: Collected 
Essays (Morrison, ed.) 
12,418 

James Benson (character) 
163 

Jane (character) 64 
Janey Wagon (character) 

39 


jazz music 

associations of 81 
as sign of apocalypse 
73 

as term 79 
as U.S. character 77 
Jazz (novel) 71-92,416 
breast-feeding in 89 
characters 82-92. 

See also specific 
characters, e. g.: 
Manfred, Dorcas 
chronology 423-425 
critical commentary 
77-81 

East St. Louis Race 
Riot 73,84 
the Great Migration in 
10, 71,417 
The Harlem Book of 
the Dead (Van Der 
Zee) 78 

Harlem Renaissance 
in 10 

interracial heritage in 
79, 86, 90-91 
love trilogy second 
work 9-10 
murder in 76, 84 
name change in 87 
slavery in 90 
suicide in 90 
synopsis 71-77 
themes and symbols in 
81-82 

James Van Der Zee 

9-10,71,403-404, 

416 

Jean (character) 149 
Jefferson, Thomas 293 
Jefferson Fleetwood (Jeff) 
(character) 149 
Jeffersons, The (television 
program) 250 
Jenny Whitlow (character) 
39. See also Baby Suggs 
(character) 

Jerome Truelove 
(character) 149 
jigs 346 

Jim Crow 346-348, 424 
and all-black towns 
268 

Civil Rights movement 
291 
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Jim Crow (continued) 
Martin Luther King, 

Jr. 353 
NAACP 367 
Plessy v. Ferguson 375 
in Remember: The 
Journey to School 
Integration 234 
UNIA 402 
in “What the Black 
Woman Thinks 
about Women’s Lib” 
251 

Joe Nathan (character) 39 
Joe-Thomas Poole 
(character) 149 
Joe Trace (character) 75, 
87-88, 368 

John (character) 39, 182 
John Henry 348 
John L. (character) 202 
Johnny (character) 39-40 
John Seawright (character) 

149 

Jones, Bill T. 10,255, 
348-349,417 
Jones, LeRoi. See Baraka, 
Amiri 

Jordan, June 9, 349-350 
Joseph Lordi (character) 

224 

Joyce, James 350-351 
Joy Johnson (character) 

124 

juba 351 

Jude Greene (character) 

202 

Judy (Judith) (character) 
40 

Julia (character) 124-125 
July (character) 150 
June (character) 150 
Juneteenth 351-352 
Juneteenth (Ellison) 315 
Junie Bug (character) 64 
Junior Viviane (character) 

125 

Jupe Cato (character) 150 
Juvenal DuPres (character) 

150 

K 

K. D. Smith (Coffee 
Smith) (character) 150 
Kate Jury Golightly (Kath¬ 
erine) (character) 150 


keeping room 353 
Kennedy, Robert 430 
Kenneth Norton 
(character) 164 
Kentucky 3,8 
Kind of Rapture, A (Robert 
Bergman, with an 
introduction by Toni 
Morrison) 238 
King, Martin Luther, Jr. 
353-354,429 
Beloved Community 
111,275 

Civil Rights Movement 
291 

Dreaming Emmett 
commemoration 
of 255 

philosophy of 177 
Remember: The Journey 
to School Integration 

234 

Josiah Royce 380 
King Walker (character) 
182 

knowledge, forbidden 136 
Knox Sinclair (character) 
125 

Korean War 

in Paradise 143, 158 
in Tar Baby 223 
KuKlux Klan 354-355 
Adie Mae Collins 296 
and Great Migration 
333 

Malcolm X 360 

L 

L (character) 125-126 
“Lacemaker, The” 12 
Lacour, Claudia Brodsky 
11, 250 

lactation 221. See also 
breastfeeding; milk 
Lady Jones (character) 40 
Lake Erie 356, 356-357, 
413 

land-grant colleges 357 
language, power of 140 
“Language Must Not 
Sweat, The” (an 
interview of Toni 
Morrison, by Thomas 
LeClair) 245-246 
Laura (character) 202 
LeClair, Thomas 245 


Lee, Robert E. 332, 
357-358 
Lee, Rosa 43 
Lemaitre, Pascal 231-233 
Leon Fox (character) 150 
Leonora Lordi (character) 
225 

lesbianism 197, 293 
L. Henderson Woodward 
(character) 88 
Lilah (character) 182 
Lila Spencer (character) 

88 

Lilly (character) 182 
Lily Cary (character) 150 
Lincoln’s Heaven (fictional 
farm) 166 

Linda DuPres (character) 
150 

Linda Sands (character) 
150 

Lindbergh, Charles 358, 
432 

Lion or the Mouse?, The 
(with Slade Morrison) 
13,232-233,419 
lips, symbolism of 56-58 
Listerine and Lucky Strike 
Breath (character) 64 
Little Black Sambo 
(Bannerman) 248-249 
Little Mirth (character) 

150 

Locke, Alain 5, 368 
Lone DuPres (character) 

151 

Lorain, Ohio 358-359 
A. M.E. 269 
as birthplace of 
Morrison 3 
as birthplace of second 
son 6 

in The Bluest Eye 46, 
422 

as conference location 

10 

Lake Erie 356 
and migration from 
South 63 
move of Wofford 
family to 413 
return of Morrison 

to 414 

and Toni Morrison 
Society 396, 417 
women’s clubs 265 


Lorain Public Library 5, 6, 
10,413, 417 

Lorain Public Schools 4 
Lorcas Sands (character) 
151 

Los Angeles, California 
406 

loss, experience of 163 
Louisiana 428 
Louis Junior (Junior) 
(character) 64-65 
Louvre 13 
love 

in Beloved 31-32 
in The Bluest Eye 54 
in Jazz 82 
in Love 112-115 
in Song of Solomon 174 
taboo 82 

Love 12-13,92-130,419 
assimilation v. 

nationalism in 93 
birth in 96, 126 
characters 117-129. 
See also specific 
characters, e. g.: Bill 
Cosey 

child marriage in 102, 
103, 113, 124 
child molestation in 
109, 116 

chronology 425-428 
Civil Rights movement 
in 93, 120, 126-127 
Corinthians in 114, 
301 

critical commentary 
111-115 

detention center in 
96, 101 

dreams/dreaming 

in 94 

Katherine Dunham 
312 

G.I. Bill 329 
G.I. Joe 330 
Che Guevara 335 
hincty 342 
infidelity in 105, 106, 
113, 118 
jazz 346 

Martin Luther King, 

Jr. 354 

Malcolm X 361 
Mildred Pierce (film) 
366 
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NAACP 367 
police informant in 121 
prostitutes in 119 
racial relationships 
in 119 

rape in 95, 115, 122— 
123, 129 

Josiah Royce 380 
Rurals in 125, 127 
sexuality in 100, 104 
Nina Eunice Kathleen 
Waymon Simone 
385 

synopsis 93-111 
themes and symbols in 
115-116 

Emmett Till 395 
violence in 127 
Watts riots 406 
Phyllis Wheatley 406 
Lovely Cary (character) 

151 

love trilogy. See Beloved; 
Jazz ; Paradise 

Loving Morgan (character) 
151 

L.P (character) 202 
Lu (character) 40 
Lucas Breen (character) 
126 

Luther Beauchamp 
(character) 151 
Luther Solomon 
(character) 182 
lynchings 

in Beloved 42 
in Cartersville, Georgia 
413 

Jim Crow 347 
Ku Klux Klan 354- 
355 

and relocation of 
Wofford family 4 

M 

Ma’am (character) 40 
Mabel Fleetwood 
(character) 151 
Maceo (character) 126 
Macon Dead, I 
(character). See Jake 
(character) 

Macon Dead, II 
(character) 182-183 
Macon Dead, III (Milkman) 
(character) 183-184 


Magdalene Dead (Lena) 
(character) 184 
Maggie (character) 164 
Maginot Line, the 56, 360 
Maginot Line, the 
(character) 422 
Malcolm X 105, 360-361 
Black Arts Movement 
277 

philosophy of 177 
Malvonne Edwards 
(character) 88-89 
Mama (Mrs. MacTeer) 
(character) 65 
Mama Greer (character) 
151 

Mammy stereotype 

361-362 

Louise Beavers 274 
colored only 297 
in Jazz 86 
pickaninny 374 
in Song of Solomon 
170 

Man, The (character) 159 
Man behind the counter 
(character) 151 
Manila (character) 126 
Manley Gibson (character) 
151 

Maplewood Farm, Boone 
County, Kentucky 9 
Marcelline (character) 

184 

marcelling iron 362, 362 
March on Washington 
CORE 300 
Martin Luther King, 

Jr. 354 

Margaret Gamer (opera) 
(lyrics hy Toni Morrison, 
music by Richard 
Danielpour) 13, 256- 
258,419 
and Beloved 19 
Margaret Garner 327 
marriage 

in Beloved 44 
in Love 102, 103, 113, 
124 

Marshall, Thurgood 429 
Marshall Plan 363-364 
Martha Stone Jury 
(character) 151 
Martin (character) 89 
Mary (character) 164 


Mary Janes (candy) 48, 

68, 364 

Mary Magna (Mother 
Superior) (character) 
151-152 

masculinity 183, 185 
masochism 148 
Massachusetts 54th 
Regiment 364 
maternal love 31 
Mau Mau 364-365 
Maureen Peal (character) 
65 

Mavis Goodroe Albright 
(character) 152 
May (character) 89 
May Cosey (character) 
126-127 

May (Mama) Downing 
(character) 225 
McKayle, Donald 258 
McNair, Sylvia 256 
McPherson, James Alan 
365 

McQueen, Thelma 
“Butterfly” 365 
Louise Beavers 275 
pickaninny 374 
M’Dear (character) 66 
Meal Daddy (character) 
127 

Melinda DuPres (character) 
152 

Menus Jury (character) 

152 

Mercy 13, 419 
Mercy Hospital nurse 
(character) 184 
meritocracy 177 
Merle Albright (character) 
152 

Methodist minister 156 
Michael-Mary Graham 
(character) 184 
Michael Seawright 
(character) 152 
Michael Street (character) 
225 

Mickey Rood (character) 
152 

Middle Passage 

in Beloved 19, 26, 33 
in Song of Solomon 176 
Mildred Pierce 365-366 
milk. See also breastfeeding 
in Beloved 26 


in Paradise 136 
in Sula 198, 200 
in Tar Baby 221,227 
Milkman (character). 

See Macon Dead, III 
(character) 

Milton Truelove 
(character) 152 
Mindy Flood Morgan (Miss 
Mindy) (character) 
152-153 
Ming Fleetwood 
(character) 153 
Mirror or the Glass?, The 
(with Slade Morrison) 
233 

Mirth (character) 153 
Miss Alice (character) 66 
Miss Bodwin (character) 

41 

Miss Dunion (character) 

66 

Miss Erkmeister 
(character) 66 
Miss Marie (Maginot Line) 
(character) 66-67 
Miss Mary (character) 
184-185 

Miss Ransom (character) 

89 

Miss Tyler (character) 225 
Missy Rivers Blackhorse 
(character) 153 
Mister (character) 40 
mixed-race. See interracial 
heritage; skin color 
M. Lucille Williams 
(character) 40 
models 209 
Modern Medea, The 
(painting by Thomas 
Satterswhite Noble) 

257 

Money, Mississippi 8 
Montgomery, Alabama 
223 

Moon (character) 185 
Morrison, Harold 5, 414 
Morrison, Harold Ford 
(son of Harold Morrison) 

6,414 

Morrison, Kevin Slade 
birth of 6, 414 
collaboration with 
mother 12, 13, 418, 
419 
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Morrison, Toni 3, 3-13, 

5, 7 

birthplace of 3 
extended family 3 
housefire 10, 417 
master’s thesis of 5 
and maternal 
grandparents 3 
name change 3, 
413-414 

Native American 
ancestry of 3 
poetry of 258 
senior editor 
promotion 7 
Morton, Jelly Roll 258 
Moss DuPres (character) 
153 

Mother (character) 67 
motherhood, as theme 
196-197 

mouth, symbolism of 
56-58 

Mr. Able Woodruff 
(character) 40-41 
Mr. Bodwin (character) 41 
Mr. Buckland Reed 
(character) 202 
Mr. Buddy (character) 41 
Mr. Buford (character) 67 
Mr. Finley (character) 
202-203 

Mr. Garner (character) 41 
Mr. Henry (Henry 
Washington) (character) 
67 

Mr. Hodges (character) 

203 

Mr. M. (Daddy) Sage 
(character) 89 
Mrs. Bains (character) 

185 

Mrs. Buckland Reed 
(character) 203 
Mrs. Cooper (Esther 
Cooper) (character) 

185 

Mrs. Hodges (character) 
203 

Mrs. Jackson (character) 
203 

Mrs. Lillian Garner 
(character) 41-42 
Mr. Solomon (character) 
185 

Mrs. Reed (character) 203 


Mrs. Scott’s twins 
(characters) 203 
Mrs. Turtle (character) 

153 

Ms. (magazine) 12, 419 
mulatto 361, 366 
mulatto (character) 225 
murder 

in Jazz 76, 84 
in Song of Solomon 
182, 189 

in Sula 190-191,196, 

200 

music. See jazz music; 
singing 

mythological traditions 
165 

N 

NAACP (National 
Association for the 
Advancement of 
Colored People) 367, 
429 

Brown v. Board of 
Education of Topeka, 
Kansas 282 
Civil Rights Movement 
291 

W. E. B. DuBois 312 
Stepin Fetchit 391 
Clarence Thomas 393 
Nag Hammadi 368 
name change 
in Beloved 25 
in Jazz 87 
to Toni Morrison 3, 
413-414 
in Paradise 160 
in Song of Solomon 
179, 180 
in Tar Baby 212 
from Chloe Wofford 3, 
413-414 
names 

in Song of Solomon 
165-166, 173 
in Tar Baby 217 
Nan (character) 42 
Nancy (character) 42 
Narrator (character) 89 
Nathan (character) 203 
Nathan DuPres 
(character) 153 
National Association of 
Colored Women 265 


National Black Feminist 
Organization 265 
National Book Award 7, 
9,416 

National Book Critics 
Circle Award 8, 9, 415 
National Book Foundation 
Medal for Distinguished 
Contribution to 
American Letters 11 
National Council on the 
Arts 8, 415 
National Federation 
of African American 
Women 265 
National Humanities 
Medal 12, 418 
nationalism, assimilation 
v. see assimilation v. 
nationalism debate 
National Suicide Day 190, 
193, 196, 204, 205 
Native Americans 
and alhblack towns 
267 

in Beloved 23, 35 
Oklahoma Territory 
371 

in Paradise 134,141, 
144, 154 

in Song of Solomon 
182, 188 
in Tar Baby 225 
nature 33-34 
Nelson Lord (character) 

42 

Nel Wright (character) 

203 

Neola Miller (character) 

89 

Nephew (character) 185 
nephews, the (characters) 
42 

Nero Brown (character) 
185 

New Fathers, the 
(characters) 153 
New Haven, Connecticut 
7,415 

New Negro 368-369, 

417 

Harlem Renaissance 
340 

in Jazz 10,71 
Joe Trace (character) 
as 75 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
190, 203, 205 
New Orleans: The 
Storyville Musical 
(book written by Toni 
Morrison, Donald 
McKayle, and Dorothea 
Freitag, music by Sidney 
Bechet and Jelly Roll 
Morton) 258,415 
Newsweek 8, 415 
Newton, Huey P 10,417 
Black Panther Party 
278, 279 

To Die for the People: 
The Writings of Huey 
P. Newton 240 
New York City 6, 7, 339. 

See also Harlem 
New York Times, The 9 
New York Times Book 
Review, The 13, 416, 419 
night, symbolism of 
in The Bluest Eye 55 
in Jazz 81 
in Sula 197 
Night (character) 153 
nightshade, as symbol 193 
night women (characters) 
225 

Nina Fong (character) 

225 

nineteen negro ladies, the 
(characters) 153 
Noah Fleetwood 
(character) 153 
Nobel Lecture in Literature, 
1993, The 246 
Noble, Thomas 
Satterswhite 257 
Nornmo (ancestral spirits) 
369 

Nornmo (character) 225, 
369 

nonviolent direct action 

111 

Norma Keene Fox 
(character) 153-154 
Norman, Jessye 259, 

369-370 

Norman, Oklahoma 429 
North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Agency 
187 

nurse (character) 204 
Nyack, New York 415 
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O 

O. V. (character) 68 
Ohioana Book Award 7 
Ohio River 8 
OKeh Records 371 
Oklahoma 131 
Oklahoma Territory 
371-372 

Old Fathers (characters) 
154 

Old Slack Bessie 
(character) 68 
Old Whitlow (character) 

42 

Old Willy Fields 
(character) 204 
Olive Best (character) 154 
Omar (character) 185 
Ondine Childs (Machete - 
hair) (character) 226 
one hundred blind 
horsemen 226 
124 Bluestone Road 
(character) 35 
“On the Backs of Blacks” 
247-248 
oppression 53 
“Oprah’s Book Club” 408 
Orange Riot 431 
orphans 220 
Ossie Beauchamp 
(character) 154 
Otis Rick (character) 127 
Oven, the, as symbol 140 

P 

“Pain of Being Black, The” 
(interview of Morrison 
by Bonnie Angelo) 248 
Pallas Truelove (character) 
154 

Pansy (character) 154 
Paradise 130-161, 418 
abuse in 140, 148 
all-black towns in 268 
apples as symbols in 
136 

artists in 143 
Baptist minister in 156 
biblical reference in 
136 

bicentennial of the 
U.S. in 139 
birth in 145 
Black Power 
movement in 138 


Catholicism in 141, 
151, 158 

characters 140-160. 

See also specific 
characters, e. g: Cato, 
Bille Delia 

Christianity/church in 
134, 138, 156, 158 
chronology 428-431 
Civil Rights Movement 
in 148, 156 
critical commentary 
135-139 

deformities in 132 
the Disallowing in 
140, 150, 153 
dreams/dreaming in 
145, 153 
Exodusters 317 
Gnostic Gospels 331 
goddess figures 332 
Che Guevara 335 
incest in 151 
Indian schools 344 
infidelity in 158 
influenza epidemic of 
1919 in 148, 154 
interracial heritage 
in 139 

Martin Luther King, 

Jr. 354 

Korean War in 143, 
158 

love trilogy final work 
11-12 

Malcolm X 361 
masochism in 149 
Methodist minister 
in 156 
mulatto 366 
NAACP 367 
Nag Hammadi 368 
name change in 160 
Native Americans in 
134, 141, 144, 154 
Oklahoma Territory 
371 

patriarchy in 136 
Pentecostal minister 
in 158 

physical abuse in 148 
prison in 146-147 
prostitutes in 147 
rape in 132, 149 
resurrection from dead 
in 134-135,144, 151 


right v. wrong, defining 
in 135 

rituals of healing in 139 
Josiah Royce 380 
self-destructive 
behavior in 157 
Seneca (Indian tribe) 
382 

Seneca (Roman 
dramatist) 383 
Seneca Village 383 
skin color in 134, 139, 
144, 146, 153, 154 
slavery in 133, 137 
social order in 135 
supernatural gifts in 
134-135 

symbolism of milk in 
136 

synopsis 130-135 
Tennessee in 145 
themes and symbols in 
139-140 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, Riot 
399 

twins in 152, 153, 

159, 160 

Vietnam War in 145, 
146, 152, 153, 158 
Watts riots 406 
wintergreen 408 
World War I in 145 
Paris, France 13 
parrot (character) 89 
passing as white 182 
past, the 32-33 
patriarchy 136 
Patricia Best Cato 
(character) 154 
Patsy (character) 204 
Patty (character) 42 
Patty’s Burgers (character) 
127 

Paul A. Garner (character) 

42 

Paul D. Garner (character) 
42-43 

Paul F. Garner (character) 

43 

Paul Freeman (character) 

204 

Pauline Williams Breedlove 
(character) 68 
Payne Sands (character) 
155 

Peace Jury (character) 155 


Pearl (Eva Peace) 
(character) 204 
Pecola Breedlove 
(character) 68-69 
Peg (character) 155 
Penelope Person Poole 
(character) 155 
Penny (character) 155 
Pentecostal minister 158 
“Perfect Ease of Grain, 
The” 12 

Perle Albright (character) 
152 

Peter Blackhorse 
(character) 155 
Peter Paul Fortas (Pee Pee) 
(character) 127 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
215 

Philadelphia Negro, The 
(W. E. B. DuBois) 373 
Philly (character) 89 
Philly’s sister (character) 89 
photographer, the 
(character) 155 
photography 
in Jazz 78 
in Tar Baby 218 
physical abuse 140, 148 
physical beauty 55 
Picasso, Pablo 373-374 
pickaninny 374 
pick-up truck driver 
(character) 155 
Piedade (character) 155 
Pilate Dead (character) 
185-186 

Pious DuPres (character) 
155 

EL. (character) 69 
Plaquemains (character) 
127-128 

Playing in the Dark: 
Whiteness and the Literary 
Imagination 10, 238- 
239, 417 

playing the dozens 374 
Plessy v. Ferguson 13,375, 
419 

Brown v. Board of 
Education of Topeka, 
Kansas 282 
Jim Crow 347 
in Remember: The 
Journey to School 
Integration 233 
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Ploughshares (magazine) 
12,418 

Plum (Ralph) Peace 
(character) 204 
poet 111 

Poland (character) 69 
police (characters) 204 
Police-heads (characters) 
128 

police informant 121 
Popeye 376 
Poppy or the Snake?, The 
(with Slade Morrison) 

13.233.419 

Porky Green (character) 
226 

Porter (Henry Porter) 
(character) 186 
post-Civil Rights 
movement 12-13 
Postum 376 
pot liquor 376 

in The Bluest Eye 62, 

66 

hog jowl 343 

Potter, Giselle 12,231,418 
Praise Compton 
(character) 155 
Pretty-Faye (Faye, Faith) 
(character) 128 
Previn, Andre 10, 256, 
376 

Prince Charming 376 
Princess Starlight Johnson 
(character) 128 
Princeton, New Jersey 9, 
417 

Princeton Atelier 377 
Princeton University 13, 

416.419 

Priscilla Person (character) 
155 

prison 146-147 
Private Keane (character) 
43 

prizes, see awards and 
prizes 
prostitutes 

in The Bluest Eye 
48-49, 59, 66 
in Love 119 
in New Orleans 190, 
203, 205 
in Paradise 147 
in Sula 196,199,201, 
204 


Providence (character) 

155 

Pryor Morgan (character) 

156 

psychological abuse 140 
Pulitzer Prize 9, 416 
Pullman porters 92, 276, 
377 

Pure Cary (character) 156 

Q 

Queen Morgan (character) 
156 

quilts and quilting 
African-American 
266-267 
in Beloved 34 

R 

race. See also skin color 
conflict 80 
equality 177 
exclusion 140 
hierarchy 216 
identity 163 
mixed 70, 79, 86 
relationships 119 
Race -mg Justice, En- 
Gendering Power: 

Essays on Anita Hill, 
Clarence Thomas, and 
the Construction of Social 
Reality (edited by Toni 
Morrison) 239, 393, 

417 

race riots 

Civil War Draft Riots 
249 

East St. Louis Race 
Riot 73 

Orange Riot 399-400 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Riot 
399-400 
Watts riots 406 
racism 4. See also race 
Joseph Arthur, comte 
de Gobineau 306 
in Love 116 
violence of 137 
Racism 101 (Giovanni) 

331 

Railroad Tommy 
(character) 186 
Ralph Nisensky 
(character) 69 
Random House 6,8,414 


rape 

in Beloved 35,40 
in The Bluest Eye 
51-52,60, 64, 69 
in Love 95, 115, 122— 
123, 128, 129 
in Paradise 132,149 
Rastus 378 

Raymond (character) 226 
razor strop 378 
Reba (character) 204 
Reba Dead (character) 

186 

rebirth 174 

“Recitatif” 8, 161-164, 
415 

characters 163-164- 
See also specific 
characters, e.g.: 
Maggie 

Christianity/church 
in 164 

as coming-of-age 
narrative 162 
critical commentary 
162-163 

experience of loss in 
163 

racial identity in 163 
synopsis 161-162 
Reconstruction 

KuKluxKlan 354 
Plessy v. Ferguson 375 
Redbook 7 

Red Cora (character) 43 
red-headed boy, the 
(character) 43 
“Rediscovering Black 
History” 248-249 
Rekus (character) 204 
religion 299. See also 
Christianity 
Remember: The Journey 
to School Integration 
13, 233-244, 282- 
283, 419 

resurrection 134-135, 

144, 151 

retributive violence 415 
Birmingham church 
bombing 296 
Seven Days 169, 188 
in Song of Solomon 
169, 177-178, 181 
Reverend Coles 
(character) 186-187 


Reverend Cooper 
(character) 187 
Reverend Deal (character) 

204 

Reverend Richard Misner 
(character) 156 
Reverend Senior Pulliam 
(character) 156 
Reverend Willie Pike 
(character) 43 
Rhoda Williams 
(character) 89-90 
Richwood Baptist Church 
325 

Ricky Djvorak (character) 
187 

Righteous Spirit Johnson 
(character) 128 
right v. wrong 135 
riots. See race riots 
Rita (character) 156 
rituals 

in Paradise 139 
in Song of Solomon 
171 

Roach, Max 255, 417 
Roberta Fisk Norton 
(character) 164 
Roberta’s mother 
(character) 164 
Robert E. Goheen 
Professor in the Council 
ofHumanities 9, 13, 416 
Robert Smith (character) 
187 

Robinson, Bill “Bojangles” 
378-379, 393 
Robinson Crusoe (Defoe) 
239 

Rochelle Sabat (character) 
204-205 

Roger Best (character) 

156 

Rogers, Ginger 67, 324, 

379 

Rornen Gibbon (character) 
128 

Roosevelt, Theodore 424 
“Rootedness: The 
Ancestor as Foundation” 
249 

Roots 379-380 
rootworker (character) 

187 

Rosa (character) 226 
Rose Dear (character) 90 
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Rosemary Villanucci 
(character) 69 
Royal (Roy) Beauchamp 
(character) 156 
Royce, Josiah 275, 380 
Ruby Morgan (character) 
156-157 

Rudy (character) 205 
Rumpelstiltskin 380 
Rurals 125, 127, 129 
Ruth Foster Dead 
(character) 187 
Ryk (character) 226 
Ryna (character) 187 

s 

Sal (Sally) Albright 
(character) 157 
Sally Blackhorse Poole 
(character) 157 
Sally Sarah Sadie Brown 
(character) 226 
Sammy Breedlove 
(character) 69-70 
Sampson Fuller (character) 
70 

Sam Sheppard (character) 
187 

Sanchez, Sonia 278, 381 
Sandler Gibbons 
(character) 128 
Santeria 299 
Sargeant Person 
(character) 157 
Saul (character) 187-188 
Save-Marie Fleetwood 
(character) 157 
Sawyer (character) 43 
scapegoats 197 
Scearce, J. Mark 259 
Schappell, Elissa 250 
school integration. See 
integration 

schoolteacher (character) 
44 

Scout Morgan (character) 
158 

Secessionists 381-382 
segregation 4, 346-347 
Selanie Morgan 
(character) 157 
self-affirmation 

in Song of Solomon 
172, 175 
in Sula 192 


self-destructive behavior 
157 

Seneca (American Indian 
Nation) 382 
Seneca (character) 130, 
157-158, 429 
Seneca (Roman dramatist 
and statesman, Seneca, 
Lucius Annaeus) 
382-383 
Seneca Falls 383 
Seneca Village 383 
sensuality, of jazz 81 
“separate but equal.” See 
Plessy v. Ferguson 
sergeant (character) 205 
Sergeant Rossiter 
(character) 44 
Sethe Garner Suggs 
(character) 44-45 
Seven Days 

Birmingham church 
bombing 296 
in Song of Solomon 
169, 177-178, 181, 
188 

sex and sexuality 

in Beloved 23,26,29, 
34-35, 46 

in The Bluest Eye 51, 
60, 62 
in Jazz 82 
inLove 100,104, 
115-116 

Mammy stereotype 
361 

mulatto 366 
as payment 37 
O. J. Simpson 386 
and slavery 34 
in Song of Solomon 
176 

Song of Solomon 
(Bible) 389 
in Sula 192, 194, 197 
Shadrack (biblical figure) 
383 

Shadrack (character) 190, 
195-196, 202, 204, 205, 
434 

shame, as theme 196-197 
sharecropping 383-385 
chain gang 285 
injaz% 88 

Sheila (character) 90 
shell-shock 204 


Shepard Morgan 
(character) 158 
sheriff (character) 205 
Shirley (character) 205 
shotgun house 385 
Silent Protest Parade 425 
Simon (Pastor Cary Simon 
Cary) (character) 158 
Simone, Nina Eunice 
Kathleen Waymon 385, 
407 

Simpson, O. J. (Orenthal 
James) 11,385-386, 
418 

Sing Byrd Dead (Singing 
Byrd) (character) 188 
singing 

in The Bluest Eye 65 
in Song of Solomon 
171-172, 185 
Sister Mary Elizabeth 
(character) 158 
Sister Roberta (character) 
158 

Sixo (character) 45 
skin color 

in Beloved 28, 40 
in The Bluest Eye 48, 
49,51,58,59, 65,71 
in Paradise 134, 137, 
139, 140, 142, 144, 
146, 152-154 
in Song of Solomon 
179, 182, 184, 186 
in Sula 190 
in Tar Baby 224 
slave (character) 205— 
206 

slave narratives 386-387 
slave owners 40 
slave rebellions 263 
slavery. See also abolition 
in Beloved 19, 24-25, 
34-35, 44 

in The Bluest Eye 59 
impact of 29-30 
and insanity 36, 39 
in Jazz 90 
in Paradise 133, 137 
Secessionists 381-382 
and sexuality 34 
in Song of Solomon 
172, 174-175 
inTarBaby 215,222 
slave ships. See Middle 
Passage 


“Slow Walk of Trees, 

A (as Grandmother 
Would Say) Hopeless 
(as Grandfather Would 
Say)” 249-250 
Small Boy (character) 

188 

Smart (character) 128 
Smith, Bessie 387-388 
the blues 280 
OKeh Records 371 
snake, story of 166 
Soane Morgan (character) 
158 

Soaphead Church (Elihue 
Micah Whitcomb) 
(character) 70 
social order 135 
Society of Friends 
(Quakers) 263, 388 
Solace Blackhorse 
(character) 158 
Solange (character) 226 
Solarine Jury (character) 
158 

Soldier (Drake) 

(character) 226 
Solitude Johnson 
(character) 128 
Solomon (Shalimar) 
(character) 188 
Son (William Green, 
Herbert Robinson, Louis 
Stover) (character) 

226-227 

Song of Solomon 164-188, 
415,418 
A.M. E. 187 
ancestral narrative 
in 172 

autobiographical 
elements in 3, 7-8 
biblical reference in 
172-173 

Birmingham church 
bombing in 169 
birth in 165, 168, 175, 
182 

breast-feeding in 165, 
167, 176, 183 
characters 178-189. 
See also specific 
characters, e.g .: 
Milkman 

chronology 431-434 
Adie Mae Collins 296 
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Song of Solomon (continued) 
as coming-of-age 
narrative 164 
critical commentary 
172-175 

dreams/dreaming in 
171 

Father Divine, George 
Baker 318 
Orval Faubus 319 
“Flying Africans” in 
172, 176, 188 
flying in 171,183, 

185 

Freedman’s Bureau in 
177,322 

goddess figures 332 
Ulysses S. Grant 332 
and Great Migration 
334 

griot 334-335 
Gypsies 336 
identity formation in 

166, 167, 174 
incest in 179,187 
initiation ritual in 171 
insanity in 189 
interracial heritage 
in 188 

KuKluxKlan 355 
Lake Erie 356 
Robert E. Lee 357 
Lincoln’s Heaven 166 
Charles Lindbergh 
358 

Malcolm X 361 
Mammy stereotype 
in 170 

masculinity in 183, 

185 

Thelma “Butterfly” 
McQueen 365 
Middle Passage in 176 
murder in 182, 189 
mythological traditions 
in 165 

name change in 179, 
180 

name selection in 173 
naming tradition in 
165-166 

National Book Critics 
Circle Award 
received for 8 
Native Americans in 
182, 188 


Oprah Winfrey book 
club selection 11 
playing the dozens 374 
rebirth in 174 
retributive violence 
in 169 

Roots (Haley) 379 
Rumpelstiltskin 380 
self-affirmation in 172, 
175 

Seven Days in 177— 
178, 181 
sexuality in 176 
singing in 171-172, 

185 

skin color in 179,182, 

184, 186 
slavery in 172, 

174- 175 
snake story 166 
Song of Solomon 

(Bible) 389 
suicide in 165, 175, 

182 

synopsis 165-172 
themes and symbols in 

175- 178 

Emmett Till in 179, 

185, 395 

in “Toni Morrison, the 
Art of Fiction” 250 
trickster 398 
universal love in 174 
urination in 166, 184, 

186 

witch figures in 178, 
186 

World War I in 179 
Song of Solomon, The 
(biblical story) 174-175, 
388-389 

Sophie (character) 158 
Sorrow (character) 158 
soul food 287 
Spider Seawright 
(character) 159 
Spirits in the Well (lyrics by 
Toni Morrison, music 
by Richard Danielpour) 
258-259 

spirituals 389-390 
the blues 280 
influence on Honey 
mid Rue, A Song 
Cycle 256 
jazz 345 


Stacey (character) 227 
Stagger Lee 390 
Stamp (Joshua) Paid 
(character) 45 
State University of New 
York at Albany 8, 415 
State University of New 
York at Purchase 7,414 
Stepin Fetchit (Lincoln 
Perry) 390-391 
Sterl Cato (character) 

159 

Steven Seawright 
(character) 159 
Steward Morgan 
(character) 159 
Storyville district 258 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher 
289 

Street, Margaret Lenore 
Lordi (the Principal 
Beauty) 225 
Stuck (character) 90 
succubus 35 
Suggs, the (characters) 

206 

suicide 

in Jazz 74,90 
master’s thesis on 5 
in Song of Solomon 
165, 175, 183 
in Sula 2 00 
of Virginia Stephen 
Woolfe 410 
Suky (character) 70 
Sula 7, 188-208, 414 
acceptance of death in 

196- 197 

accidental death in 

199 

addiction in 196 
attempted suicide in 

200 

characters 198-207. 
See also specific 
characters, e. g.: 
Shadrack 

chronology 434-436 
colored only in 297 
as coming-of-age 
narrative 194 
conjure woman in 
198 

death as theme in 

197- 198 

goddess figures 332 


Ham 337 

Gabriel Heatter 342 
integration in 192 
lesbian sexuality in 
197 

loss of innocence in 

194, 204 

marcelling iron 362 
milk in 198,200 
murder in 190-191, 
196, 200 
nomination for 
National Book 
Award 7 
pickaninny 374 
prostitutes in 196, 

199, 201, 204 
scapegoat in 197 
sexuality in 192, 194 
shell-shock in 204 
shotgun house 385 
skin color in 190 
Bessie Smith 388 
Stepin Fetchit 391 
synopsis 189-195 
themes and symbols in 
195-198 

Tillie the Toiler 396 
Bert Williams 407 
World War I in 190 
Sula Mae Peace 
(character) 206 
Sunflower County, 
Mississippi 179 
supernatural gifts 134— 

135 

Surrey Johnson (character) 
129 

Susan Byrd (character) 

188 

Susannah Smith Morgan 
(character) 159 
Sut DuPres (character) 

159 

Sweet (character) 188 
Sweetie Beauchamp 
Fleetwood (character) 
159 

Sweetness (William 
Younger, Little Caesar 
[character]) 90 
Sweet Talk: Four Songs 
on Text (lyrics by Toni 
Morrison, music by 
Richard Danielpour) 11, 
259,370,418 
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Sydney Childs (character) 

111 

symbols. See themes and 
symbols 

Syracuse, New York 6, 414 

T 

Tanner Lecturer 9,416 
Tar Baby (African- 
American folktale) 8, 
219, 392 

Tar Baby (novel) 8, 208- 
228,415 

all-black towns in 212, 
214 

“ancient properties” in 
218, 220 

beauty queen in 209 
black heritage in 227 
blackness, as symbol 
218 

blind horsemen in 
211, 214 
blindness in 228 
the blind race in 212 
breast milk in 221, 

227 

candy as symbol in 
219 

Caribbean setting of 
208 

characters 222-228. 
See also specific 
characters, e. g. : 
Childs, Jadine 
chronology 436-437 
colonialism in 215 
critical commentary 
214-219 

dreams/dreaming in 
209 

Eurydice 316 
Joel Chandler Harris 
342 

home/house as theme 
in 214-215 
infidelity in 225 
jigs 346 

John Henry 348 
lack of identity in 221 
lactation in 221 
Marshall Plan 363 
Mau Mau 365 
model in 209 
name change in 212 
namelessness in 217 


Nommo 369 
orphan in 220 
photographic images 
in 218 

Pablo Picasso 374 
poet in 222 
Postum 376 
Rastus 378 
skin color in 224 
slavery in 222 
Stagger Lee 390 
synopsis 208-214 
Tar Baby 392 
themes and symbols in 
219-222 
trickster 398 
Vietnam War in 222 
Tar Baby (Pretty Johnny) 
(character) 190, 206-207 
teacher (character) 207 
Tea Morgan (character) 

159 

Teapot (character) 207 
Teapot’s Mamma (Betty) 
(character) 207 
Temple, Shirley 48, 379, 
392-393 
Tennessee 145 
Terry (character) 129 
Texas Southern University 
5,414 

the Clearing (character) 

37 

themes and symbols 
Beloved 33-35 
The Bluest Eye 53-58 
Jazz 81-82 
Love 115-116 
Paradise 139-140 
Song of Solomon 
175-178 
Sula 195-198 
Tar Baby 219-222 
Theo (character) 129 
Therese Marie (Therese 
Foucault, Mary) 
(character) 227-228 
These Bones Are Not 
My Child (Toni Cade 
Bambara, edited by Toni 
Morrison) 239-240 
Thirty-Mile Woman 
(Patsy) 45 

This Thread (lyrics by Toni 
Morrison, composed by J. 
Mark Scearce) 259 


Thomas, Clarence 239, 

393-394 

Thomas Blackhorse 
(character) 160 
Till, Emmett 394-395, 
426, 433 

Dreaming Emmett 
(play) 8 

Nikki Giovanni 330 
in Love 99 
in Song of Solomon 
179, 185,255,415 
Tillie the Toiler 395-396 
Time (magazine) 418 
Timothy Seawright 
(character) 160 
To Die for the People: 

The Writings of Huey P 
Newton (edited by Toni 
Morrison) 10,240,417 
“Toni Morrison, the Art of 
Fiction” 250-251 
Toni Morrison Reading 
Room 11, 359 
Toni Morrison Society 10, 
396,417,419 
Toomer, Jean 396, 396- 
397 

Tower of Bahel, the 

397- 398 

“Town Is Lit, The” 12 
towns, all-black, see all¬ 
black towns 

train depot lady children 
(characters) 207 
trickster 398 

Joel Chandler Harris 
342 

Nommo 369 
Stepin Fetchit 390 
Tar Baby 392 
Trifling Peggy (character) 
70 

True Belle (character) 90 
Truth, Sojourner 265, 

398- 399 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, Riot 

399- 400 

twins 152, 153, 159, 160 
Twyla Benson (character) 
164 

Tyree (character) 45 

u 

Uncle Billy (character) 188 
Uncle Paul (character) 207 


Uncles, the (characters) 
129 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Stowe) 
289 

Underground Railroad 

401-402 

Cincinnati, Ohio 289 
Fugitive Slave Law 
322 

Margaret Garner 326 
Lake Erie 356 
Lorain, Ohio 358 
UNIA (Universal 
Negro Improvement 
Association) 327-328, 
402 

universal love 174 
University of California, 
Berkeley 416 
University of Michigan 9, 
416 

University of Oxford 419 
urination 166, 184, 186 
U.S. Constitution 215 

V 

Valentine (character) 207 
Valerian (Roman emperor) 
215 

Valerian’s first wife 
(character) 228 
Valerian Street (character) 
228 

Van Der Zee, James 9-10, 
71,78, 403-404,416 
Vane Beauchamp 
(character) 160 
Vashti (character) 45-46 
vaudeville 407 
Velma (character) 70 
Vera Louise Gray 
(character) 90-91 
Vernell (character) 188 
vicarious rape 64 
Victory Williams 
(character) 91 
Vida Gibbons (character) 
129 

Vietnam War 430 
G.I.Joe 330 
in Paradise 135, 145, 
146, 152, 153, 158 
in Tar Baby 111 
violence 115-116,127. 
See also murder; rape 
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Violet’s father (character) 
91 

Violet Trace (character) 
91-92 

Vivian (character) 129 
Vodun 299 
Vosh (character) 129 
Voting Rights Act 300 

W 

Walker, David 177 
walking man (character) 
160 

Walter (character) 92 
Walters (character) 188 
washerwoman (character) 
228 

Washington, Booker T. 
405, 424 

Ralph Waldo Ellison 
315 

slave narratives 387 
Washington, Freddi 68 
Watts (characters) 228 
Watts riots 406 
Weir, Judith 259 
Welcome Morning Johnson 
(character) 129 
“What the Black Woman 
Thinks about Women’s 
Lib” 251 

Wheatley, Phillis 406- 
407 

white family, the 
(characters) 160 


white female ideal 219 
white man who works 
at the stationhouse 
(character) 189 
white peacock (character) 
189 

white privilege 216 
Wiesel, Elie 10,417 
Wilbur Johnson 
(character) 129 
Wild (character) 92 
Wiley Wright (character) 
207 

Williams, Bert 407-408 
Williams family, the 
(characters) 70-71 
Willis, Ardelia 3, 413 
Willis, Ella Rarnah 3, 413 
Willis, John Solomon 3, 7, 

316,413 

Willis, Solomon 413 
Willys (characters) 228 
Winfrey, Oprah 11, 12, 
408, 418 

Winnie (character) 228 
Winnie Ruth Judd 
(character) 189 
Winsome Clark 
(character) 92 
wintergreen 130, 408 
Wisdom Poole (character) 
160 

witch figures 178, 186. See 
also conjure woman 
Wofford, Ardelia 249-250 


Wofford, Chloe Ardelia 

3.413 

Lucille Sales Clifton 
293 

name change 3, 
413-414 

Wofford, Ella Rarnah 10, 
417 

Wofford, George, Jr. 4 
Wofford, George, Sr. 3-4, 

7.413 

Wofford, George Carl 413 
Wofford, John 249-250 
Wofford, Lois 4, 413 
Wofford, Rarnah Willis 4 
Wofford, Raymond Allen 
4,413,417 

Wofford family home 3 
woman in canary yellow 
dress (character) 228 
womanism 408-409 
woman.life.song (lyrics 
by Toni Morrison, 
composed by Judith 
Weir) 259,370 
Women’s Rights 
Conference 265 
women’s rights movement 
265, 272-273 
Woodrow Cain (character) 
71 

Woodruff Mr. Scripture 
(character) 41 
Woolf, Virginia Stephen 

5,410 


World War I 428, 432, 435 
and Great Migration 
333 

NAACP 367 
in Paradise 145, 147 
and Shadrack 
(character) 205 
in Song of Solomon 
179 

in Sula 190, 204 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Riot 
399 

World War II 429 
John Coltrane 298 
William Faulkner 319 
G.I. Bill 329 
Gabriel Heatter 342 
Ku Klux Klan 355 
Charles Lindbergh 
358 

Marshall Plan 363 
NAACP 367 
Tillie the Toiler 395 

Y 

Yacobowski (character) 68 
Yale University 7, 415 
yellow'hairdo girl, the 
(character) 43 
Young, Andrew 6, 414 

Z 

Zechariah Morgan 
(Kofi Coffee, Big Papa 
[character]) 160 



